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| PAIN was Siet of the neh empires erbt Bo TY 
ies and Peru, the gold of the” new world, and of al- ., 
moſt all South America, The Portugueſe, after a 2 
long feries of victories, defeats; enterpriſes, miſtake vb the 
conqueſts, and loſſes, had kept the moſt valuable 8 3 


* 


Yements in Africa, in India, and in the Brazils. 

e French government had not even .conceived i it ; 
pokiible to eſtabliſh colonies, or imagined that any ads... 
vantage could be derived from having pofleiogs 1 in . 

Is thoſe diſtant regions. ” „„ 


Turi ambitious views were turned entirely ta- "th 
8 Italy. Some antient claims © on. the Milane 
and the two Sicilies had involved them in expenſive 
wars, in which they had been. engaged for 2 long time. 
Their internal commotions diverted them fill more 


| from the great ober of eee and e e 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


tenſive commerce, and from the idea of increaſin 
their dominions by acquiſitions in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies. : 

"Tus authority of kings, though not openly conte f- 
ed, was oppoſed and eluded. Some remains of the 


feudal government were ſtill ſubſiſting ; and many of 


its abuſes had not yet been aboliſhed. The prince 
was continually employed in reſtraining the reſtleſs 


ſpirit of a powerful nobility. Moſt of the provinces 


that compoſed the N were governed by diſ- 
tinct laws and forms of their own. Every ſociety, 
every order in the ſtate, enjoyed peculiar privileges, 


which were either perpetually conteſted or carried 


to exceſs. The government was a complicated ma- 
chine, which gould only be regulated by the manage- 
ment of a variety of delicate ſprings. The court was 
frequently under a neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
ſhameful reſources of intrigue and corruption, or to 
the odious means of oppreſſion and tyranny ; and the 


nation was .continually-negotiating with the prince, 


Regal authority was unlimited, without having re- 


. ceived the ſanction of the laws; and the people, 
though frequently too independent, had yet no ſe- 


Firſt expe- 
ditions of 
the French 
to North A- 


merica. 


curity for their liberty. Hence aroſe continual jea- 
louſies, apprehenſions, and ſtruggles. The whole 
attention of the goyernment was not directed to the 


welfare of the nation, but to the means of enſlaving 


it. The people were ſenſible of their wants, but 
ignorant of their powers and reſources. They found 
their rights alternately invaded or trampled upon by 
their nobles or their ſovereigns. is 

FRANCE, therefore, ſuffered the Spaniards * ey 


. tugueſe to diſcover new worlds, and to give laws to 


unknown nations. Their attention was at length 


excited by admiral Coligny, a man of the moſt exten- 
five, fteady 4 and active genius, that ever Houriſhed i in 


that 


— 


m THE. FAST AND. WEST INDIE Og 


| uk pomeeful empire. This great politician, en 
tive to the intereſts of his country, even amidſt th 
horrors of a civil, war, ſent John Ribaud to F lorida, * 
in 1562. This vaſt tract of North America then ex 

tended from Mexico to the count which the Eng- 
gliſh have ſince cultivated under Foy name. of C Caroli- 
na. The Spaniards had paſſed. it in 1512, but had. 
made no ſettlements there. The motives that engage 


ed them to make this diſcovery, and thoſe which, i in- | 


44 1 


duced them te to relinquiſh it, are equally uNaccou gone” = 
able. eee 
Alt the Indians of the Catibbee "Hands belle lie 4, 
upon the credit of an old tradition, that nature ha 
concealed a ſpring or fountain ſomewhere on the 9255 
tinent, whoſe, waters had the property of r 
youth to alt old men who. were. ſo foreungls eas A 
of them! This idea delighted the 2 1 
imagination of the Spaniards. The loſs of fp Iv. 
who were the victims of their Eredulity, did i not 
courage the reſt.” Far from fuſpecking that the gelt 
had periſhed in an attempt, of bien death would 


3 


„ 
4 


go. 


6 wy, 


| HR | 


prove the moſt certain conſeq quende, they concluded | 


that they did not return,” becgüfe th ch pal found the 


art of enjoying perpetual'y 15 K Wes had diſcovered : 
4 n 


* ſpot. ſo abril, that hey ot chuſe to 1 leave 
5 Poker” de Lien Was the lk famous of the nb 
vigators who were infatuated with this chimerical idea. 

Fully petfüaded of the exiſtence of à third world, t 

conqueſt of which was reſerved to advance his fans ; 

but, thibKing chat the reinainder of his life was too 
| ſhort 

Him, Tefolved to endeavour t6 renew it, and reco- 
ver thiat voutkful vigour ſo neceffary to his deſighs. 

He immediately bent his courfe'towards thoſe climates _ 

where fable had placed the 2 of youth, and 

1 N en il 439 . e 92 ME. Yor - diſcovered | 
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+ the mmenſe career that was opening before 
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* iter Florida; from "SJE ke returned t to Pol | 
66. leo, viſibly 1 more advanced in in years. than when he 
ſet out. Thus chance immortdlized: the, x name of a an 
advehturet, who inade a a real di iſcoyery, merely by. be- 
in putluit of an 1 imaginar! one. oY 
Are is ſcatce : any ulefal and! e difcove= 
ry th de by the human mind, that has not been rather 
effect of a relitels i imagination, than of induſtry 
excited by re ion. C ance, . W ich. the I 
. and aſſiſts 
all men without diſtinction. Genius grows Fry 
5 is ſoon diſcouraged ; oo. falls to the ih only « of 
60, . exerts itſelf merely at intervals. Its utmo 
efforts frequently ferve < 2 to throw, it in tl of 
chance; ad 15 its aſh ahſtance, (Theo only d mage! 
eck Feten, a mant df genius an one of commo 


| 5 9 150 8, that the former een and explores 
att. 


Aar W latter accidentally hits upon. But e even the 


840 'of £ genits 1 0 | requently employs the 


5 


adyanta ges , which. « L. ance ref nts to him. It is the 
uk 10 gives the the. * lue to the diamond, Which 
| a ant, has dig up. Withou knowing its worth. ; 

HE. Spaniards Ly ne be 1 Lgag becauſe they 
Ji not 8 18 8 N for antain that Was to 255 


make on. all g grow young, or io which Na 


NF A e C imate, 5 1 92 5 2 
overs of of 1 0 an hoſpitality; b 4 = th einlelyes 


a 95 not Lenlible e of 7 N Worth 1 the ©, ady antages. 


lad they tollowed .the directions of, Colieny 3 had 
der el e ground which only, wanted ehe a | 


e 


dance of 1 man to. call forth its treaſures ; > had.a due ſub- - 
Ts been e among 1 wes rs i 


„ << S% 


'in | 


=: 


; have become flouriſhing and NA 18k 
"nent. But ſuch | rudent mea res were not to be ex- 25 


TE 


1 * 8 nnr 5999 122 „ 71 ed 4 . 
pected from the leyity of the French, The . e 


To complete their misfortune, the cy, diſturbances 


Sram, though not leſs intglerant,/had prevented 
religious difturbances, by ſuffering the clergy to aſ- 


. 


creaſing, but which, for the future, will be confſtant- 
ly on the decline, The inquiſition, always ready to 
oppoſe the leaſt appearance of innovation, found 
means to prevent the proteſtant faith from making 
its way into the kingdom, and by this means {par 
"itſelf the trouble of extirpating it, Philip IT. who 


aalen up with America, and accuſtomed to conk 


himſelf as the ſole proprietor of it, being informed ot 
the attempts made by ſome Frenc men fe fee WE. 

and of their being negledted by their own government, - 

fitted gut a fleet from Cadiz to deſtray_them., Nie- 
nendez, who was the commander. of it, lan in Flo- As 


2 FR. f To 1914 f — 
_Zida where he found the enemies he went in ſearch 
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A HISTORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
p 00K K of ſettled at Carolina fort. He attacked all their | in- . 


. 


| trenchments, carried them ſword i in hand, and made a 
© dreadful maſſacre, © Thoſe who eſcaped it were hang- 
ed on a tree, with this e Not as das Like 
but as heretics. > 

Fan from ſeeking to reyenge this inſult, the 2 1 

try of Charles IX. ſecretly rejoiced at the miſcarriage 
of a project, which, though they had approved it, was 
not countenanced i them ;. becauſe it had been con- 
trived by the head of the Hu nots, and might re- 
flect honour on their party. The indignation of the 

| public only confirmed them in their reſolution of 
ſhewing no reſentment, It was reſerved for a private 
man to execute what the ſtate ought £ to have done. 

” Dominic de Gourgues, born at mount Marſan in 
Ge, a ſkilful and intrepid ſeaman, an enemy to 
the. Spaniards, from whom he had received perſonal 
injuries; R paſſionately fond of his country, of hazard- 
*ous expeditions,' and of elory ; : ſold his eſtate, built 
ſome ſhips, and with a ſelect band of his own n ſp 


$*4 +43 


x -a8ivity, defeated alen in eyer \ rencounter, and, by 
way of retaliation for the contemptuous inſult they had 
ſhewyn, hung them up on trees; ; with this inſcription : 
Not as' Spaniards, but as afſaſſms.. 55 

Ha the Spaniards been content "ith mallacring 
whe French, the latter would never have had recourſe to 
"ſuch cruel re eas} ; but they were offended at the i in- 

"ſcription, and were guilty of an atrocious act, in re- 

venge for the deriſion to which they! had been expoſ- 
ed. This is* not the only inſtance in hiſtory whith 

may lead one to imagine, that the bitterneſs of a 

ſarcaſmi is not the conſequence, but the cauſe of. * 
' tions, cri and "inhuman, 3 

Tu expedition of the brave de W wa at- 
dended with no further conſequences, He blew up 


4 
Tn | b 
_ 


8 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST, INDIES. 
the forts he had taken, and returned home, either for 


want of proviſions ſufficient to enable him to remain 
in Florida, or becauſe he foreſaw that no ſuccours 


were to be expected from France, or thought that 
friendſhip with the natives would laſt no longer than | 
the means of purchaſing it, or that he would be at- 


BOOK 


tacked by the Spaniards, He was received by all true 


patriots with the applauſe due to his merit; but ne- 
glected by the court, which was too deſpotic and ſu- 
perſtitious not to ſtand in awe of virtue. : 


From the year 1597, when this intrepid Gaſcoon 


evacuated Florida, the French neglected America. 
Bewildered in a chaos of unintelligible doctrines, they 


loſt their reaſon and their humanity. The mildeſt and 
moſt ſociable | ople upon earth became the moſt bar- 


barous and ſanguinary. Scaffolds and ſtakes were 


inſufficient : as they all appeared criminal in each 
other's eyes, they were all mutually victims and ex- 


ecutioners. After having condemned one another to 
eternal deſtruction, they aſſaſſinated each other at the 
inſtigation of their prieſts, who breathed nothing but 


the ſpirit of revenge and bloodſhed. At rag vB the 


generous Henry ſoftened the minds of his ſu 


his compaſſion and tenderneſs made them 2 their 
own. calamities; he revived their fondneſs for the 


ſweets of focial life ; he prevailed upon them to lay 


Ix this ſtate of tranquillity and- — 88 


down their arms; and they conſented to live happy f 
under his parental las. | 


king who poſſeſſed the confidence of his people, they | 


began to turn their thoughts to. ſome uſeful projects, 


and undertook the eſtabliſhment of colonies abroad. 


Florida was the firſt country that naturally occurred 
to them, Except Fort St. Auguſtine, formerly built 


by the Spaniards, at the diſtance of ten or -twelye | 


Jeagues from the French colony, the Europeans had 


not 


8 
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not a ſingle ſettlement in all chat vaſt and beautiful 
country. The inhabitants were not a formidable ſet - 
of men; and the ſoil had every promiling appearance 
Jof fertility. It was likewiſe reported to be rich in 


| " gold and ſilver mines, both thoſe metals having been 


found there; whereas in fact they came from ſome 
ſhips that had been caſt away upon the coaſts. The 
remembrance of the great actions performed by ſome 
Frenchmen could not yet be erazed. Probably the 
French themſelves were rather afraid of irritating 
Spain; which was not yet diſpoſed to ſuffer the leaſt 


ſettlement to be made on the Gulph of Mexico, ar 


even near it. The danger of provoking a nation, ſo 
formidable in thoſe parts, determined them to keep at 


a diſtance as much as poffible, and therefore they gave 


the preference to the more northern parts of America ; "i 
that road was already chalked out. 


FRANCIs I. had ſent out Verazani, 5 As 
in 1523, who only took a view of the iſland of New- 


foundland, and ſome coafts of the continent; + But 


made no ſtay there. 
EI. EVEN years after, James Cartier, 2 fal navi- 


gator of St. Malo, reſumed the projects of Verazani. 
The two nations, which at firſt landed in America, 


exclaimed againſt, the injuſtice. of treading in their 
footſteps. What! ſaid Francis I. pleaſantly, /ball the 
tings of Spain and Portugal quietly divide all America be- 
tween them, without ſuffering me to tale a ſhare at their 
brother? I would fain ſee the article of Adam's will that 


begueaths that vaſt inheritante to them. Cartier pro- 
ceeded further than his predeceſſor. He went up the 
river St. Lawrence; but after having bartered ſome 


European commodities with the ſavages for ſome of 


their furs, he re-embarked'for France ; where an un- 


eee Which ſeemed "to have been entered * 


e 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 


I happened fortunately that the Mama the B gol o 1 


Britons, and the Biſcayans, continued to carry on the 


cod-fiſhery on the great ſand-bank, along the coaſts 
of Newfoundland, and in all the adjacent latitudes, 


Theſe intrepid and e perienced men ſerved as pilots 
to the adventurers who, ſince the year 1598, have at- 


tempted to ſettle colonies in thoſe deſert. regions, 


None of thoſe firſt ſettlements proſpered, becauſe they 


were all under the direction of excluſive companies, 


which had neither abilities to chuſe the beſt ſituations, 
nor a ſufficient ſtock to wait for their returns, One 


monopoly followed another i in a rapid ſucceſſion with- 
out any advantage; they were purſued with greedi- 


neſs, without a plan, or any means to carry them in- | 


to execution. All. theſe different companies ſucceſ- 
fively ruined themſelves; and the ſtate was no. gainer 


by their loſs. Theſe numerous expeditions had coſt 


France more men, more money, and more ſhips, than 
other ſtates would have expended in the foundati- 
on of great empires. At laſt Samuel de Champlain 


went a conſiderable way up the river St. Lawrence; 
and in 1608, upon the borders of that river laid the 
foundation of Quebec, which became the origin, cen- 8 


ter, and capital of New France or Canada. 


Tux unbounded tract, that opened itſelf to the 


view of this colony, diſcovered only dark, thick 
and deep foreſts, whoſe height alone was a proof 
of their antiquity. Numberleſs large rivers came 

down from .a conſiderable diſtance | to water theſe 


immenſe regions. The intervals between them 


were full of lakes. F our of theſe meaſured from 


two to five hundred leagues in circumference. 


"Theſe ſort of inland ſeas communicated with each 
other; ; and their waters, after forming the great 


of 


river St. Lawrence, conſiderably increaſed the bed 


2 | 
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of the ocean. Every thing in this rude part of 


the new world appeared grand and. ſublime. Nature 
here diſplayed ſuch Iuxuriancy and majeſty as com- 
manded veneration; and a thouſand wild graces, far 
ſuperior to the artikel beauties of our climates. 
Here the imagination of a painter or a poet would 
have been raiſed, animated, and filled with thoſe ideas 
which leave a laſting impreffion on the mind. All 
theſe countries exhaled an air fit toprolong life. This 


temperature, which from the poſition of the climate 
muſt have been extremely pleaſant, loſt nothing of its 


wholeſomeneſs by the ſeverity of a long and intenſe 


winter. Thoſe who impute this merely to the woods, 


ſprings, and mountains, with which this country 


_ abounds, have not taken every thing into conſiderati- 


on. Others add to thefe cauſes of the cold, the ele- 


vation of the land, a pure aerial atmoſphere, ſeldom - 


loaded with vapours; and the direction of the 


winds, which blow from north to ſouth over ſeas al- 


ways frozen. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this the 6 of this 


- ſharp and bleak climate were but thinly clad. Before 


their intercourſe with us, a cloak of buffalo or beaver 
ſkin, bound with a leathern girdle, and ſtockings 
made of a roe-buck ſkin, was the whole of their dreſs. 


The additions they have ſince made give great offence 


to their old men, who are ever RATIOS the on 


racy of their manners. 


Few of theſe ſayages knew any Ge of huſban- 


dry; they only cultiyated maize, and that they left 


entirely to the management of the women, as being 


beneath the dignity of independent men. It was their 
bittereſt imprecation againſt an enemy, that he might 
be reduced to till the ground. Sometimes they would 
condeſcend to go. a fiſhing ; but their chief delight, 
znd the n of whole life, was hunting. 


Fop | 
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For this purpoſe the whole nation went out as they 
did to war; every family marched in ſearch of ſuſte— 
nance: They prepared for the expedition by ſevere 
faſting, and neyer ſtirred out till they had implored the 
aſſiſtance of their gods; they did not pray for ſtrength 
to kill the beaſts, but that they might be ſo fortunate 
as to meet with them. None ſtaid behind except in- 
firm and old men ; all the reſt ſallied forth, the men to 
kill the game, and the women to dry and bring it 

home. The winter was with them the fineſt ſeaſon of 

the year: the bear, the roe-buck, the ſtag, and the 

elk, could not then run with any degree of ſwiftneſs 
through ſnow that was four or five feet deep. The 
ſavages who were ſtopt neither by the buſhes, the tor- 
rents, the ponds, nor the riyers, and who could out · 
run moſt of the ſwifter animals, were ſeldom unſue- 
ceſsful in the chace. When they were without game, 


they liyed upon acorns; and, for want of theſe, fed 


upon the ſap or inner ſkin that grows between the 
wood and the bark of the aſpen-tree and the birch. 


In the interval between their hunting parties, they 
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made or mended their bows and arrows, the rackets for 


running upon the ſnow, and the canoes for crofling 


the lakes and rivers. Theſe travelling implements, 
and a few earthen pots, were the only ſpecimens of 


art among theſe wandering nations, Thoſe, who 
were collected in towns, added to theſe the labours 
requiſite for their ſedentary way of life, for the fencing 
of their huts, and ſecuring them from being attacked. 


The ſavages at that period gave themſelves up to total | 
inaction, in the moſt profound ſecurity. The peo- - 


ple, content with heir lot, and fatisfied with what 
nature afforded them, were unacquainted with that 


| reſtlefineſs which ariſes from a ſenſe of our own weak- | 


| neſs, that loathing of ourſelves and every thing about 
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B Q« OK ourſelves of the 8 of life by throwing it upon 


others. 


TukIx unte in general was beautifully proporti- 


oned, but they had more agility than ſtrength, and were 
more fit to bear the fatigues of the chace than hard 
labour. Their features were regular, and there was a 
kind of fierceneſs in their afpe&t which they contract- 
ed in war and hunting. Their complexion Was of a 
copper- colour; and they derived it from nature, by 
which all men who are conſtantly expoſed to the open 
air are tanned, This complexion was rendered ſtill 
more diſagreeable by the abſurd cuſtom that prevails 
among ſavages, of painting their bodies and faces, ei- 
ther to diſtinguiſh each other at a diſtance,. to render 


_ themſelves more agreeable to their miſtreſles, or more 


formidable in war. Beſides this varniſh, they rubbed 
themſelyes with the fat of quadrupeds, or the oil of 


fiſh, a cuſtom common and neceſſary among them, in 


order to prevent the intolerable ſings of Snats and 


inſects, that ſwarm in uncultivated countries. Theſe 


ointments were prepared and mixed up with certain 
red juices, ſuppoſed to be a deadly poiſon to. the moſ- 


© chettoes. To theſe ſeveral methods of anointing 
- themſelves, which penetrate and diſcolour the ſkin, 


may be added the fumigations they made in their, huts 
againſt thoſe inſects, and the ſmoke of the fires they 


kept all the winter to warm themſelves, ang to 552 
their meat. This was ſufficient to make them, 


pear frightful to our people, though beautiful er 


doubt, or at leaſt not diſagreeable to themſelves. 


Their ſight, ſmell, and hearing, and all their ſenſes, 
were remarkably quick, and gave them early notice 
of their dangers and wants. Theſe were few, but 
their ſickneſſes were ſtill fewer. They hardly. knew 


KO 2 you. What were . occaſioned by too violent 
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Dbly this might be an advantage to them. Poliſhed 


nations muſt wiſh for an increaſe of population ; be- 
cauſe, as they are governed by ambitious rulers, who 


are the more inclined to war from not being perſonally 


124 Oo S414 © Le & al & 6 +BY 442 a 1 2 F £3 Fg 
Engaged in it, they are under a neceſſity of fighting, 
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either to invade or repulſe their neighbours; and be- 
cauſe they never have a ſufficient extent of territory to 


ſatisfy their enterpriſing and expenſive way of life. 


But ünconnected nations, who were always wander- 
Ing, and guarded by the deſerts which divide them; 
Who kan fly When they are attacked, and whoſe po- 
verty preſerves them from committing or ſuffering an) 


7 


-""IxBEFENDENF of thele relletigns, which, poſſibly, 
did not "6ccur 16 ſtrongly to the ſavages of Canada, 
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the nature of things was alone ſufficient to .check 
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theit increaſe. Though. they lived in a countr 
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abounding in, game and fiſh, yet in ſome ſeaſons, an 
ſometimes for 8 this reſource failed them - 
and famine then octa ioned a great deſtruction a 
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ence, to tear in pieces the animal they had overtaken, 


to hear the cries of death, and ſee the ſhedding of | 


blood, muſt have been ftill more cruel in war, if poſ- 


ſible, than our own people. In a word, notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been ſaid in favour. of 3 inuring chil- 
dren” to hardſhips, which miſled Peter the Great to 


4 ſuch a degree, that he ordered that none of his failors 
children ſhould drink any thing but ſea-water (an 


experiment which proved fatal to all who tried it); 


it is certain, that a great many young ſavages, periſh- 
ed through hunger, thirſt, cold, and fatigue. Even 
thoſe whoſe conſtitution was ſtrong enough to bear 


the uſual exerciſes of thoſe climates, to. ſwim over 


the broadeſt rivers, to go two hundred leagues on 
A hunting party, to live many days without fleep, to 
- ſubſiſt a conſiderable. time without any food; ſuch 
men muſt have been exhauſted, and totally unfit for 
the purpoſes of generation. F ew were ſo long-lived 
as our people, whoſe manner of living i is more er 
form and tranquil. : 

Tas auſterity of a Spartan © Min I the Cuſtom 
of i inuring children to hard labour and coarſe food, 
has been productive of dangerous miſtakes. Philoſo- 
phers, deſirous of alleviating the miſeries incident to 


mankind, have endeavoured to comfort the wretehed 


who have been doomed to a life of hardſhips „by per- 


ſuading them that it was the moſt e E re 
beſt, The- rich have eagerly adopted a ſyſtem, ck” 
ſerved to render them inſenſible to the ſufferings | 


of the poor, and to diſpenſe them from the duties of 
25 humanity and compaſſion, But it is an error to 
imagine, that men who are employed in the more 
gt puny arts of. ſociety, live as Jong. as thoſe who 
Enie the fruit 'of their toil. Moderate labour 
 Rrengthens the human frame; j eke labour im- 
pairs it. A 155 is an old man at ſixty ; 5 
ä the 
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the inhabitants of towns, who live in th b B * O'N K 
with ſome degree of moderation, frequently attain — 
to fourſcore and upwards. Even men of letters, 
whoſe employments are by no means favourable to 
health, afford many inſtances of longevity. Let not 
then our modern writings propagate this falſe and 
cruel error, to ſeduce the rich to diſregard the groans 
of the poor, and to transfer all their enen fron” | 
their vaſſals to their dogs and horſes. £2 
THREE original languages were ſpoken in Canna,” 
the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. They 
were conſidered as primitive languages, becauſe eact? 
of them contained many of thoſe imitative words, 
which convey an idea of things by the ſound. The 
dialects derived from them, were nearly as many as 
their towns. No abftrat terms were found 
in theſe. languages, becauſe the infant mind of the 
ſavages ſeldom extends its view beyond the preſent © 
object and the preſent time; and, as they have 
but few ideas, they ſeldom want to repreſent ſe- 
veral under one and the ſame ſign. Beſides the lan- 
guage. of theſe people, almoſt always animated by ; 
a quick, ſimple, and ſtrong ſenſation, excited by the 
great ſcenes of nature, contracted a lively and poeti- 
cal caſt from their ſtrong and active imagination: The 
aſtoniſhment and admiration which proceeded from 5 | 
their ignorance, gave them a ſtrong propenſity to | 
exaggeration. They expreſſed what they ſaw; their | 
language painted, as it were, natural objects i in ſtrong 
colouring « and their diſcourſes were quite pictu- 
reſque. For want of terms agreed upon to denote 
certain compound or complex ideas, they made uſe 
of figurative. expreſſions. What was ſtill wanting . 
in ſpeech, they ſupplied by their geſtures, their atti- 
tudes, their bodily motions, and the modulations of 
the voice. The boldeſt metaphors were more 2 05 | 
„, ů butt | 
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ox liar to them in common converſation, than they are 
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even in epic poetry in the European languages. Their 
ſpeeches in public aſſemblies, particularly, were full 
of images, energy, and pathos. No Greek or Ro- 
man orator ever ſpoke, perhaps, with more ſtrength 
and ſublimity than one of their chiefs. It was thought 
neceſſary to perſuade them to remove at a diſtance 
from their native ſoil. Je were born, ſaid he, on this 
ſpot, our fathers lie buried in it. Shall we ſay to the bones 


4 ” athers, Ariſe, and come with us into a foreign 


II may eaſily be imagined that ſuch nations could * 
not be ſo gentle nor 16 weak as thoſe of South Ame- 
rica. They ſhewed that they had t at degree of ac | 
fivity and ſtrength Which the people of the northern 
nations always poſſeſs, unleſs they are, like the Lap- 
landers, of a very different ſpecies from ourſelves. 

They had but juſt attai ned to that degree of knowledge 
and civilization, to which inſtinct alone may lead 
men in the ſpace of a few years; and it is among fuch 
people that a philoſopher may ſtudy man in his natu- 
„/ ER. hot ae. 
Turk were divided into ſeveral ſmall nations, 
whoſe form of government was nearly ſimilar. Some 
had hereditary chiefs; others, elected them; the 

reater part were only directed by their old men. 

ey were mere aſſociations, formed by chance, and , 
always free ; though united, they were bound by no 

tie. The will of individuals was not even everrul- 

ed by the general one. All deciſions were conſider- 

ed only às matter of advice, which was not binding, 

ort enforced by any penalty. If, in one of thefe ſin- 

Siet republics, 4 math, was condemned ie gesch. it 
was rather a kind of war againſt a common ene- 

tug; we an ze eine ele againſt ner 

 Tnftead of coercive power, good manners, example, 
NAY | mY education, 


- 
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education, a reſpect for old men, and parental affect: BOOK 
tion, maintained peace in theſe focieties, where there . — 08 
was neither law nor property. Reaſon which had 

not been miſled by prejudice, or corrupted by paſſi- 

on, as it is with us, ſeryed them inſtead of moral 

precepts and regulations of police. Harmony and ſe- 

curity were maintained without the interpoſition of 
government. Authority never incroached upon that 
powerful inſtin& of nature, the love of independence; 

which, enlightened by: reaſon, 3 in ub the 

love of equality: fo 
Huck ariſes that een the ane bes 

N each other. They laviſh their expreſſions of eſ- 

teem, and expe the ſame, in return. They are 
obliging, but reſerved 3. they weigh-their words, and 

liſten. with great attention. Tbeir gravity, which 

appears like a kind of melancholy, is particularly ob- 


ſervable in their national aſſemblies. Every one 
; ſpeaks in his turn, according to his age, experience, 
Ez and his ſervices... No one is ever interrupted. either : 
a by indecent reflections, or: ill- timed applauſe. Their 


public affairs are managed with ſuch dilintereſtedneſs op 

as is unknown in our governments, where the welfare 
of the ſtate is hardly ever promoted but from ſelfiſn 

views or party ſpirit. It is no uncommon thing to 

hear one of theſe. ſavage orators, when bis ſpeech: has 

met with univerſal applauſe, telling thoſe who agreed 

to his opinion, een eee e 

; dba confidence. g ent 39 
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Tunis mutual A the inhabitants uf the 
; ſam place, prevails between the ſeveral nations, 
-when'they are not in actual war- The deputies are 
received and treated with that friendſhip that is due 
to men who come to treat of peace and alliance. 
A barter nations, ho have not the leaſt notion of 


their territory, n * ö 
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" | BOOK or for lany intereſts relative to dominlon- Even thoſe 
"A | . i ERP who have: fixed ſettlements; never contend with 
| i others for coming to live in their diftrict|*provided 
1.4 they; dolnot: moleſt them. The earth, ſay they, is 
| ; | made for all men; no onè muſt poſſeſs the ſhare of 
— two All the politics, therefore, of the ſavages ebnſiſt in 
Il forming deagues againſtadenerhywho is too numerous, 
. of too ſtrougʒ and in ſuſpending hoſtilities that become 

to idbſtructive. When they have agreed upbm a truce 

of! league of-amity, it is ratified by mutually! ex- 
changing a belt, or ſtring of beads, which area kind 
of: Inallsſnalls. Phe white ones are very common; 
but che pürple ones which are rare, and the black, 

Which are ſtill more ſo, arꝭ much eſteemèd. They 

Work them into alcihindrital form; bor them, and 

then make them up into necklaces The branches 

are about a foot long tand the beds are ſtrung upon 
them one after anothet᷑ in a ſtraight line. The neck - 
laces art broad belts, on which the beads! are placed 
in rows; and neatly tacked down with little ſtips of 
leatller. The ſize, weiglit; and colouf of theſe ſhells, 
are adapted to the importanes of the buſineſs; > They 
erve as jewels, as records, and us atinals:;' Th 

ars the bond of union between nations and indivi- 

Ju als They are the ſacred and inviolable pledge 

Rick isa confirmation ôf Words, promiſes; and trea - 

es The chiefs of towns are tlie keepers of theſe 
records. They knewitheir meaning they interpret 

them; and by means of theſe ſigns3ithey:tranfmit . 
_ the hiſtory of the dountry to the ſucceeding gene- 

enen 163549! e eee eee ee en 

Asi the ſavages poſſeſs no riches, they are of a be- 

nevolent turn. A ſtriking inſtance off this appears 
in the care they take of their orphans, widows and 
uAnfitmo people. Fhey liberally ſhare their ſcanty 

proviſion with thoſs whoſs-otops trove filed er ae 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: | 


have been unſucceſsful in hunting or fiſhing. T heir 290 * 
tables and their huts are open night and day to — 
ſtrangers and travellers. This. generous hoſpitality, | 
which makes the advantages of a private man a pub- 
lic bleſlings, i is.cbiefly- conſpicuous in their entertain: 
ments. A ſayage claims reſpect, not ſo much from 
what he poſſeſſes, as from what he gives away. The 
whole ſtock of proviſions collected. Jing; 0 chace | 
one 11 3; and he who: gives the entertainment; enjoys 
more pleaſure, than, his gueſts... + ho ona pan) 3p 
Nox of the writers, who have Beere the man- 
ners of the ſavages haye reckoned benevolence among 
their virtues. But this may be owing to prejudice, 
which has made them cohfound antiphathy and re- 
ſentment with natural temper. Theſe people neither 
love nor eſteem the Europeans, nor are they very 
kind to them. The inequality of conditions, which 
we think ſo neceſſary for the well-being of ſociety, i is, 
in their opinion, the greateſt folly. They are, ſhocl 
ed to ſee that among us, one man has more property 
than ſeveral others collectively, and that this firſt in- 
juſtice is productive of a ſecond, which is, that the 
man who has moſt riches is on that account the moſt 
3 reſpected. But what appears to them a meanneſs be- 
low the brute ereation is, that men who are equal 
by nature ſhould degrade theryſclyes - fo far as, to de- 
pend upon the will or the caprice of another. The 
reſpect we thew. to titles, dignities, and eſpecially to 
hereditary nobility, they call. an inſult, an outrage 
to human nature. , Whoever knows how to guide-a 
canoe, to beat an enemy, to build a hut, to live upon 
little, ta go a hundred leagues in the woods, with no 
other guide chan the wind and ſun, or any proviſion 
but a bow. and-arrows.s he acts the part of a man, 
and what more can be expected of him ? That reſt- 
| OE bs "EO "BONG 
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BOOK leſs diſpoſition which prompts us to croſs ſo many 
— ſeas in queſt of fugitive advantages, appears to them 
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rather the effect of poverty than of induſtry. They 
laugh at our arts, our manners, and all thofe cuſtoms 
which inſpire us with a greater degree of vanity, in 
proportion as they remove us further from the ftate 
of nature, Their frankneſs and honeſty i is rouzed to 
indignation by the tricks and cunning which have 
| been practiſed i in our dealings with them. A multi- 
tude of other motives, ſome founded on prejudice, 
but frequently on reaſon, have rendered the Europe- 
ans odious to the Indians. They have made repriſals, 
and: are become harſh and cruel in their intercourfe with 
us. The averſion and contempt they have conceived 
for our manners, has always made them avoid our ſo- 
ciety. We have never been able'to reconcile any of 
them to our indulgent manner of living; whereas we 
have ſeen ſome Europeans forego all the convenien- 
cies of civil life, retire into the ents, and take 1 up 
the bow and the club of the ſavage. 0 . | 
AN innate ſpirit of benevolence, however, e 5 
times brings the ſavages back to us. At the 
ning of the winter a French veſſel was wrecked 
the rocks of Anticoſti. The ſailors who had 2 | 
the rigour of the ſeaſon and the dangers of famine in 
this deſert and ſavage iſland, built a bark out of the 
remains of their ſhip, which, in the following ſpring, 
conveyed them to the continent. Fhey were ob- 
ſerved in a languid and expiring ſtate, by a hut filled 
with ſavages. Brethren, ſaid the chief of this lon! 
family, addreſſing himſelf affectionately to theniꝭ 7 
ꝛoretcßed are entitled to our pity and our dance. 'W; | 
are men, and the misfortunes incident to any F the hum) 
race affect us in the ſame manner as if they were our own. 
Theſe humane VINE Were ae with 
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every token of friendſhip theſe generous ſavages had 
| it in their power to ſnew. 


Ons thing only was — ie ceniplets the Hows | 


pineſs of the free Americans, and that was the happi- 
neſs of being fond of their wives. Nature, indeed, 
has i in vain beſtowed on their women a good ſhape, 


beautiful eyes, pleaſing features, and long black hair. 


All theſe accompliſhments are no longer regarded 


than while they remain in a. ſtate of independence, 
They no ſooner ſubmit to the matrimonial yoke, but 


even their huſband, who is the only man they love, 


grovys inſenſible to thoſe charms they were ſo liberal 
of before marriage. The ſtate of life, indeed, to 


which this condition ſubjects them, is by no means 


favourable to beauty. Their features alter, and they 
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loſe at once the deſire and the power of pleaſing. | 


They are laborious, indefatigable, and active. They 
dig the ground, ſow, and reap; while their huſbands, 
who diſdain to ſtoop to the drudgeries of huſbandry, 
amuſe themſelves with hunting, fiſhing, ſhooting with 


the bow, and aſſerting the Jomun/en of man over the 
earth. 


Many of theſe. nations allow a Re of wives; | 


and even thoſe that do not practiſe polygamy, have 


Kill reſeryed to themſelyes the liberty of a divorce. 


The very idea of an indiſſoluble tie, never once en- 
tered the thoughts of a people who are free till death, 


When thoſe who are married diſagree, they part by 


conſent, and divide their children between them. 


Nothing appears to them more repugnant to nature 
and reaſon than the contrary ſyſtem which prevails 
among chriſtians. The great ſpirit, ſay they, hath 
created us all to be happy; and we ſhould offend 
him, were we to liye in a perpetual ſtate of con- 


ſtraint and uneaſineſs. This ſyſtem agregs with what 


one of the Miamis ſaid to one of the miſſionaries. 
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BO OK 2 wife and I were continually at variance. My neigh- 
| „ bour diſagreed equally with me” Mo: ann) Nr zak 
Wives, and are bath ſatisfied." TO N. 

- A CELEBRATED writer, FEY we cata but ad- 
mire, even when we differ from him in opinion, has 
producttwe of arneys Vetus; and character, as it 
is among the Europeans. The ſavages, it is ſaid, 
are neither acquainted with the torments nor the de- 
lights of this moſt violent of all paffions. But if 
they are not ſo fond of women as civilized people 
are, it is not, perhaps, for want of powers or incli- 
nation to population. But the firſt wants of nature 
may, perhaps, reſtrain in them the claims of the ſe- 

cond. Their ſtrength is almoſt all exhauſted in pro- 
curing their ſubſiſtence. | Hunting and other expedi- 
tions leave them neither the opportunity nor the lei- 
ſure of attending to the increaſe of their ſpecies. No 
wandering nation dan ever be numerous. What muſt 
become of women obliged to follow their huſbands a 
Hundred leagues, with children at their breaſt or in 
their arms? What would become of the chil- 
dren themſelves if "deprived of the milk that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily” fail dufing the fatigues of the journey ? 
Hunting prevents, and war deſtroys, the increaſe of 
mankind. A ſavage warrior reſiſts the ſeducing arts 
of young women who ſtrive to allure him. When 
nature compels this tender ſex to make the firſt ad- 
vances, and to purſue the men that avoid them; thoſe 
Who are leſs inflamed with military ardour, than with 
the charms of beauty, yield to the temptation. But 
the true warriors, who have been early taught that 
an interepurſe with women enervates ſtrength and 
courage, do not ſo eaſily ſurrender; It is not, there- 
fore, 'owing to natural defects that Canada is unpeo- 
. dut to the track of life purſued by its inhabi- 


tants. 


m TIIE EAST AND WEST INDIES; ©” | 


tants. Though they are s. fit for procreation as our 
northern people, all their ſtrength is employed” for 
their own preſervation. Hunger does not permit 
them to attend to the paſſion of love. If the people 


of the ſouth ſacrifice every thing to this latter deſire, 


it is becauſe the former is eaſily ſatisfied. Im a coun- 
try where nature is very prolific, and man conſumes 
but little, all the ſtrength he has to ſpate is qentirely 


turned to population; which is like wiſe aſſiſted hy 


the warmth of the climate. In a climate here men 
conſume more than nature affords them / without 
pains; the time and the faculties of the human ſpe- 
cies are exhaulſted-an: I Are nenne 
population. FILE 10 20 & 79hnyw. Mohl 515 
Bor a further preof that” the ſavages are not les 
Fre to women than we are, is, that they are 
much fonder of their children. Their mothers ſuc- 
kle them till they are four or five years old, and ſome- 
times till ſix or ſeven. From their earlieſt infancy, 
their parents pay a regard to their natural indepen- 
dence, and never beat or chide them, leſt they ſhould 
check that free and martial ſpirit which is one day 


to conſtitute their principal character. They even 


forbear to make uſe of ſtrong arguments to perſuade 


them, becauſe this would be in ſome 'meaſare'a re- 


ſtraint upon their will. As they are only taught 


what they want to know, they are the happieſt chil- 


dren upon earth. If they die, the parents lament 
them with deep regret; and will ſometimes go ſix 
months after, to weep over the grave of their child; 


my the mother will ſprinkle it with her own, milk. 


TRE ties of friendſhip among the ſavages are al- 
0 as ſtrong as thoſe of nature, and more laſting. 


Theſe are never broken by that variety of claſhing 


intereſts, which, in our ſocieties, weaken even the 


een e eee When à man 
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has fixed his choice, he depoſits in the breaſt of his 
aſſociate his inmoſt thoughts, his ſentiments, his pro- 
jects, his ſorrows, and his joys. The two friends 
ſhare every thing in common. Their union is for 
life; they fight ſide by ſide; and if one falls, the 
other conſtantly dies upon the body of his friend. If 
they are ſeparated in ſome imminent danger, each 
calls upon the name of his friend, and 1 his 
ſpirit, as his tutelar deity. ;\ 
Tux ſavages ſhew a: degree of penetration and ſa- 
gacity, which aſtoniſhes every man who has not ob- 
ſerved how much our arts and methads of life contri- 
bute to render our minds dull and inactive: becauſe 
we are ſeldom under a neceſſity of thinking, and have 
only the trouble to learn. If however they fall 
ſhort of perfection in every thing, as the moſt ſaga» 
cious animals are obſexyed to do, it is, probably, be - 
cauſe, as they have no ideas but ſuch as relate to their 
preſent wants, the equality that ſubſiſts between them, 
lays: every. individual under a neceflity of thinking 
for himſelf, and of ſpending his whole life in ac- 
quring this common ſtock of knowledge; hence it 
may be reaſonably inferred, {that the ſum total of 
ideas in a ſociety of ſavages is no more than the ſum 
of ideas in each individual. 
 InsTEAD of abſtruſe — OIAOY the ſavages de. 
licht in ſongs. They are ſaid to have no variety in 
their ſinging; but it is uncertain whether thaſe who 
have heard them had an ear properly adapted to 
their muſic. When we firſt hear a foreign language 
ſpoken, the whole. ſeems. one continued ſound, and 
appears to be pronounced with the ſame tone of 
voice, without any modulation or proſody. It is 
only by continued habit that we learn to diſtin- 
guiſh the words and ſyllables, and to peroeive that 
eee dull, and that of others ſharp, 


- as 
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as alſo that ſome are long and others ſhort. Would: B- o Q * 
it not require at leaſt as much time to enable us to 


determine any thing certain with regard to the muſic 
of any nation, which. muſt nes be ſubordinate to 
their language oben fn | 
T'nzIR dances : are generally an emblem. af; 
and they uſually dance with their weapons in wang 
hands. There is ſomething | ſo regular, rapid, and 
terrible, in theſe dances, that an European, when firſt 
he ſees them, cannot help being ſtruck with. horror. - 
He imagines that the ground will-in a moment be co- 
yered with blood and ſcattered; limbs, and that none 
of the dancers or the ſpectators will ſurvive, It is 
ſomewhat remarkable, that in the firſt ages of the 
world, and among ſavage nations,” dancing ſhould be 
an imitative art, and that it ſhould have loſt that cha- 
racteriſtic in civilized countries, where it ſeems to be 
reduced to a ſet of uniform ſteps without meaning. 
But it is with dances as with languages, they grow 
abſtracted like the ideas they are intended to repreſent. 
The ſigns of them are more allegorical, as the minds 
of the people become more refined. In the ſame man- 
ner as a ſingle word, in a learned language, expreſſes 
ſeveral ideas, ſo, in an allegorical dance, a ſingle ſtep, 
a ſingle attitude, is ſufficient to excite a variety of 
ſenſations. It is owing to want of imagination either 
in the dancers, or the ſpectators, if a figured dance is 
. not, or does not appear to be, expreſſive. Beſides, the 
ſavages can exhibit none but ſtrong paſſions and fero- 
cious manners, and theſe muſt be repreſented by more 
ſignificant images in their dances, which are the lan- 
guage of geſture, the firſt and ſimpleſt of all languages. 
Nations living in a ſtate of civil ſociety, and in peace, 
have only the gentler pafliogs to repreſent, which are 
beſt expreſſed by delicate images, fit to convey refined 
ideas, It might not, however, be improper ſometimes 
. > & to 
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BOOK to bring back dancing to its firſt origin, to exhibit 


XV. 


the old implicity of manners, to revive che firft ſen- | 
ſations of nature by motions which repreſent ' them, 
to depart from the antiquated: and ſcientifie mode of 
the Greeks and Romans, and to adopt the lively and 
ſignificant i images of the rude Canadians. 

ITRksk ſavages, always totally devoted to the pur- 
ſuit of the preſent paſſion, are extravagantly fond of 
gaming, as is uſual with all idle people, — neo 
ly of games of chance. The fame men o are 
commonly ſo ſedate, moderate, and Uifintereſted, and 
have ſuch a command of themſelves, are outrageous, 
greedy and turbulent at play; they loſe their peace, 


their ſenſes, and all they are poſſeſſed of. Deſtitute 


of almoſt every thing, coveting all they ſee, and 
when they like it, eager to have and enjoy it, their 
attention is entirely turned to- the moſt ſpeedy and 
readieſt way of acquiring it. This is a conſequence 
of their manners, as well as of their character. The 
proſpect of preſent happineſs always prevents them 
from diſcerning the evils that may enſue. Fheir fore- 
caſt does not even reach from day to night. They 
are alternately ſilly children and violent men. Bvory 


| wy depends with them on the preſent moment. 


Gau alone would lead them to ſuperſtition, 


even if they were not naturally ſubje& to that ſcourge 


of the human race. But as they have few phyſicians 
or empirics of this kind to have recourſe toy they ſuf- 
fer leſs from this diſtemper of the mind then more po- 
Jiſhed nations, and are better diſpoſed to attend to the 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon which abate the violence of it. 
The Iroquois have a confuſed notion of a firſt Being 
who governs the world as he pleaſes. They never re- 


pine at the evil which this being permits. When ſome 
miſchance befalls them, they ſay ; the man abode will 


* ; and there iagpertmpsy mph zip in this 
ſubmiſſion, 


/ 
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worſhip thoſe two firſt principles of good and evil, 
which''oceur to the human mind as ſoon as it has ac- 
quired'any conception of inviſible ſubſtances. Some- 
times they” worſhip a river, a foreſt, the ſun or the 
moon; in ſhort, any beings in which they have ob- 
ſerved a certain power and motion; becauſe wherever 
they ſee motion they cannot account ory they ſup- 
pole there is a ſoul, 

Tux y ſeem to have ſome notion of a future ſtate; 
but, having no principles of morality, they do not 
think the next life is a ſtate of reward for virtue, and 
puniſhment for vice. The believe that the indefati- 
gable huntſman, the fearleſs and mercileſs warrior, 
who has flain and burnt many enemies, and made his 


country, where he will be ſupplied with plenty of 


as thoſe who are grown old in indolence and without 
glory, will be for ever baniſhed into a barren land, 


where they will be eternally expoſed to famine and 
ſickneſs. Their tenets are ſuited to their manners 


ſuch ſufferings as they are acquainted with. - They 


their deluſions. Coy are, however, often torment=. 
ed with dreams. | 
IonoRANCE is naturally prone to connect ſomethin 

myſterious with dreams, and to aſcribe them to the 
agency of ſome powerful being, who takes the oppor- 
tunity, when our faculties are ſuſpended and lulled 
aſleep, of watching over us in the abſence of our ſenſes. 
It is, as it were, a ſoul, diſtin& from aur own, that 
glides into us, to inform us of what is to come, when 
we cannot yet ſee it; though futurity is always pre- 
ſent to that Being who created all things. 


7 | In 


own town ' victorious, will after death paſs into a 


all kinds of animals to ſatisfy his hunger; where- 


and their wants. They believe in ſuch pleaſures and 


have more hopes than fears, and are happy, even in 


6 — 
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ſubmiſſion, than in all the reaſonings and declamati- B 2 0 K 
ons of 'our' philoſophers. Moſt other ſavage nation 
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Ix the bleak and rough climates of Canada, where 
the people live by hunting, their nerves are apt to be 
painfully affected by the inclemency of the weather, 
and by fatigue and long abſtinence. Then theſe ſa- 
vages have melancholy and troubleſome dreams; they 
imagine they are ſurrounded with enemies; they ſee 
their town ſurpriſed, and deluged in blood ; they re- 
ceive injuries and wounds ; their wives, their. chil- 
dren, their friends, are carried off. When they 
awake, they take theſe viſions for a warning from 
the gods ; and that fear which firſt inſpired them with 
this idea, adds to their natural ferocity, by the me- 
lancholy caſt it gives to their thoughts, and their 
gloomy complexions. The old women, who are uſe- 
leſs in the world, dream for the ſafety of the common- 
wealth. Some weak old men alſo, like them too, 
dream on public affairs, in which they have no ſhare 
or influence. Young men who are unfit for war, or 
laborious exerciſes, will dream too, that they may 
bear ſome part in the adminiſtration of the clan. In 
vain hath it been attempted, during two centuries, to 
remove illuſions ſo deeply rooted. The ſavages have 
conſtantly replied, You chriſtians laugh at the faith we 
have in dreams, and yet require us to believe things infi- 
nitely more improbable. Thus we ſee in theſe untutored 
nations the ſeeds of prieſtcraft, with all its train af 
evils, | 

" WERE it not for theſe melancholy. fits od dreams, | 
there would ſcarce ever be any contentions among 
them. Europeans who have lived long in thoſe coun- 
tries, aſſure us they never ſaw an Indian in a paſſion. 
Without ſuperſtition, there would be as few national 
as. private quarrels, 

PRIVATE differences are moſt commonly; edel 
by the majority of the people. The reſpect ſhewn 
by the nation to the en es lend an N 

Io xe 
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love, and diſpoſes him to peace. It is more difficult B oy o K 
to prevent quarrels, or put an end to hoſtilities _ — 
tween two nations. | 
Wax often takes its riſe from hunting. When two 
companies, which were ſeparated by a foreſt a hun- 
dred leagues in extent, happen to meet and tointerfere 
with each other's ſport, they ſoon quarrel, and turn 
thoſe weapons againſt one another which were intend- 
ed for the deſtruction of bears. This light ſkirmiſh 
is a ſource of eternal diſcord. The vanquiſhed party 
vows implacable vengeance againſt the conquerors, 
a national hatred which will be maintained by their 
poſterity, and be rekindled from their aſhes. The 
mutual wounds, which both parties ſuffer in ſkirmiſh- 
es of this kind, ſometimes put a ſtop to theſe conten- 
tions; when on each fide they happen to be occaſion- 
ed by ſome impetuous young men, who in the heat of 
youth may have been tempted to remove to a confi- 
derable diſtance, in order to make a trial of their mi- 
litary ſkill. But the contentions between Whole" na- 
tions are not eaſily excited. | 
THz declaration of war when it appears ene, 
is not left to the judgment and deciſion of one man. 
The nation meets and the chief ſpeaks. He ſtates 
the nature of the injury and cauſes of complaint. The 
matter is conſidered; the dangers and the conſequen- „ 
ces of a rupture are weighed. The orators ſpeak di- ot” 
rectly to the point, without heſitation, without di- 
greſſion, or without miſtaking the caſe. The argu- 
ments are diſcuſſed with a ſtrength of reaſoning and 
eloquence that ariſes from the evidence and ſimplicity 
of the matter in diſpute ;- and even with an imparti- 
ality which is leſs affected by their ſtrong paſſions, 
than it is among us by a combination of ideas. If 
war be unanimouſly determined by their giving a 
general ſhout, the allies are invited to join in it, 


which 
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2 OK which they ſeldom refuſe, as they always: haye ſome 
48 — injury to revenge, or ſome ſlain to n * weir 
ſoners. 

THe ſavages next proceed to the leckte of; Aa thief, 
or captain of the expedition; and great ſtreſs is laid 
upon phyſiognomy. This might be a very fallacious, 
and even ridiculous, way of forming a judgment of 
men, where they have been trained up from their in- 
fancy to diſguiſe their real ſentiments, and where, by 
a conſtant Practiceluf d:Guwnlation: and artificial pak 
mind. But a ſavage, wha, 18 ſolely guided 7 e 
andi is acquainted with its workings, is ſeldom: miſtak- 
en in the judgment he forms at firſt ſiht. The chief 
requiſite, next to a warlike aſpect, is a ſtrong voice; 
becauſe, in armies that march without drums or cla- 
rions, in order more effectually to ſurpriſe the enemy, 
nothing is ſo proper to ſound an alarm, or to give the 
fignal, for the onſet, as the terrible voice of à chief 
Who ſhouts and ſtrikes at the ſame tink, But the beſt 
recommendations for a general are his exploits. Eve- 
xy one is at liberty to boaſt of his victories, in order 
that he may be the fitit to expoſe himſelf to march 
foremoſt to meet danger; to tell what he has done, in 
order to ſnew What he will do ; and: the ſavages thinł 
felf-commendation not eee a hero n 
Menhir 8 2 9122016 10 28 

HE who is choſen on. be: chief, * to lead on the 
reſt; in the path of glory, never fails to — | 
«© Comrades, ſays; he, the bones of out brethren ar 
9 5 ſtill uncovered. They: Cry out againſt us 3 we 
6 muſt ſatisfy them. Young men to arms; fill 
« your n ren — with gloomy 


* 


KC « rips Vith our — hat — the dead 
* With the ſhouts of vepgeatice. Let 8 ga and bache 
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aue bee of our enemies, take priſoners, and BO © * 


« fight. as long as water, ſhall flow; in the rivers, 
and as long as the ſun; and e nas remain a 


in the firxmament. 71 


Ax theſe words, thoſe pa 3 arg enger for 


war, go to the chief; and ſay, Me tuill ſbare the danger 
with choc. So you. ſhall, replies the chief; toe will bare 


it tagether. But as no perſuaſions ate made uſe of to 
induce any one to join the army, leſt a falſe point of 
honour-ſhould;compel men of no courage to take the 
field, a man muſt undergo many trials before he can 
be admitted a8 a, ſoldier. If 2 a young man, who has 
neyer yet faced the, enemy, ſhould: betray the leaſt im- 
patience, when, after long. abſtinence, . he is ex- 
poſed to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, the intenſe 


froſts of the night, or the ſlingz of inſects, he would 
be, declared incapable and unworthy to bear arms, | 


Are the ſoldiers of our militias and armies formed in 
this manner: On the Contrary, what a mournful and 


ominous ceremonꝶ is ours [ Men who have not been 
able to eſcape being preſſed into the ſervice, or could 


nat, procure an exemption by purchaſe, or by virtue 
of ſome privilege... march heavily along, with down: 
caſt looks, and pale dejected faces, before a ma- 


XV. 
= 


giſtrate, 8 office is odious. to the people, and 


whoſe haneſty is doubtful. The afflicted and 


9 parents. ſeem to be following their ſon | 


o the; grave... A black ſcroll,. iſſuing from à , fa- 


— urn, points out the victims which the prince 
deyotes to war, A diſtracted. mother in vain preſ- 


ſes her ſon ta her boſomy. and. ſtrives to detain 


him; he is torn, from her arms, and the bids 


him an eternal, farewel, curſing Ide day. "of her 


and that of her.delivery..; It is not cer- 
h; ſacrifices that gogd ſoldiers, are to 


N Js is: not with chase less of, Kk 
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and conſternation that the ſavages go to meet victory. 
They march out in the midſt of feſtivity, ſinging arid 
dancing. The young married women follow their 
huſbands for a day or two, without ſhewing any figrs 
of grief or ſorrow.” Theſe women, who do not even 
utter a groan in the pangs of child-birth, would ſcorn, 
to ſoften the minds of the defenders and avengers of 
their country, by the tears even of tenderneſs and 
com Sn. | LOO LO TE 4 54. 
TRE Vespene of- theſe abags Habs" are a kind 
of f ſpear, armed with ſharp bones, and a ſmall club of 
very hard wood, of a round figure, and with one cut- 
ting edge. Inſtead of this laſt, ſince their acquaint- 
ance with the Europeans, they make uſe of a hatchet; 


which they manage with amazing dexterity. Moſt of 


them have no inſtrument of defence; but if they at- 
tack the paliſades that ſurround a town, they cover 
their body with a thin plank. Some of them uſed to 


wear a kind of cuiraſs made with plaited reeds; but 


they left it off, on kuding it was not proof againſt 
fire arms. e ; 2 ii i 5 SUS8937 ©4 5148 

Tux army is followed by dreamers; who aſſume 
the name of jugglers, and are too after! ſuffered to 
determine the military operations. I' hey mareh 
without any colours. All the warrfors, who are 
almoſt naked, that they may be the more alert in 
battle, rub their bodies with coal, to appear more 


terrible, or with mould; that they may not be ſo 


eaſily ſeen at a diſtance, ' and by that means better 
able to ſurpriſe the enemy. Notwithſtanding their 
natural intrepidity and averſion" for all diſgu uiſe, 
their wars are carried on with artifice. Theſe ſtra- 
tagems, common to all nations, whether ſavage or 

civilized, are become neceſſary to the petty nations 
of Canada. They would have totally deſtroyed 


one another, had they not made the glory of their 
chiefs 


chiefs to eonſiſt-in = home all their a HY 22 OE 
ons, rather chan in ſhedding the blood of their: foes. — 


Honour, therefore, is to be gained by falling upon 


the enemy before he is prepared. Theſe people, whoſe 


ſenſes have never been impaired; ate extremely quick 
in their ſmell, and can diſcover the places where 

men have trod. By the keenneſs of that and of 
their fight, it is ſaid they can trace footfteps: that are 


made upon the ſhorteſt graſs, upon the dry ground, 


and even upon Rows} and from the ume of the 


| belong. Perhaps, they may do this by the leaves 


from the foreſts which always cover the ground. 
- WRrEN they are ſo fortubate as to ſurpriſe the ene- 
my, they diſcharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall 
upon them with their clubs or hatchets. If they are 
upon their guard, or well intranched, they retreat if 


they can: if not, they fight till they conquer or 


die. The. victorieus ang. diſpatch the wounded 


"whom they cannot e bal he dead, and 
* ſome prifoners. 1 % DT DOTS 


Tung conqueror lextes his ate . the feld 
of battle, having previouſly: exigraven upon it the 
mark of his nation, that of bis family, and eſpecially 
his, own. picture; that is to ſay, am oval with the 
figures marked an his own face." Others paint all theſe 
enſigns of honour; or rather trophies of victory on 


the ſtump of a tree, or on à pieces of the bark, with 


coal mixed up with ſeveral colours, Fo this th 


add the hiſtory! not only of the battle, but of the 


whole compaigh in hieroglyphie characters,. Next 
to the picture of tlie general, the numbers of his ſoldi- 
ers are marked by ſa' many lines; of the priſoners 
pointed out by fo many little images, and that of the 


dead by ſo my human figures without heads. Such 


are the cxpreffive and technical figrs which, in all 8 
Vor. IV. "BS _ 
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B EY K original ſocieties, have preceded the art of writing | 
aud printing, and the voluminous! libraries which fill 


the palaces of the rich and idle, and dee the 


| minds of the learned. 


Tux hiſtory of an Indian war is but a | ſhort one ; 
make haſte to deſcribe it, for fear the enemy 


|: ſhould rally and fall upon them. Fhe conqueror glo- 


ries in; a precipitate retreat, and never ſtops till he 
reaches his own territory and his own town. There 
he is received with the warmeſt tranſports of joy, and 
finds his reward in the applauſes of his countrymen. 


A debate then enſues, how the priſoners, who are 1205 


nn advantage of their victory, ſhall be diſpoſed of. 
Tus moſt fortunate of the captives are thoſe. — 


are choſen to replace the warriors who fell in the late 
This adoption has been 
wiſcly contrived to perpetuate nations which would 
. ſoon be deſtroyed by frequent wars. The priſoners ; 


action, or in former battles. 


being once incorporated into a family, become cou- 


ſins, uncles, fathers, brothers, huſbands; in ſhort, _ 
they ſucceed to any degree of conſanguinity, in which . 
the: deceaſed ſtood, whoſe place they ſupply; and 
theſe affectionate titles convey all their rights to them, ; 
at the ſame time that they bind them to all their en- 


gagements. Far from being ayerſe for attaching 
them ſelves with all proper affection to the family that 
has adopted them, they will not refuſe even to take up 


arms againſt their on countrymen. Yet this is ſure- 
ly a ſtrange inverſion of the ties of nature. They 
muſt be very weak nien, thus to ſhift the object of 
their regard with the viciffitudes of fortune. The 
truth is, that war ſeems to cancel all the bonds of na- 
tute, and to confine a man's feelings to himſelf 


alone. Hence ariſes that union between friends 


among the ſavages, which is obferved to be ſtronger 
Thoſe 
81 ; & i V3 ho ; 


__ that which ſubſiſts between — 


* 


hes is i. 0 tia... 


Ys A 


who are ta fightand ee are more fitmly = Þ 
tached than-thoſe who are born together, or under the 
ſame roof When war or death has diſſol ved that 
conſanguinity which is cemented by nature or hus 
been formed by choice; the ſame fate which louds 
the ſavage with chains, gives him new-relatiohs and 
friends. Cuſtom and common conſent have autho- 
riſed this ſingular law, which CI fprang 
from neceſſity- A 5% 0 aA 
Bur it — happens Aba e refuſes 
this adoption; ſometimes that he is excluded from it: 
= A tall handſome priſoner had loſt ſeveral of his fingers 
W in battle. This cireumſtance was not noticed at firſts 
| Friend, ſaid, the widow to whom he was allotted;: tu 

bad choſen; you to live with ur; but in the condition you 
| appear, unable to fight and to. defend ut, bf what uſe is lift 
to you! Death is certainly preferable." I am of the ſame 
apinion, anſwered, the ſavage. Moll tben, replied the 
woman, this evening you ſpall be tied to the flake. For 
your own glory, and for the honour of our family aubo have 
adapted you, remember to behave lil a man of courage: 
He-promiſed he: would, and kept his word: For three 
days he endyred. the moſt cruel. torments with a con- 


His new. family. never- forſook him, but encouraged 
him by their. applauſe, and ſupplied him with drin 
and tobacco in the midſt of his ſufferings. What a 
mixure of xirtus and-ferocity l Every thing is. great 
in theſe people who, are not enſſaved- This is 
the ahi of nature in all its horrors and its beau 


N W 4 
* ys # * f — A wot 771 1 
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Tux captives,y whom none chuſe loge; ate en 
| — . — to death. The victims are prepared for 

it by every, thing that may tend to inſpire. them with 
e ſorlifg.; The bob: for he kindeſt: e 
7 Man e enn 2 119 10 


” 
= . #3 
"IS + %:; * 
% * x, 


fancy. amd chearfulneſs that ſer them all at defiance; 


6 


‚ ee. s 


9 * the mot endearing names, are laviſhed upon them. 


oe guns 


ta tlie very moment of their fentence. Is this 
campaſſtam, or is it a reſinement of harbarity? At 


| the pile is ready. Brother, ſays he, l patient, you are 
cane © be burnt; r e ores, 


but the: women are the moſt vielent in their expreſ- 


| bravds; others cut it in Mees; ſome tear of his nails; 


_ they make him Hnger for # week. 1 . ebe : 3 


os Upbraids them * their weaknefs, tells them they 
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They are even ſometimes indulged with women 


laſt a betald comes, and acquaints the wretch that 


ITI %. 1 | 
T uksE W 4re ten with e applanſs'; 


flons- of the common joy. She to whom the prifo- 
ner-is delivered up, inſtantly invekes he ſhade of 2 
father, à hufband, a ſon, the deareſt friend, . 
deatli is ſlill unrevengedi Draw nar, the'cries, f 
Perpving a feaſt for : thee." Ont end Kad ig, 
rung bar of the broth I intent ts give thee. © This warri- 
or is geg 10 be patio the bangen, 250 will apply 
dor hatrhots alf over his. body + They will pull off hes 
Nair: Ney Lan- Nn "of "Bis Kea 2. be 


Furs D dikay e vpn tes tin, 
We is tied, to à poſt near the fiery pile, and by Arik- 
ing or maiming him,” ſhe gives the Me nal for the 
intended cruettics; / Phere is not 2 ba 'or chile 
in eke elan whom this Rght has brought togethe 
uhe does not take a part in torturin "and flaying the 
miſerable captive. Some pierce his fleffr with fires 


while others eut of his fingers, roaſt thum, and devouf 
them before his face. Nothing ftops his Sibeurionthy 
but the fear of haſtening his end : they ſtudy to pro- 
Tong his ſuſferitigs fer "whole" days; and fometimes 


Ix the midſt of theſe torments, 1 great 
compoftire fings his death-ſong; inſults e 


know 
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know. ant et bos eee the Hatch of thaie: relations BOOK 
whom he has Alain, and excites, them by outrages or — 1 


intreaties to a further exertion of their crueltias. It 
is a conflict between the victim and his tarmenitors;; 
a dreadful challenge between conſtancy in ſuffering, 
and obſtinacy in torturing. But the ſenſe: of glory 
predominates. Whether this intoxication of enthu- 
ſiaſm ſuſpenda, or wholly benumbs, all ſenſe of pain; 


or whether cuſtom and education alone produce 


theſe prodigies of heroiſm, certain it is, that the 
ſufferer dies without ever nen 4 rr heav- 
ing e e nen 

How ſhall we account far this inſenſibility 5 Is it 


1 owing to the climate, or to the manner of life ?:Colder 
blood, thicker humours, a conſtitution rendered more 


phlegmatic by the dampneſs of che air and che ground, 
may doubtleſs blunt the irritabiliey of the nervous 


ſyſtem in Canada. Men who are conſtantly <xpoſed- 


to all the inclemencies of the weather, the fatipues of 


hunting, and the perils. af war, contract ſueh u figi- 
© ity of Abres, fuch a habit of ſuffering, a6 makes them 


inſenſible to pain. It is ſaid: the ſavages are fearee 


ever convulſed in the agonies of death, Whether they 
die of ſickneſs or of a wound. As they have ne ap- 


prehenſions, either of the approaches or the £01 


| quences of death, their imagination does net ſuggeſt 
that artificial ſenſibility againſt which "nature has 
guarded them. Their whole Ie, whether eenſidered 
An a natural or moral view, is calculated to inſpire 


them with a contempt for deach, hich we ſo much 
Aread; and to enable them ts overcome he ne 


| Pain, Which is increaſed by-our Indulgeness,”.. | 
Bor a circumſtance ſtiH' more aſtonifhing in the 


character of the Indians than their reſolution in firp- 
ba ona, is che ranoour that appears in their 
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B ook come the moſt cruel of all animals. In general rew 
XV. 
ans is not proſecuted with cruelty Either among 


nations or between individuals who are governed by 
good laws; which, at the ſame time that they pro- 


dect the ſubject, reſtrain him from committing inju- 


ries, Vengeance is not a very lively principle in wars 
that are carried on between great nations, becauſe 
they have but little to fear from their enemies. But 
in thoſe petty nations, where a conſiderable ſhare of 


the power of the ſtate belongs to each individual, 


where the loſs of one man endangers the whole com- 
munity, war is nothing elſe than a ſpirit of revenge 


that actuates the whole body. Among independent 


men, who entertain a degree of eſteem for themſelves 
which. can never be felt by men who: are under ſub- 
zection; among ſavages whoſe affections are very live- 


ly and confined to a few: objects, injuries muſt necef- 
ſarily be teſented to the [greateſt degree, becauſe they 


affect the perſon in the moſt — manner: the af- 
ſaſſination of a friend, of ſon,” of à brother, or of 
a fellow citizen, muſt be avenged by the death of the 


aſſaſſin. Theſe beloved ſhades are continually calling 


out for yengeance-from-their graves. They wander 
about in the foreſts, amidſt the mournful accents of 
the birds of night; theꝝ appear in the phoſphorus and 
in the lightning; and ſuperſtition pleads for them in 
the aMlited or incenſed hearts of their friends. 

Wx we conſider the hatred. which the ley af | 
theſe ſavages bear to each other; the hardſhips they un- 
dergo; the ſcarcity, they are often expoſed to; the fre- 
quency gf their wars; the ſmall number of inhabi- 
tants ; the numberleſs ſnares we lay for them; we can 
not but. foreſee, that, in leſs than three oenturies, the 
whole race will be extinct! What judgment will pof- 
terity form of this ſpecies.of men, who will exiſt only 
wk the a of Ye er e Win ms accounts 
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them, as the Centaurs and Lapithæ are ſpoken of at 
preſent. How many contradictions will not poſteri- 
ty diſcover in their cuſtoms and manners! Will not 
ſuch of our writings as may then have eſcaped the 
deſtructive hand of time, paſs for romantic inventi- 


ons, like thoſe which Plato has left us nnn the | 


ancient Atlantica? _ 

TRE character of the Noth: e as we 
| Hifi deſcribed it, had ſingularly diſplayed itſelf in 
the. war between the Iroquois and the Algonquins: 
Theſe two nations, the largeſt in Canada, had formed 
a kind of confederacy. The former, who tilled the 
ground, imparted: their productions to their allies, 
who in return ſhared with them the fruits of their 
chace. Connected by their reciprocal wants, they 
mutually defended each other. During the ſeaſon 
when all the labours of agriculture were interrupted by 
the ſnow on the ground, they lived together. The 
Algonquins went a hunting; and the Iroquois ſtaid at 
rg to ſkin he Py cure Ferrer and dreſs the 


IT e one year chat A arty of 3 


who were not very dextrous, or much uſed to the 


Chace, proved unſueceſsſul. The Iroquois, who at- 


tended them, deſired leave to try whether they ſhould 
ſucceed better. This requeſt, which had ſometimes 
been complied with, was not granted. 


| the night, and brought home a great number of ani- 


Irritated at 
this unſeaſonable refuſal, they went out privately in 


The Freneh 
imprudentlx 
take a part 
in the wars 
of the ſa- 


Vages. 


mals. The Algonquins greatly mortified, to blot out 


the very. remembrance of their diſgrace; waited. till 
the Iroquois huntſmen were aſleep, and put them all 
to death. This maſſacre. occaſioned a great alarm. 
_ offended nation demanded. juſtice, which was 

: | n 


= 


given of the ſavages appear to 'them in the ſame light B tre K 
as the fables of antiquity do to us? It will ſpeak of — 


4 
> q 3 
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BOOK haughtily refuled and they were given to under 
— 2 , =—_ that ivy; muſt net open wit ſmalleſt aue. 
TRE enn enraged at this os winds 
ment, vowed that they would either be revenged, or 
that they would periſh in the attempt. But not be- 
ing powerful enough to venture to attack their haugh» | 
ty adverſaries, they removed to a greater diftance in 
order to try their ſtrength, and improve their military 
| Os by making war againſt ſome lefs formidable nati- 
As ſoon as. they had leatnt ta approach like 
Fn to attack like li As, and to fly like birds,” as 
they expreſs themſel vas, they were no longer afraid to 
encounter the Algonquins; and, therefore, carried on 
2 war againſt them with a degree of rancour nen 
tionable to their teſentment. | 
IT was juſt at the time when theſs inter were 
kindled throughout Canada, that the French made thelr 
firſt appearance in that country. The Montagne, who | 
inhabited the lower parts of the river St. Lawrenee; the 
Algonquins, whe were ſettled upon its banks, from 
Quebec to Montreal ; the Hurons, who were difperf- 
ed about the lake that bears that name; and ſome lefs 
conſiderable nations, who wandered about in the inter- 
madiate ſpaces ; were all inclined to favour the ſettle< 
ment of the ſtrangers : theſe ſeveral nations combined 
againſt the Lroquois, and, unable to withſtand them, 
| imagined that they might find in their. new gueſts an 
unexpected refource, which would infure them ſuc- 
ceſs. From the opinion they entertained of the Freneh, 
which ſcemed-as if it were formed upon a tharough 
knowledge of their character, they flattered themſelves 
they might engags them in their quarrel, and were not 
difappointed. Champlain, who dught to have avaited 
| himſelf of theſuperior knowledge of the Europeans to 
E Re n the Americans, did not 


e z Len 


... nn EE De I 


jenny in length, and more than forty in breath. 


even attempt it. He warmly eſpouſed the intereſts B 
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of his neighbours, AAS ar reer W 3 


: ant anemy. 8 


Tus countty_ of the Iroquois was near eigbey 


It was bounded by the lake Erie, the lake Ontario, 
the river 8t. Lawrence, and the celebrated countries 
ſince known by the names of New-York and Ponſyl · 
vania, The ſpace between theſe vaſt limits was 
watered by ſeveral fine rivers, and was inhabited by 


W five nations, which could bring about twenty thou- 


fand warriors into the field; though they are now re- 
duced to leſs than fifteen hundred, 'They formed a 


kind of league or aſſociation, not unlike that of the 


Switzers or the Dutch. Their deputies met once a 
year, to hold their feaſt of union, and Wann 
the intereſts of the commonwealth. | 


Tnoven the Iroquois did not pes n 


; attacks by enemies who had ſo often been canquer« 
4, they were not unprepared. The engagement 


was begun with equal hopes on both ſides; one re- 
lying on their uſual ſuperiority; the other on the a. 
ſiſtanes of their new ally, whoſe fire · arms could not 


fail af inſuring the victory. And, indeed, no ſooner 


had Champlain and the two Frenchmen who attend - 
ed him fired a ſhot, which killed two chieſs of the 


Iroquois, and mortally wounded à third, than the 
whole army fled = _ neee and con- 


ſter nation. 
THis ee * ths 000 fe 


acm te think of changing their mede of defence. 


In the next campaign, they jadped it neceſſary to in- 


they were unacquainted with. But their precaution 


= was ineffectual. Notwithſtanding an obſtinate re- 
: a 700 their intrenchments were forced by the In- 


dians, 


trench themſelves, to elude the force of "weapons - 
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dians, ſupported by a briſker fire from a greater 
number of Frenchmen than appeared in the firſt ex- 
pedition. The Iroquois were almoſt all killed or 


taken. Thoſe who had eſcaped from the eee 


were precipitated into a river and drowned." © 
Tais nation would probably have been deftroyed, 

or compelled to live in peace, had not the Dutch, 

who in,1610 founded the colony of New Belgia, in 


their neighbourh , furniſhed them with arms and 


ammunition. P bly too they might ſecretly fo- 
ment their diviſions, the furs taken from the enemy 
during the continuance of hoſtilities being a greater 


object than thoſe they could procure from their own 


The 
Prench 
ſettlement 
makes no 
progreſs. 
The cauſe 
of (his. 


Chace. However this may be, this connection re- 


ſtored the balance between both parties. Various 
hoſtilities and injuries were committed by each nati- 
on, which weakened, the ftrength of both. This 
perpetual ebb and flow of ſucceſs, which, in govern- 
ments actuated by motives of intereſt rather than of 
revenge, would infallibly have reſtored tranquillity, - 
ſerved but to increaſe animoſities, and to exaſperate a 
number of little clans, bent upon each other's de- 
ſtruction, The conſequence was, that the weakeſt 
of theſe petty nations were ſoon deſtroyed ; and the 
reſt were gradually reduced to nothing, 
THESE deſtructive events did not however con» 
tribute to advance the power of the French. In 
1626 they had only three wretched ſettlements, ſur- 
rounded with pales. The largeſt of theſe contained 


but fifty inhabitants, including men, women, and 


children. The climate had not proved deſtructive to 


the people ſent there: though ſeyere, it was whole- 


ſonie, and the Europeans ſtrengthened their conſtitu - 
tions without endangering their lives. The little 
progreſs they made was entirely owing to an exclu- 
hve Bas whoſe Chief deſigns were not ſo much 


intended 
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to enrich themſelves by the fur trade. 
might have been immediately removed, by aboliſhing 
this monopoly, and allowing a free trade; but it was 
not then time to adopt ſo ſimple a theory. The go- 
vernment, however, choſe only to employ a more 


property and credit. 


THEY gave them the diſpoſal of the fertleinents 
that were or ſhould be formed in Canada, together 


thought proper, and of making war or peace, as 
ſhould beſt promote their intereſt. The whole trade 
by ſea and land was allowed them for a term of fifteen 
years, except the cod and whale fiſheries, which were 
left open to all. The beaver and all the fur trade 
was granted to the company for ever.. 


The king made the company a preſent of two large 
ſhips, conſiſting of ſeven hundred men. Twelve of 
the principal were raiſed ta the rank af nobility, 
Gentlemen, and even the clergy, already too rich, 
were invited to ſhare in this trade. The company 


kinds of commodities and merchandiſe, free of any 
duty whatſoever. A perſon, who exerciſed any trade 


to the freedom of the ſame trade in France. The 
laſt favour granted them was the free entry af all 
goods manufactured in thoſe diſtant regions. This 


an infinite advantage over thoſe of the mother- coun- 


a try, who were encumbered with a variety of duties, 
letters of maſter- hip, charges for ſtamps, and with 


all the impediments which e r warde oy 
4 509g ara without end 5 


numerous aſſociation, N of men of n | 


with a power of fortifying and governing them as _ | 


To all theſe: were added further — 


were allowed the liberty of ſending and exporting all 


in the colony for the ſpace of ſix years, was entitled 


ſingular privilege gave the workmen of New France 


intended to create a national power in 1 as 5 0 © K 
This evil 9 
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B £4 2 K In return for ſo many marks of partiality, the 
company, which had a capital of a hundred thouſand 
| crowns, (13, 125l.) engaged to bring into the colony, 
in the year 1628, which was the firſt year they en- 
Joyed their privilege, two or three hundred er 
of ſuch trades as were fitteſt for their purpoſe ; and 
| ſixteen thouſand men before the year 1643 · They 
were to, provide them with lodging and board, to 
maintain them for three years, and afterwards to give 
them as much cleared land as would be neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence, with a ſufficient assi grain 
to ſow it the firſt year 
Foros did _ ſecond the endeayonrs of go- 
vernment in favour of the new company. The firſt 
ſhips they fitted out were taken by the Engliſh, who 
were lately at variance with France, on account of 
the ſiege of Rochelle. Richelieu and Buckingham, 
who were enemies from jealouſy, from perſonal cha- 
racter, from ſtate intereſt, and from every motive that 
can excite an jrreconcileable enmity between two 
ambitious minitters, | took this opportunity to ſpirit 
up the two kings they governed, and the two nations 
they wanted to oppreſs. The Engliſh, who fought 
for their intereſts, gained the advantage over the 
French; and the latter loſt Canada in 1629. The 
council of Lewis XIII. were ſo little acquainted with 
the value of this ſettlement; that they were inclined 
not to demand the reſtitution of it; but the pride of 
the leading man, who, being at the head of the com- 
pany, conſidered the encroachments of the Engliſh as 
— inſult, prevailed with them to alter their 
opinion. They met with leſs difficulty than they 
expected; and Canatia was reſtored to the "rin 
| W by the treaty of St, Germain en Laye. 
Tu French were not taught . The 


Ges ignorance, the ſame negligence, prevailed after 


a = Q® 


Ss, Sie, 8 


of Carignan. The French gradually recovered ah cage 
abſolute ſuperiority over the Troquois. Three of their feded. 


& 
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the recovery of Canada as before. The monopol iz- * 

ing fulfilled none of their engagements. 
'Fhis breach of promiſe, far from being punithed, 
was, in à manner, rewarded by a prolongation of 


their charter. The clamours of all Canada were diſ- 


regarded at ſuch a diſtance ; and the deputies, ſent 


| to repreſent its wretched fituation, were denied ac- 


cefs to the throne, where timid: truth is never ſuffered 
to approach, but is awed into fikenice by threats and 
puniſhments. This behaviour, equally repugnant 
to humanity, private intereſt and good policy, was 
attended with fuch conſequences as might naturally 
be expected from it. Commerce declined, as the 
communication was too dangerous. The Indians, 
weakly ſupported by their allies the French, were 
continually flying before their old enemy, whom they 
were accuſtomed to dread. The Iroquois, refuming 
their ſuperiority, openly boaſted that they ſhould 
compel the ſtrangers to quit the country, after hav- 
ing ſeized upon ſome of their children, to replace 
ſuch as they had loſt of their-own. The French 
themſelves, forgotten by their mother - country, and 
unable to gather- in their ſcanty crops without ha- 
zard of their lives, were determined to abandon a ſet- 
tlement ſo ill ſupported. Such was the deplorable 
ſtate of the colony, that it was reduced to ſubſiſt up- 
on the charities whieh rg ran WY received n | 


. Larops 2 


F French miniſtry,” at length awakened from The 


a cheir lethargy by that general commotion which at that French are 


time agiestedt every nation, ſent 2 body of fur Bun- from th 


from their 


dred well diſciplined troops to Canada in 1662. "This inaAivity. 


corps was- reinforced two years after by the regiment which this 


nations, alarmed at their loffes, made propoſals for 
FEE 37% g : * 3 
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an accommodation ; and the other two were ſo much 
weakened, that they were induced to accede to it in 
1668. At this time the colony firſt enjoyed a pro- 
found peace; which paved the way for its proſperi- | 
ty, and a freedom of trade contributed to ſecure it. 
The beaver trade alone continued to be monopolized. 
Tris revolution in affairs excited induſtry. - The 
orm coloniſts, whoſe weakneſs had till then con- 
fined them within their ſettlements, now ventured to 
extend their plantations, and cultivated them with 
greater confidence and ſucceſs. \- All the ſoldiers, who 
conſented to ſettle: in this part of the world, obtained 
their diſcharge, together with a grant of ſome pro- 
perty. The officers had lands given them in propor- 
tion to their rank. The former ſettlements were im- 
proved; and new ones eſtabliſhed, wherever the in- 
tereſt or ſafety of the colony required it. This ſpi- 
rit and activity occaſioned an increaſe of traffic with 
the Indians, and revived the intercourſe between both 
continents. This proſperity ſeemed likely to re- 
ceive additional advantages from the care taken by the 
ſuperintendants of the colony, not only to ꝓreſerve 
friendſhip with the neighbouring nations, hut like 
wiſe to eſtabliſh peace and harmony among themſelves, 
Not a ſingle act of hoſtility. was committed through» 
out a tract of four or five hundred leagues ; acircum-' 
9 perbaps, unheard- of before in North Ameri- 
It ſhould ſeem that the French had kindled the 

W at their arrival, ould 00! con Ri it Kr n 
effectually. ©3387 Bel 11475. 
Bur this concord mb gh continue . peo 

1 1 * ple: who were always armed for the chace, unleſs the 
" Power | that had effected it ſhould preſerve it by the 

| ſuperiority of i its. forces. Ihe Iroquois, finding this 
precaution was neglected, reſumed. that reſtleſs diſ- 
e ariſing from their love of revenge and domi- 


nion. 
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good terms with all who were either allies or neigh-. 
= bours to the French. Notwithſtanding this mode- 

ration, they were told that they muſt immediately 
lay down their arms, and reſtore all the priſoners they 
had taken, or expect to ſee their country deſtroyed, 
and their habitations burnt down. This haughty 
ſummons incenſed their pride. They anſwered, that 


their independence; and that they ſhould make the 
French ſenſible, that they were friends not to be ne- 
glected, and enemies not to be deſpiſed. But, as 

W they were ſtaggered with the air of authority that dad 
been aſſumed, they complied in part with the terms 
required of them, and the; affair Was thus 8 
miſed. _ 

Bur this kind of Fae? Fx 8 jnconlad hs 
reſentment of a people more accuſtomed to commit 


bad diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of New Belgia, and re- 
mained maſters of the territory they bad e 
WE which they had called New York, availed theinſelyes 
of the diſpoſitions of the e They not only 
excited the ſpirit of diſeord, but added preſents to 
induce them to break with the French. The ſame 
rrtifices were uſed to ſeduce the reſt of their allies. 
3 [Thoſe who adhered to their allegiance were attacked. 
All were invited, and ſome compelled to bring their 
Wbcaver and other furs to New Vork, where they, al, 
Wt 2 higher price than in the French colon; 
= Dznoxvills, who had lately been ſent to Dan 
a la to enforce obedience to the authority of the proud - 
12 of - monarchs, was impatient of all theſe inſults. 
Though he was in a condition not only to defend 
Pon frontiers, but even to encroach upon thoſe of 
e N yet, ſenſible . nation e 


they ſhould never ſuffer the leaſt encroachment on 


* 


nion. They were, however, careful to continue on 2 K 
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BOOK be attacked without being deſtroyed, it was agroed 
* that the French ſhould remain in a ſtate of freming 


& refelve to do it. Vour heart has had no ſhare in 
e the infult that has been put upon us; and it would 


conducted him to a rx wy wh 1 
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inaction, till they had received from Europe the na- 
ceffary reinforcements for executing fo deſperate a re+ 
ſolution. 'Thefe ſuccours arrived in 1687; and the 
colony had then 21,249 per ſons, ef. whom ur bs 
third were able to bear arms. 

' NaTwIiTHSTANDING "ELD GUPTA 


nonville had recourſe to ſtratagem; and diſhonoured 


the French name among the favages by an infamous 
perfidy. Under pretence of terminating their differ- 
ences by negotiation, he baſely abufed the confidence 
which the Iroquois repoſed in the Jeſuit Lamberville, 
to allure their | chiefs to a conference. As foon as 
they arrived, they were put nn. at 

uebec, and ſent to the gallies. 

Or the firſt report of this treachery, the old men 


nr for their miffionary, and addreſſed him in the 


following manner: We are authorized by every 
« motive to treat you as an enemy, but we cannot 


ede urijuſt to puniffi yon for a crime you deteſt ftild 


more thaw ourfelves. But you muſt leave us. Our 


< raftr young men might conſider you in the light 
« of a traitor, who has delivered up the chiefs of our 
nation, to ſhameful flavery. After this ſpeech, 
theſe ſavages, whom the Europeans have abways call- 
ed barbarians, gave che miffionary ſome guides, who 


pirtfes Sun uf nf e \ 
Tum French preſentiy prend beer enen le 
dians bordering upon the great lakes; but Denon- 
ville had neither the actibrey nor the expedition ne- 
ceſfary to improve theſe firſt ſuceeſſes. While he was 


| taken up — * en 


paign 
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paign was cloſed without the acquiſition of any per- 
manent advantage. This increaſed the boldneſs of 
the Iroquois who lived near the French ſettlements, 
where they repeatedly committed the moſt, dreadful 
ravages. The planters, finding their labours de- 
ſtroyed by theſe depredations, which deprived them 
of the means of repairing the damages they had ſuſ- 
tained, ardently wiſhed for peace. Denonville's tem- 
per coincided with their wiſhes z but it was no eaſy 


ill-uſage. Lamberville, who ſtill maintained his 


former aſcendent over them, made overtures of 3 Peace, 
which were liſtened to. 


* 0 1 oy \ 'S: £3. 


WF NTT THUS ES 


Chiavel born in the foreſts, known by. the name of 


America, arrived at Fort Frontenac with a choſen 
band of Hurons, fully, determined upon exploits 


told that a treaty. was actually. on foot; that the de- 


puties of the Iroquois exe u pon. the road to con- 
| clude it at Montreal ; and that it would be an inſult 


„E 


their hoſtilities againſt a WON: with which AY. were 
negotiating a peace. 


ter into negociations without conſulting their allies, 


lay in wait for the deputies; ſome of which were 
killed, and the reſt taken riſoners. When the lat- 
ter told him the purport of their. voyage, he feigned 
the greater ſurpriſe, as Denonville, he ſaid, had ſent 
him to intercept them. In order to carry on the de- 
ceit more ſucceſsfully, he immediately releaſed them 


all, except one, whom he 8 to keep, to re- 
Vor. Iv. E " Place 
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matter to pacify an enemy rendered implacable by 


Waits theſe negotiations were carrying en a Ma- 


Le Rat, the braveſt, the moſt reſolute, the moſt in- 
telligent ſavage ever found in the wilds, of. North 


LER Rar, piqued that ae Thy mould thus — 


reſolved to puniſh them for their preſumption. He 


BOOK. 


worthy of the reputation, he had acquired. He was 


upon the French governor. if they, ſhould. carry on 


vo HISTORY OF EMENTS AND TRADE 
'B — o K place one of his Hurons who had been killed in the 
z fray. He then haſtened to Michillimakinac, where 
he preſented his priſoner to the French commandant, 
who, not knowing that Denonville was treating with 
the Troquois, cauſed the unhappy favag c to be put to 
death. Immediately after this, Le Rat ſent for an 
old Iroquois, who had Tong been a prifoner among, 
the Hufons, and gave Him his liberty to go and ac- 
quaint his nation, that, whi le the French were amuſ- 
ing their enemies with negotiations, t they continued 
to take priſoners and Aer them. This artifice, 
worthy of the moft infamous European policy, ſue- 
ceeded as the ſavage Le Rat defired. The war was 
reneweck With greater fury than ever, and laſted the 
longer, as the Eng ih, who were lately at variance 
with France, on account of the depoſition of James 
II, choüßht it their intereſt to make an alliance with 7 
the Iroquois. a rg hn Ig 
A Engliſh fleet, which faited from eg N in 
1690, appeared vefore Qui bee in October, to lay 
ſiege to the place. "They had reiſoh. to expect but a 
fain By reſiſtance, as the ſayages were to make a power= 
ful Löber, to draw mo the 2 pal land forces f 
the colony. ” Batitht ok elled amefully to 
gende the enterpfiſe, Aer ey Having ſuſtained great 
loſſe les. Ahn cauſes of this diſappointed metit ſoms 
Whit che Britifh miniſtry projet the reduction 
of Canada, they determined that the Tand and ſea 
forces Should arrive chere at the ſame time. This 
5 ig was executed wick the utmoſt exaCtneſs, 
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— 1 arrived, 7 the Iroq 1u0is & as kr 
ed and fupported SOLE recollected the hazard they 
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between two European nations; each powerful 
enough to deſtroy us, both intereſted in our deſtrue- 
tion, when they no longer ſtand in need of our affiſt- 


ance; what better meaſure can we take; than to pre- 


vent the one from being victorious over the other ? 
Then will each of them be compelled to court our alli- 
ance, or to bribe us to a neutrality; This ſyſtem which 
ſeemed to be dictated by the ſame kind of deep poli- 


cy as that which directs the balance of Europe, de- 


termined the Troquois to return to their reſpective 
homes under various pretenees. Their defection 
obliged the Engliſh to retreat; and the French, now 
in ſecurity on their lands, united all their ferees 


with en eee eee for ths defence of 


* % 2 
OG} oats: 


their capital. 5 wes 
Tx Iroquois; Rebe Sabeiess ur policy, Nifles their 


reſentment againſt the French; and were attached ra- 


ther to the name than to the intereſts of England. 


Theſe two European powers; therefore; irreroncile- 
able rivals to each other, but ſeparated dy tlie tetri- 


tory of a ſavage nation, equally apprehenſive: of the 


ſuperiority of either; were pr from doing each 


other ſo much injury à8 they could Have wiſhed. 


The war was carried on mi 
ons, fatal to the coloniſts; but of little "conſequence 
to the ſeveral nations concerned in them! During 
the ſcene of cruelties exerciſed by the ſeveral parties 
of Engliſh and Iroquois, French and Hurons, whoſe 
ravages” extended one hundred leagues from home, 
ſome actions were performed; hich ſeemed to render 
human nature ſuperior tò ſuch enormities ©" 

Sous French and Indians having jeined 14 an ex- 
pedition that r quired a long march, their proviſions 
began to fail. The Es I * of game, 


ran in leading their allies to the conqueſt of Quebee, B TT K 
Situated as we are, ſaid they, in a council they held. 
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BOOK and always offered ſome to the French, who were 


not ſuch ſkilful huntſmen. The latter would have 
declined accepting this generous offer; 3 You | ſhare with 
us the fatigues, of war, ſaid, the ſavages : it is but rea- 
ſenable that tue ſhould ſhare with you the neceſſaries of life; 
| we ſhould not be men if we. atted otherwiſe with men, If 
ſimilar inſtances of magnanimity may have ſometimes 
occurred among Europeans, the following is pecu- 
liar to ſavages. Plug 

A PARTY. of Iroquois being informed. that a party 
of the French and their allies were advancing with 
ſuperior forces, they fled with precipitation. They 
were headed by Onontague, who was a hundred years 


old. He ſcorned to fly with the reſt, and choſe ra- 


ther to fall into the hands of the enemy; though he 
had nothing to expect but exquiſite torments. What 


a ſpectacle, to ſee four hundred barbarians eager in 
tormenting an old man; who, far from complaining, 


treated the French with the utmoſt contempt, and 


upbraided the Hurons with having ſtooped to be the 


ſlaves of thoſe vile Europeans! One of his tormen- 
tors, provoked at his invectives, ſtabbed him in three 
places, to put an end to his repeated inſults. Thox 
deft. wrong, ſaid Onontague calmly to him, to Horten 
my life ; thou wouldft, have had more. time to learn to die 
lite a man. And are theſe the men whom the French 
and Engliſh have been conſpiring to extirpate for a 
century paſt? But, perhaps, they would be aſhamed 


to live among ſ uch en, ol heroiſm and e | 


mity. Ener 
Tux peace of Ryſwick 555 a "> Kew end to the ca- 


lamities of Europe and the hoſtilities i in America. 
The Hurons and the Iroquois, as well as the F rench 
and Engliſh, were ſenſible that they required a long 
continuance of peace, to repair the loſſes they had 
ſuſtained in war. The e began to recover 


themſelves; , 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. © 
themſelves; the Europeans reſumed their labours; ; 


and the fur trade, the firſt that could be entered into 


with a nation of huntſmen, was more firmly elta- 
bliſhed. | 

Bronx the diſcovery of WIEN the forefts with 
which it was over-run were little more than the ex- 
tenſive haunt of wild beaſts, which had multiplied 
prodigiouſly ; ; becauſe the few men who lived in thoſe 
deſerts having no flocks or tame animals, left more 
room and more food for ſuch as were wandering and 
free like themſelves. If the nature of the climate 


did not afford an infinite variety, each ſpecies pro- 


duced, at leaſt, a multitude of individuals. But they 


The furs 
are the 
foundation 
of the con- 
nections 
between 
the French 
and the 
Indians. 


at laſt paid tribute to the ſovereignty of man, that | 


cruel power which hath always been exerciſed in a 
manner ſo fatal to every living creature. Having 
neither arts nor huſbandry to employ them, the ſa- 


vages fed and clothed themſelves entirely with the 


wild beaſts they deſtroyed. As ſoon as luxury had 
led us to make uſe of their ſkins, the natives 

a perpetual war againſt them ; which was the more 
active, as it procured them plenty, and a variety of 
gratifications which they were unaccuſtomed to; and 
the more deſtructive, as they had adopted the uſe of 


our fire- arms. This fatal induſtry exerciſed in the 


woods of Canada, occaſioned a great quantity and 
prodigious variety of furs to be brought into the ports 


of France; ſome of which were conſumed in the 
a kingdom, and the reſt diſpoſed of in the neighbour- 


ing countries. Moſt of theſe furs were already known 


in Europe; they came from the northern parts of 


our hemiſphere, but in too ſmall quantities to ſup- 


ply a general demand. Caprice and novelty have 


made them more or leſs in faſhion, ſince it has been 


found to be for the intereſt of the American colonies 
ou they ſhould be valued in the mother countries. | 


It 
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It may not be improper to give ſome n of thoſe 
that are ſtill in requeſt. 

TEE otter is a voracious animal, 3 runs or 
ſwims along the banks or the lakes of rivers, com- 
monly lives upon fiſh, and when that fails, will feed 
upon graſs, or the rind of aquatic plants. From his 
manner and place of living he has been ranked 

amongſt amphibious animals, who can equally live 
in the air and under water; but improperly, fince 
the otter, like all other had animals, cannot live 
without reſpiration. He is found in all thoſe coun- 
tries which abound in water, and are temperate, but 
is more common and much larger in the northern 

of America, His hair is no where ſo black or 
ſo fine; a circumſtance the more fatal to him, as it 
expoſes him more to the purſuits of man. 
TEE pole-cat-is in equal eſtimation among the 
Canadian huntſmen. There are three ſpecies of this 
animal; the firſt is the common pole- cat; the ſecond 
is called the mink; and the third, the ſtinking pole- 
cat, becauſe his urine, which he voids in his fright 
-when: he,is purſued, is ſo offenſive that it infects the 
air at a great diſtance. Their hair is darker, more 
gloſly, and more ſilky than in Europe. | 
Ex the rat in North-America is valuable for 
his ſkin.. There .are two forts eſpecially whoſe ſkin 
is an article of trade. The one, which is called the 
Opoſſum, is twice as large as an European rat. His 
hair is commonly of à ſilver grey; ſometimes of a 
clear white. The female has a bag under her belly, 
\which ſhe can.open and ſhut at pleaſure. When ſhe 
is purſued, ſhe puts her young ones into this bag, 
and runs away with them. The other, which is 
called the muſk - rat, becauſe his teſticles contain 
muſk, hes al the characteriſtic qualities of the bea- 
CILEN Nel 
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ver, of which he ſeems to be a diminutive, and. his 
ſkin is employed for the lame purpaſes, 


TE Ermine, which is about the Gaze ofa a | Gait | 
rel, but not quite ſo long, has the ſame lively eyes, 


keen look, and his motions are ſo quick that the eye 
cannot follow them. The tip. of his long and-buſhy 
tail is as black as jet. His hair, which is as yellow 
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as gold in ſummer, turns as white as ſnow in winter. 


This lively and light animal is one of the beauties 
of Canada; but, though imaller than the Aer is 
not ſo common. 

THE martin is only to be met with in cold coun- 
tries, in the center of the foreſts, far from all habi- 
tations, is a beaſt of prey, and lives upon birds. 


Though it is but a foot and a half long, it leaves prints | 
on the ſnow, that appear to be the footiteps of a very 


large animal; becauſe it always jumps along, and 


leaves the marks of both feet together. Its fur is 


much eſteemed, though far inferior -to that ſpecies 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of -the Sable. 
This is of a ſhining black. The fineſt among the 
others is that whoſe ſkin is the moſt brown, and 
reaches along the back quite to the tip of the tail. 
The martins ſeldom quit the inmoſt receſſes of their 


impenetrable woods more than once in to or three 


years. The natives think it portends a good winter; 


that is, a great wa of ſnow, and conſequently 


good ſport, _ 

+ - THe animal which, the ancients called Lynx, 
known in Siberia by the name of the Ounce, i is only 
called the wild-cat in Canada, where it is ſmaller 
than in our hemiſphere. This animal, to whom vul- 
gar error would not have attributed very piercing 
eyes, if he were not endowed with the faculty of ſee- 
ing, hearing and ſmelling at a diſtance, lives upon 
what game he can catch, which he purſues to the 
5 / very 
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B 3 © K very tops of the talleſt trees. His fleſh is known to 
* be very white and well flavoured; but he is hunted 
2 chiefly for the ſake of his ſkin; the hair of which 
is very long, and of a fine light grey, but leſs eſteem- 
ed than that of the fox. 

Tris carnivorous and miſchievous animal is a na- 
tive of the frozen climates, where nature affording 
few vegetables, ſeems to compel all animals to eat 
one another. In warmer climates he has loſt much of 
his original beauty, and his fur is not ſo fine. In the 
north, it has remained long, ſoft and full, ſometimes 
105 white, ſometimes brown, and often red or ſandy. 
| [Ra The fineſt of any is that which is black; but this rs 
10 more ſcarce in Canada than in Muſcovy, which lies 

further north, and is not ſo damp. ' | 
B xsipks theſe fmaller furs, North-America ſup- 
plies us with ſkins of the ſtag, the deer, and the roe- 
buck, of the mooze - deer, called there Caribou; and 
of the elk, which is called Orignal. Theſe two laſt 
kinds, which in our hemiſphere are only found to- 
wards the polar circle, the elk on this ſide, and the 
mooze- deer beyond, are to be met with in America in 
more ſouthern latitudes. This may be owing to the 
cold being more intenſe in America, from fingular 
cauſes which make an exception to the general law of 
nature; or, poſſibly, becauſe theſe freſh lands are 
leſs frequented by deſtructive man. Their ſtrong, 
ſoft, and warm ſkins make excellent garments, which 
are very light. All theſe animals are hunted by the 
Europeans; but the ſavages have reſerved the chace 
of the bear to themſelves, it being their favourite 
| ſport, and beſt adapted to their warlike manners, their 
ſtrength and their ene and en, to their 
wants. 
In a cold and: ſevere climate, the bear is moſt 
8 black. As ho is FR ſhy than fierce, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of a cavern, he chuſes for his lurking place 


the hollow rotten trunk of an old tree. There he fix-- 


es himſelf in winter, as high as he can climb. As he is 
very fat at the end of autumn, very much covered with 


hair, takes no exerciſe, and is almoſt always aſleep, 


he muſt loſe but little by perſpiration, and conſequent- 
ly muſt ſeldom want to go abroad in queſt of food. 
But he is forced out of his retreat by ſetting fire to 
it ; and as ſoon as he attempts to come down, he falls 
under a ſhower of arrows before he can reach the 
ground, The Indians feed upon his fleſh, rub them- 
ſelves with his greaſe, and clothe themſelves with his 
ſkin. Such was the deſign of their purſuit after the 
bear, when a new intereſt directed them unt the 
beaver. 

THis animal poſſeſſes all the friendly diſpoſitions 
fit for ſociety, without being ſubject, as we are, to the 
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vices or misfortunes attendant upon it. Formed by 


nature for ſocial life, he is endued with an inſtinct 
adapted to the preſervation and propagation of his ſpe- 
.cies. This animal, whoſe tender plaintive accents, 
and whoſe ftriking example, draw tears of admiration 


and pity from the humane philoſopher, who contem- 


plates his life and manners; this. harmleſs animal, 


who never hurts any living creature, neither carnivo- | 


rous nor ſanguinary, is become the object of man's 
moſt earneſt purſuit, and the one which the ſavages 
Hunt after with the greateſt eagerneſs and cruelty : a 
circumſtance owing to the unmerciful rapaciouſneſs 
of the moſt poliſhed nations of Europe. | 
Tu beaver is about three or four feet long, but his 
weight amounts to forty or ſixty pounds, which is the 
| conſequence of the largeneſs of his muſcles. His head, 
which he carries downwards, is like that of a rat, and 
his back raiſed in an arch above it like that of a mouſe. 
Lucretius has * not that man has hands given 


him 
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B 2 7 K him to make uſe of them, but that he had hands giv- 

en him, and has made uſe of them. Thus the beaver 
has webs at his hinder feet, and he ſwims with them. 
The toes of his fore- feet are ſeparate, and anſwer the 
purpoſe of hands; the tail, which is flat, oval, and 
covered with ſcales, he uſes to carry loads and to 
work with; he has four ſharp inciſors or cutting 
teeth, which ſerve him inſtead of carpenters tools. 
All theſe inſtruments, which are in a manner uſeleſs 
while he lives alone, and do not then diſtinguiſh him 
from other animals, are of infinite ſervice when he 
lives in ſociety, and enable him to diſplay a N of 
ingenuity ſuperior to all inſtinct. 

WITHOUT paſſions, without a deſire of doing in- 
jury to any, and without craft, when he does not live 

in ſociety, he ſcarcely ventures to defend himſelf. He 
never bites unleſs he is catched. But in the ſocial 
Rate, in lieu of weapons, he has a variety of contri- 
vances to ſecure himſelf without fighting, and to live 
without committing or ſuffering any injury. This 
peaceable and even tame animal is nevertheleſs inde- 
pendent ; he is a ſlave to none, becauſe all his wants 
are ſupplied by himſelf : he enters into ſociety, but 
will not ſerve, nor does he pretend to command: and 
all his labours are directed by a ſilent inſtinct. 

IT is the common want of ſubſiſtence and propaga- 
tion that calls the beavers home, and collects them to- 
gether in ſummer to build their towns againſt winter. 
As early as June or July, they come in from all 
quarters, and aſſemble to the number of two or three 
hundred; but always by the water-fide, becauſe theſe 
republicans are to live on the water, to fecure them- 
ſelves from invaſion. Sometimes they give the prefe- . 
rence to ftill lakes in unfrequented diſtricts, becauſe 
there the waters are always at an equal height. Wen 
they find no pools of ſtanding water, they make one 
| 0 in 
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T” the midſt of rivers or ſtreams, by means of a B 2 8 K 
cauſeway or dam. The very plan of this contrivance , 


implies ſuch a complication of ideas, as our ſhort- 
ſighted reaſon would be apt to think above any capa- 
city but that of an intelligent being. The firſt ms 
to be erected is a pile a hundred feet long, 

twelve feet thick at the baſis, which ſhelves away 


to two or three feet in a ſlope anſwerable to the 


depth of the waters, To ſave work, or to facilitate 
their labour, they chuſe the ſhalloweſt part of the 
river. If they find a large tree by the water-ſide, 


they fell it, ſo that it falls acroſs the ſtream, If it 


ſhould be larger in circumference than a man's bo- 
dy, the 
with their four ſharp teeth. The branches are ſoon 
lopped off by theſe induſtrious workmen, who want 
to faſhion it into a bearh. A number of ſmaller trees 


are felled and prepared for the intended pile. Some 


drag theſe trees to the river ſide, others ſwim over 


with them to the place where the cauſeway is to be 


raiſed. But the queſtion is, how theſe animals are to 
ſink them in the water with the aſſiſtance only of their 
teeth, tail, and feet: their contrivance is this. With 
their nails they dig a hole in the ground, or at the 


bottom of the water. With their teeth they reſt the 


large end of the ſtake againſt the bank of the river, or 
againſt the great beam that lies acroſs. With their 
feet they raiſe the ſtake and ſink it with the ſharp end 
downwards into the hole, where it ſtands upright. 
With their tails they make mortar, with which they 
fill up all the yacancies between the ftakes, which 
are bound together with twiſted boughs ; and thus the 
pile is conſtrued, The lope of the dam is o 
to the current, to break more effectually the force of 
the water by a gradual reſiſtance, and the ſtakes are 
driven in obliquely, in proportion to the inclination 


. of 


y ſaw it through, or rather gnaw the foot 


ppoſite 
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B 2 K of the plane. The ſtakes are planted perpendicularly 
—— n the ſide where the water is to fall; and, in order 
to open a drain which may leſſen the effect of the flope 
and weight of the cauſeway, they make two or three 
openings at the top of it, by which 2355 of the wa- 
rs of the river may run off. 
_ Wren this work is finiſhed by the whole body of 
the republic, every member conſiders of a lodging for 
himſelf. Each company builds a hut in the water 
upon the pile. Theſe huts are from four to ten feet in 
diameter, upon an oval or,round ſpot. Some are two 
or three ſtories high, according to the number of fa- 
milies or houſholds. Each hut contains at leaſt two 
or three, and ſome ten or fifteen. The walls, whe- 
ther high or low, are about two feet thick, and are all 
arched at the top, and perfectly neat and ſolid both 
within and without. They are varniſhed with a kind 
of ſtucco, impenetrable by the water and by the ex- 
ternal air. Every apartment has two openings, one 
on the land fide, to enable them to go out and fetch 
proviſions ; the other on that next the ſtream, 'to fa- 
cilitate their eſcape, at the approach of the enemy, that 
is, of man, the deſtroyer of cities and commonwealths. 
The window of the houſe opens to the water. There 
they take the freſh air in the day- time, plunged into 
the river up to their middle. In winter it ſerves to 
fence them againſt the ice, which collects to the thick- 
neſs of two or three feet. The ſhelf, intended to pre- 
yent the ice from ſtopping up this window, reſts upon 
two ftakes that ſlope ſo as to carry off the water from 
the houſe, and leave an outlet to eſcape, or to go and 
ſwim under the ice. The inſide of the houſe has no 
other furniture than a flooring of grafs, covered with 
the boughs of the fir-tree, No filth of any kind is 
ever ſeen in theſe ee 
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Tux materials for theſe buildings are always to be 5 E * 
found in their neighbourhood. Theſe are alders, — 
poplars, and other trees, delighting in watry places, as 
theſe republicans do who build their apartments of 
them. Theſe citizens have the ſatisfaction, at the 
ſame time that they faſhion the wood, to nouriſh 
themſelves with it. Like certain ſavages of the fro- 

Zen ocean, they eat the bark. The ſavages, indeed, do 
not like it till it is dried, pounded, and properly 
dreſſed ; whereas the beavers chew it, and ſuck it 
when it is quite green. They lay up a proviſion of 
bark and tender twigs in ſeparate ſtore houſes for eve- 
ry hut proportionable to the number of its inhabi- 
tants. Every beaver knows his own ſtorehouſe, and 
not one of them ſteals from that of his neighbour. 
Each party live in their own habitation, and are con- 
tented with it, though jealous of the property they + 
have acquired in it by their labour. The proviſions 
| of the community are collected and expended without 
any conteſt. 'They are ſatisfied with that ſimple food 


2 which their labour prepares for them. The only paſ- 
; ſion they have is that of conjugal affection, the baſis 
and end of which is the increaſe of their ſpecies. To- 


wards the end of winter, the mothers bring forth their 
young ones, which have been conceived in autumn ; 
and while the father ranges all the woods, allured 

the ſweets of the- ſpring, leaving to his little family 
the room he took up in his narrow cell, the mother 
ſuckles and nurſes them, to the number of two or 
three; then ſhe takes them out along with her in her 
excurſions, in ſearch of cray and other fiſh, and green 
bark, to recruit her own ſtrength, and to feed them, 
till the ſeaſon of labour returns. 

SUCH is the ſyſtem of the republican, induſtrious, 
intelligent beaver, ſkilled in architecture, provident 
* W in its plans of police and ſociety, 


whoſe 
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Book whoſe gentle and inſtructive manners we have been 


XV. 


ice, where they eannot aveid coming to take in freſh 


deſcribing: Happy, if his coat did not tempt mer- 


cileſs and ſavage man to deſtroy his buildings and his 


race. It has frequently happened, when the Ameri= 
cans have demoliſhed the ſettlements of the beavers, 
thoſe indefatigable animals have had the reſolution to 
rebuild them in the very ſame ſituation for ſeveral 
ſummers ſucceſſively; The winter is the time for 


attacking them. /Experience then warns them of 


their danger. At the approach of the hunſmen, one 
of them ſtrikes a hard ſtroke with his tail upon the 
water; this ſignal ſpreads a general alarm throughout 


all the huts of the commonwealth, and every one tries 


to ſave himſelf under the ice. But it is very difficult 


to eſeape all the ſnares that are laid for this harmleſs 
tribe: 


SOMETIMES the huntſmen lie in wait for them; but 
as theſe animals ſee and hear at a great diſtance, it 


ſeldom happens that they are ſhot hy the water- ſide, 


and they never venture ſo far upon land as to be 
eaught by ſurpriſe. If the beaver be wounded before 
he takes to the water, he has always time enoligh to 
plunge in; and, if he dies afterwards, he i is loſt, bes 
cauſe he ſinks, and never riſes again. 

A MORE certain way of eatching beavers is, by lays 


Ing traps in the woods, where they eat the tender bark 
of young trees. "Theſe traps are bated with freſh flips 


of wood, and as ſoon as the beavers touch them, a 

great weight falls and cruſhes their loins. The man, 
who is concealed near the place, haſtens to it, ſeizes 

the animal, and having killed it carries it off. 
THERE are other methods more commonly and ſue- 


_ ceſsfully. practiſed. The huts are ſometimes attacked; 


in order to drive out the inhabitants; who are watched 
at the edges of the holes that have been bored in the 


air. 
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other times; the animal, driven out of his retreat, is 


entangled in the nets ſpread for ſome toiſes found his 
hut, the ice being broken for that purpoſe, If the 
whole colony is to be taken at once, inſtead of break- 
ing down the fluices to drown the inhabitants,. a 
ſcheme, that might, perhaps, be tried with effe& in 
Holland, the cauſeway is opened, in order to drain off 
the water from the pool where the beavers live. When 
they are thus left dry, defenceleſs, and unable to 


eſcape, they may be caught at pleaſure, and deſtroyed 


at any time; but care is always taken to leave a ſuffi- 
cient number of males and females to preſerve the 
breed; an act of generoſity, which in reality pro- 
ceeds only from avarice. The cruel foreſight of man 
only ſpares a few'in order to have the more to deſtroy. 


The beaver, "whoſe plaintive cry ſeems to implore his 


clemency and pity, finds in the ſavage, rendered cruel 
by the Europeans, only an implacable enemy, whoſe 
enterpriſes are undertaken, not ſo much, to ſupply 
his own wants, as to furniſh ſuperfluities to another 


world. a = — | 
Ir we compare the manners, the police, and the 


induſtry of the beavers, with the wandering life of 


the ſavages of Canada; we ſhall be inclined to admit, 
making allowance for the ſuperiority of man's facul- 
ties above thoſe of animals, that the beaver was much 


further advanced in the arts of ſocial life, than his 


purſuer, when the Europeans firſt brought their talents 

and improvements to North-America. _ 
THe beaver, an older inhabitant of that world than 
man, and the quiet poſſeſſor of regions fo well adapted 
to his ſpecies, had employed that tranquillity he had 
enjoyed for many ages, in the improvement of his fa- 
eulties. In our hemiſphere, man has ſeized upon the 
moſt wholeſome and fertile regions, and has driven 
3535 | 7 out 
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out or ſubdued all other animals. If the bee and the ant 
have preſerved their laws and government from the 
jealous and deſtructive dominion of tyrant man, it has 
been owing to the ſmallneſs of their ſize. It is thus 
we ſee ſome republics in Europe, without ſplendour or 
ſtrength, maintain themſelves by their very weakneſs, 
in.the midſt of vaſt monarchies, which muſt ſooner 
or later ſwallow them up. But the ſocial quadru- 
peds, baniſhed into uninhabited climates, unfit for 
their increaſe, have been unconnected in all places, | 
incapable of uniting into a community, or of im- 
proving their natural ſagacity z While man, who has 
reduced them to that precarious ſtate, exults in their 
degradation, and ſets a high value on that ſuperior 
nature and thoſe rational powers, which conſtitute a 
perpetual diſtinction between his ſpecies and all others. 
 BRUTEs, we are told, bring nothing to perfection: 
their operations, therefore can only be mechanical, 
and do not imply any principle ſimilar to that which 
actuates man. Without examining in what perfec- 
tion conſiſts ; whether the moſt civilized being is in 
reality the moſt perfect; whether he does not loſe in 
the property of his perſon what he acquires in the 
property of things; or whether what is added- to his 
enjoyments is not ſo much ſubtracted from his dura- 
tion: it muſt be acknowledged, that the beaver, which 
in Europe is a wandering, ſolitary, timorous and ſtu- 
pid animal, was in Canada acquainted with civil and 
domeſtic government ; knew how to diſtinguiſh the 
proper ſeaſons for labour and reſt, was acquainted 
with ſome rules of architecture, and with the curious 
and learned art of conſtructing dikes ; yet he had at- 
tained the aſſiſtance of this degree of improvement 
with feeble and imperfe& tools. He can hardly ſee 
the work he performs with his tail. His teeth, which 
anſwer the purpoſes of a variety of tools, are circular, 
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and voufived by the lips. Man, on the contrary, with B wv. K 
hands fit for every purpoſe, hath in this ſingle organ 
of the touch all the combined powers of ſtrength and - 
dexterity Is it not to this advantage of organi- 
zation that he owes the ſuperiority of his ſpecies 
above all others? It is not becauſe his eyes are turn- 
ed towards heaven, as thoſe of all birds are, that he 
is the lord of the creation; it is becauſe he is provid- 
ed with hands, capable of every exertion, and of 
adapting themſelves to every ſpecies of induſtry 4 
hands, ever ready to ſtrike terror into his enemies, to 
defend or to aſſiſt him. His hand is his ſcepter, that 
arm which he lifts up to heaven; to find out, as it 
were, his origin; he, at the ſame time, marks his do- 
minion with it over the earth, by deſtroying a and ras 
vaging the face of the globe. The ſureſt ſign of the 
population of mankind is the depopulation of other 
ſpecies. That of beavers gradually decreaſes and diſ- 
appears in Canada, ſince the Europeans, have her in 
queſt of their ſkins, 
Tum ſkins vary with the gin both i in | colour 
and quality. In the ſame diſtrict, however, where the 
colonies of civilized beavers are found, there are: ſome 
that are wild and ſolitary. "Theſe animals, who are 
ſaid to be expelled the ſociety for their ill behaviour, 
live in a ſubterraneous retreat, and have neither lodg- 
ing nor ſtorehouſe. Theſe are called earth beavers. 
Their coat is dirty, and the hair on their backs is 
worn off by rubbing againſt the cave which they dig 
for their habitation.” The hole they make, and which 
commonly opens into ſome pond or ditch full of wa- 
ter, ſometimes extends above a hundred feet in length 
and riſes gradually in a ſlope to facilitate their eſcape 
from innundations when the waters ſwell. _ Some of 
theſe beavers are ſo wild as to diſclaim all communi- 


cation with their natural Element, and live. entirely 
Vo L. IV. on / 
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land. In this they reſemble our otters in Europe. 
Theſe wild beavers have not ſuch ſleek hair as thoſe 


that live in ſorbetien 1 furs a are e anſwerable to their | 


manners. 


8 are found in e from the thirtieth 
to the ſixtieth degree of north latitude. There are 
but few towards the ſouth; but they increaſe in number, 
and grow darker, as we advance towards the north. 
In the country of the Illinois, they are yellow and 


ſtraw- coloured; higher 1 up in the country, they are of 


a light-cheſnut; to the north of Canada, of a dark- 
cheſnut ; and ſome are found that are quite black, and 
theſe are reckoned: the fineſt. Yet in this climate, the 
coldeſt that is inhabited by this ſpecies, ſome among 


- the black tribes are quite white ; others white ſpeckled 


In what 
places, and 
in what 
manner the 
fur trade 
was carried 
en. 


with grey, and ſometimes with ſandy ſpots on the 
rump: ſo much does nature delight in ſhewing the 
gradations of warmth and cold, and their various in- 
fluences, not only on the Kare: but on the very cover- 
vering of animals. The value that is ſet upon them 
depends upon the colour of their ſkins. Some of 
them are ſo little in eſteem, that it is not thought 
worth while to kill them; 3 but theſe are not commonly 
found. 

Tus fur trade was the firſt the Europeans carried 
on in Canada. It was begun by the French colony 
at Tadouſac, a port ſituated thirty leagues - below 
Quebec. About the year 1640, the town of Les Trois 
Rivieres at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues above 
the capital became a ſecond mart. In proceſs of time 
all thefur trade centered in Montreal. The ſkins were 
brought thither on canoes made of the bark of trees 
in the month of June. © The number of Indians who 
reſorted to that place increaſed, as the fame of the 
French ſpread further. The account of the recepti- 
tion they had met with, the ſight of the things they 

had 
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had received in exchange for their goods, all contri- B 9.9 ® 

buted to increaſe this traffic. Whenever they return 

ed with a freſh ſupply of furs, they always brought a 
| new nation along with them. Thus a kind of fair was 

opened, to which the ſeveral tribes of that vaſt conti- 

nent ee!!! i as $A Ct N 

Tux Engliſh grew jealous of this branch of wealth; 

and the colony they had founded at New York, ſoon 

found means to divert the ſtream of this great circu- 

lation. As ſoon as they had ſecured a ſubſiſtence, by 

beſtowing their firſt attention upon agticulture, they 

began to think of the fur trade, which was at firſt 

confined to the country of the Troquois. The five 

nations of that name, would not ſuffer their lands to 

be traverſed, in order to give an opportunity of treat- 

ing with other ſavage nations, who were at conſtant 

enmity with them; nor would they allow thoſe nati- 

ons to come upon their territories, to ſhare in com- 

petition with them the profits of the trade they had 

opened with the Europeans. But time having extin- 

guiſhed, or rather ſuſpended, the national hoſtilities 
between the Indians, the Erigliſh ſpread themſelves 

over the country, and the ſavages flocked to them 

from all quarters. This nation had infinite advan- 

tages to give them the preference to their rivals the 

French. Their voyages were carried on with greater 

facility, and conſequently they could afford to under- 

ſell them. They were the only manufacturers of the 
coarſe cloths that were moſt ſuitable to the ſavages. 

The beaver trade was free among them; whereas 

among the French, it was and ever has been ſubject 

to the tyranny of monopoly. It was by this freedom 

and theſe privileges, that they engroſſed moſt of the 

trade that rendered Montreal ſo famous. 

AT this time the French in Canada indulged 

themſelves more freely in a cuſtom, which at firſt 
r 1 © had 
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BOOK had been confined within narrow bounds. Their in- 
. clination for frequenting the woods, which was that 
of the firſt coloniſts, had been wiſely reſtrained with- 
in the limits of the territory belonging to the colony. 
Permiſſion was, however, granted every year to twen- 
ty- five perſons to go beyond theſe limits in order to 
trade with the Indians. The ſuperiority which New 
Vork was acquiring, was the cauſe of increaſing the 
number of theſe permiſſions. They were a kind of 
patents, which the patentees might make uſe of either 
in perſon or by proxy, and continued a year or more. 
The produce of the ſale of theſe patents was aſſigned 
by the governor of the colony, to the officers, or their 
widows and children, to hoſpitals and miſſionaries, 
to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome great 
action, or ſome uſeful undertaking ; and ſometimes 
even to the creatures of the governor who ſold the 
patents himſelf, The money he did not give away, 
or did' not chuſe to keep, was put into the public cof- 
fers; but he was not accountable to any one for the 
management of it. 

Tunis cuſtom was attended with fatal 8 
Many of theſe traders ſettled among the Indians, to 
defraud their partners, whoſe goods they had diſ- 
poſed of. A greater number ſettled among the Eng- 
liſh, where the profits were greater. The immenſe 
lakes, frequently agitated with violent ſtorms ; the 
caſcades, which render navigation ſo dangerous up 
the broadeſt rivers in the whole world; the weight of 
the canoes, the proviſions, and the bales of goods, 
which they were forced to carry upon their ſhoulders 
at the carrying places, where the rapidity orſhallowneſs 
of the water obliged them to quit the rivers, and pur- 
ſue their journey by land, proved the deſtruction of ſe- 
veral perſons. Some periſhed in the ſnow and on the 
ice, > o hunger. or by the ſword of the enemy. * 

who 
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who returned to the colony with a profit of fix or B 9 9 * 
ſeven hundred per cent. were not always on that ac- — as 
count more uſeful members, as they gave themſelves 
up to the greateſt exceſſes, and by their example pro- 
duced in others a diſlike to attention and induſtry, 
'Fheir fortunes were diſſipated as ſuddenly as they 
were amaſſed; like thoſe moving mountains which 
a whirlwind. raiſes and deſtroys at once, on the ſandy 
plains of Africa. Mot of theſe travelling traders ex- 
hauſted with the exceſſive fatigues which their ayarice 
prompted them to undergo, and the licentiouſneſs of a 
wandering” and diſſolute life, dragged on a prema- 
ture old age in indigence and infamy. The govern- 
ment took cognizance of theſe itregularities, and 
changed the manner of carrying on the fur trade. 
Tun French had for a long time been inceſſantly 
employed in erecting a number of forts, which were 
thought neceſſary for the preſervation and aggrandize- 
ment of their ſettlements in North America. Thoſe 
built on the weft and ſouth of the river St. Lawrence 
were large and ſtrong, and were intended to reſtrain 
the ambition of the Engliſh. Thoſe which were 
conſtructed on the ſeveral lakes in the moſt important 
poſitions, formed a chain which extended northward 
to the diſtance of à thouſand leagues from Quebec; 
but they were only miſerable palliſades, intended to 
keep the Indians in awe, to ſecure their alliance, and 
the produce of their chace, There was a garriſon in 
each, more or leſs numerous, according to the impor- 
tance of the poſt, and of the enemies who threatened 
it. It was thought proper to intruſt the commandant 
of each of theſe forts with the excluſive right of buy- 
ing and ſelling in the whole diſtrict under his domi- 
nion. This privilege was purchaſed ; but as it was 
always advantageous,”and ſometimes was the means 
of acquiring a conſiderable fortune, it was only grant- 
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BOOK ed to officers that were moſt in favour. If any of 


. theſe had not a ſtock ſufficient for the undertaking, 


he could eaſily prevail with ſome monied men to join 
with him. It was pretended that this ſyſtem, far 


from being detrimental to the ſervice, was a means of 


promoting it, as it obliged the military men to keep 
up more conſtant connections with the natives, to 
watch their motions, and to neglect nothing that 
could ſecure their friendſhip. It was not foreſeen, 
or at leaſt pretended not to be ſo by any, that ſuch 
an arrangement muſt neceſſarily prevail over every 
principle, except that of intereſt, and would a 
ſource of perpetual oppreſſion. To 

Tunis tyranny, which ſoon became univerſal, was 
ſeverely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at Toron- 
to. The farmers of thoſe three forts, making an ill 


uſe of their excluſive privilege, ſet ſo low a value 


upon the merchandiſe that was. brought them, and 
rated their own ſo high, that by degrees the Indians, 
inſtead of ſtopping there, reſorted in great numbers 
to Chouaguen, on the Jake Ontario, where the Eng- 
liſh traded with them upon more advantageous terms. 
The French court, alarmed at the account of theſe 
new connections found means to weaken them, by 
taking the trade of theſe three poſts into their own 
hands, and treating the Indians ſtill benen than they 
were treated by their rivals the Englih;6..c 42 
IN conſequence of this ſtep, the refuſe of all thoſe 
furs that were not ſaleable became the ſole property 
of the king; and all che ſkins of thoſe beaſts that 
were killed in ſummer and autumn were readily giv- 
en him; in a word, all the moſt ordinary furs, the 


© thinneſt, and moſt eaſily ſpoiled, ; .were reſerved for 
che king. All theſe damaged furs, bought without ex- 


amination, were careleſsly depoſited in warehouſes, 


} end es eaten up by t the moths, | LY he. proper Roy 
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for ſendidg them to Quebec, they were put into boats, B A 2 * 
and left to the diſcretion of ſoldiers, paſſengers, and . 
watermen, who, having had no concern in thoſe com- 
modities, did not take the leaſt care to keep them dry. 
When they came into the hands of the managers of 
the colony, they were ſold for one half of the ſmall 
value they had. Thus the returns were rather leſs | 
than the ſums advanced by the government in ſup- 
port of this loſing trade. 

Bur though this trade was of no . bd 
king, it is ſtill a matter of doubt if it were advantage- 
ous to the Indians, though gold and ſilver were not 
the dangerous medium of their traffic. They receiv- 
ed, indeed, in exchange for their furs, ſaws, knives, 
hatchets, kettles, fiſh-hooks,. needles, thread, ordina- 
ry linen, coarſe woollen ſtuffs; all which may be 
conſidered as the means or pledges of intercourſe with 
them. But articles were likewiſe ſold them that would 

haye proved prejudicial to them even as a gift or a 
preſent: ſuch as guns, powder. and ſhots tobagen, and 
eſpecially brandy. 

Tris liquor, the mall fatal 55 the old. e 
ever made to the new, was no ſooner known to the 
ſavages, than they grew paſſionately. fond of it. It 

Was equally impoſlible for them to abſtain from it, or 
to uſe it with moderation. It was ſoon obſerved 
that it diſturbed their domeſtic peace, deprived them 
of their judgment, and made them furious; and that 
it occaſioned huſbands, wives, children, brothers and 
ſiſters, to ahuſe and quarrel with one another. In vain 
did ſome worthy Frenchmen expoſtulate with them, 

and endeayour to make them aſhamed of theſe exceſſes. 
It is you, anſwered they, who have taught us to drink 
this liquor ; and now we cannot do without. Ik 
Jo refuſe to giye it us, we will apply to the Engliſh. 
Vou haye done the miſchief, and it admits not of a re- 
med J. So 
| T HE 
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Tx court of France, upon receiving contradictory 
information with reſpect to the diſorders occaſioned 
by this pernicious trade, hath alternately prohibited, 
tolerated, and authoriſed it, according to the light in 
which it was repreſented to the miniſtry. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe various alterations, the intereſt of 
the merchants was nearly the ſame. The ſale of 
brandy was ſeldom. decreafed. It was, however, con- 
ſidered by judicious people, as the principal cauſe of 
the diminution of the human race, and conſe- 
quently that of the ſkins of beaſts; a diminution 
which became every day more evident. 

TuIs decline of the fut trade was not yet ſo re- 
markable as it has been ſince, when the promotion of 
the duke of Anjou to the throne of Charles V. ſpread 
an alarm over all Europe, and plunged it once more 
into the horrors of a general war, The conflagratian 
extended beyond the ſeas; and was advancing even to 
Canada, had not the Iroquois put a ſtop to it. The 
Engliſh and French had long been contending to ſe- 
cure an alliance with that nation. Theſe marks of 
eſteem or fear, had ſo far increaſed their natural pride, 
that they conſidered themſelves as the umpires of the 
two rival nations, and pretended that the conduct of 
both was to be regulated by their intereſt. As they were 
inclined to peace at that time, they haughtily declared 
that they would take up arms againſt either of the 
two nations, which ſhould commmence hoſtilities 

againſt the other. This reſolution was favourable to 
the ſituation of the French colony, which was ill pre- 
pared for a war, and expected no affiſtance from the 
mother country. Fhe people of New-York, on the 
contrary, whoſe forces were already conſiderable; and 
received daily reinforcements; wiſhed'to prevail upon 
the Iroquois to join with them. Their inſinuations, 
preſents, and negotiations were, however, ineffectual 


till 
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till 1709: at which period they ſucceeded in feduc- B 1 5 K 
ing the five nations; and their troops, which till the 
had remained inactive, marched out ſupported dy a a 
great number of Indian warrior s. 

Tux army was confidently adyancing towards the 

center of Canada with the greateſt probability of ſuc- 

ceſs, when one of the chiefs of the Iroquois, who had 

never approved of their proceedings, plainly ſaid to 

his people, What will become of us if we ſhould 

<« ſucceed in driving away the French? Theſe few 

words, uttered with a myſterious and anxious look, 
immediately recalled to the minds of all the people 

their former ſyſtem, which was to keep the balance 

even between the two foreign nations, in order to ſe- 

cure their own independence. They inſtantly reſolv- 

ed to relinquiſh a deſign they had been too precipi- 

tately engaged in, contrary” to the public intereſt ; 

but, as they thought it would be ſhameful openly to 

deſert their aſſociates, they imagined that ſecret trea- 

chery might ſerve the purpoſe of open defection. The 

lawleſs ſavages, the virtuous Spartans, the religious 
Hebrews, the wiſe and warlike Greeks and Romans ; 

all people, whether civilized or not, have always 

made what it called the right of nations conſiſt either | 

in craft or violence. 

Tux army had halted on the banks of a little river | 

to wait for the artillery and ammunition. The Iro- . 
quois, who ſpent their leiſure hours in hunting, flay- 

<d all the beaſts they caught, and threw their ſkins in- 

to the river, a little above the camp. The waters 

were ſoon infected. The Engliſh, who had not any 

ſuſpicion of ſuch an inſtance of treachery, continued 
unfortunately to drink of the waters that were thus 

rendered poiſonous; in conſequence of which, ſuch 
conſidera” le numbers of them immediately died, that 
it 3 f to ſuſpend the military operations. 
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A $TILL more imminent danger threatened the 
French colony, A numerous fleet deſtined againſt Que- 
bec, entered the river St. Lawrence the following year, 
and would probably have ſucceeded, had it reached 
the place of its deſtination, But the raſhneſs of the ad- 
miral joined to the violence of the elements, was the 
cauſe of its being loſt in the river. Thus was Cana- 
da at once delivered from its fears both by ſea and 
land, and had the glory of maintaining itſelf without 
ſuccours and without loſs, again: the frength and 
policy of the Engliſh, 

FRANCE, however, which for forty years had Ls 
ly withſtood the combined efforts of all Europe, van- 
quiſhed or repulſed all the nations united againſt her, 
gained that point under Lewis XIV. which Charles 
V. had not been able to do with the innumerable 
troops of his ſeveral kingdoms : France, which had 
at that period produced-as many great: men as would 
have rendered immortal a ſeries of twenty reigns, and 
under one in particular had ſignalized herſelf by as 
many great actions as might have raiſed the glory of 
twenty different nations, was then upon the point of 
crowning all its glorious ſucceſſes by placing a branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain. She 
had then fewer enemies and a greater number of allies 


than ſhe ever had in the moſt brilliant periods of her 


proſperity. Every thing concurred to promiſe her an 
eaſy ſucceſs, a ſpeedy and deciſive ſuperiority. y. 

Ir was not fortune but nature itſelf that changed 
her deſtiny. Proud and Houriſhing under a king en- 
dowed with the graces and vigour of youth, after 
having riſen with him through the ſeveral degrees 
of glory and grandeur, ſhe ſank; with him through 


all the periods of decay. incident. to human nature. 


The ſpirit of bigotry which had been introduced into 


the court by an ambitious woman, determined the 
. choles 
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choice _ miniſters, generals, and governors; and this 
choice. Was always blind and unfortunate. Kings, 
who, like other men, have recourſe to heaven when 
they are ready to quit the earth, ſeem in their old 
age to ſeek for a new. ſet of flatterers, who ſooth them 
with hopes, at the time when all realities are diſap- 
pearing. It is at this time that hypocriſy, always ready 
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to avail itſelf. of the firſt and ſecond childhood of | 


life, awakens. in the ſoul the ideas that had been ear- 
1y implanted, in it; and, under pretence of guiding 
the man to the only happineſs that remains for him, 
aſſumes. an abſolute. empire over his will. But as this 


laſt age, as well as the firſt, is a ſtate of weakneſs, a 


continual fluctuation muſt, therefore, prevail in the 


government. Cabals grow more violent and more pow- 


erful than ever: the expectations of intriguing men 
are raiſed; and merit is leſs rewarded; men of ſupe- 


rior talents are afraid to make 8 known; ſol- 


licitations of every kind are multiplied; places are ca- 
ſually beſtowed upon men all equally unfit to fill them; 
and yet preſumptuous enough to think they deſerve 
them; men who rate the eſtimation of themſelves by 
the contempt they entertain for others. The nation 
then loſes its ſtrength, with its confidence, and every 
thing is carried on with the ſame ſpirit it was under- 
taken; that is, without deſign, vigour, or prudence. 
To raiſe a country from a ſtate of barbariſm, to 
maintain it in the height of its glory, and to check 
the rapidity of its decline, are three objects very difi- 


cult to accompliſh ; but the laſt is certainly the moſt 
_ arduous taſk of them all. A nation riſes out of bar- 

bariſm by ſudden efforts exerted at intervals ; it ſup- 
ports itſelf at the ſummit of its proſperity by the 
powers it has acquired; it declines in conſequence 
-of an uniyerſal languor, which has been. brought on 
by almoſt imperceptible gradations. 


tions require a long continued reign; but ſhort reigns 


are 


Barbarous na- 
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are beſt calculated to maintain a tate in its roſperity. 
But the long dotage of a declining erer lays the 
foundation of evils for his ſucceſſor, which! it is almoſt 
impoſſible to remedy. 

SUCH was the latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
After a ſeries of defeats and mortifications, he was ſtill 
happy that he could purchaſe peace by ſacrifices which 
made his humiliation evident. But he feemed to wiſh 
to conceal theſe ſacrifices from his people, by making 
them chiefly beyond ſeai It is eaſy to Judge how 
much his pride muſt have ſuffered, in giving up to 
the Engliſh Hudſon's-bay, Newfoundland, and Aca- 
dia, three poſſeſſions, which, together with Canada, 


formed that immenſe tract of country known by the 
glorious name of New France. We ſhall ſee in the 


next book by what means this power, accuſtomed. to 
conqueſt, endeayoured to repair its loſſes. 1885 
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Account of the French Settlements in N orth- America, 
continued. 


Th E war carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
had raiſed a ferment in the four quarters of the world, 
which for the two laſt centuries have felt the effects of 
that reſtleſs ſpirit with which Europe hath been agitat- 
ed. All kingdoms were ſhaken by the conteſts excited 
on account of one, which under the dominion of 
Charles V. had ſtruck terror into them all. The in- 
fluence of a houſe whoſe ſovereignty extended over 
five or fix ſtates, had raiſed the Spaniſh nation to a 
pitch of greatneſs which could not but be extremely. 
flattering to her. At the ſame time another houſe 
whoſe power was ſtill ſuperior, as its dominions were 
more connected together, was ambitious of giving the 
law to that haughty nation. The names of Auftria 
and Bourbon, which had been rivals for two hundred 

years, were now exerting their laſt efforts to acquire a | | 
ſuperiority, which ſhould no longer be conſidered as | | 


precarious or doubtful between them. The point of 
conteſt was, which ſhould have the greateſt number of 
crowns, to boaſt the poſſeſſion of. Europe, divided 
between the claims of two houſes, which were not al- 


together 
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together groundleſs, was inclined to allow them to ex- 
tend their branches, but would not permit that ſeve- 
ral crowns ſhould center in one houſe, as they for- 
merly did. Every power took up arms to diſperſe or 
divide a vaſt inheritance ; and reſolved to diſmember 
it, rather than ſuffer it to be attached-to one, which, 

with this additional weight of ſtrength, muſt infalli- 
bly deſtroy, the balance of all the reſt. As the war 
was ſupported by each party with numerous forces and 
great {kill, with warlike people and experienced gene- 
rals, it continued a long time: it deſolated the coun- 


tries it ſhould have ſuccoured, and even ruined nati- 


ons that had no concern in it. Victory, which ſhould 


have determined the conteſt, was ſo variable, that it 


ſerved only to increaſe the general flame. The ſame 


troops that were ſucceſsful in one country, were de- | 


feated in another. The people who conquered by 
fea, were worſted on land. The news of the loſs of 
a fleet and the gaining of a battle arrived at the ſame 
time. Succeſs alternately favoured each party, and 
by this inconſtancy ſerved only to complete the mu- 
tual deſtruction of both. At length, when the blood 


and treaſure of the ſeveral ſtates were exhauſted, and 


The French 


to recover 


their former 


loties peo- 
ple and for- 
tity Cape- 
Br<ton ; and 
eſtabliſh 
eonſiderable 
Glherics 
there, 


after a ſeries of calamities and expences that had laſt- 


ed near twelve years, the people who had profited by 
their misfortunes, and were weakened by their con- 
teſts, were anxious of recovering the loſſes they had 


ſuſtained. They endeavoured to find in the new world 


the means of peopling and re-eſtabliſhing the old. 
France firſt turned her views towards North-America, 
to which ſhe was invited by the ſimilarity of ſoil and 
climate, and the iſland of Cape-Broon became 1 imme- 
diately the object of her attention. 

TAE Engliſh conſidered this poſſeſſion as an equi- 


valent for all that the French had loſt by the treaty of 


WINE and not being entirely reconciled to them, 
ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly oppoſed their being allowed to people and B 2 oo K 
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fortify it. They ſaw no other method of excluding — 


them from the cod-fiſhery, and making the entrance 
into Canada difficult for their ſhips. The moderati- 
on of queen Anne, or, perhaps, the corruption of her 
miniſters, prevented France from being expoſed to this 
freſh mortification : and ſhe was authoriſed to make 
what alterations ſhe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 
THis iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th degrees 
of north latitude. Newfoundland lies to the eaſt, on 


the ſame gulph, and is only 15 or 16 leagues diſtant 


from it; and to the weſt, Acadia is only ſeparated 


from the iſland by a freight; not more than three or 
four leagues over. Cape-Breton thus ſituated between 


the territories ceded, to its enemies, threatened their 


poſſeſſions, while it protected thoſe of France. The 


iſland meaſures about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in 
its greateſt breadth. It is ſurrounded with little ſharp- 
pointed rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, 
above which ſome of their tops are viſible. All its 
harbours open to the eaſt, turning towards the ſouth. 
On the other-parts of the coaſt there are but a few an- 


choring places for ſmall veſſels, in creeks, or between 


iſlets. Except in the hilly parts, the ſurface of the 
country has but little ſolidity, being every where co- 
vered with a light moſs and with water. The damp- 
neſs of the ſoil is exhaled in fogs, without rendering 
the air unwholeſome. - In other reſpects, the climate 
is very cold, owing either to the prodigious quantity 
of lakes, which cover above half the iſland, and re- 
main frozen a long time, or to the number of fo- 
reſts, that totally intercept the rays of the ſun; the 
effect of which is . N by perpetual 
clouds. 


THOUGH 
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B ot X Tunouck ſome fiſhermen had long, reſorted to 


Cape Breton every ſummer, not more than twenty 
or thirty had ever fixed there. The French who took 
poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 1713, were properly the 
firſt inhabitants. They changed its name into that 
of Iſle Royale, and fixed upon fort Dauphin for their 
principal ſettlement. This harbour was two leagues 
in circumference.  'The ſhips which came to the very 
ſhore, were ſheltered from winds. Foreſts affording 
oak ſufficient to build and fortify a large city, were 
near at hand, the ground appeared leſs barren than 
in other parts, and the fiſhery was more plentiful. 
This harbour might have been made impregnable at 
a trifling expence, but the difficulty of; approaching 
it, (a circumſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger 
impreſſion than the advantages reſulting from it) oc- 
cafioned it to be abandoned after great labour had 
been beſtowed upon it. They then turned their 
views to Louiſbourg, the acceſs to which was eaſier, 
and convenience was thus preferred to ſecurity. 

Tux harbour of Louiſbourg, ſituated on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in depth, 
and above a quarter of a league broad in the narroweſt 
part. Its bottom is good, the ſoundings are uſually 
from ſix to ten fathom, and it is eaſy to tack about 
in it either to ſail in or out even in bad whether. It 
includes a ſmall gulph very commodious for refitting 
ſhips of all ſizes, which may even winter there, with 
proper precautions. The only 1 inconvenience attend- 
ing this excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from 
November till May, and frequently continues ſo till 
June. The entrance, which is naturally narrow, | 
is alſo guarded by Goat iſland ; the cannon of which | 
playing upon a level with the ſurface of the water, ; 
would ſink ſhips of any ſize, that ſhould attempt to 
force the paſſage. The batteries, one of gain 
e 
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the other of twelve twenty-four pounders, erected 
on the two oppoſite ſhores, would ſupport and croſs | 
this formidable fire. 

Tux town is built on a neck of land that- runs in- 
to the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit; the 
ſtreets are broad and regular. Almoſt all the hauſes 
are made of wood. Thoſe that are of ſtone, were 
conſtructed at the expence of the government, and 


are deſtined for the reception of the troops. A num- 


ber of wharfs have been erected, that project a con- 
ſiderable way into the harbour, and are extremely 
convenient for loading and unloading the ſhips, 


TRR fortification of Louiſbourg was only begun 


in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon very 
good plans, and is ſupplied with all the works that 
can render a place formidable. A ſpace of about a 
hundred toiſes only, was left without ramparts on 
the ſide next the ſea, which was thought ſufficiently 
defended by its ſituation. It was cloſed only with a 
ſimple dyke. The ſea was ſo ſhallow in this place, 
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that it made a kind of narrow canal, inacceſſible from 


the number of its reefs to any ſhipping whatever. 
The fire from the fide baſtions am plcbely ſecured 
this ſpot from any attack, | 

TR negeſſity of bringing Rave: from Rabin 
and other materials proper for theſe great works, 
ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made 
them be diſcontinued. More than thirty millions 
(1,312,500l.) were expended upon them. This was 
not thought too great a ſum for the ſupport of the 
fiſheries, for ſecuring the communication between 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity or 
retreat to ſhips in time of war coming from the 


ſouthern iſlands. Nature and ſound policy required 


that the riches of the ſouth ſhould' be protaiied by 
the ſtrength of the north. 
TS. 1. G In 
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In the year 17 14, ſome fiſhermen, who till then : 


— had lived in Newfoundland, ſettled in this iſland. 


It was expected that their number would ſoon have 
been increaſed by the Acadians, who were at liberty, 
from the treaties that had been granted them, to re- 
move with all their effects, and even to diſpoſe of 
their eſtates; but theſe hopes were diſappointed. 
The Acadians choſe rather to retain their poſſeſſions 
under the dominion of England, than to give them 
up for any precarious advantage they might derive 
from their attachment to France. Their place was 
ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed adventurers from Eu- 
rope, who came over from time to time to Cape- 
Breton, and the inhabitants of the colony gradually 
increaſed to the number of four thouſand. They 
were ſettled at Louiſbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port 
Toulouſe, Nericka, and on all the coaſts where they 
found a proper beach for drying the cod. 

Fux inhabitants never applied themſelves to agri- 
culture, the ſoil being unfit for it. They have of- 
ten attempted to ſew corn, but it ſeldom came to 
maturity; and when it did thrive ſo much as to be 
worth reaping, it had degenerated ſo conſiderably, 
that it was not fit for ſeed for the next harveſt. They 
have only continued to plant a few pot herbs that 
are tolerably well taſted, but muſt be renewed every 
year from abroad. The poorneſs and ſcarcity of 
paſtures has likewiſe prevented the increaſe of cattle. 


In a word, the ſoil of Cape-Breton ſeemed m ee 


to invite none but fiſnermen and ſoldiers. 
 Tnoven the iſland was entirely covered with fo- 


reſts before it was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce ever 


been an object of trade. A great quantity, however, 
of ſoft wood was found there fit for firing, and ſome 
that might be uſed for timber; but the oak has al- 


ways 
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ways been very "—_ and the fir never yielded 
much reſin. 


Tux peltry trade was a very inconſiderable object. 


It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes elks, 


muſk-rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both 
of a red and filver grey colour. Some of theſe were 


procured from a colony of Mickmac Indians who 


had ſettled on the iſland with the French, and never 
could raiſe more than fixty men able to bear arms, 
The reſt came from St. John's, or the neighbouring 
continent, 

GREATER aha might poſſibly have been 
derived from the coal mines which abound in the 
iſland. They lie in a horizontal direction, and be- 
ing no more than fix or eight feet below the ſurface, 
may be worked without digging deep, or draining off 


the waters. Notwithſtanding the prodigious de- 


mand for this coal from New England, from the 
year 1745 to the year 1749, theſe mines would, pro- 
bably, have been forſaken, had not the ſhips which 
were ſent out to the French iſlands wanted. ballaſt, 
In one of theſe mines a fre has been kindled, which 
could never be extinguiſhed, and will one day pro- 


bably occaſion ſome extraordinary exploſion. If the 


careleſſneſs of one man could by a ſingle ſpark kindle 
a fire, which for ſeveral years paſt has been conſtant- 
ly devouring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to produce a volcano, able 
to conſume a whole country with its inhabitants 
THE whole induſtry of the colony has conſtantly 
been exerted in the cod fiſhery, The leſs wealthy 
inhabitants employed yearly two hundred boats in 
this fiſhery, and the richeſt fifty or ſixty veſſels from 
thirty to fifty tons burden, The ſmall craft always 
kept within four or five leagues of the coaſt, and 
returned at night with their fiſh, which being imme- 
G 2 diately, 


— 
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B = K diately cured, was always in the utmoſt, degree of 

ky perfection it was capable of. The larger ſmacks 
went to fiſh further from ſhore, kept their cargo for 
ſeveral days, and as the cod was apt to be too ſalt, it 
was leſs valuable. But this inconvenience was com- 
penſated by the advantage it gave them of purſuing 
the fiſh, when the want of food compelled it. to 
leave the iſland ; and by the facility of carrying dur- 
-ing the autumn the produce of their labours to the 
ſouthern iflands, or even to France. 

BEs1DEs the fiſhermen ſettled on the iſland, others 
came every year from France to dry their fiſh, either 
in the habitations, in conſequence of an agreement: 
made with the owners, or upon the beach, which 
was always reſerved for their uſe, 

THE mother country regularly ſent them ſhips 
laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houſholl goods, and all things neteflary for the in- 
habitants of the colony. The largeſt of theſe ſhips, 
having no other concern but this trade, returned to 
Europe as ſoon as they had bartered their lading for 
cod. Thoſe from fifty to a: hundred tons burden, 
after having landed their little cargo, went a fiſhing 
' themſelves, and did not return till * e was 
Lover. 
Tus geople of Cape-Breton did not fond. all their 

fiſh to Europe. They ſent part of it to the French 
ſouthern iſlands, on board twenty or twenty-five 
ſhips, from ſeventy to a hundred and forty tons bur- 
den. Beſides the cod, which made at leaft half their 
cargo, they exported to the other colonies, timber, 
planks, thin oak boards, ſalted ſalmon and mackarel, 
train oil, and ſea coal. All theſe were paid for in 
ſugar and coffee, but chiefly in rum and molaſſes. 
Tur Hand could not conſume all theſe commodi- 
ties. Canada took off but a ſmall part of the c over- 
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plus; it was chiefly bought by the people of New- 
England, | who gave in exchange fruits, vegetables, 


wood, brick: and cattle. Fhis trade of exchange 


was allowed, but a ſmuggling trade was added. to it, 
coaliſting of ny n_ a en e gere of it 
fſh.'- 1 27228 12222 "Sr 
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„Wee eren elreulation) which was 


all carried on at Louiſtourg, maſt of the celoniſts 
were extremely poor.  'Fhis was owing ta the depen- 
dence their indigence had ſubjetted them: to on their 
firſt arrival» | Unable:ta;procute: the neceflary imple- 


ments for the fiſhery; they had bored ſome at an 


exceflive intereſt. Even thoſt who were not at firſt 
reduced to this neceſſity, were foors obliged! ta ſub- 
mit to the hard terms ef burtowring. The dearheſs 
of falt and > proviſions thgether with the il -ſacceſs 


of their: fifhery, ſoon compelled them toit, and they 


were inevitably ruined by being obliged to pay twen« 
ty or five and twenty Per rent. a year for eyery thing 


they borrowed. It is one of the many hardſhips at- 


tending an equality of ſtations in life, that thaſe born 
to a fortune can ſeldom acquire one but by violence 
or fraud, the means by! which the moſt opulent fami- 


lies have amaſſed their riches. + Even commeice can 


ſcarce exempt men ſrom thefe: hardſhips by induſtry 
and aſſiduous labour. But all the French colonies of 


New France were not from ee an eſtabliſhment 


deſtined to ſuch diftrefs. 
Tux Hand. of St. u more eee fitmited, 
has been more favourable to its inhabitants. It lies 
further up the gulph of St. Lawrence, is twenty- 
two leagues long, and not much above a league at its 
greateſt breadth. | It bends in the form of a creſcent, 
both ends terminating in à ſharp point. Fhough 
the right of this iſland had never been diſputed with 
„ yet ſhe 0. to pay no — to it till 
the 


Settlement 
of the 
French in 
the iſland 
of St. John. 
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the peace of Utrecht. The loſs of Acadia andiNew- 
foundland drew their attention to this ſmall remain- 
ing ſpot, and the government began to r what 
uſe could be made of it. | 
IT appeared that the winters were long thanks: hs 
cold extreme, with abundance of ſnow, and prodigi- 
ous quantities of inſects; but that theſe defects were 
compenſated by a healthy coaſt, a good ſea- port, and 


commodious harbours. The country was flat, en» 


riched with fine paſtures, watered by an infinite 
number of. rivulets and ſprings; the ſoil exceedingly 


diverſified, and fit for the culture of every kind of 


grain. There was plenty of game, and multitudes 
of wild beaſts; amazing ſhoals of fiſh of all ſorts; 
and a greater number of ſavage inhabitants than were 
found on any other of the iſlands. This circumſtance 
alone was a \'proaf how much it was ſupetior to the 
reſt, 7 3 

Tus report that y was ds of this in Sande gave 
riſe to a company in 1719, which formed the deſign 
both of clearing this: fertile iſland, and of eſtabliſhing 
a great cod fiſhery there. Unfortunately, intereſt, 
which had. brought the adventurers together, ſet them 
at variance again, before they began to execute the 
plan they had projected. St. John was again for- 
gotten, when the Acadians began to remove to that 
iſland in 1749. In proceſs of time they -increaſed to 
the number of 3154. As they were for the moſt part 
huſbandmen, and particularly accuſtomed to the 
breeding of cattle, the government thought proper 
to confine them to. this employment; and the cod 
fiſhery was only allowed to be carried on, by thoſe 
who ſettled at Tracadia, and St. Peter, 

PROHIBITIONS and monopolies, while they are a 
reſtraint upon induſtry, are equally detrimental to the 
labours they permit, and ta thoſe they forbid. 1 
the 
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the iſland of St. John does not afford a ſufficient ex- 


tent of ſea ſhore, fit for drying che vaſt quantities f I» 


cod that come in ſhoals to thei coaſts, and though the 
fiſh is too large to be eaſily dried, yet it was ineum- 
bent upon a power whoſe fiſheries are not" ſufficient 
for the conſumption of its on ſubjects, to encourage 
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this kind of employment. If there were togfew: dry- 


ing places for the quantity that could be caught, that 
which is called green cod might eaſily have been pre- 


pared, which alone would ane: made a _— 


branch of commerce. 

By confining the ;nbebieunte of St. John tolagri+ 
culture, they were deprived of all reſource in thoſe 
unfortunate ſeaſons that happen frequently on the 
iſland, when the crops are devoured by the field mice 
and graſshoppers. The exchanges which the mother 


country could and ought to have made with:hericolo- 


ny, were reduced to nothing. Laſtly, in attempting 
to favour agriculture, its progrefs: was obſtructed, by 
laying the inhabitants under-nbuligethyicgngft pro- 
curing the neceſſary articles for extending it. 

' OxLy one or two ſmall veſſels: came annually. to 
the iſland from Europe, and landed at Port La Joie, 


where they were ſupplied with all they wanted: from 


Louiſbourg, and paid for it in wheat, barley, oats, 
pulſe, black cattle and ſheep. A party of fifty men 
ſerved rather to regulate their police; than to defend 
them. Their commanding officer was dependent on 
Cape- Breton, which was itſelf under the controul of 
the governor of Canada. be command of this laſt 


officer extended to a great diſtance, over a beer 


nent, the richeſt part of Which was Louiſiana. 
Tuts province, which the Spaniards — 
comprehended under the name of Florida, was not 
diſcovered by the French till the year 1673. They 
were told 0 the 6 the weſt of Canada, 
there 


Diſcovery 
of the Miſe 
ſiſippi by 
the French. 
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there was a great river, which flowed 'neither to the 
north nor to the eaſt, and they concluded that it muſt 
therefore empty itſelf into the gulph of Mexico, if 
its courſe were ſouthward, or into the ſouth ſea, if 
it were weſtward: The communication with theſe. 
two ſeas was of ſuch importance; as to deſerve ſome 
inquiry. This undertaking was committed to Joliet, 
an inhabitant of Quebec, a man of ſenſe and experi- 
ence, and to the Jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues were 
reſpected by all the nations inhabiting that continent. 
THrest two men, whoſe intentions were equally 
honeſt; always lived- in the moſt friendly intimacy 
with each other. They went together from the lake 
Michigan, entered the river of the Foxes, ' which 
empties itſelf into that lake, and went up almoſt to 
the head of the river, notwithſtanding the currents 
which render that navigation difficult. After ſome 
days march; they again embarked on the river Ouis- 
conſing, and keeping always weſtward, came to the 
Miſſiſippi, and ſailed down that river as far as the 
Akanſas, about the: 334 degree of- latitude. Their 
zeal would have oarried them further, but they were 
in Want of proviſions; . It would have been impru- 
dent to have ventured too far, with only three or four 


men, in an unknotyn country, and moreover, as they 


were perfectly conyinced that the river diſcharged 
itſelf in the gulph of Mexico, they returned to Ca- 
nada. Upon entering the river of the _— 
found the people pretty numerous, and . inclined to 4 
friendly intercourſe with the French nation. Wich- 


out concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of ee my the 


| iſronamtiont they had procured. 


AMons the inhabitants of dens 3 at 1 


nr La Salle, who was 


deſirous of making. a great fortune, and of 
eſtabliſhing 
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eſtabliſhing a brilliant reputation. This man had [BOOK 


ſpent his younger years among the Jeſuits, where he XVI. 
had contracted that activity, enthufiaſin; and firm- 


neſs, which thoſe fathers ſo well know how to inſtil 
into their diſciples, when they meet with young men 
of quick parts, with whom they ate fond of recruit- 

ing their order. La Salle, who was a bold and enter- 
priſing man, fond of availing himſelf of every oppor- 
tunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf,” and atixious even to 
ſeek out ſuch opportunities, perceived that the new 
governor of Canada neglected to purſue the diſcovery 
that had been made. He embarked for Europe, went 
to the court of Verſailles, was liſtened to, almoſt 
even with admiration, at 4 time when both the prince 
and the people were infpired with a paſſton for great 
actions. He returned loaded with favours, and with 
orders to N what 1 ewe ſo rr be= 

an.. Ii binn 

: Bor in order to inſure . to „ is tchethe, he 
had the prudence to proceed with the greateſt eau- 
tion. The diſtance was conſiderable from the fur- 
ther French ſettlements in Canada to the banlts of 
the river that was to be the object of inquiry. It was 
a matter of prudence to ſecure this tract. His firſt 
ſtep, thefefore, was to erect ſeveral poſts, which took 
up more time that he imagined; the works being of- 
ten interrupted by unforeſeen incidents. When time 
and caution had diſpoſed every thing to his wiſhes, 
he ſailed down the Miſſiſippi in 1682, and found that 
it ran into che gulph of n by had been. before 
conjectured. 

Tus information uus of great 3 11 
Salle, who well knew what, remained to be done, 
haſtened back to Quebec, and went over to France, 
to propoſe the diſcovery of the Miffifippi by fea, and 
the ee of a colony, Which could not fail 
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of being a very important one. His ſcheme was ap- 
proved, and he obtained four ſhips of different rates, 
with about 150 men. He miſſed his point by ſteering 
too far weſtward, and on the roth of January, 1685, 


found himſelf in the bay of St. Barnard, diſtant a 


hundred leagues from the Miſſiſippi. This error 
might have been rectified; but La Salle, who was a 


haughty and unſociable temper, had quarrelled with 


the commander of his little fleet, and being unwil- 
ling to owe any, obligation to him, he diſmiſſed him. 
Being beſides prepoſſeſſed with the idea that the river 
he had entered muſt certainly be an arm of the great 


one he was commiſſioned to reconnoitre, he imagined 


he could execute the deſign he had been ſent upon 
without any other aſſiſtance: but he was ſoon unde- 
ceived. He. neglected the object of his expedition. 
Inſtead of looking for guides among the ſavages, who 
would have directed him to the place of his deſtina- 
tion, he choſe to go nearer the Spaniards, and in- 
form himſelf of the famous mines of St. Barbe. He 
was os taken up with this abſurd project, when 
ere no longer der michele bare of * cha- 
racter, his.obſtinacy and haughtineſs. 1. + 
Tux death of La Salle ſoon occaſioned the reſt of 
his company to diſperſe. The villains who had 
murdered him, fell by each other's: hand. Several 


incorporated with the natives. Many periſhed by 


hunger and fatigue. The Spaniards of New Mexico, 
alarmed at the report of this undertaking, had ad- 
vanced up the country in order to oppoſe it, took 


ſome of theſe adventurers, and ſent them to work in 


the mines, where they periſned. Thoſe who had 
ſhut themſelves up in the little fort which had been 
erected, fell into the hands of the ſavages. Only 
ſeven eſcaped, who embarked on the Miſſiſippi, which 

had 
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had at laſt been diſcovered by land, and came to Ca- 
nada. Theſe. diſtreſſes ſoon ns the French loſe 
fight of Louiſiana. © 
Tk attention of FR i was again 1 
ed in 1697, by Vberville, a gentleman of Canada, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome very bold and 
fortunate: attempts at Hudſon's. bay, in Acadia and 
Newfoundland. He was ſent out from Rochfort with 
two ſhips, and entered the Miſſiſippi on the 2d of 
July 1669. He failed up the river high enough to 
take a full view of the beauty and fertility of its 
banks. He contented himſelf, however, with erect- 
ing a ſmall fort, which did not long continue, and 
proceeded to another ſpot to ſettle his Tony. chiefly 
conſiſting of Canadians. _ : 
BETWEEN the mouth of the Miſiippi and Penſa⸗ 
onls; a ſettlement newly erected by the Spaniards in 


Florida, is a coaſt of about forty leagues in extent. 


It is every where ſo flat, that trading ſhips cannot 
come within four leagues of the ſhore, or even the 
lighteſt brigs within two leagues. | The ſoil, which 
is entirely ſandy, is equally unfit for agriculture and 
the breeding of cattle. Nothing grows there but a 
few cedars and fir trees. The climate is exceedingly 
hot, when the rays of the ſun ſhine upon theſe ſands, 
that in ſome ſeaſons the heat would be inſupportable, 
were it not for a light breeze, which ſprings up re- 
gularly at nine or ten in the morning, and never falls 
but in the evening. In this large tract, there is a 
place called Biloxi, from the name of a ſavage nati- 
on, that formerly. ſettled there. This ſituation, the 
moſt barren and moſt inconvenient upon the whole 
coaſt, was made choice of for the reſidence of the 
few men Yberyille had brought thither, and who had 
been allured by the moſt. ſanguine expectations. 


The 
French 
ſettle in the 
country 
that is was 
tered by 
the Miſh- 
ſippi, and 
call it 
Louiſiana. 
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Two years after a new colony arrived, and fettled 


, thirteen leagues: to the eaſt of Bifoxi,- not far from 


Penſacola. The banks of the Mobile; which though 
a river of ſome extent is no where navigable but for 
boats, were judged to be worth inhabiting. The 
poorneſs of the grounds, was not thought a ſufficient 
objection. It was determined that the connections 


which might be formed with the Spaniards and neigh- 


bouring Indians, would compenſate all theſe difad= 


vantages. An iſland ſituated oppoſite to the Mo- 


bile, at the diſtance of four leagues, offered a har- 
bour, which might be conſidered: as the ſea port of 
the new colony. It was named the iſle of Dauphin. 
It was very convenient for unloading the French 
goods, which before it had been neceſſary to ſend 


aſhore in boats. This ifland, though a barren one, 


was ſoon peopled, and bones the chief - ſettlement 
of the colony; till the ſands, by which it had been 


originally formed, were heaped up to ſuch a degree 
by the winds in I717, as to deprive it of the only 


advantage that had given it ſome kind of reputation. 

Ir could not reaſonably be expected that a colony 
fixed upon ſuch a territory ſhould make any progreſs. 
The death of Yberville at fea, who periſhed glori- 
ouſly before the Havannah in 1702, in the ſervice of 
his country, put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes 
of the coloniſts. France was ſo deeply engaged in 
an unhappy war, that no aſſiſtance could be expected 
from her. The coloniſts thought themſelves totally 
forſaken, and thoſe who entertained ſome hopes of 
finding a ſettlement in another place, haſtened to go 


in ſearch of it. The few whom neceſſity compelled 


to ſtay behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or lived 
by excurſions among the Indians. The colony was 
W to twenty-eight wretched Ts when 

| Croſat 
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Croſat petitioned for and obtained the 3 trade 
of Louiſiana in 1712. 

CROSAT was one of choſe men bars for great en- 
terpriſes. He poſſeſſed a ſuperiority of talents and 
ſentiments which enabled him to undertake the great- 
eſt actions, and condeſcend to the leaſt for the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, and wiſhed to derive all his fame 
from the glory of his country. The ſoil of Louifiana 
was not the object of this active genius. He could 
not be ignorant of its barrenneſs, nor did it ever ap- 
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pear that he had any idea of attempting to improve 


it. His intention was to open communications both 
by land. and ſea with old and new Mexico, to pour 
in all kinds of merchandiſe into thoſe parts, and to 
draw from thence a great quantity of piaſtres. The 
place he had aſked for, appeared to him to be the na- 
tural and neceſſary mart for his vaſt operations; and 
all the ſteps taken by his agents were regulated upon 
this noble plan. But being undeceived by ſeveral 
unſucceſsful attempts, he relinquiſhed - his. ſcheme, 
and in 1717, reſigned his privilege to a company 
whoſe ſucceſs aſtoniſhed the world. 

Tris company was formed by Law, that celebrated 
Scotchman, of whom no ſettled judgment could be 
formed at the time he appeared, but whoſe name now 
ſtands between the crowd of mere adventurers and 
the ſhort liſt of great men. This daring genius had 

made it his buſineſs from his infancy to obſerve at- 
tentively the ſeveral powers of Europe, to examine 
their ſeveral ſprings, and to calculate the ſtrength of 
each. He was ſingularly ftruck with the confuſion 
into which the ambition of Lewis XIV. had thrown 
the kingdom of France. To remedy this, was, as he 
imagined, a taſk worthy of him, and he flattered him- 
ſelf he could accompliſh it. The greatneſs. of his 
Py could not fail of recommending it to the W 
who 
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becomes 
very fa- 
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the time of 
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B P 4 K who held the reins of government, fince the demiſe 
pf the monarch had reſtored peace to Europe. The 
ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the national debt, 
to clear the public revenue of the enormous intereſts 
-which abſorbed it. The introduction of paper cre- 
dit could alone effect this revolution, and the exi- 
gencies of the times ſeemed abſolutely to require it. 
The publie creditors came into this new ſcheme the 
more readily, as they knew they might at any time 
change theſe notes for ſhares in the company. On 
the other hand, there was no doubt that the compa- 
ny would be able to anſwer its ſeveral engagements z 
ſince, independent of the produce of the taxes which 
was to center in their hands, as being a company of 
finance, they had procured a new channel as a cm- 
_ mercial company, through which immenſe riches 
vere expected to come in. 
SINCE the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, perilbel 
on the banks of the Miſſiſippi, about the year 1538, 
it was generally believed that thoſe regions contain- 
ed immenſe treaſures. It was a matter of doubt 
where theſe riches were to be found; but ſtill the 
celebrated mines of St. Barbe were talked of with 
rapture. If they ſeemed to be forgotten at times, 
this temporary neglect ſerved only to quicken the 
attention of the people towards them. Law availed. 
himſelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to en- 
courage and increaſe it by myſterious reports, It 
vas rumoured as a ſecret that theſe and many other 
mines had at length been diſcovered, but that they 
were far richer than they were generally ſuppoſed to 
be. To give the greater weight to this falſe report, 
which had already gained too much credit, a number 
of miners were fent over to work theſe mines, which 
were imagined to be fo valuable, with a body of 
troops ſutkcient to defend * " 
4T 
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I is inconceivable what a ſudden impreſſion this 
ſtratagem made upon a nation naturally fond of no- 
velty. Every one was eager to obtain a ſhare in the 
new company. Every ſpeculation, ſcheme and ex- 
pectation was directed to this channel. The Miſſi- 
ſippi became the grand object and the ultimate end 
of all purſuits. The adventurers were not content 
with a bare aſſociation with the company which had 


obtained the diſpoſal of that fine country: they were 


applied to from all quarters for large tracts of land 
for plantations, which, it was given out, were to 
yield in a few years the centuple of what ſhould be 
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laid out upon them. Whether they were led by mo- 


tives of intereſt, or acted from conviction, or were 
ſeduced by flattery, certain it is that thoſe who were 
accounted the moſt intelligent men in the nation, the 
richeſt and the higheſt in repute, were the moſt for- 
ward in forming theſe ſettlements. Others were in- 
duced by their example, and thoſe whoſe fortunes 


would not permit them to become proprietors, ſoli- 


cited to have the management of the plantations, or, 
at leaſt, to work in them. Du Le; 

Duxins this general infatuation, all perſons who 
offered themſelves, whether natives or foreigners, 
were promiſcuouſly and careleſsly crowded into ſhips, 
They were landed upon the ſands of the Biloxi, 
where they periſhed by thouſands, with want and 
vexation. They might have been conveyed up the 
Miſſiſippi, and landed immediately upon the country 
they were to clear; but the managers of the enter- 
priſe, never thought of ſending proper boats for that 
purpoſe. Even after they found that the ſhips com- 
ing from Europe could fail up the river, the head 
quarters ſtill continued to be fatal to thoſe unhappy 
and numerous victims that had fallen a ſacrifice to a 
political impoſture. The head quarters were not re- 


moved 
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moved to New Orleans till five years after, that is 
till hardly any were left of thoſe unfortunate people 
who had been weak enough to quit their native 
country upon ſuch uncertain proſpects. 

Bur at this period, when it was too late, the 
charm was diſſolved, and the mines vaniſhed. No- 


thing remained but the ſhame of having been miſled 


by chimerical notions. Louiſiana ſhared the fate of 
thoſe extraordinary men who. have been too highly 
extolled, and are afterwards puniſhed for this unme- 
rited fame, by being degraded below their real 
worth. This inchanted country was now held in 
execration. Its very name became a reproach. The 
Miſſiſippi was the terror of free men. No recruits 
were to be found to ſend thither, but ſuch as were 
taken from priſons and houſes of ill fame. It be- 
came the receptacle of the loweſt * molt profligate 
perſons in the kingdom. 

WHAT could be expected from a ſettlement com- 
poſed of ſuch perſons? Vicious men will neither 
people a country, nor labour; nor continue long in 
any place. Many of thoſe miſerable perſons who had 
been tranſported into theſe ſavage climates, went in- 
to the Engliſh or Spaniſh ſettlements, to exhibit the 
diſagreeable view of their diſtreſs and miſery. 
Others ſaon periſhed from the infection they 
were tainted with, before they had left- Europe: 
The greater number wandered in the _ utmoſt diſ- 
treſs in the woods, till hunger and wearineſs put 
an end to their exiſtence. Nothing was yet be- 


gun in the colony, though twenty-five millions of 


livres (1, 093, 750l.) had been ſunk there. The ma- 


nagers of the company that advanced theſe vaſt 
ſums, ridiculouſly pretended that in the capital 


on France they could lay the 1955 of ſuch under- 
takings 
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takings as were fit for Amerie ca. Paris, unacquaint- B — 
ed with its own provinces, which it deſpiſes and ex- 25 
hauſts, would have ſubmitted'every thing to the ope- 

_ rations of theſe haſty and frivolous: calculators. From 
the office of the company, they pretended to regulate 
and direct alt the inhabitants of Louiſiana, and to 
impoſe variòus reſtraints upon them, which were all _ 
to the advantage of the excluſive charter. Had they zarte 
granted ſome trifling encouragements to citizens of 
character; 'who might have been invited to ſettle in 
the colony, by ſecuring to them that liberty which 
every man covets, that property which every man | has 
a right to expect from his own'Tabour, and that protec- 
tion which is due from every ſociety to its members; 
ſuch encouragements as theſe, given to proprietors well 
informed of their real intereſt and property, directed 
by the eircumſtances of the place, would have been | 
productive of far greater and more laſting effects; and 
would have eſtabliſhed more extenſive, ſolid, and pro- 
fitable ſettlements, than any the company Foüld ever 
have formed with all their treaſures, diſpenſed and 
managed by agents who could neither have the know- 
ledge requiſite to conduct ſo many various operations, 

nor even be influcriced 17 158 Wenne intereſt i in 
their ſucceſss. 

Tux miniſtry, however, thought it conducive to 
the wel fare of the ftate, to leave the concerns of Loui- 
ſiana in the hands of the company; which was under 
a neceſſity of exerting all its intereſt, to obtain permiſ- 
ſion to alienate that part of its privilege. It was even 
obliged to purchaſe this favour in 1731, by paying 
down the ſum of 1,450, oo0 livres: (63,4371: 108. ) 
there being ſomie' ſtates where the right of being in- 
volved in ruin that of being exempt from it, and that 
of acquiring à fortune, are equally ſold ; becauſe good 
or evil, whether public or private, may prove an ob- 
You. IV. H * 
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ject of finance. But after all, what was to become 
of this country, which had been alternately ſo highly 
extolled, and ſo much depreciated, when it came to 
be in reality a national poſſeſſion? ? 
LovisIANA is a vaſt country, bounded on the ſouth 
by the ſea ; on the eaſt by Carolina; on the weſt by 
New Mexico; and on the north by that part of Ca- 
nada whoſe unknown lands are ſuppoſed to extend as 


far as Hudſon's bay. It is impoſſible to afcertain the 


exact length of it; but it is thought to be about two 
hundred leagues broad, between the Engliſh and Spa- 
niſh ſettlements. 
In ſo extenſive a country, the climate cannot be 
every where the ſame. It was in no place found to 


be ſuch as might have been expected from its latitude, 


Lower Louiſiana, though, i in the ſame degree with the 
coaſt of Barbary, is no hotter than the ſouth of 
France; and thoſe parts of it that are ſituated in the 


35th and 36th degrees, are no warmer than the nor- 


thern provinces of the mother country. This pha- 
nomenon, which ſeems ſo extraordinary to a common 
obſerver, may be accounted for by a natural philoſo- 
pher, from the thick foreſts which prevent the rays of 
the ſun from heating the ground; the numberleſs ri- 
vers which keep it conſtantly damp ; and the winds 
which blow from the north over a. vaſt extent of land. 

T x ſky is ſeldom clouded; the fun, which gives 
life to every thing, ſhining almoſt every day. When; 
ever it rains, the ſhowers are heavy; but as they ſel-: 


dom happen, the want of n 1s ni eee 
by copious des. i.) fo 


THz air in general is pure, but much li ups 
per than in lower Louiſiana. In this happy climate, 
the women are bleſſed with. a pleaſing figures and the 
men are leſs ſubject to diſorders in the vigour of life, 


and have fewer infirmities in old age than the Eun 


TOPEAns, 
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5 Tur ſoil muſt have appeared excellent before it 2 


was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, very plea- 


ſant to the taſte. It furniſhed a liberal proviſion for - 


a great number of birds and wild beaſts. The mea- 
dows, on which no art or labour had been beſtowed, 
were covered with roebucks and biſons. Perhaps, no 
trees are to be found comparable to thoſe of Louiſia- 
na for height, Variety, and thickneſs. If it affords 
no woods for dying; it is becanſe they are only pro- 
duced between the 'tropics, -Since the; ſoil has been 
tried in ſeveral diſtriQs; it has been found to be fit 
for all kinds of culture. 
T ne ſource of that 3 river a which divides this 
immenſe country, almoſt, in two equal parts, from 
north to ſouth, has never yet been diſeovered. The 
boldeſt travellers have not gone higher than about a 
hundred leagues above the fall of St. Anthony, the 
courſe of which is intercepted by a pre 2 high caſ- 
cade, about the 46th degree of latitude. From thence 
to the ſea, which is about 700 leagues diſtant, the 
navigation is not liable to be interrupted. Fhe Miſſi- 
ſippi, after being enlarged by the river of the Illinois, 
the Miſſouriz the Wabache, and a great number of 
ſmaller rivers, maintains an interrupted courſe, till it 
falls into the ocean. All circumſtances concur to prove, 
that the bed of this river is widened near a hundred 
leagues, and that its bottom is almoſt recent ground, 
ſince not a ſingle ſtone is to be found in it. The ſea, 
throws up here a prodigious quantity of mud, leaves 
of reeds, boughs and ſtumps of trees, that the Miſſi- 
ſippi is continually waſhing. down; which different 
materials being driven backward aud forward, and 
being collected together, form themſelves into a ſolid 
maſs, continyally tending to the prolongation of this 
vaſt continent. Another ſtill more ftriking ſingula- 
eb and, — where elſe to be met with, is 
H 2 that 
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that the waters of this great river, when once they 
are diverted from their channel, never return into it. 
The reaſon is this. e 

THE Miſſiſippi is analy ſwelled by che cvelting 
of the northern. ſnows, which begins in March, and 
continues for about three months. The bed of the ri- 
ver being very deep at the upper part, it ſeldom over- 
flows on the eaſt ſide, till it comes within ſixty leagues | 
of the ſea, "nor on the; weſt, till within a hundred 
leagues; that is to ſay, in the low lands which we 
imagine to be recent. Theſe muddy grounds, like all 
others that have not yet acquired a due conſiſtence, 
produce a prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which 
all extraneous bodies waſhed down the river, are en- 
tangled. Theſe bodies all joining together, and add- 
ed to the'ſlime that fills up the interſtices, in proceſs 
of time form a maſs, which raiſes the banks higher 
than the adjacent ground; ſo that the waters, once 
overflowed, are prevented by this obſtacle from the 
poſſibility of returning into their former channel; and 
are therefore, forced to make a paſſage Fo themſelves 
through the ſands into the fea, + 

WHEN the breadth and depth of the Mimüppt are 
alone conſidered, the navigation appears to be eaſy; 
but this is an error. It is very tedious, even in com- 
ing down, becauſe it would be dangerous by night in 
dark weather, and becauſe the light canoes made of 
bark, which are ſo convenient on all other rivers, are 
uſeleſs upon this. It requires larger boats, Which 
are conſequently heavier, and not ſo eaſily managed. 
Without theſe precautions, as the river is always full 
of trees that fall from its oπ¼πn banks, or float into it 
from other rivers it receives, the boats would be in 
continual danger of ſtriking againſt the boughs or 
roots of ſome tree lying under water. ae. 
ties are n ſtill in going up the river. 
95 894 Ar 
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Ar a certain diſtance from land, before the en- B 8 0 K 
| trance. of the Miſſiſippi, care muſt be taken to keep , 


clear. of the floating wood that is come down from 
| Louiſiana. The coaſt is ſo flat, that it can hardly be 


ſeen at the diſtance of two leagues, and it is not eaſy 


to get up to it. The river empties itſelf into the 


ſea, by a, great number of openings. Theſe open- 


ings are conſtantly varyings: and moſt; of them have 
but little depth of water. When a veſſel has happily 
ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, ſhe may fail} without 
any great difficulty, ten or eleven leagues, by an open 
and ſandy country. The boats on each ſide, are co- 
vered with thick foreſts, that wholly intercept the 


winds. Such a dead calm prevails, that it commonly 


takes up a month to ſail twenty leagues; and this is 
only to be effected, by ſucceſſively faſtening, the cord- 
age to ſome great tree. The difficulty is increaſed in 
failing beyond the foreſt, which terminates at the de- 
tour belonging to the Engliſh, by a creſcent that ſhuts 
almoſt cloſe. The reſt of the navigation, upon a ſtream 
ſo rapid, and ſo full of currents, is performed in boats 
that go with oars and ſails, and are forced to paſs on 
from one point of land to another; ; and, though they 


ſet out by break of day, are thought to have made 


a conſiderable progreſs, if they haye adyanced five or 


ſix leagues by the cloſe of the evening. The Eu- 


ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended by 
ſome Indian huntſmen who follow by land, and ſupply 
them with ſubſiſtence during the three months and a 
half that are employed in going from one krtremity 
of the colony to the other. 
Tuksz are the only difficulties the. French have 
met with, in forming ſettlements in the vaſt region 
of Louiſiana. The Engliſh ſettled in the eaſt, were 
+00 +00 affduouſly employed in their plantations, to ne- 
glect them for the ſake of ravaging diſtant regions, and 


have 
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B 9.0 K have feldom ſucceeded in ſeducing, even for a ſhort 
time, the ſmall wandering nations between the two 
colonies. | The Spaniards, unfortunately for ' them= 
ſelves, were more turbulent in the weſt. The deſire 
of removing a neighbour whoſe reftleſs diſpoſition 
might one day be prejudicial to them in New Mexico, 
induced them- in 1720 to form the plan of a ſettle- 
ment far beyond the lands which till then had termi- 
-nated their boundaries. The numerous caravans that 
were to compoſe this new colony, ſet out from Santa 
Fe, with all the requiſites for a permanent habitation. 
They directed their march towards the Ozages, whom 
they wanted to induce to join with them in extirpat- 
ing an indigenuous nation, who were neighbours and 
enemies to the 9 and whoſe territory they in- 
tended to occupy Spaniards accidentally miſſ- 
ed their way, and came directly to that nation whoſe 
ruin they were meditating; and miſtaking theſe In- 
dians for the Ozages, communicated their defigns 
without any reſerve. 

Tx chief of the Miſſourys, who dae acquainted 
by this ſingular miſtake with the danger that threat- 
ened him and his people, diſſembled his reſentment, 
He told the Spaniards he would gladly concur in pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of their undertaking, and only de- 
fired two days to aſſemble his warriors. When they 
were armed to the number of two thouſand, they fell 
upon the Spaniards, whom they had amuſed with 
feaſting, and dancing, and whom they found faſt aſleep, 
and maſſacred them all, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex. The chaplain who alone eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
' owed his preſervation to the ſingularity of his dreſs. 
This cataftrophe having ſecured the tranquillity of 

"Louiſiana, on the fide where it was moſt threatened, 
it could only be moleſted by the natives; ; but . 
Ware not-muck to be feared. 
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_  'Tarse ſavages were divided into ſeveral hations, B U 


each other, though ſeparated by immenſe deſerts. 
Moſt of them had a fixed abode, and generally wor- 
ſhipped the ſun, Their houſes were only made of 
leaves interwoven with each other, and faſtened to a 


number of ſtakes. Thoſe who did not go quite naked, 


were only covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts. They 


lived upon the produce of hunting and fiſhing, upon 


maize, and ſome ſpontaneous fruits, 'Their cuſtoms 
were nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of Canada, 


but they had not the ſame degree of ſtrength and 


courage, of quickneſs and ſagacity; and their cha- 
racter was leſs marked. Whatever natural cauſes 


might contribute to this difference, the ſavages 


of Louifiana were under the dominion of chiefs 
"who exerciſed almoſt an abſolute authority over 
them, | . 85 25 
Anon theſe nations, the Natches were the only 
people that excited any attention. They paid obe- 
dience to one man, who ſtiled himſelf GREAT 
SUN; becauſe he bore upon his breaft the image 
of that luminary, from which he claimed his de- 
ſcent. The whole buſineſs of government, war, 
and religion depended upon him. The whole 
univerſe, could not, perhaps, have ſhewn ſuch a 
"tyrant, The wife of this ſun, as he was called, 
was inveſted with the ſame authority as himſelf, 
When any of theſe enſlaved ſavages had the mis- 
fortune to diſpleaſe any of his ſuperiors, they uſed 
to ſay to their guards, Rid me of that dog, and were 
Inſtantly obeyed. All labour was undertaken in 
common, and entirely for the benefit of the ruler, 
who diſtributed the produce as he thought pro- 
per. On the demiſe of either the huſband or the 
OE 155 wife, 
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none of them very populous, and all at enmity with Cas 
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B 4 K wife, their guards always killed themſelves, that they 


— Might attend and ſerve them i in the next world. The 
* religion of the Natches, which had much the ſame 
tenets as that of other ſavages, had more ceremonies, 
and conſequently \ was attended with more miſchievous 
effects. There Was, however, but one temple for 
the whole nation: and aceidentally it once caught 
fire, which occaſioned a general conſternation. They 
tried in vain to ſtop the progreſs of the flames. Some 
mothers threw their children into them, and at length 
the fire was extinguiſhed, The next day theſe bar- 
barous heroines were extolled in a diſcourſe delivered 
by the deſpotic pontiff. It is thus that his authority 
was maintained. It is aſtoniſhing how ſo poor and ſo 
ſavage a nation could be ſo cruelly enſlaved. But 
. ſuperſtition accounts for all the unreaſonable actions 
of men. That alone could deprive a nation of i its li- 
berty, which had little elſe to loſe. at} - 
ITE country inhabited by the N atches, on the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, was however pleaſant and 
fertile. It drew the attention of the firſt Frenchmen 
who ſailed up the river. Far from oppoſing their in- 
tention of ſettling there, theſe people aſſiſted them in 
it. A mutual interchange of good offices laid the 
foundation of a laſting friendſhip between the two 
nations. This might have taken place had not the 
avidity of the Europeans weakened the connection. 
They at firſt deſired only to agree for the productions of 
the country; but afterwards ſet their own price upon 
them; and at laſt they found it would be more con- 
venient to have them for nothing. Their audacity 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that they drove the old in- 
habitants from the fields they had cleared. 
Trxsz acts of tyranny incenſed the ſavages. In 
Vain had e recourſe to intreaties, and to force. 
Every 


< 
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Every expedient was either uſeleſs or prejudicial to 200k 
them. Driven to deſpair they at length endeavoured 8 
to engage all the eaſtern nations, whoſe diſpoſitions 
they were acquainted with, to join in the common 
cauſe of vengeance, and towards the latter end of the 
ear 1729, they ſucceeded in forming a univerſal 
3 the purport of which Was to aſſaſſinate all 
their oppreſſors at the ſame inſtant. As the art of 
writing was unknown to the confederate nations, 
they agreed to count a certain number of bits of 
wood. One of theſe was to be burnt. every day, and 
the laſt was to be the ſignal for the maſſacre. 
THz wife of the great chief was informed of the 
plot, by a ſon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She men- 
tioned it three or four times to the French command- 
ing officer in the neighbourhood, and acquainted him 
with all the particulars. This intelligence was diſ- | 
regarded ; but ſhe {till perſiſted in her reſolution of 
ſaving thoſe ſtrangers whom affection had made her 
conſider as natives. Though ſhe intereſted herſelf ſo 
warmly for the whole nation merely from attach- 
ment to the French ſettled in her own town, yet 
ſhe determined to ſave thoſe ſhe had never ſeen, even 
at the peril of thoſe ſhe was acquainted. with. Her 
authority as wife of the ſun, giving her free acceſs to 
the temple, where the bits of wood- were depolited, 
ſhe took away one or more of them every day, at the 
hazard of haſtening the deſtruction of thoſe French 
who were near her, ſince this was neceſſary, in order 
to inſure the ſafety of the reſt. Every thing happen- 
ed as ſhe expected. The Natches on the day indi- 
cated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubting but all 
their allies were at that inſtant perpetrating the ſame 
tragical ſcene, fell upon the French, and deſtroyed 
them; but as the bits of wood had not been ſtolen 
from the other conſpirators, all remained quiet ; 


and 
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5 = x and this circumſtance alone ſaved the riſing colony. 


In caſe of a ſurpriſe, they had nothing to oppoſe to 
ſo many enemies, but a few rotten pales, ill defend- 


| ed by a handful of undiſciplined vagabonds, almoſt 


unarmed, | 
Bur Perrier, in whom the authority was. veſted, 
did not loſe that preſence of mind which courage in- 


ſpires. The leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more 


haughtineſs he affected. Theſe appearances had ſuch 
an effect, that either for fear of being ſuſpected, or 
in hopes of pardon, many of the conſpirators joined 
with him to deſtroy the Natches. This nation was 
put to the ſword, their houſes were burnt, and no 
remains of them were left but the 2715 one had for- 


merly occupied. 


SOME few, however, of this dns people, 
who happened to be diſperſed at a diſtance from the 
center of their dominions, had time tv take refuge 
among the Chickaſaws, the moſt intrepid nation in 
Louiſiana. This nation had entered with greater 
warmth into the league againſt the French, than the 
reſt; their undaunted and generous ſpirit made the 
laws. of hoſpitality, which are inviolable among all 
ſavages, ſtill more ſacred to them ; ſo that no perſon 
dared at firſt to inſiſt on their delivering up the 
Natches, to whom they had afforded refuge. But 
Bienville, who ſoon after - ſucceeded Perrier, had 
the boldneſs to demand that thoſe fugitives ſhould 
be given up. The Indians had the courage to re- 


fuſe; and he immediately ſent out all the troops of 


the, colony againſt them in 1736. They formed two 
ſeparate corps; one was repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs before the principal fort of the Chickaſaws ; the 


other was totally defeated in the open field. A ſe- 


cond attempt was made four years after to ſubdue 


: * with freſh forces from Europe and Canada. 


The 
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The French arms were as unſucceſsful as before, B 8 2 K 
till ſome fortunate incidents brought on an accommo- Wren 
dation with the Indians. Since that period, nothin 
has diſturbed the repoſe of Louſiana. We ſhall now 
ſee to what degree of prof] perity this long peace has 
Taiſed the colony. | 
Tu coaſts of Louſiana, which are all ſituated on ; What wa 
the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, Iten over- bare. 
flowed, and every where covered with fine ſand, as is Louif- 
white as ſnow, and entirely barren. They are nei- ON 
ther inhabited nor capable of being ſo. No forts 
have ever been erected upon theſe coaſts, becauſe 
there is no poſſibility of invading or making a deſcent - 
upon them. The French have not eſtabliſhed an 
ſettlements on the weſt ſide of the Miſſiſippi. They 
had, indeed, formed ſome deſigns on the bay of St. 
Barnard in 1721; but they miſcarried by the negle& 
of the officer who was intruſted with the execution 
of them. Inſtead of obeying the orders that had been 
given him, he entered the river Magdalena, which 
lay in his way, ſailed up five or fix leagues of i it, 
carried off a few ſavages, and returned to the place 
from whence he came. The next year, when an at- 
| tempt was made to correct this miſtake, the poſt Was 
occupied by ſome Spaniards from Vera Cruz, 
To the eaſt of the Mifſtfippi is ſituated Fort Mo- 
bile, on the banks of the river of the ſame name, 
the courſe of which extends no leſs than one hundred 
and thirty leagues. It is intended as a check upon 
the ChaQtaws, the Alibamous, and ſome ſmaller 
tribes, to keep them in alliance with France, and to 
ſecure their fur trade. The Spaniards of Penſacola 


buy up ſome proviſions and merchandiſe at this ſet- 
tlement. | 


THERE are a great number of outlets at the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi, which are not always to be 
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Some will only admit boats and canoes, and there is 
but one that can receive ſhips of bve hundred tons 


burthen. On the channel through which they muſt 
fail, a kind of citadel is built, which i is called Ia 


Baie. Twenty leagues higher up are two forts 


which flank both ſides of the river, and defend it 


from all attacks. Though in themſelves but indiffer- 
ent, they would yet be able to oppoſe the paſſage of 


a hundred ſhips eſpecially as only one * ſhip could 


come in at a time, and even that could neither caſt 


anchor, nor come to a mooring at that eee 


New ORLEANS is the firſt ſettlement that preſents 


itſelf. It is thirty leagues diſtant from the ſea. It 


was begun in 1717, but made no progreſs till 1722, 


- when it became the chief place of the colony. At 
this period, the plan of a handſome city was traced 
out, which has been gradually and inſenſibly, as it 
were, raiſed. The ſtreets are all ſtraight, and croſs 
each other at right angles. They form ſixty five de- 


tached pieces of ground, each containing fifty toiſes 
ſquare, which are 1 — into twelve parcels for as 
many inhabitants to build upon. The huts. which 
formerly covered this great ſpace are now transform- 
ed into commodious houſes moſtly built with brick. 
They are all ſurrounded with canals, which commu- 
nicate with each other. This was thought to be a 


"neceſſary precaution againft the floods. This city, 


intended to be the center of all intercourſe between 


the mother country and the colony, was built on the 


ealt ſide of the riyer. The landing is ſo eaſy that 


2 largeſt ſhips need only make a little bridge with 
planks in order to unload their goods. But when the 


waters are bie, it is neceſlary they ſhould ballep 


floats down the river at. that ame would amd 
in 
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in the anchoring place, and cut che largeſt eables 
aſunder. W 


Tk buildings are ranged in an anidbrrupthd line 


on both ſides of the river. Below New Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very con- 
ſiderable. Lower down the land begins to diminiſh in 
width, and continues conſtantly to decreaſe till it 
comes to the ſea. Upon this neck of land, nothing 
is to be ſeen but ſands and marſhes which — no 
ſhelter to the human ſpecies, and are only fit for the 
reception of water fowls and Moſchettoes. The 
plantations up the Miſſiſippi, reach ten leagues above 
the town. The moſt diſtant have been cleared by 
Sermans, who with indefatigable labour have erect- 
ed two villages, inhabited by the moſt induſtrious 
men in the colony. In all this extent of fifteen 
leagues of cultivated land, the river has been em- 
banked, to preſerve the lands from the inundations, 
which return regularly every ſpring. The bank is 
preſerved by broad ditches, cut round every field, to 
drain off the Waters, which might e eee 
throw thigidike, om! ood ne 42 
 Tnrovenovirithe: whole pace; the a is Shen 
muddy, and extremely propet for productions that re- 
quire a moiſt ſituation. ' When it becomes neceflary 
to break up any freſh -ground; the: "peat reeds: with. 
which it is overrun are firſt cut down. Agfoon'as 
they are dry, they are ſet fire to If thè earth is then 
but ever ſo ſlightly ſtirred, it produces great. plenty 
of rice, Indian corn, and all ſorts of? grain, pulſe or | 
other vegetables, thatidreiſown upon it, except heat, 
which runs to gra: Wogan the too reatiuxuriancy . 
"he folli- £379805 3&9: e ,175.G001.85% b 03% 


+ 'PossBuY" the Inhadicdiged/-bvhiehs are ene 
abode the banks of the river; might b have been more 


| JR: * four or fe hundred paces ur- 
Ef Tn ther 


n 
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n 2 K ther off, or even at the diſtance of half a league, 
upon ſome little eminences, which are very frequent 


= 


near that ſpot. A more pure air and a good bottom 
would have been found there, and, probably, wheat 
would have ſucceeded, when the woods had been 
cleared. The fertility of the grounds, if left open 
to the annual inundation of the river, could not have 


been equalled, becauſe the waters, as they ſubſided, 


would conſtantly have enriched them with a freſh 
ſupply of lime, which would have greatly promoted 


_ vegetation. In proceſs of time, both fides of the 


Mifſippi would have been enriched by extenſive 


- paſtures covered with innumerable; flocks and herds; 


à range of gatdens, orchatds, and plantations” of 
rice, ſufficient for a great number of inhabitants. 


This glorious proſpect might have been extended 
from New Orleans, all over the lower Louiſiana; 
and thus a ſecond. France „ ann 
Anmniericas 

InsTEAD of this delightful profpett, ten lager 
above New Orleans, begins an immenſe deſert, where 
there are only two wretched towns, inhabited by ſu- 
vages. This deſert extends thirty leagues, as far as 
the place called Pointe Coupee, which-is the work of 
European induſtry. Here the Miſſiſippi formerly 
made a conſiderable bend. Some Frenchmen, by 
digging at the bottom of a rivulet that ran behind a 
point of land, brought the waters of the river into it. 
They flowed with fuch impetuoſity into this new 
channel, that they entirely cut off the remainder of 
the point, and by this circumſtance the navigation bas 


been made ſhorter by fourteen leagues. The old bed 
of the river was ſoon dry, and was covered with ſuch 


large trees as aſtoniſhed all who had ſeen them ſpring 
up. This happy change gave liſe, ſtability and 
0 pos of the beſt ſettlements in that count. 


ce 
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Tus inhabitants, fettled on both fides of the ri= B 2 2 K 
ver, have embelliſhed their habitations with all kinds 
of European fruit- trees, none of which have dege- 
nerated. For their own conſumption they cultivate 
rice and maize, and for exportation cotton, and eſpe- 
cially tobacco. The fale of their timber i is AIR 
a profitable article. 

 TwenTyY keagues above. the Pointe Coupes, the 
Red river falls into the Miffiſippi; ; upon which the 
French have built a fort thirty-five leagues from the 
mouth of it. It was in the country of the Natſitoches 
that this foundation of power and commerce was 

laid. The deſign was to convey into the colony 
through this channel the gold and ſilver of New 
Mexico, which had already circulated near the ſpot. 
But theſe hopes were fruſtrated by the poverty of the 
inhabitants, and the little intercourſe they had with 
richer places. The only advantage reaped from that 
neighbourhood was that it ſupplied oxen and horſes, 
which were not to be had in Louifiana. Since they! 
have multiplied there, and no ſupplies are wanted ' 
from abroad, that poſt, the inhabitants of - which 
had not attended to agriculture, has continually, de- 
generated; and this loſs is the more to be: lament- 
ed, as the colony of the Neathes is Rill i in N 
decline. 1 
Ts ſituation, which is at a . Nandeod: and tem 
leagues from the ſea, was the moſt favourable that 
Yherville could meet with in ſailing up the river. 
He found no ſpot more eligible for the capital of the 
intended colony. All who viewed it after him, were 
equally delighted with the advantages it preſented. 
The climate was healthy and temperate; the ſoil fit 
for tobacco, cotton, indigo; and every kind of cul- 
ture; the ground high enough to be in no danger 
from he * 3 the country' open, n= 
we 
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well watered, and within reach of every ſettlement | 
that might. be made; It diance from the ocean was 
no impediment to the arrival of: ſhips. So flattering 
a proſpect very ſoon engaged a colony of five hun- 
dred men to ſettle there, when their intolerable am- 
bition occaſioned their total deſtruction by the hands 
of the exaſperated ſavages. Thoſe who came-after to 
ſupply their place, and avenge their death, did not 
bring this ſettlement to any greater degree of proſpe- 
rity, either becauſe they were e 0 ths or met _ 
fret difficulties. 2 

A HUNDRED and twenty ages 45e this: _ 
ches is the colony of the*Akanſas. It would have 
become very conſiderable, if the nine thoufand Ger- 
mans, raiſed in the Palatine with a view to form it, 
had arrived there ſafe. They were an honeſt and in- 
duſtrious people, but they all periſhed before they ar- 
rived at the place of their deſtination. - The Cana- 
dians who fixed there in coming down the river, 
found a delightful climate, a fruitful ſoil,” eaſe and 
tranquillity. As they had been | accuſtomed to live 
with ſavages, they were not averſe from marrying 
the daughters of the Akanſas, and theſe alliances 
were attended with the happieſt conſequences. There 
never was the leaſt coolneſs between the two nations 
united by theſe inter- marriages, though ſo differ- 

ent from each other. They have lived in that ſtate 
— commerce, and that intercourſe of good offices, 
which the nen ſtate of affairs 1 re- 
— 8 5% OU'D 
Fux like haraidny;? tight in a ef agree Labs 
ſiſts among the Illinsis, who are three hundred 
leagues diſtant from the Akanſas : for in America 
the nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
* home and abroad. They have no chiefs who 
oo 
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td combine ll either to wreſt them from, or B 10 * 
ſacrifice them to, each other; and render their condi- ..? 
tion ſo miſerable, that they are indifferent to which 
they belong, The nation of the Illinois, the moſt 
northern in Louiſiana, was conſtantly overcome, and 
always in danger of being deſtroyed by the Iroquois 
and other. nations from the north, when the French 
arrived among them from Canada. Theſe Europe- 
ans, who were renowned for their valour in that part 
of the new continent, were favourably received and 
their intereſt courted, as being able to make the moſt 
vigorous oppoſition againſt an old and inveterate ene- 
my. The ſtrangers have ſo much increaſed, that 
they fill fix conſiderable villages, while the natives, | 
who were formerly very populous, are now limited to .| 
three towns, which do not contain above two thou- 
ſand ſouls, Both have forſaken the river which gave 
its name to the country, in order to ſettle towards the 
ſouth of it on the more pleaſant and fertile banks of 
the Miffiſippi. This ſettlement, the fertility of 
which it is impoſſible to exaggerate, is become the 
granary of the whole colony, and might ſupply it 
witk plenty of corn, if it were peopled even as far 
as the ſea. But it is far 5 e in ſo proſperous 
a ſtate. - | 
NE ER did SF Foal in its 5 ſplendour rec- 
kon more than five thouſand white people, including 
twelve hundred men who compoſed the military force 
of the colony. This ſmall number was diſperſed 
through the banks of the Miſſiſippi, along an ex- 
tent of five hundred leagues, and defended by two 
or three bad forts conſtructed at different diſtances ; 
it did not, however, conſiſt of the dregs of Europe, 
which France had ſent over into America, at the 
time when Law's ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed. - All thoſe 


miſerable men had fortunately periſhed without leav- 
Vor. IV. I ing 
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What the 
French 
might have 
done in 


Louiſiana. 
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1 ig g any poſterity. The: coloniſts. of Louiſiana were ro- 
"Uta 41 WS buſtmen, arrived from Canada, or diſbanded ſoldiers, 


who had ſenſibly preferred the labours of agriculture 
to a life of idleneſs, the natural conſequence of pride 
and prejudice. Every inhabitant received from the 
government, not only a piece of ground, with ſeed 
to ſow it, but likewiſe a gun, an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a calf, a.cock-and-ſix' hens, with a plenti- 
ful ſupply; of wholeſome proviſions for three years. 
Some officers and: a few men of. ſubſtanee- had im- 
proved theſe riſing ſettlenients, by conſiderable plan- 
tations, which employed fix thouſand ſlaves. 

Bu the produce of their labour was very inconſi- 
derable. The annual exports of the colony did not 
exceed 200, ooo crowns (26, 250.) They conſiſted 
of rice, planks, maize, and pulſe for the ſugar 
iſlands; cotton, e Menne furs for the mo- 
ther country. 

Tris, ſettlement, which ſeemed intended by na- 
ture for a capital one, would probably, have proſ- 
pered, had it not: been for an original error adopted 
of granting lands: indiſeriminately to every perſon 
who applied for them, and in the manner in which he 
deſired: them. There would not then have been any 
coloniſts ſeparated from each other by deſerts of ſeveral 
hundred leagues, and deſirous of forming ſuch a 
ſettlement as would have conſtituted a fmall ſtate in 
Europe. Had they fixed in a common center, they 
might have aſſiſted each other, and living under the 
ſame laws, have enjoyed all the advantages of a well 
regulated ſociety, As population increafed, the lands 


would have been cleared to a greater extent. Inſtead 


of a few hordes of favages, we ſhould have ſeen a 
riſing colony, which might in time have become a 


powerful nation, and A infnise Om 
to France. 
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un French; who antitafly pitchaſe from foreign Þ ES . 
powerd ſeventeen millions weight of tobacco, would 
eaſily have been ſupplied with that commodity from 
Louiſiana. Twelve or fifteen thouſand men ſkilled 
in the cultivation of it; would have furniſhed a ſuff- 
cient' quantity for the conſumption of the whole | 
kingdom. Such were the hopes the government en: 
tertained, when they ordered all the tobacco plan- 
tations in Guiana to be deſtroyed. Convinced that 
the lands in that province were adapted to more im 
portant and richer" cultures, and wbuld produce ne- 
ceſſary articles of greater conſequence, = thought 
it would be advaritageous-both'to the er eountry 
and the colony, to ſecure to Louiſiana, then in its 
infant ſtate, a market for that production, which 
would more eaſily ſucceed and bring in greater re- 
turns, as it required leſs time; experience and ex- 
pence. When Law, the tor of this undertak- 
ing, fell into diſeredit, his moſt: rational ſchemes were 
laid aſide; and ſhared” the ' ſame fate as thoſe which 
were merely the offspring of a diſordered imaginatil 
on. The farmers of the revenue, who were gainers 
by this miſtake, omitted nothing to encourage 1 
and every patriot muſt be allowed to ſay, that this is 
not one of the leaſt miſtHiefs oy finance has done to 
the monarchy, er | | 

Tn wealth which tobabed wild have' peine a 
to the colony, would have made it ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from the ſpacious and 
beautiful meadows with which that country abounds; 

They would ſoon have been covered with cattle; 
whoſe hides would have ſupplied the mother country 
with leather, without importing any from abroad, 
and Whoſe ſieſm when prepared and ſalted, would have 
been diſpoſed of in the iſlands, inſtead of Triſh beef. 
Horſes and ma multiplying in Nr ſame en 
122 on 
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B A K on as the horned cattle, would have freed the French 
dolonies from the dependence they have always had 


upon the Engliſh and Spaniards for this neceſſary ar- 
ticle. 


As ſoon as the colonifts ha Si to exert them- 


ſelves, they would have proceeded from one branch of 


induſtry to another. They could not poſſibly avoid 
building ſhips, becauſe they had the materials at hand, 
The country was coyered with wood fit for the hull, 
and the fir-trees that grew in great plenty along the 
coaſt, would have afforded maſts and tar. There was 
no want of oak for the planks, and if there had been, 


it might have been ſupplied by cypreſs, which is leſs 
apt to ſplit, bend or break, and whoſe additional 


thickneſs might have compenſated for its want of 
ſtrength and hardneſs. They might eaſily have grown 
hemp for the ſails and rigging, Nothing, perhaps, 


need have been imported but iron ; and it is even 


more than probable that there are iron mines in Lou- 
iſiana. It is likely that the government, encouraged 
by the ſucceſs of individuals, would ſoon have erected 


docks for ſhip-building, and ftorehouſes ready for 


equipping and fitting out fleets in America, 

THe foreſts being felled for theſe purpoſes without 
any expence, and even with advantage, the ground 
would have been laid open for corn, cotton, indigo, 
flax or olive-trees; and even ſilk might have been 
undertaken with ſucceſs, when once the colony had 
been ſufficiently populous to attend to an employment, 
which the mildneſs of the climate, the increaſe of 
mulberry trees, and ſome ſucceſsful trials had con- 
ſtantly invited them to undertake. In ſhort, what might 
not have been expected from a country, where the air 
is temperate, and ground even, freſh, and fertile; and 


which properly ſpeaking had never yet been en 


ed, but traverſed careleſsly, by vagabonds equally 
deſtitute of {kill and conduct? 


Hap 
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Hap Louiſiana attained to that degree bf perfecti- B 9. K 
on it was capable of, its habour would ſoon have been — 
made more eaſy of accefs and more commodious ; and 
this might have been done by attending conſtantly to 
it, without incurring any great expence. 'For this- 
purpoſe it would have been ſufficient to have ſtopped up 
all thoſe uſeleſs paſles, which are rather a hi ndrance 
than a help to navigation, with the floating trees 
waſhed down by the river. The whole force of the 
ſtream being thus confined to « one channel, "it would 
have become deeper at the mobith of the river, and the 
bar which almoſt ſhuts it up, would, probably, have 
been removed. The largeſt ſhips night then have 
failed into the Miſffippi with more eaſe and fafety 
than the ſmalleſt do at preſent. After this, thoſe 
thick foreſts that intercept the wind might have been 
felled, and the navigation up the river to New Orleans 
rendered leſs tedious, Every art and ſcience and uſe- 
ful improvement, would have ſucceſſively appeared 
to form a flouriſhing and vigorous ee in that pa- 
cious plain. 

Bur France overlooked all theſe 6 popes when Times 
ſhe ceded that country, which alone could compen- cedes Loui- 
ſate her former loſſes, and gave it up to Spain, to g 
whom it could only be a burthen. It may, perhaps, Whether 
for a long time remain a political problem, whether 33 * 
this ceſſion was not alike detrimental. to both ing- this ? 
doms, which were equally. weakened by it; the one, 

by giving up what ſhe ought to have retained, and 
the other by accepting what ſhe could not keep. But 
in a moral view, may it not be confi dered as an ille- 


gal act thus to have fold or given away, the members 


of the community to a foreign. power.? F or what 


rigat has à prince to diſpoſe of his, Ayers, witer 
their conſent 1 


eee 1 
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War becomes of the rights. of the people, if alt 
is due from the nation to the prince, and nothing 
from the prince to the nation? Are there then no 


rights but thoſe of princes ? Theſe pretend to derive 


their. power from. Gad. lane. This, maxim which i is 
invented by the clergy, only, with a; deſign of raiſing 
kings above the people, that they themſelves may 
command even Kings i in the name of the deity, is no 


more than an iron chain, to bind. a whole nation un- 


der the power of, ong man. It is no longer a mutual 
tie of love and virtue, of intereſt and fidelity, that, 
gives to one family t the rule in the midſt of a ſociety. 
Bur why ſhould. the. ſovereign; : authority wiſh to 
conceal its being derived from men. Kings are ſuffi- 
ciently informed by nature, experience, hiſtory, and 


their 6wn conſciouſnels, that it is. of the, people. they 


hold all they poſſeſs, whether conquered by arms, or ac- 
quired by treaty. As they receive from the people all 
the marks of obedience, why ſhould. they xefuſe to 
accept from them all the rights of authority? Nothing 
is to be 9 from ert e e mor 


which muſt bs! ves from this Me, _ 1 
to ain and ee nd 1 
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Ir we apply this rule to the treaties of diviſion and * 


ceſſion which kings make between themſelves, will it 
appear that they have the right of buying, ſelling or 
exchanging their ſubjects without their eonſent? Shall 
princes then arrogate to themſelves the ibarbarous right 
of alienating or mortgaging their provinces and their 
ſubjects as they would their effects or eſtates; while 


the ſupplies granted for the ſupport of weir houſe; the 


foreſts of their domain, the jewels off their crown, 
are all ſacred unalienable effects, which: we muſt 
never have recourſe to, even in the moſt:preſſing ex- 
igences of the ſtate.Methinks I ihear the voice of 
a numerous colony exclaiming from America, and 
addreſſing the. mother e im _ os 
terms. ä 

„War have 1 lava to the, che e 
4 deliver me up into the hands of à ſtranger? Did I 
not ſpring from thy loins ? Have I not ſown, 
< planted, cultivated, and irenped: for otñiee alone ? 
When thy: ſhips; conveyed me to: theſe ſhores, ſo 
different from thy,own! happy climate, didſt thou 


not engage for ever to protect me with thy fleets 


and armies? Have I not fought in ſupport of thy 
rights, and defended the country thou gaveſt me? 


After having fertilized it by my labour, have I not 


maintained it for thee at the expence of my. blood? 


«© Thy children were my parents or my brethren; 


thy laws my boaſt, and thy name my pride: that 
name which I have ſtriven to render illuſtrious 
among nations to whom it as unknown. I have 
* procured: thee friends and allies among the ſavages. 

e flattered myſelf with the thought that I might 
one day come in voοmpetition with thy rivals, and 
& be the terror of thy enemies. But thou haſt for- 
ſaken me. Thou haſt bound me without my 


conſent by a treaty, the very concealment of 


« which 


yon V A 
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which was a treachery, Unfeeling, ungrateful 
parent, how couldſt thou break, in oppoſition te 
the dictates of nature, the ties by which I was at- 
tached to thee, even from my birth ? While with 
inceſſant and painful toil I was reftoring to thee 
the tribute of nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had 
received from thee, I wiſhed for no other comfort 
than that of living and dying under thy law, That 
* comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt torn me 
from my family to deliver me up to a maſter whom 
4 I did not approve. Reſtore my parent to me; re- 
«<< ſtore me to him whoſe name I have been uſed to 
* call upon from my. earlieſt infancy.” It is in thy 
„ power to make me ſubmit againſt my will to a 
yoke which I abhor ; but this ſubmiſſion will only 
be temporary, I ſhall languiſh and periſh with 
<< grief and weakneſs, or if I ſhould recover life and 
„ vigour, it will anly be to withdraw myſelf from 
connections I deteſt; though I ſhould even be 
5 compelled to deliver myſelf up to thy enemies? 


LovisIANA being in fact oppreſſed by her new 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


maſters, was deſirous of ſhaking off a yoke which ſhe 


abhorred even before it was impoſed ; but being re- 
jected by France when ſhe endeavoured to put her- 
ſelf again under her protection, ſhe returned under 
the dominion of the ſame power from whoſe chains 
ſhe had attempted to free herſelf. . The cruelties fhe 
has experienced from the reſentment of an incenfed 
government, have ſerved only to increaſe a hatred al- 
ready too inveterate to be forgotten. With ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, the colony can ſcarce flatter itſelf with the 
proſpect of any degree of proſperity. Canada, though 
it has likewiſe changed its mother country, will not 
meet with the ſame abſtacles to its improvement. 
Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt country was in 
a ſlate: of weakneſs and miſery not to be conceived. 


This 
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This was owing to the French who firſt came there, 


and who rather threw themſelves into this country, | 


than ſettled in it. Moſt of them had done nothing 
more than run about the woods; the more ſenfible 
among them had attempted ſome cultures, but with- 
out choice or plan. A piece of ground, haſtily. till. 
ed and built upon, was as haſtily forſaken. The ex- 
pences, however, the government had laid out, toge- 


ther with the profits of the fur trade, afforded ſome- 


times the inhabitants a tolerable ſubſiſtence ; but a 
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ſeries of unfortunate wars ſoon deprived them of 


theſe advantages. In 1714, the exports from Cana- 


da did not exceed a hundred thouſand crowns. 
(13, 125.) This ſum, added to 350,000 livres 
(15,3121, 108.) which the government ſent over eve- 
ry year, was all the colony had to depend upon, for 


the payment of the goods they received from Europe. 


And indeed theſe were ſo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear ſkins like the Indians. Such 
was the diſtreſsful ſituation of the far greater part of 
twenty thouſand French, „ to at theſe 
immenſe regions, 

Tus happy ſpirit which at that time niet the 
ſeveral parts of the world, rouzed Canada from that 
ſtate of indolence and inactivity in which it had fo 
long been plunged, It appears from the eſtimates 

taken in 1753 and 1558, which were nearly equal, 
that the inhabitants amounted to 91,000, excluſive of 
the regular troops, whoſe numbers varied according 
to the different pxigencies of the colony. 

Tus calculation did not include the many allies 
diſperſed throughout an extent of 1200 leagues in 
length, and of confiderable breadth, nor the 16,000 
Indians who dwelt in the center of the French ſet- 
tlements, or in their neighbourhood. None of theſe 
were ever conſidered as ſubjects, though they lived 


in 


Populati- 
on, agri- 
culture, 
mangers, 
govern- 
ment, 
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B P 8 * in the midſt of a great European colony: the ſmall - 
— eſt clans ſtill preſerved their independence. All men 

| | talk of liberty, but the ſavage alone enjoys it. Not 
only the whole nation, but every individual is truly 
free. The conſeiouſneſs of his independence influ- 
ences all his thoughts and actions. He would enter 
the palace of an Aſiatic monarch, in the ſame manner 
as he would the cottage of a peaſant, and neither be 
dazzled with his ſplendour, nor awed by his power. 
It is his own ſpecies, it is mankind, it is his equal 
that he loves and reſpects, but he would hate a ma- 
ter and deſtroy him. 

Parr of the French colony was centered | in three 
Cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada is 1300 leagues 
diſtant from France, and 120 leagues from the ea. 

| Tt i is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on a pe- 
ninſula, made by the river St. Lawrence, and the 
river St. Charles, and commands a proſpect over 
extenſive fields, which ſerve to enrich it, and over 
a very ſafe road that will admit upwards of two hun- 
dred ſhips. It is three miles in circumference. TWO 
thirds of this circuit are defended by the water and 
the rocks, which are a better ſecurity than the for- 
tifications erected on the ramparts that divide the pe- 
ninſula, The houſes are tolerably well built. The 
inhabitants were computed at about x0,000 at the 
beginning of the year 1759. This place was the cen- 
ter of commerce, and the ſeat of government. 
Tux city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
later than Quebec, and ſituated thirty leagues higher, 

was raiſed with a view of encauraging the trade with 
the northern Indians. But this ſettlement, though 
promiſing at firſt, never contained more than 1500 
inhabitants, becauſe the fur trade was ſoon divert- 
ed from this en and carried catively to Mon- 
'treal. 


"Monrkias 
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* REAL * an 9 ten 3 . al- B 8 3 | 
woſt four, broad, formed by the river St. Lawrence, N 3 


ſixty leagues above Quebec. It ãs the moſt temperate, 

pleaſant and fruitful ſpat in all the country. A 
= huts. throwp up there as it were by chance in 
1640, were imprayed:to à regular built town, which 
contained four thouſand: inhabitants. At: firſt it lay 


expoſed to the inſults of the ſavages, but was after- | 


wards. incloſed with ſlight; palliſades, and then with 
a all, conſtructed: about-fifteen feet high, with bat- 
tlements. It fell to decay, when the inroads of the 
Iraquois obliged the French to erect forts gy: = 
the country, to ſecure the fur trade. 

IME other coloniſts, Who were Soseon tend FO 
in the walls, of theſe three cities, did not live in 
towns, but were ſeattered along the banks of the ri- 


ver St. Lawrence. None were to be ſeen near the 
mouth of that river, „where the ſoil ist r ged and 


barren, and where no corn will ripen. Fheè firſt ha- 
bitations to the ſouth, were built at fifty leagues, 


and to the north, at twenty leagues below Quebec; 


they were at à great diſtance from each other, and 
their produee as but indifferent. No very fertile 
fields were; to be found but in the neighbourhoed of 


its capital, and they ümproved as one appreached 


Montreal. Fhere cannot he a more þeauriful pro- 
ſpect than the rich borders of that long and broad 
canal. - Detached: weods adding beauty to the tops 


of the verdant mountains, meadonvs covered with 


focks, fields erow ned Wich ripening corn, ſimall 
ſtreams of rater flowing down to the river; churehes 
and caſtles ſeen at intervals through the trees, exhi- 
bited a ſugceflion of the moſt inchanting views. 
Theſe would have been ſtill more delightful, if the 
edict of 1745 had been obſerved, which forbad the 
£9loniſt from qividing his plantations, unleſs they 


were 


" 
* 
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BO * were an acre and a half in front, and thirty or forty 
acres in depth. Indolent heirs would not then have 
of torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers. They 
1 would have been compelled to form new plantations; 
and vaſt ſpaces of fallow land would no e . 
ſeparated rich and cultivated plains. 

NATURE herſelf directed the labours of the buf: 
bandman, and taught him that watery and ſandy 
grounds, and thoſe where the pine, the fir tree and 
the cedar grew ſolitary, were unfavourable to agri- 
culture; but wherever he found a ſoil covered with 
maple, oak, beach, hornbeam and ſmall cherry trees, 
he might reaſonably expect that his wheat would 
yield twenty times, and his Indian corn thirty times 
as much as before, without the trouble of manuring. 

TH plantations though not equally large, all af- 
forded a ſufficient ſupply for the wants of their re- 
ſpective owners. There were few of them that did 
not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, pulſe, 
and pot-herbs in es e and ET] in there | 

kind. 

Mosr of the inhabituntv had a ſedes of ſheep 

whoſe wool was very valuable to them, ten or a do- 
zen milch cows, and five or ſix oxen for the plough. 
The cattle were ſmall, but their fleſh was excellent, 
and theſe people lived much ue _ our FN 
people do in Europe. 

pre ow this kind of allluvace, tie w__ afford to 
keep a good number of horſes ;- which were not fine, 
but fit for drudgery, and able to perform journeys of 
amazing length upon the ſnow. - And indeed the co- 
loniſts took ſuch. delight in increaſing the breed of 
them, that in winter time they would feed them with 


the corn which ee nne ET ſometimes 
at RE ne e 


Sven 
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SUCH was the ſituation of the 83,000 French, diſ- 
perſed or collected on the banks of the river St. Law- 
rence. Above the head of the river, and in what is 


called the upper country, there were 8000 more, who 


were rather addicted to RY and trade than to 
huſbandry. 


Taxis firſt ſettlement was Catarakui, or «hve | 


Frontenac, built in 1671 at the entrance of the lake 
Ontario, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh and Iro- 
quois. The bay of this place ſerved as a harbour 
for the men of war and trading veſlels belonging to 
this great lake, which might with more propriety be 


called a ſea, and where ſtorms are almoſt as frequent 


and as dreadful as on the ocean. 

BETWEEN the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which meaſures 300 leagues in circumference, lies a 
tract of land fourteen leagues in extent. This tract 
interſected towards the middle by the famous fall of 
Niagara, which from its height, breadth and ſhape, 
and from the quantity and impetuoſity of its waters; 
is juſtly accounted the moſt wonderful cataract in the 
world. It was above this grand and awful water-fall, 


that France had erected fortifications, with a defign 
to prevent the Indians from — their furs to the | 


rival nation. 


BevoND the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſtin 
guiſhed by the name of the Streight, which exceeds 
. all Canada for the mildneſs of the climate, the beau- 

ty and variety of the proſpects, the richneſs of the 
ſoil, and the profuſion of game and fiſh. Nature has 
laviſhed all her bleſſings to enrich this delightful.ſpot. 


But this was not the motive that determined the 


French to ſettle there in the beginning of the preſent 
century. It was the vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations 
who could ſupply them with conſiderable quantities 
of furs; and, indeed, this trade increaſed. very faſt. 
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Tx ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal to 
the poſt of Michillimakinach, a hundred leagues fur. 
ther, between the lake Michigan, the lake Huron; and 


the lake Superior; whieh are all three navigable. The 


greateſt part of the trade which uſed to be carried on 
there with the natives, was transferred to the Streight, 
where it continued: 

BEsIDEs the forts already mentionellz there are 
ſome of leſs note, built 1 in different parts of the'coun- 
try, either upon rivers, or at the openings betweth 


the mountains. The firſt ſentiment intereſtinſpires, 


is that of miſtruſt, and its firſt impulſe; is that of ati 
tack or defence. Eaeh of theſe forts was provided 
with a garriſon, which defended the French who 
were ſettled in the neighbourhoed. There were in 
all 8000 ſouls, who inhabited the upper coùfſtry. 

Tk manners of the Freneh coloniſts ſettled in Ca- 


nada were not always anſwerable to the climiate they 


inhabited. Thoſe that lived in the cout ſpertrheir 


winter in idleneſs, penſively ſitting by their fire. fude, 


When the return of ſpring called them out᷑ to the in: 


diſpenſable labours of the field, they plougbed the 
ground ſuperficially without ever manuring it, ſowed 
it careleſsly, and then returned to their former inde- 
lent manner of life till harveſt time. As the people 
were too proud or too lazy to work by the day, eve- 
ry family was obliged to gather in theit7own "erops3 
and nothing was to be ſeen of that Iprightly joy, 
which on a ſine ſummer's day enlivens the reapers, 
while they are gathering in their rich harveſts That 
ofthe: Canadians was confined to a ſmall quantity of 
corn of each kind, a little hay and tobaceo, a few cy- 
der. apples, cabbage and onions; This was the whole 


Froduce of a plantation in that country. 


Inis amazing negligence might be g to {es 
veral cauſes. The exceſſive — in winter, which 
FE ; froze. 
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froze up the rivers, totally prevented them from ex- 5 202 * 
erting their abilities. They contracted ſuch a habit 
of ĩdleneſs during the continuance of the ſevere wea- 
ther for eight months ſucceflively; that labour ap- 
peared inſupportable to them even in the fineſt wWea ; 
ther. The numerous feſtivals-preſcribed by their re- 
ligion, which owed its increaſe to their eſtabliſhment, | 
prevented the-firſt:exertion, as well as interrupted: the 
progreſs: of induſtry. Men are ready enough to com- 
ply with that ſpecies of devotion that flatters their 
indolence. Laſtly, a paſſion for war, which had been 
purpoſely encouraged among theſe bold and courage- 
ous men, made them averſe from the labours of huſ⸗ 
bandry. Their minds were ſo entirely captivated with 
rnilitary glory, that they thought e ou RON | 
they engaged in it without pay. 7 
THE inhabitants of the cities, eſpecially: of the ca- 
pital, ſpent: the winter as well as the ſummer, in a 
conſtant ſcene of diſſipation. They were alike in- 
ſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to the pleaſures 
of imagination; they had no taſte for arts or ſciences, 
for reading or inſtruction. Their only paſſion was 
amuſement, 'and perſons of all ages were fond of 
dancing at aſſemblies. This manner of life conſider- 
ably inereaſed the influence of the women, who were 
poſſeſſed of every attraction, except thoſe ſoft emo- 
tions of the ſoul, which alone conſtitute; the merit 
and the charm of beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted | 
to coquetry and gallantry. they were more fond of a 
inſpiring than feeling the tender paſſions. There ap- 
peared in both ſexes a greater degree of devotion than 
virtue, more religon than probity, a higher ſenſe of 
honour than of real honeſty. | Superſtition took place 
of morality, Which will ale be the caſe wherever 
men are taught to believe PINES will com- 
| penſate 
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944 * penſate for good works, and that crimes are expiated 
— by prayers. 


IDLENBss, prejudice and levity would never have 
gained ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the governs 
ment been careful to turn the attention of the people 
to laſting and uſeſul objects. But all the coloniſts 
were required to pay an implicit obedience to a mere 
military authority. They were unacquainted with 
the ſlow and ſure proceſs of laws. The will of the 
chief, or of his delegates, was an oracle, which they 
were not even at liberty to interpret; an awful de- 
cree, which they were to ſubmit to without exami- 
nation. Delays, repreſentations, excuſes of honour, 
were ſo many crimes in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, 


: who had uſurped a power of puniſhing or abſolv- 


ing merely by his word. He had in his own power 
all favours and penalties, rewards and puniſhments z 
the right of impriſoning, without the ſhadow of a 
crime, and the ſtill more formidable right of enfore- 
ing a reverence for his decrees as ſo many acts of juſ- 
tice, though they were but the irregular {allies of his 
own Caprice. - 
In early times, this unlimited power was not exers 
ciſed in matters of military diſcipline and political 
adminiſtration only, but extended even to civil ju- 
riſdiction. The governor decided abſolutely and 
without appeal, all differences ariſing between the 
coloniſts. Theſe conteſts were fortunately very rare, 
in a country where all things might almoſt be ſaid to 
be in common. This dangerous authority ſubſiſted 
till 1663, at which period a tribunal was erected in 
the capital for the definitive trial of all cauſes de- 
pending throughout the colony. The cuſtom of 
Paris, modified in 2 at to local e 
Tun 
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a code was not mutilated or ts B . : 
mitars of reyenue laws. The adminiſtration of the 
finances in Canada, only required a few fines of alie- 
nation; A trifling contribution from the inhabitants 
of Quebec and Montreal towards maintaining the for- 
tifications ; and ſome duties upon all goods imported 
and exported, which, indeed, were toe high. In 
1747, all theſe ſeveral articles brought no more chan 
a en livres (11,383. 158.) into the treaſur 7. 

Tux lands were not taxed by government, but 5 

| were not on that account entirely exempt from taxes. 
A great error was committed at the firſt ſettling of the 
colony, in granting to officers: and gentlemen. a piece 
of land, from two to four leagues in front, and un- 
limited in breadth. Theſe great proprietors, who. 
were men of moderate — and unſkilled in agri- 

culture, were unable to manage ſuch vaſt eſtates, and 
were therefore, under a neceſſity of making over their 
lands to ſoldiers or planters, upon condition that toy 
ſhould pay them a kind of ground-rent | or bomage 
for ever. This was introducing into America ſome- 
thing ſimilar to the feudal. government, which was 
ſo long fatal to Europe. The lord ceded ninety acres 
to each of his vaſſals, who on their part engaged to 
work in his mill, to pay him annually one or two 
ſols per acre, and a buſnel and a half of corn for the 
entire grant. This tax, though but a ſmall one; 
maintained à conſiderable number of idle people, at 


; the expence of the only claſs with which a colony 
ö ought to haye been peopled. Fhe truly uſeful inhabi- 


tants who were engaged in laborious employments, 
bound the burthen of maintaining an annuitant no- 
bility increaſed, by the additional exactions of the 
clergy. In 1667, the tithes were impoſed. They . 
were, indeed, reduced to a 'twenty-ſfixth part of the 


2 notwithſtanding the clamours of that rapaei- 
- :Vor. IV. K ous 
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ous body ; but this Rill-was an oppreſſion in a country 


— where the clergy had property ot ones them wor 


was ſufficient-for their maintenance. 5 
So many impediments previouſly Speck to le 


| Progreſs of agriculture, diſabled the colony from pay- 


— 


ing for the neceſſaries that came from the mother 


country. The French miniſtry were at laſt ſo fully 


convinced of this truth, that after having always ob- 


ſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of manufactures 


in America, they thought it their intereſt even to 
promote them in 1706. But thoſe late encourage- 
ments had very little effect, and the united induſtry 
of the coloniſts could never produce more than a few 
coarſe linens, and ſome very bad woollens. 
Tux fiſheries were not much more attended to than 


- the manufactures. The only one that could become 


an object of exportation was that of the ſeal, This 

animal has been ranked in the claſs of fiſh, though 
he is: not dumb, is always produced on land, and lives 
more on dry ground than in the water. His head is 
ſomewhat like chat of a maſtiff. He has four paws 


Which are very ſhort, eſpecially the hinder ones, 


which ſerve him rather to crawl than to walk upon. 


They are ſhaped like fins, but the fore feet have claws. 


His ſkin is hard and covered with ſhort hair. He is 


at firſt white, but turns ſandy or black, as he grows. 
low Hometimes: he'z is wich all wels hee en co- 
ours. l I OAT" 
Tuxxk are two different kinds of ſeats: The al 
one ſometimes weighs two thouſand pounds, and ſeems 
to have a ſharper ſnout than the others.” The ſmall 
ones, whoſe" ſkin is commonly marbled, are active, 


2 


and more dextrous in extricating thewkelves out of 


| the ſnares that are laid for them. The Indians have 


the art of taming them is. Link as to rde them fol- 
| an Geboten 
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"Ns couple pon hs rocks, and Meuthns on B: 8 tay 
the; ice, and it is there alſo that the dams bring forth — 
their young. They commonly bear two, and theß 
uſualiy ſuckle them in the water, but more frequent- 
ly on land. When they want to teach them to ſwim, 
it is ſaid they carry them upon their backs, drop them 
now and then into the water, then take them up again, 
and proceed in this manner. till they are ſtrong enough 
to ſwim of themſelves. Moſt little birds flutter about 
from ſpray to ſpray, before they venture to fly abroad.; 
the eagle carries her young, to train them up to en- 
counter the boiſterous winds ʒ it is not therefore ſurpriſ· 
ing, that the ſeal produced on 2 ſhould uſe; her - 
little ones to, live under Water 578871 71 ; 
Tuxxx is a very ſimple — 5 of. Aang ber theſe 
> amphibious animals; who are uſed, when they are in 
the ſea to enter into the creeks with the tide. As 
ſoon as ſome. place is, diſcovered uhere they xeſort 
in ſhoals, it is ſurrounded with nets and ſtakes, only 
taking care to leave a little a for them to get 
in. At high water this opening is ſtopped up, and 
when, the tide is gone down, the fiſh remains ond 
ground. All that is neceſſary is to kill them. Some- 
times the fiſhermen. get into a canoe, and follow them 
to their lurking places, where they fire upon them the 
moment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they are eaſily caught; 
if they are killed, they ſink directly, but are | fetched 
up by great dogs, that axe trained up to dire for them 
Teven or eight fathom under water. 
Tux ſkin of the ſeal was formerly uſed. for Wuff, . 
but afterwards to cover trunks, and to make ſhoes 
and boots. When it is well tanned, the grain is not 
unlike that of Morocco leather, If it is not PPP. o 
8 To Wee it. N its e AA 
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Tus fleſh of the ſeal is generally allowed to be 
Nez but it turns to better account if it is boiled 


down to oil. F or this purpoſe, it is ſufficient to ſet 


it on the fire in a copper or earthen veſſel. It is 
thought frequently ſufficient to ſpread the fat upon 
large ſquares made of boards, where it melts of itſelf, 


and the oil runs off through an opening made for 


that purpoſe. It keeps clear for a long time, has no 
bad -ſmell,-and leaves no ſediment. It is uſed for 
burning and dreſſing leather. : 


Fx or ſix ſmalł ſhips” were fitted out youty from 


Canada for the ſeal fiſhery in the gulph of St. Law- 


rence, and one or two leſs for the Caribbee Hands. 
It received from the iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden 


with rum, molaſſes; coffee, and ſugar ; and from 
France about thirty ſhips, whoſe ding together 


e ee to nine thouſand tons. 
Ix the interval between the two laſt wars, which | 
was the moſt flouriſhing period of the colony, the 
exports did not exceed 1, 200, oo livres ( 52, ö00l. * 
in furs, ' 800,000 (35, O00.) in beaver, 250, 000 
0 10,9371. 10s.) in ſeal oil, the ſame in flour and peas, 
and 150 00 livres (6, 5621. 108.) in wood of all 
kinds. Theſe ſeveral articles put together, amount- 
ed but to 2, 650, 00 livres (115, 937l. 10s.) a year, 
a ſum inſufficient to pay for the commodities ſent 
from the mother naar bt «I he ave rao made up 
"the deficiency. - | 

Wurn the French were in poſſeſſion « of Canada, 
Way had very little ſpecie. The little that was 
brought in from time to time by the new ſettlers, did 
not continue in the country, becauſe the neceſſitous 
ſtate of the colony ſoon occaſioned it to return. This 
"wa a great obſtacle to the progreſs of commerce and 
agriculture. In 1670, the court of Verſailles coined a 
*patticular ſort of "_— for the uſe of all the French 
ſettlements 


- 


— 
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{-ttlements'in-Ametica\and ſet a nominal value up- 1 


, 4 * * "x ALT fs g ' XVI. 
on it, one fourth above the current coin of the mo- 


ther country.” But this expedient was not productive 
of the advantages that were expected, at leaſt with 
regard to New France. They, therefore; contrived 
to ſubſtitute paper currency inſtead of metal, for the 


payment of the troops, and other expenees of govern- Z 
ment. This ſucceeded till the year 1713, when the 


engagements that had been made with the adminiſ- 
trators of the colony were not faithfully obſerved? 
Their bills of exchange drutrn upon the treaſury of 
the mother country were not honoured, ànd from 
that time fell into diſcredit! They Were at laſt paid 
off in 1720, with the loſs of fe-eighiths. 
Tais event oedaſioned the- revival öf the uſe* of 
ſpecie in Canada 3 but this expedieritlaſted®6nlytwo 
years. The merchants found it troubleſome; charge- 
able and hazardous to ſend money to France, and ſo 


did all the colonies who had any remittances to make; + 
ſo that they were the firſt to ſolicit” the reteſta- 
bliſhment of paper- currency. This conſiſted of cards 
on which were ſtamped the arms ef France and" Na- 
varre, and they were ſigned by the governor, the in- 
tendant and the comptroller. They were of twenty- 


four, (11; 18.) twelve; (168. 6d) fix, (58. 3d.) And 
three livres (28. 5d. 3); and of thirty, (18. 3d. f) fif- 
teen, (7d. zths.) and ſeven ſols and a half (3d. 
. The value of the whole number that was made out, 

did not exceed a million of livres (43, 50.) When 


this ſum was mot. ſufficient for the demands of the 


only by the intendant. This Was the firſt abuſe ; büt 


one of ſtil]. greater conſequence” was that their num- 
ber was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of twenty ſols, 


(rod. g.) and the Higheſt of A Hundred Ivres (I. 7s. 


hy - - Ol - 4 of * 
6d.) ent papers ci in the 
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—.— and ſupplied the want of ſpecie till che month of Oe 


Ga 


tober. This was the lateſt ſeaſon. for the ſhips to ſail 
from Canada. Then all this paper- currency was 
ey into bills of exchange payable in France by 
the government, Which was ſuppoſed to have made 


uſe of the value. But they were ſo multiplied by the 
year 17545 that the royal treafury could no' longer an- 


ſwer ſuch, large demands, and was forced to protract 
the payment. An unfortunate war that broke out two 
years after, ſo increaſed their number; that at laſt they 
were prohibited. This preſently raiſed the price of 
al commodities to an immoderate degree; and as, 


en acęount of the enormous expences of the war, the 


king was the chief conſumer, he alone bore the loſs 


_ ariſing from the diſcarded; paper, and from the dearneſs 


ef the goods. In 150, the miniſtry were obliged to 
ſtop ꝓayment of the Canada bills, till: their origin and 
their xeal value could he ersced. Ae amounted ” 
28 alarming number L 
Tus annual expences of ee o 


410105: 2 175 


— 7 + 


_ which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 livres, (x7,500L) 


andi before 1749 never were greater. than 1, 700, oo, 


 (74+375);). were immenſe after that period. The year 


1750 coſt 2,100,000, (g41;8pgl.). the: year 1751 
2,100, 0 (118,125k) ; the year 1762, 4090, 000 
(78,9371. 205. ); the year1p53s 5:300,000(231;8751-); 
the year 1764, 42450000. W Fw 108.) J the year 

755. 2 Ms (266,875l.); the ear 2770 
8 3751.04 the year 17575 10, 50, 00 
(842, 7871.) 0 3 (4220562 öl.) 


- the. year 1759, 26,000,900 (1, 137 bel.) 5 the firſt 


eight months of the ycats 1760, 1.3;300,006 (590,625) 

Of theſe prodigious e e e 

Way dune at the pence. 3 Pei! o 8 
T1581 us deht was traced up) to its origin; 


quired 


pod the a bad given-tiſ6:th ik were in. 
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* into, as far as the diſtance of time and plate 8 
would allow. The greateſt delinquents, Who were 
become ſo in conſequence of the unlimited Poe 
credit, given by the government, were legally con- 
demned to make conſiderable reſtitutions. They were 

however ſtill too moderate, Tbe clairtis of priuate 
creditors. were all diſcuſſed. Fortunately for them 
and for the nation, the miniſtry intruſted with this 
important and neceſſary buſineſs, were men of: known 
integrity; who, were not to berintimidated by the 

' threats of powex; nor bribed by the offers of fortune; 
who could not be.impoſed, upon hy artifice, nor weas 
ried out by diffculties. By ſteadily d and impartially 
holding an even balance between the intereſt of the 
public and: the rights of individuals, they reduced 
the ſum total of the debts to chirtyseightanü lions 
A dtn mon rows e mbit emit” 
Ir was the fault of France if Canada was hot wüfth 22 — 
the immenſe; fums that were beſtowed upon iti It had Pra 


France 


long ſince appeared that this:vaft region was every” "mighe have 
where capable of yielding :prbdigious ciops,-yet:ino . 
more was cultivated than what was barely ſafftcient da. Errors 


for the ſuſtenanee oft che inhabitants. With mode- Jude be 


rate labour corn enough might have been raifed to of them. 
ſupply all the American iflandsand:even-ſonie parts | 
of Europe. It is well-known than in 1751, the co- . 
lony ſent over two ſhip · loads of wheat to Mapſeilles, 
which proved very good, and ſold very well! This 
exportation ought to hade met with the gteatef en- : 
couragement, as the crops ate liable to few accidents 5 1 5 
a TN IE ETSY | = 
and gathered in before the end of Auguſt. ory 

Ix huſbandry had been zhcouraged and 4 = 
ah breed of cattle would have been increafed/ There 
is ſuch plenty of-paſture ground, and of acorns, that = 
the colonies might eaſily have bred oxen and hogs, _ 

ſufficient 


{ 
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| ſufficient to ſupply the French iſlands wich beef 
and pork, without having recourſe to Iriſn beef. 
Poffibly, theſe cattle might in time have inereaſed 


bene to 1 _ PL o . ne "_ 


1 Tryin: a wil ich are At ad in | Canada 


1 have been no leſs advantageous to France. If 
their number were not conſiderable in a country 


where the dams commonly bear twins, it was ow- 
ing to the ewes being left at all ſeaſons with the ram; 
and as they generally brought forth in February, the 


ſeverity of the weather deſtroyed a great many lambs; 


the inhabitants: being-alfs obliged to feed them with 


corn, found this ſo "chargeable, that they did not 
much: care to rear them. This might have been pres 
vented by a law, enjoining all farmers to part the 
rams from the ewes from September to February, 
The lambs dropped in May would have been rear- 
end without any expence or hazard, and in a ſhort 


time the colony would have been covered with 


numerous flocks. Their "wool; Which is known to 
de very fine and good, would have: ſupplied: the ma 


nufacturers of. France, inſtead of that which is im- 


potted from Andaluſia and Caſtile. The ſtate would 
have been enriched by this valuable commodity; 
. in return, the colony would have received va» 


riety.of new and deürable articles from the mother 


country: W e ble ben on eie byyerg iohifw 


Tun Gin-ſang e been a great ncqui- 


ition-to both. This plant, which the Chineſe; pro- 
e from the Corea, or from Fartary; and which 


they buy at the weight of gold, was found in 


17, by the Jeſuit Lafitau, in the foreſts of Ca- 


nada, where it grows very common. It was ſoon 
r Canton, where it nn 


; {® 
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and ſold at an extravagant price. The Gin ſeng⸗ B OO KR 


which at firſt ſold at Quebec for thirty or forty ſols . 5 


(about 18. bd. on an average) a pound, roſe to twen- 


ty- five livres (II. 18. Tod. 3.) In 1752, the Cana- 


dians exported this plant to the value of 500, ooo li- 
vres (21,87 5l.) There was ſuch a demand for it, 


that they were induced to gather in May what ought 


not to have been gathered till September, and to dry 
in the oven what ſhould have been dried graduall, in 
the ſhade. This ſpoilt the ſale of the Gin-ſeng of 
Canada in the only country in the world where it 
could find a market; and the coloniſts were ſeverely 
puniſhed for their exceffve rapaciouſneſs, by the to- 
tal loſs of a branch of commerce, which, if rightly 
managed, might have proved a ſource of opulence. 
/. ANOTHER, and a ſurer plan for the encouragement 
of induſtry, was the working of the iron mines which 


abound in thoſe. parts. The only one that has ever 


attracted. the notice of the Europeans, lies near the 
town of the Trois Rivieres; and was diſcovered near 
the ſurface of the ground. There are no mines that 
X yield à greater quantity, and the beſt in Spain are 
not ſuperior to it for the pliability of the metal. A 
ſmith from Europe, who came thither in 1739, great- 


ly improved the working of this mine, which till then : 
had been but unſkilfully managed. From that time 


no other iron was uſed in the colony. They even 
exported ſome ſamples; but France would not be 


convinced that this iron was the beſt for fire- arms. 
The ſcheme that was in agitation of making uſe of 
this iron would have been very favourable to the pro- 

ject which, after much irreſolution had at laſt been 
np of forming a naval eſtabliſhment in Canada. 


Tux firſt Europeans who: landed on that vaſt re- 
oe found it entirely coveted with foreſts.” The 


aid trees were oaks of prodigious height, and 
T | piges 
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pines: of all ſizes. . Theſe: woods. when felled might 
have been conveyed with eaſe down the river St. 
Lawrence, and the numberleſs rivers that fall into it. 
By an unaccountable fatality, all theſe treaſures were 


overlooked or deſpiſed. At length the court of Ver- 


ſailles thought proper to attend to them. They gave 


orders for erecting doeks at Quebec for building men 


of war, but unfortunately truſted the buſineſs to 
agents, ho had nothing in view but cheir own pri- 
vate intereſ. e 
Tu timber ſhould have been felled 8 the hills, 
where the cold air hardens the wood by contracting 
its fibres; whereas. it was conſtantly fetched from 
marſhy wands, and from the banks of the rivers, 
where. the moiſture gives it a looſer: and à richer \texs 


ture. Inſtead of conveying it in barges,” they floated 


it don on rafts to the place of its deſtination, where 
being forgotten and left in the water, it gathered a 
kind of moſs that rotted-it. Inſtead: of being put 
undet ſheds when it was landed, it was left expoſed + 
to the fun in ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and the - 
rains in ſpring and autumn; From thence it was 
conveyed into the dock yards, where it again ſuſtain- 
ed the inclemency of the ſeaſons for two or three 
years. | Negligence or diſhoneſty enhanced the price 
of every thing to ſuch a degree, that ſulls, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a2 
country which, with à little induſtry; might have 
ſupplied the wholekingdowm'of: France with all theſe 


waterials. Tbis bad management had brought the 


wood of Canada entirely into diſrepute, and effectu- 
ally ruined the reſoarces which chat country an 
b 10 8 ii. Tt IL} 2 18. SI'S 1 
Tur colony forkiſhed-ahe enen b ab; mo- 
the country with. à branch of buſineſs that might 
. called an excluſiye one, which was the prer 


paration 
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paration of the beaver. This commodity at fert was 5 


fubjected to the oppreſſive reſtraints of ' monopoly? \ 
The India company could not but make an ill uſe 


of their privilege; and really did ſo.” What they 


bought of the Indians was chiefly paid for in Engliffi 


ſcarlet cloths, which thoſe people were very fond of 
wearing. But as they could make twenty-five" or 


thirty per cent. more of their commodities in the 


Engliſh ſettlements than the company choſe to give, 
they carried thither all they could cenceal from the 
ſearch of the company agents, and exchanged their 
beaver for Engliſſi cloth and India callieoe. Thus 


ns 
oo i. 
XVI. 5 


did France, by the abuſe of an inſtitution” which he 


was by no means obliged to maintain, deprive her- 
ſelf of the double advantage of furniſhing materials 


to ſome of her own manufactutes, and of ſecuring a 


market for the produce of others. She was equally 


ignorant of the facility on 1 a a 

in Canada: 1 ¹] * 
Tux chief ſources: of: this! Aſlery are "Davis's 

Streights and Greenland. Fifty ſhips/ come 

year into the former of theſe latitudes, ahd à hundre 

and fifty into the latter. The Dutch are — 


in more than three fourths of them. The reſt ure 


fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh, and England. It 


is computed that the whole. expehce of ftting out 


200 ſhips of 350 tons burden, upon an averagꝭ muſt 


amount to 10, O00, oo of livres (43755. The 
uſual produce of each is rated at 80 b Hures 5 


(3. Sol.) and-conſequemly the whole amount af the 
fiſhery cannot be leſs than 3, 200, 000 livres ( Sen) 

If wre deduct from this the profits of the ſeamen who 
are employed in theſe lard and dangerous voyages, 


very little men uy” e 1 ann 
thin eee 1: bf Er" x HAINES 


4 Tuer 


. 


wanting to dry it. But the gulph would have made 
ample amends. It abounds with cod; which might 
bhaye been carried to Newfoundland or Louiſbburg, 
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TRESE circumſtances” have by degrees influenced 


.. the Biſcayans to diſcontinue a trade, in which they 


were the firſt adventurers. Other F renchmen have 
not been induced to take it up, inſomuch that the 
whole fiſhery has been totally abandoned by that na- 
tion, which of all others eonſumed the. greateſt quan- 
tity of blubber, hale- bone and ſpermaceti. Many 
propoſals have been made for reſuming it in Canada. 
There Was the fineſt proſpect of a plentiful fiſhery 
in the river St. Lawrence, attended with leſs danger 
and leſs expence than at Davis's Streights or Green= 
land. It has ever been the fate of this colony, that 
the beſt ſchemes relative to it have been unſucceſss 


ful; and this in particular of a Whale fiſhery, which 


would not have failed to excite the activity of the 


coloniſts, and would have proved an exellent nurſery 
for ſeamen, has bet met arih mme 


vernment. edt e or tary i 
Tux fame 1 Wi baffled the 88 obi 


| 0 planned, and twice or thrice attempted, of am 
ing for. Cod on both ſides of the river St. Lawrence. 


Very poſſibly the ſucceſs would not have fully oe | 
ſwered the expectations of thoſe who propoſed it, as 
the fiſh, is but indifferent, and proper beaches are 


and advantageoufly bartered for the productions of 


the Caribbee iſlands and for European commodities: 
Every circumſtance conſpired to promote the pro- 
ſperity of the ſettlements in Canada, if they had been 
afſiſted by the men who ſeemed to be moſt iintereſted | 
in them. But hence could proceed that incon» 


ceivable want of induſtry, which ſuffared them to 
remain in the ſame nn Rate. e en 
i ir 
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is frozen up for ſix months in the year. At other 


times it is not navigable by night, on account of the 


thick fogs, rapid currents, ſandbanks, and concealed 
rocks, which make it even dangerous by day-light. 


Theſe difficulties increaſe from Quebec to Montreal 


to ſuch a degree, that ſailing is quite impracticable, 


and rowing ſo difficult, that from the Trois Rivie- 


res, where the tide ends, the oars cannot reſiſt the 


violence of the current, without the aſſiſtance of a 


very fair wind, and then only during a month or ſix 


weeks. From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, traders 


meet with no leſs than ſix water-falls, which oblige 
them to unload their canoes, and to ee them 
and their lading a conſiderable way by land. 

Fax from encouraging men to ſurmount the di- 


culties of nature, a miſinformed government planned 


none but ruinous ſchemes. To gain the advantage 


. over the Engliſh in the fur trade, they erected three 


and thirty forts, at a great diſtance from each other. 
The building and victualling of them diverted the 
Canadians from the only labours that ought to have 


engroſſed their attention. This error engaged _ 
in an arduous and perilous track. 


IT was not without ſome bd that the "= | 


W . ſaw the formation of theſe ſettlements, which 


might endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpicions in- 
duced them to take up arms, ſo that the colony was : 


ſeldom free from war. Neceſſity made all the Cana- 


dians ſoldiers, '/ Their manly- and military education 


rendered them hardy from their youth, and fearleſs 
of danger. Before they had arrived to the age of 
manhood, they would traverſe a vaſt continent in * 
ſummer time in - canoes, and in winter on fobt, 
"through i ice "os ſnow. Having nothing but their 
2215. . gun 


* 


Ir Au confeſſed ſome obſtacles aroſe from the B TOE 
very nature of the climate. | The river St. Lawrence 


—y— * 
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Origin of 
the wars 
between 


the Engliſh 


and the 
French in 
Canada. 


the ſavages, who had exerted all the efforts of their 


; 4a the Apalachian mountains ;ought #0 be che l. 
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gun to procure ſubſiſtence with, they were in n. 


wy» tinval danger of ſtarving; but they were under no 


apprehenſion, not even of falling into the hands of 


imagination in inventing ne ve their "A 
far worſe than death... 

Tux ſedentary arts of peace, _ th e *. 
bours of agriculture, had no attraction for men ac- 
cuſtomed to an active but wandering life. The 


court, which forms no idea of the ſweets or the uti- 


lity of rural life, increaſed the averſion. which the 
Canadians had conceived for it, by beſtowing all 
their favours and honours upon military actions 
alone. The diſtinction that was chiefly laviſhed was 
that of nobility, which was attended with the moſt 


fatal conſequences. It not only plunged the Cana- 


dians in idleneſs, but alſo inſpired them with an un- 


conquerable paſſion for every thing that was ſplendid. 


Profits Which ought to have been kept ſacred for the 
improvement of the lands, were laid out in ornament, 
and a real poverty was e a ths trappings 


of deſtructive luxury. 


Such was the ſtate of the We in pays when 
Ton Galiſſoniere was appointed governor. He was a 
man poſſeſſed of very extenſive knowledge, active 
and reſolute, and of a courage the more ſteady, as 
it was the effect of reaſon. The Engliſh wanted to 
extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, as far 
as the ſouth ſide of the river; St. Lawrence. He 
thought this an unjuſt claim, and was determined to 
confine them within the peninſula, which he. appre- 
hended to be the boundary ſettled. even by treaties. 


Tbeir ambition of incroaching on the inland parts, 


particularly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he 
likewiſe thought unreaſonable. He was of opinion 


mite 


. "© 
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mits of their poſſeſſions, and was fully determined 
5 ſhould not paſs them. His ſucceſſor, who was. 
inted while he was preparing the means of ac- 


—— this vaſt deſign, entered into his views 


with all the warmth they deſerved. Numbers of forts 
were immediately erected on all ſides, to ſupport the 


ſyſtem which the court had adopted, perhaps, with- 
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out foreſeeing, or, at leaſt, without Oey at- 


tending to the conſequences. |. 


Ax this period began-thoſe baſkilicies) betondme rai 


Engliſh and the French in North America, which 
were rather countenanced than openly: avowed 

the reſpective mother countries. This clandeſtine 
mode of carrying on the war was perfectly agreeable 
to the miniſtry at Verſailles, as it afforded an oppor- 


tunity of recovering by degrees, and without expoſing 
their weakneſs, what they had loſt by treaties, at a 


time when the enemy had impoſed their on terms. 


Theſe repeated checks at laſt opened the eyes of 
Great Britain, and diſcloſed the political deſigns of 
her rival. George II. thought that a clandeſtine war 
was inconſiſtent with the ſuperiority of bis maritime 
forces. His ſhips were ordered to attack thoſe of the 


French in all parts of the world. The Engliſh ac- 


cordingly took or diſperſed all the French ſhips: they 
met with, and in 1758, ſteered towards Cape- Breton. 

THis iſland, the key of Canada, had already been 
attacked in 1745, and the event is of ſo Fans 2 
nature, that it deſerves a particular detail. The plan 


of this firſt invaſion: was laid at Boſton, and Neu 


England bore the expence of it. A merchant; named 

Pepperel, who had excited, encouraged and directed 
the enthuſiaſm of the colony, was intruſted with the 
command of an army of 6000 n which bad been 
levied for this ee e : -d e 


p by 
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B © © K Tov theſe forces, convoyed by a ſquadron 
"Wang bod tp from Jamaica, brought the firſt news to Cape- Bre- | 
ton of the danger that threatened it; though the ad- 
vantage of a ſurpriſe would have ſecured the landing 
4 without oppoſition ; though they had but 600 regu- 
1 lar troops to encounter, and 800 inhabitants haſtily 
armed, the ſucceſs of the undertaking was ſtill pre- 
carious. What great exploits, indeed could be ex- 
pected from a militia ſuddenly aſſembled, who had 
never ſeen a ſiege or faced an enemy, and were to 
act under the direction of ſea-officers ' only. Theſe 
unexperienced troops ſtood in need of the aſſiſtanee of 
ſome fortunate incident, which they were inne fa - 
voured with in a ſingular manner. * 2 
THE conſtruction and repairs of the fortifications 
had always been left to the care of the garriſon of 
Louiſbourg. The ſoldiers were eager of being em- 
ployed in theſe works, which they conſidered as con- 
1 | ducive to their ſafety, and as the means of procur- 
J ing them a comfortable ſubſiſtence. When they 
1 i found that thoſe who were to have paid them, ap- 
propriated to themſelves the profit of their labours, 
they demanded juſtice. It was denied them, and they 
determined to aſſert their right. As theſe depreda- 
tions had been ſhared between the chief perſons: of 
the colony and the ſubaltern officers, the ſoldiers 
could obtain no redreſs. . Their indignation againſt 
theſe rapacious extortioners roſe. to ſuch a height that 
they deſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open 
| | rebellĩon for 11x months, when tha Lal e 
| | before the place. ; 
F Tus was the time to 8 the adds oh both 
parties, and to unite in the common cauſe. The 
ſoldiers made the firſt advances; but their comman- 
ders miſtruſted a generoſity. of which they themſelves 
were — Had theſe mean oppreſſors con- 
ceived 


4 * 
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Etived it poſſible that the ſoldiers could have enter- 
tained ſuch elevated notions as to ſacrifice their own 
reſentment to the good of their country, they would 
have taken advantage of this diſpoſition, and have 
fallen upon the enemy while they were forming their 
camp and beginning to open their trenches. Beſieg- 


ers unacquainted with the principles of the art of war 


would have been diſconcerted by regular and vigorous 
attacks. The firſt checks might have been fufficient 
to diſcourage them, and to make them relinquiſh the 
undertaking. But it was firmly believed that the ſol · 
diers were only deſirous of ſallying out, that they 
might have an opportunity of deſerting; and their own 
officers kept them in a manner priſoners, till a defence 
ſo ill-managed had reduced them to the neceſſity of ca- 


pitulating. The whole iſland ſhared the . * Louiſ- 
bourg, its only bulwark. 


Tris valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to F rance by the 


treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
Engliſh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a fleet of twen- 
ty- three ſhips of the line and eighteen frigates, carrying 
16, ooo well diſciplined troops, anchored in Gabarus 
bay, within half a league of Louiſbourg. As it was 


evident that it would be to no purpoſe to land at a 
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great diſtance, becauſe it would be impoſſible to bring 
up the artillery and other neceſſaries for a conſiderable 


ſiege, it had been attempted to render the landing 
impracticable near the town. In the prudent precau- 
tions that had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers 
and difficulties they had to expect; but far from be- 
ing deterred by them, they had recourſe to ſtratagem, 


and while by extending their line they threatened 


and commanded the, whole coaſt, they landed by force 


of arms at the — of — 


T r1s place was naturally weak. The Freach had 


fortified it with a good parapet planted with cannon. 
Vor. IV. uh * 


Behind 
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BOOK Behind this. rampart they had poſted 2000 excellent 
Ku. ſoldiers and ſome Indians. In front they had made 
fuch a cloſe hedge with branches of trees, that would 
have been very difficult to penetrate, even if it had not 
been defended. This kind of palliſade, which conceal- 
ed all the preparations for defence, appeared at a __ 
tance to be nothing more than a verdant plain. 

Tnis would have preſerved the colony, had the af: 
failants been ſuffered to complete their landing, and to 
advance with the confidence, that they had but few ob- 
ſtacles to ſurmount. Had this been the caſe, aver- 
powered at once by the fire of the artillery and the 
ſmall arms, they would infallibly have periſhed on the 
ſhore, or in the hurry of embarking ; eſpecially as the 

ea was juſt then very rough. This unexpected loſs 
might have interrupted the whole project. 

Bur all the prudent precautions that baäbeen ten, 
were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity of the 
French. The Engliſh had fcarce begun to move to- 
wards the ſhore, when their enemies haſtened to diſ- 
cover the ſnare they had laid for them. By the briſk 
and haſty fire that was aimed at their boats, and fill 
more by the premature removal of the boughs that 
maſked the forces, which it was ſo much the intereſt of 
the French to conceal, they gueſſed at the danger they 
were going to ruſh into. They immediately turned 
back, and ſaw no other place to effect their land- 
ing but a rock, which had been always deemed in- 
acceſſible. General Wolf, though much taken up in 
xre-imbarking his troops, and ſending off the boats, 
gave the ſignal to Major Scot to repairthither. 

Tux officer immediately removed to the ſpot with 
his men. His own boat coming up firſt, and finking 
at the very inſtant he was ſtepping out, he climbed up 
the rock alone. He was in hopes of meeting with a 
Werdred of his men who. had been ſent Ni ſome 

„ hours 
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hours before. He found only ten. With theſe few, 
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however, he gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten In- — 


dians and ſixty Frenchmen killed two of his men, 
and mortally wounded three. In ſpite of his weak- 
neſs, he ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, 
till his brave countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſterous 


waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to him, 


and put him in full poſſeſſion of that important poſt, 
the only one that could ſecure their landing. 
THz French, as ſoon as they ſaw that the enemy 


had got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves to 


the only remaining refuge, and ſhut themſelves'up in 
Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a bad condi- 
tion, becauſe the ſea ſand, which they had been oblig- 
ed to uſe, is by no means. fit for works of maſonry. 
The revetements of the ſeveral curtains were entirely 


= umbled away. There was only one caſemate and a 


all magazine that were bomb proof. The garriſon 


which was to defend the e ca only of a 


men. 

a all theſe Ates the 
defiaged were determined to make an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance. While they were employed in defending them- 


ſelves with ſo much firmneſs, the ſuccours, - they ex- 


pected from Canada might poſſibly arrive. At all 
events this reſiſtance might be the means of preſerving 
that great colony from all further invaſion: for the re- 
mainder of the campaign. It is ſcarce credible that 
the French were confirmed in their reſolution by the 

courage of a woman. Madame de Drucourt was 
continually upon the ramparts, with her purſe in her 
hand; and firing herſelf three guns every day; ſeemed 
to diſpute-with the governor her huſband the glory of 


his office, The beſieged were not diſmayed at the ill 


ſucceſs of their' ſeveral ſallies, or the maſterly opera- 


tions concerted by admiral Boſcawen and general 
L 2 Amherſt. 
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it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that they talked of 
ſurrendering. They made an honourable capitulati- 
on, and the conqueror ſhewed more reſpect for his 
enemy and for himſelf, than to fully his glory 8 any 


The Ergliſh 


act of barbarity or avarice. 


acl Oh. THe conqueſt of Cape Breton opened the way into 

nada. Canada. The very next year the ſeat of war was re- 
moved thither, or rather the ſcenes of bloodſhed 
which had long been acted over that immenſe coun- 
try were multiplied. The cauſe of theſe proceedings 


was this. 


Tux French, ſettled in thoſe parts, had carried 
le ambitious views towards the north, where tbe 
fineſt furs were to be had, and in the greateſt plenty. 
When this vein of wealth was exhauſted, or yielded 


leſs than it did at firſt, their trade turned ſouth 
where they diſcovered the Ohio, to which they 


the name of the Fair river. 


communication between Canada and Louiſiana. - 


ward, 


297 


It laid open the natural 


For 


though the ſhips that ſail up the river St. Lawrence 
go no further than Quebec, the navigation is carried 
on in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Frie by a neck of land, where the French 


upon their firſt ſettling built Fort Niagara. 


It is on 


; this ſpot; in the neighbourhood of lake Erie, that the 
| ſource of the river Ohio is found, which waters the 

fineſt" country in the world, and increaſing by the 

many rivers that . into ny diſcharges itſelf into _ 


Miſſiſppi. 


1 * 8 


Tat French Ge ade no uſe of this mails 
Keen canal. The trifling intercourſe that ſubſiſted 
between the two colonies was always carried on by 
the northern regions. The new way, which was 
much ſhorter and eaſier than the old, firſt began to 
de — by a oy of troops that were ſent 


over 
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over to Canada in 17395 to aſſiſt the colony of Loui- 
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ſiana, then engaged in an open war with the Indians. 


After this expedition, the ſouthern road was again 
forgotten, and was never thought of till the year 1753. 


At that period, ſeveral ſmall forts were erected along 
the Ohio, the courſe of which had been traced for 


four years paſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts 
took its name from governor Duqueſne who built it. 


Tu Engliſh colonies could not ſee without con- 
cern French ſettlements raiſed behind them, which 
joined with the old ones, and ſeemed to ſurround 
them. They were apprehenſive leſt the Apalachian 
mountains, which were to form the natural bounda- 


© ries between both nations, ſhould not prove a ſuffici- 


ent barrier againſt the attempts of a reſtleſs and war- 
like neighbour. Urged by this motive, they them- 


ſelves paſled theſe famous mountains, to diſpute the 
poſſeſſion of the Ohio with the rival nation. This 


firſt ſtep proved unſucceſsful. The ſeveral parties 
that were ſucceſſively ſent out, were routed ; and 
the forts were demoliſhed as faſt as, they built 
them. "big | 


To put an end to theſe national affronts, and re- 


venge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother coun- 


try, a large body of troops was ſent over, under the 


command of General Braddock. In the ſummer of 


1755, as this general was marching to attack Fort 
Duqueſne with 36 pieces of cannon and 600 men, he 


was ſurpriſed, within four leagues of the place, by 


250 Frenchmen and 650 Indians, and all his army 


cut to pieces. This unaceountable diſaſter put a ſtop 


to the march of three numerous bodies that were ad- 


vancing to fall upon Canada. The terror occaſioned 
by this accident, made them haſten back to their 
quarters, and in the next campaign, all their motions 


were guided by the moſt timorous caution. 8 
| 1 7 THk 


250 


B 2 9 K 
1 and though very much inferior to them, ventured 


and to make all acceſs impracticable. 
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Tux French were emboldened by this perplexity, 


to appear before Oſwego in Auguſt 1756. It was 
orignially a fortified magazine at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Onondago on the lake Ontario. It ſtood nearly in 
the center of Canada, in ſo advantageous a ſituation, 
that many works had from time to time been erected 
there, which had rendered it one of the capital poſts 
in thoſe parts. It was garriſoned by 1800 men, with 
121 pieces of cannon, and great plenty of ſtores of 
all kinds. Though ſo well provided it ſurrendered 
in a few days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of 
3000 men who were laying ſiege to it. | 
In Auguſt 1757, 5500 French and 1800 Indians 
marched up to Fort George, ſituated on lake Sacra- 
ment, which was juſtly conſidered as the bulwark of 


Engliſh Settlements, and the rendezyous of all the 


forces deſtined againſt Canada. Nature and art had 
conſpired to block up. the roads leading ta that place, 


Theſe advan- 
tages were further ſtrengthened by ſeveral bodies of 


troops, placed at proper diſtances in the beſt poſitions. 


Vet theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted with fuch pru- 
dence and intrepidity, as would have been memora- 
ble in hiſtory, had the ſcene of action lain in a more 
diſtinguiſhed ſpot. . The French, after killing or diſ- 
perſing all the ſmall parties they met with, arrived 
before the place, and forced the garriſon, confiſting 
of 2264 men, to capitulate. | 

T Is freſh diſaſter rouzed the Engliſh. Their ge⸗ 
nerals applied themſelves during the winter to the 
training up of their men, and bringing the ſeveral 
troops under a proper diſcipline. They made them ex- 
erciſe in the woods, in fighting after the Indian man- 
ner. In the ſpring, the army, conſiſting of 6300 regu- 
lars and I 3000 . belonging to the colonies, af- 
ſembled 
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ſembled on the ruias of Fort George. They embark- BOOK 
ed on lake Sacrament, which parted the colonies of Cu us 
both nations, and marched up to — diſtant _ | 


four leagues. 
Trar fort which had been but lately erected on 


the breaking out of the war, was not of ſufficient ſize 


to withſtand the forces that were marching againſt it. 


Intrenchments were formed haſtily under the cannon 
of the fort, with ſtems of trees Heaped up one. upon 
another, and large trees were laid in front, whoſe 
branches beiag cut and ſharpened, anſwered the pur- 
poſe of chevaux de friſe. The colours were planted 
on the top of the ramparts, behind nn 


men. 


Tn Engliſh were not diſmayed at theſe dds 


ble appearances, being fully determined to remove e 


diſgrace of their former miſcarriages in a country 
where the proſperity of their trade * on 
the ſucceſs of their arms. On the Sth of Ju- 


1y 1758, they ruſhed upon theſe paliſades with the 
moſt extravagant fury. Neither were they diſconcert- 


ed by the French firing upon them from the top of 


the parapet, while they were unable to defend them- 


ſelves. They fell upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were en- 


| tangled among the ſtumps and boughs through which 
' . their eagerneſs had made them ruſh. All theſe loſſes 


ſerved but to increaſe their- impetuous rage, which 


continued upwards of four hours, and coft them 
above 4000 of their brave men before they would 
give up this-raſh and deſperate undertaking. 


THey were equally unſucceſsful in ſmaller actions. 
They did not attack one poſt without meeting with a 
repulſe. Every party they ſent out was beaten, and 
every convoy intercepted. Phe ſeverity of the win- 


ter might have been fuppoſed to ſecure them, but even 
in this rigorous feafon the Indians and Canadians 


carried 
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B — 8 K carried fire and ſword to the frontiers, and into the 

—y— Very heart of the Engliſh colonies. | 
ALL theſe diſaſters were owing to-a falſe prineiphs 
of government. The Engliſh miniſter had always 

_ entertained a notion that the ſuperiority of their navy 
was alone ſufficient to aſſert their dominion in Ame- 
rica, as it afforded a ready conveyance for ſuccours, 
and could eaſily intercept the enemy's forces. 

Trovucn experience had ſhewn the fallacy of this 
idea, the miniſtry did not even endeavour by a proper 
choice of generals, to rectify the fatal effects it had 

produced. Almoſt all thoſe who were employed in 
this ſervice were deficient in point of abilities and 
activity. | 

Taz armies were not likely to make amends for 
the defects of their commanders. The troops indeed 
were not wanting in that daring ſpirit and invincible 
courage, which is the characteriſtic of the Engliſh 
ſoldiers, ariſing from the climate, and till more from 
the nature of their government; but theſe national 
qualities were counterbalanced or extinguiſhed by the 
| hardſhips they underwent, in a country deſtitute of 
all the conveniencies that Europe affords. As to the 

. militia. of the colonies, it was compoſed of peaceable 
huſbandmen, who were not, like moſt of the French 
coloniſts, inured to ſlaughter by a habit of hunting, 
and by military ardour. 

To theſe diſadvantages, ariſing from che nature of 
things, were added others altogether owing to miſ- 
conduct. The poſts erected for the ſafety of the ſeve- 
ral Engliſh ſettlements, were not ſo contrived as to 
ſupport and aſſiſt each other. The provinces having 

all ſeparate intereſts, and not being united under 

Ms the authority of one head, did not concur in thaſe 
1 joint efforts for the good of the whole, and that 
1 unanimity of ſentiments, which alone can inſure the 
ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of their'meaſures. The ſeaſon of action was BOOK 
waſted in vain altercations between the governors hs , 
and the coloniſts. Every plan of operation that met 
with oppoſition from any. ſet of men was dropped. 
If any one was agreed upon, it was certainly made 
public before the execution, and by that means ren- 
dered abortive. ' To this may be added, the irrecon- 
cileable hatred ſubſiſting between them and the In- 
dians. 1 | | . 
Tnksk nations had always ſhewn a viſible parti- 
ality for the French, in return for the kindneſs they 
had ſhewn them in ſending them miſſionaries, whom 
they conſidered rather as ambaſſadors from the prince, 
than as ſent from God. Theſe miſſionaries, by ſtu- 
dying the language of the ſavages, conforming to 
their temper and inclinations, and putting in prac- 
tice every attention to gain their confidence, had ac- 
quired an abſolute dominion over their minds. The 
French coloniſts, far from communicating the Eu- 
' ropean manners, had adopted thoſe of the ſavages 
they lived with: their indolence in time of peace, 
their activity in war, and their conſtant fondneſs for 
a wandering life. Several officers of diſtinction had 
even been incorporated with them, The hatred and 
jealouſy of the Engliſh has traduced them on this 
account, and they have not ſcrupled to aſſert that 
theſe generous men had given money for the ſkulls of 
their enemies, that they joined in the horrid dances 
that accompany the execution of their priſoners, imi- 
tated their cruelties, and partook of their barbarous 
feſtivals. - But theſe enormities would be better 
adapted to people who have ſubſtituted national to re- 
ligious fanaticiſm, and are are more inclined to hate 
other nations than to love their own government. 
Tre ftrong attachment of the Indians to the 
French was productive of the maſt inveterate hatred * 


againſt 
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againſt the Engliſh. Ot all the European ſavages, 
theſe were in their opinion, the hardeſt to tame. 
Their averſion ſoon roſe to madneſs; and they even 
thirſted for Engliſh blood, when they found that a 
reward was offered for their deſtruction, and that 


they were to be expelled their native land by foreign 


aſſaſſins. The ſame hands which had enriched the 
Engliſh colony with their furs, now took up the 
hatchet to deſtroy it. The Indians purſued the Eng- 
liſh with as much eagerneſs as they did the wild 
beafts. Glory was no longer their aim in battle, 
their only object was ſlaughter. They deftroyed ar- 
mies which the French only wiſhed to ſubdue. Their 
fury roſe to ſuch a height, that an Engliſh priſoner 
having been conducted into a lonely habitation, the 


woman immediately cut off his arm, and made her 
family drink the blood that ran from it. A miſſi- 
onary Jeſuit reproaching her with the atrociouſneſs 


Taking of 
Quebec by 
the Eng- 
Sth. 


of the action, her anſwer was; my children muſt be 


warriors, and therefore muſt be fed with the 4 of | 


their enemies. 
Such was the ſtate of things, when an Eaglih 

fleet entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759. 

It had no ſooner anchored at the ifle of Orleans, than 


eight fire ſhips were ſent off to deſtroy it. Had they 


executed their orders, not a ſhip or a man would 
have eſcaped; but the captains who conducted the 
affair were ſeized with a panic. They ſet fire to their 
veſiels too ſoon, and hurried back to land in their 
boats. The affailants had ſeen their danger at a diſ- 


tance, but were delivered from it by this accident, 


and from that moment the nen of G Cy 


almoſt certain. 


Tu Britiſh flag ſoon l dees Oeder | 
The deſign was to land there, and to get a firm foot- 


ing in the neighbourhood of the town in order to lay 
| ſiege 
8 | 
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ſiege to it. But they found the banks of the river B 14 * 
ſo well intrenched, and ſo well defended by troops 3 
and redoubts, that their firſt endeavours were fruit- 
leſs. Every attempt to land was attended with the 
loſs of many lives, without being productive of any 
advantage. They had perſiſted for ſix weeks in theſe 
unſucceſsful endeavours, when at laſt they had the 
ſingular good fortune to land unperceived on the 12th 
of September, an hour before break of day, three 
miles above the'town. T heir army, conſiſting of 6000 
men, was already drawn up in order of battle, when 
it was attacked the next day by a corps that was 
weaker by one third. For ſome time ardour ſuppli- 
ed the want of numbers. At laſt, French vivaci 
gave up the victory to the enemy, who had loſt the 


intrepid Wolf their general, but did not loſe their 
confidence and reſolution. 


Tuis was gaining a conſiderable advantage, but 
it might not have been deciſive. The troops that 
were "poſted within a few leagues of the field of 
battle, might have been collected in twelve hours, to 
Join the vanquiſhed army, and march up to the con- 

queror with a fuperior force. This was the opinion 

of the French general Montcalm, who being mortal- 
ly wounded in the retreat, had time enough before 
he expired, to conſult the ſafety 'of his men, and to 
encourage them to repair their diſaſter. This gene- 
Tous motion was over-ruled by the council of war. 
They removed ten leagues off. The Chevalier de 
Levy, who had haſtened from his poſt to replace 

| Montcalm, cenſured this want of courage. The 
French were aſhamed of it, wiſhed to recall it, and 
make another attempt for victory, but it was too 

Jate, Quebec, three parts deftroyed by the * 

from the ſhips, had capitulated on the 17th. 
ALL Europe thought the taking of this place had 

Put an end to the great conteſt in North A | 

cy 
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They never imagined that a handful of Frenchmen in 
want of every thing, who ſeemed to be in a deſperate 
condition would dare to think of protracting their in- 
evitable fate. They did not know what theſe people 
were capable of doing. They haſtily completed ſome 
intrenchments that had been begun ten leagues above 
Quebec. There they left troops ſufficient to ſtop the 
progreſs of the enemy; and proceeded to Montreal, to 
concert meaſures to retrieve their diſgrace, 

IT was there agreed that in the ſpring they ſhould 
march with an armed force againſt Quebec, to retake 
it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſhould fail, to beſiege it in 
form. They had nothing in readineſs for that purpoſe, 
but the plan was ſo concerted, that they ſhould entex 
upon the undertaking juſt at the inſtant when the ſuc- 
cours expected from France muſt neceſſarily arrive. 

Touch the colony had long been in want of eve- 
ry thing, the preparations were already made, when 
the ice, which covered the whole river, began to give 
way towards the middle, and. opened a ſmall canal. 
They dragged ſome boats over the ice, and put them 
into the water. The army, conſiſting of citizens and 
ſoldiers, who made but one body, and were animated 
with one ſoul, fell down this ſtream, with inconceiva- 
ble den Wh on the 12th of April 1760. The Engliſh 
thought they ſtil] lay quiet in their winter quarters. 
The army, already landed, came up with an advanced 
guard of 1500 men, poſted three leagues from Que- 
bec. This party was juſt upon the point of being cut 
to pieces, had it not been for one of thoſe unaccount- 
able incidents, which no human prudence can fore- 
ſee. 

A Gunner, attempting to ſtep out of his boat, had 
fallen into the water. He caught hold of a flake of 
ice, climbed up upon it, and was carried down the 


ſtream. As he e by Quebec, cloſe to the ſhore, 


e 
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| he was been by a centinel, who obſerving a man in 3 
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diſtreſs called out for help. The Engliſh flew to his n N 


aſſiſtance, and found him motionleſs. They knew him 
by his uniform to be a French ſoldier, and carried 
him to the governor's houſe, where by the help of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, they recalled him to life for a mo- 


ment. He juſt recovered his ſpeech enough to tell 


them than an army of 10, ooo French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately diſpatched 
orders to the advanced guard to retire within the walls 
with all expedition. Notwithſtanding their precipi- 


tate retreat, the French had time to attack their rear. 


A few moments later, they would n been nee 
ed, and the city retaken. + 


Tun aſſailants however marched on with an intre- 
pidity which indicated that they expected every thing 


trom their valour, and thought no more of a ſurpriſe, 


They were within a league of the town, when 

were met by a body of 4000 men, - who were ſent out 
to intercept them. The onſet was ſharp, and the re- 
ſiſtance obſtinate. The Engliſh were driven back 
within their walls, leaving 1800 of their braveſt men 
upon the ſpot, and their artillery in the enemy's'/hands. 


TEE trenches were immediately opened before 


Quebec; but as the French had none but field- pieces, 
as no ſuccours came from F rance, and as a ſtrong 
Engliſh ſquadron was coming up the river, they were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the 16th of May, and to 
retreat from poſt to poſt till they arrived at Montreal. 
Theſe troops, which were not very: numerous at firſt, 
were now exceedingly reduced by frequent ſkirmiſhes 

and continual fatigues, were in want both of provi- 
ſions and warlike ſtores, and found themſelves incloſ- 
ed in an open. place; being ſurrounded by three for- 
midable armies, one of which was come dotvn, and 


another up the river, while the third had paſſed over 
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BOOK lake Champlain. Theſe miſerable remains of a body 


Canada is 
ceded to 
the Eng- 
liſh. 

What ad- 
vantages 
they might 
derive 
from that 


poſſeſſion. 


of 7000 men, who had never been recruited, and had 
ſo much ſignalized themſelves with the help of a few 
Militia and Indians, were at laſt forced to capitulate 
for the whole colony. The conqueſt was confirmed 
by the treaty of peace, when this country was added 
to the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh in North-America. 
. THE acquiſition of an immenſe territory is not, 
however, the only advantage that Great Britain could 
derive from the ſucceſs of her arms. The conſidera- 
ble population ſhe has found there is of ſtill greater 
importance. Some of theſe numerous inhabitants, it 
is true, have fled from a new dominion, which admit- 
ted no other difference among men but fuch as aroſe 
from perſonal qualities, education, fortune, or the 
advantage of being uſeful to ſociety. But the emi- 
oration of theſe contemptible perſons, whoſe impor- 
tance was founded on nothing but barbarous cuſtom, 
cannot ſurely be conſidered as a misfortune. Has 
not the colony been much benefitted by getting rid 
of that nobility whoſe indolence had incumbered it 
fo long, and whoſe pride encouraged a contempt for 
all kinds of labour? The only things neceflary to 
make the colony proſper, are, that its lands ſhould be 
cleared, its foreſts cut down, its iron mines worked, 
its fiſheries extended, its induſtry and exportations 
improved. | e 70 Rua 

Tax province of Canada has been convinced of 


this truth. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the ties of 


blood, language, religion and government, which are 
uſually fo ſtrong; notwithſtanding that variety of 


connections and prejudices which have ſo powerful 


an aſcendant over the minds of men; the Canadians 
have not ſhewn much concern at their violent ſeparati- 


on from their antient country. They have readily con- 


curred in the meaſures employed by the Engliſh mi- 
1 | | niſtry 


— 
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niſtry to eftabliſh their happineſs and m— upon a 
folid foundation. 

Tux laws of the Engliſh admiralty were ſoon in · 
troduced. But this innovation was ſcarce perceived 
by them ; becauſe it ſcarcely concerned any except 
the conquerors, who were in poſſeſſion of all the ma- 
ritime trade of the colony. 


THEy have paid more attention. to the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the criminal laws of England, which was one 

of the moſt happy circumſtances Canada could ex- 
perience. Deliberate, rational, public trials took 
place of the impenetrable myſterious tranſactions of a 
_ cruel inquiſition; and a late dreadful and ſanguinary 
tribunal was filled with humane judges, more diſpoſed 
to acknowledge innocence than to ſuppoſe criminality. 
TE conquered. people have been ſtill more de- 


lighted to find the liberty of their perſons ſecured ſor 


ever by the famous law of Habeas Corpus. As they 


had too long been victims of the arbitrary wills of 


their governors, they have bleſſed, the beneficent hand 
that raiſed: them from a ſtate of ſlavery, in| are pen 
under the protection of the laẽws. 

Tux attention of the Britiſli miniſtry. was Pe: 


wards taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code of 


civil laws. This important work, though intruſted 
to able, induſtrious and upright lawyers, hath nat 
yet obtained the ſanction of government. If the ſuc- 
ceſs anſwers; expectation, a colony will at laſt be 
found with a legiſlative ſyſtem adapted to its climate, 
its population, and its labours. 

| INDEPENDENT of theſe parental views, Great Bri- 
tain has thought it her political intereſt, by ſecret 
meaſures, to create in her new ſubjects, a fondneſs 


for the cuſtoms, the language, and the opinions of . 


the mother country. This kind of ſimilitude is, in 
fact, generally ſpeaking, one of the ſtrongeſt bands 
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that can attach the colonies. But in our opinion the 
preſent ſituation of things ought to have occaſioned 
a preference to another ſyſtem. England has at this 
time ſo much reaſon to be apprehenſive of the ſpirit 
of independence, which prevails in North-America, 
that, perhaps, it would have been more to her advan- 
tage to have kept up a diſtinction between Canada 
and her other provinces, rather than to have given 
them that kind of affinity and reſemblance which 
may one day unite them too cloſely. | 

" HowEVER this may be, the Britiſh miniſtry have 
given the Engliſh government to Canada, fo far as it 
was conſiſtent with an authority entirely regal, and 
without any mixture of a popular adminiſtration. 
Their new ſubjects, ſecure from the fear of future 
wars, eaſed of the trouble of defending. diſtant poſts 
which removed them far from their habitations, and 
deprived of the fur trade which has returned into its 
natural channel, have only to attend to their planta- 
tions. As theſe advance, their intercourſe with Eu- 
rope and with the Caribbee iſlands will increaſe, and 
ſoon become very conſiderable. They will for the 
future be the only reſource of a vaſt country, into 
which France formerly poured immenſe ſums, conſi- 
dering it as the chief bulwark of her ſouthern iſlands. 
The truth of this political opinion, which has been 
overlooked by ſo many negociators, will appear evi- 
dent, as we proceed to explain the advantages of the 
Engliſh ſettlements on the continent of North-Ame- 
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333 was ditly known in America by Book 
ber piracies, which were often fueceſsful and always . 
bold, when Sir Walter Raleigh conceived à projet virt expe- 
to procure his nation a ſhire of the prodigious riches —_— 
which, for near a century paſt; had flowed from that — toy ; 
hemiſphere into ours. This great man, Who Was 99 
born for bold undertakings, caſt his eye on the eaſt- oa Aroer 
ern coaſt of North -Ameriea. "THe talent' he had of 

ing men over to his opinion, by repreſetiting all 
his propefals in à ftriking light, ſoon procuret him 
aſſociates, both at court and among the merchants. | 
The company tHat was formed in'confſequence'sf his 
magnificent promiſes; obtained of government in x1 
theabſolatediſpoſal of alt the diſcoveries that bt] bs 
made; and withour any further encou they 
fitted out two (tips'in; April following, We anchors _ 
ed in Roanoak bay, which now males à part of Ca- 


rolina. Their commanders, 9 of the truſt re. 
Vol. IV. M 
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B £98 poſed i in them, behaved with remarkable affability in 

A country where they wanted to ſettle their nation, 
and left the ſavages at liberty to make their own | 
terms in the trade they propoſed to open with them. 

Tux reports made by theſe ſucceſsful navigators 
on their return to Europe, concerning the tempera- 
ture of the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, and the 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants, encouraged the ſociety 
to proceed. They accordingly ſent ſeven ſhips the 
following ſpring, which landed a hundred and eight 
free men at Roanoak, for the purpoſe of commencing 
a ſettlement... Part of them were murdered by the 
ſavages whom they had inſulted, and the reſt, hav- 
ing been ſo improvident as to Hiezlatt the culture of 
the land, were periſhing with miſery and hunger, 
when a deliverer came to their aſſiſtance, 

Tais was Sir Francis Drake, ſo famous. amon 
ſeamen for being the next after Magellan who ſailed 
round the globe. The abilities he had ſhewn in that 
great: expidition, induced queen Elizabeth to make 
choice of him to humble Philip II. in that part of 
his extenſive dominions where he uſed to diſturb 

the peace of other nations. Few orders were ever 

more punctually executed. The Engliſh fleet ſeized 5 
175 10 * n . St. N and ſeye- 


128 


wat at. 3 of gab wretched fewz jor . 
the 1numberleſs, calamities that had befallen them, 
were in ſuch deſpair, that they refuſed all aſſiſtance, | 
and only begged: he would convey them to: their na- 
tive, country. The admiral complied with their 
requeſt; 5 and thus. the expences that had been hither= 
2 n Pn the —— Were e thrown 
leu. aft 0 vine bn mes t: 84 
| oor 14 6 ad Tu 
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Tx aſſociates were not diſcouraged by tu un- B 00! K 
beten event. From time to time they ſentover'a cy 


few coloniſts, who in the year 1589, amounted to 4 
hundred and fifteen perſons of both ſexes, under à re- 
gular government, and fully provided with all they 


wanted for their defence, and for the purpoſes of | 


agriculture and commerce. Theſe beginnings raiſell 
| ſome expectations, but they were fruſtrated by the 
diſgrace of Raleigh, who fell a victim to the caprices 
of his own wild imagination. The colony, r 
Joſt its founder, was totally forgotten. 

Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, when 
Goſnold, one of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved to viſit 


it in 1602. His experience in navigation made him 


ſuſpect that the right track. had not been found out, 


and that in ſteering by the Canary and Caribbee 


iſlands, the voyage had been made longer than it 


need have been by above a thouſand leagues. Theſe 


conjectures induced him to ſteer away from the ſouth, 
and to turn more weſtward. The attempt ſucceeded 


but when he reached the American coaſt, he found Wen 
| himſelf further north than any: navigators :who./had ©... . | 


gone before. The country where he landed, which 


now makes a part of New- England, aa him e | | 
plenty of DIL Win mans Je he failed back to 


England. - 


Tun We en oh this anndcrtaliey a | 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh merchants. Se- 
veral of them joined in 1606 to form a ſettlement in 
the country that Goſnold had diſcovered. Their ex- 
ample revived in others the memory of Roanoak; 


and this gave riſe to two charter companies. As the 
continent where they were to carry on their monopoly 
was then known in England only by the general 
name of Virginia, the one was called the South Ver 
ginia, ud, the other the North Virginia company. 
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Tux zeal that had been ſhewn at firſt ſoon abated, | 


and chere appeared to be more jealoufy than emula- 


The oen- 
unent of 
America is 
peopled in 

; conlequence 
of the reli- 
gious wars 


that diſturb 
England. 


tion between the two companies. Though they had 


been favoured with the firſt lottery: that ever was 


drawti in England, their progreſs was fo flow, that 
in 1614, there were not above fouf hundred perſons 
in both ſettlements. That ſort of competency which 
was anſwerable to the ſimplicity of the manners of 
the times, was then ſo general in England, that ne 
one was tempted to go abroad in queſt of a fortune. 
It is a ſenſe of misfortune, that gives men a diflike to 


their native country, ſtill more than the deſire of ac- 


uiring riches. Nothing leſs than ſome extraordina- 
xy commotion could then have ſent inhabitants even 


into an ecellent country. Fhis emigration was at 
length occaſioned by ſuperſtition, which had given 
ri ſe — ks the ee. of, _ 
ous opinions.” 

Tus firſt wer the Briborin: akon ede 
ſs famous in the annals of Gaul. Fo throw a myf- | 
terious veil upon the eeremonies of a ſavage worſhip, 


their rites were neuer performed but in dark receſſes, 


and generally in gloomy groves, where fear ereates 
ſpekties and apparitions: Only a few perſons were in- 
itiated into theſe myſteries, and intruſted with the ſa- 
cred doctrines; and even theſe were not allowed to 
commit any thing to writing upon this important 
firbje@ ; leſt their ſecrets ſhould fall into the hands of 


the prephane vulgar. The altars of a formidable dei- 


ty were ſtained wäirk the blood of human victims, and 
enriched with the "moſt precious ſpoils of war. 
*Phough the” dread of the vengeance of heaven was 
the eniy guard of 'theſe treaſures, yet they were al- 

held ſacred, becauſe the Druids had -artfully 
repteſſed 2 thirſt after riches by inculeating the fun- 
Sn doctrine of the — tranſmigration of 
the 
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veſted in the miniſters of t ay terrible religion; be- XVII. 
cauſe men are more powerfully and more oonſtantly 


ſwayed by opinion than by any qther motive. They 
were intruſted with the education of youth, and they 
maintained through life the aſcendency they acquir- 
ed in that early age. They took cognizance of all 
Civil and criminal cauſes, and were as abſolute in 
_ , + their deciſions on ſtate affairs as on the private differ- 
endes between individuals. Whoever dared to reſiſt 
their decrees, was not only excluded from all parti- 
cipation in the divine myſteries, but even from che 
ſociety of men. It was accounted à crime and a re- 
proach to hold any intercourſe with him; he was;ir- 
4 deprived of the pnotectiom of the lem, And 
nothing but death could put an end to his miſeries. 
The hiſtory of human ſuperſtitions affords no inftance 
of any one ſo tyrannical as that of the Druids, It 
as the only one that provoked the Romans to uſe 
ſevyerity; with ſo much vialence did the Dane 
Pale the power of thoſe conqueroes: + | 
Tux religion, however, had loſt much of lis i in- 
fluence, when it was totally aboliſhed. dy chriſtianity” 
an the ſeyenth century. The northern nations, that 
had ſucoeſſively invaded the ſouthern provinces of 
Europe, had found there the ſeeds of that new religion, 
amidſt the ruins of an empire that was ſhaken on all 
cides. | Their indifference: for their diſtant gads, or 
that credulity which is ever the companion:of:igng- 
trance, induced them. readily: to embrace a form of 
orſhip which from the multiplicity of its ceremo- 
mies, could not but attract the notice of rude and ſa- 
vage men. The Barons, ho afterwards invaded 
England, followed their example, and adopted with- 
out difficulty a religion that juſtified their conqueſts, 
RE FOE TIO TE IREEs inſured their . 


permanency 
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B 00K permanency by e the ancient forms of wore 


eee 12 Pp:E 
"Tas effects were ſuch as . bi indus fri 
a religion, the original ſimplicity of which was at 
that time ſo much disfigured. Idle -contemplations 
were ſoon ſubſtituted in lieu of active and ſocial vir- 
tues ; and a ſtupid veneration for unknown ſaints, 
took place of the worſhip of the ſupreme Being. Mi- 
racles dazzled the eyes of men, and diverted them 
from attending to natural cauſes. They were taught 
to believe that prayers and offerings would atone for 
the moſt heinous crimes. Every ſentiment of reaſon 
was: perverted; _ n e 'of — cor- 
rupted. | 
| Tuosx who. had ein the EY WER of this con- 
fuſion, knew how to avail themſelves of it. The 
prieſts obtained that reſpe&t which was denied to 
kings; and their perſons became ſacred. The ma- 
giſtrate had no power of inſpecting into their con- 
duct, and they even evaded the watchfulneſs of the 
civil law. Their tribunal eluded and even ſuperſed- 
ed all others. They found means to introduce reli- 
gion into every queſtion of law, and into all ſtate 
affairs, and made themſelves umpires or judges in 
every cauſe. When faith ſpoke, every one liſtened 
in ſilent attention to its inexplicable oracles. Such 
was the infatuation of thoſe dark ages, that the ſcan- 
dalous exceſſes of * CO did n 2 _ 
"authority: -/ 0 : EY 
+> {Pours e was eee by 1 . 
riches the clergy had already acquired. As ſoon as 
they had taught, that religion was preſerved princi- 
pally by ſacrifices, and required firſt of all that of for- 
tune and earthly poſſeſſions, the nobility; who were 
ſole proprietors of all eſtates, employed their flaves to 
| ben churches, * allotted their lands to the endow- 
ment 
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ment of thoſe foundations. Kings gave'to the chufct BO 50 
all that they had extorted from the people; and ſtrip⸗ — 


ped themſelves to ſuch a degree,” as even not to leave 
a ſufficiency for the payment of the army, or for de- 
fraying the other charges of government. Theſe de- 


ficiencies' were never made up by thoſe who were the 


cauſe of them. They were not concerned in any of 
the public expences. The payment of taxes with the 
revenues of the church would have been a facrilege, 
and a proſtitution of holy things tb profane purpoſes. 
Such was the declaration of the elergy, and the lai- 
ty believed them. The poſſeſſion of the third part of 
the feudal tenures in the kingdom, the free- will of- 
ferings of a deluded people, and the large fees requir- 
ed for all prieſtly offices; did not ſatisfy the enormous 
avidity of the clergy, ever attentive to their own inte- 
reſt. They found in the old teſtament that by di- 


vine appointment they had an undoubted right to the 


tithes of the produce of the land. This claim was ſo 
readily admitted, that they extended it to the tithe of 
induſtry, of the profits on trade, of the wages of la- 
bourers, of the pay of WN and 8 beer 
ſalaries of placemen. 15735 
Roms, which at firſt was a e ed of bom 


proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſucceſs that 


attended the rich and haughty miniſters of à Saviour 
born in obſcurity, and condemned to an ignominious 
death, ſoon coveted a ſhare in the ſpoils of England. 
- The firſt ſtep ſhe took was to open a trade for relics; 
which were always uſhered in with ſome ftriking 
miracle, and ſold in proportion to the credulity of 
the purchaſers. The great men, and even monarchs, 
were invited to go in pilgrimage to the capital of the 
world, to purchaſe a place in heaven ſuitable to the 
rank they held on earth. The popes by degrees af- 
ſumed the preſentation to church preferments „Which 
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at firſt they gave away, but afterwards ſold. By theſe 
| means their tribunal took cognizance of all eccleſi- 
© aſtical cauſes, and in time they claimed a tenth of 
the reyenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 
tenth of all the ſubſtance of the realm. b 
WxXXX theſe pious extortions were carried as far as 
they poffibly could be in England, Rome aſpired to 
the ſupreme authority over it. Her ambitious deceit 
was covered with a facred veil. She ſapped the foun- 
dations of liberty, by employing the influence of opi- 
nion only. This was ſetting men at variance with 
themſelves, and availing herſelf of their prejudiees, 
in order to acquire an abſolute dominion over them. 
She uſurped the power of a deſpotic arbitrator between 
the altar and the throne, between the prince and his 
ſubjects, between one potentate and another. She 
kindled the flames of war with her ſpiritual thunders. 
But ſhe wanted emiſſaries to ſpread the terror of her 
arms, and made choice of the monks for that pur- 
poſe. The ſecular clergy, notwithſtanding their ee- 
libacy,' which kept them from forming connections 
in the world, were ſtill attached to it by the ties of 
intereſt, often ſtronger than thoſe oi blood. A ſet of 
men, ſecluded from ſociety by ſingular inſtitutions, 
which muſt incline them to fanaticiſm, and by 4 
blind fubmiſſion to the dictates of a foreign pontiff, 
were beſt adapted to ſecond the views of ſuch a fore- 
reigh. - Theſe vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition 


executed: their fatal employment -ſucceſsfully. By 
their intrigues, aſſted with: the concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumfiances, England, wich had fo long 


withſtood the conquering arms of the ancient TOs | 
empire, became tributary to modern Rome. 
Ar length the paſions and violent caprices of 
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"The abuſe df ſo infamous a power had already opened B 
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the eyes of the nation. This prince ventured at once ES 


to ſhake off the authority of the pope, aboliſh mo- 


naſteries, and aſſume the ſupremacy” 4 over by. own 


church, 


THis open ſchiſm was followed by other altvrati- 


ons in the reign of Edward, ſon and ſucceſſor to 


Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 


changing the face of Europe, were openly diſcuſſed. 
Something was taken from every one ; many doQrines 
and rites of the old form of worthip were retained ; 


and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems or tenets, aroſe A new 


communion ue by the name of the church 
of England. 


ELIZABETH, who ey" this ihiportant work, 
found 3 alone too ſubtile, and thought it moſt 
expedient to captivate the ſenſes, by the addition of 
ſome ceremo Her natural taſte for grandeur, 
and the deſice of putting a ſtop to the diſputes about 
points of doctrine, by entertaining the eye with the 

external parade of worſhip, inelined her to adopt à 
greater number of religious rites. Bat the was re- 
trained by political conſiderations, and was obliged 
to ſacriſiee ſomething to the prejudices of a party 


that had' raiſed her to the —_— ee 


maintain her upon it. 


Fa from ſuſpecting that Jaibes I. 3 
what Elizabeth had not even dared to attempt, it 

might be expected that he would rather have been in · 
clined to reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites and ceremonies 2 
that prince, having been trained up in the principles 
of the-preſbyterians, a fe, which with much ſpiri 
tual pride, affected great ſimplicity of dreſs, gravity 


of manners and auſterity of doctrine, which loved 


to ſpeak in ſeripture phraſes, and gave none but 
en names to their ee One would have 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed that ſuch education muſt: have prejudiced 
the king againſt the outward . pomp of the catholic 
worſhip, and every thing that bore any affinity to it- 


But the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevailed over the principles 
of education. Struck with the epiſcopal juriſdiction 


which he found eſtabliſhed in England, and which 


he thought conformable to his own notions! of civib 
government, he abandoned from conviction tha early 


impreſſions he had received, and grew paſſionately 


fond of hierarchy modelled. upon the political ceconomy 


of a well conſtituted empire. Inſtigated by his en- 
thuſiaſm, he wanted to introduce this Sede ae ſyſ- 
tem into Scotland, his native country, and to engage 


a great many of the Engliſn, who ſtill diſſented to 


embrace it. He even intended to add the pomp of 
the moſt awful ceremonies to the majeſtic plan, if he 
could have carried his grand projects into execution. 
But the. oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out, 


would not permit him to advance any further in his 


ſyſtem of reformation. He contented himfelf with 
recommending to his ſon. to reſume his views, when- 
ever the times ſhould furniſh a favourable opportu- 


nity; and repreſented the preſbyterians to him as 
alike dangerous to religion and to the thronee.. 


CHARLES readily followed his advice, which was 
but too conformable to the principles of deſp tiſm he 
had imbibed from Buckingham his favourite, the 


moſt corrupt of men, and the corrupter of the cour- 
tiers. To pave the way to the revolution he was me- 


ditating, he promoted ſeveral biſhops to the higheſt 
dignities in the government, and conferred on them 


moſt of the offices that imparted a great ſhare of in- 


fluence in all public meaſures. Theſe ambitious pre- 
lates, now become the maſters of a prince who had 


been weak enough to be guided by the inſtigations of 


others, betrayed that ſpirit ſo frequent amonꝶ the 
clergy, of exalting eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction under the 


ſhadow 
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the church ceremonies without end, under pretence 
of their being of apoſtolical jnftibution, and to enforce 
their obſervance, had recourſe to acts of arbitrary 
power excerciſed by the king. It was evident that 
there was a ſettled deſign of reſtoring, in all its ſplen- 
dour, what the proteſtants called - Romiſh idolatry, 
though the moſt violent means ſhould be neceſlary to 
compaſs it. This project gave the more umbrage, as 


it was ſupported by the prejudices and intrigues of a 
preſumptuous queen, who had brought from France 


an immoderate paſſion for popery and arbitrary power. 

Ir can ſcarce be imagined what acrimony theſe 
alarming ſuſpicions had raifed i in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Common prudence would have allowed time 
for the ferment to ſubſide. But the ſpirit of fanati- 


ciſm endeavoured even in theſe troubleſome ti imes to | 


reſtore every thing to the unity of the church of 
England, which was become more odious to the dif- 


ſenters, ſince ſo many cuſtoms had been introduced 
into it which they conſidered as ſuperſtitipus. An 
order was iſſued, «Bs both kingdoms ſhould conform 
to the worſhip and diſcipline of the epiſcopal church. 
This law' included the preſbyterians, who then began 
to be called puritans, becauſe they profeſſed to take 
the pure and ſimple word of God for the rule of their 
faith and practice. It was extended likewiſe to all 
the foreign Calviniſts that were in the kingdom, 
whatever difference there might be in their opinions. 
This hierarchal worſhip was enjoined to the regi- 
ments, and trading companies diſperſed in the ſeveral 
countries of Europe. The-Engliſh ambaſſadors were 


alſo required to ſeparate from all communion with the 10 | 


foreign proteſtants, ſo that England loſt all the in- 
fluence. ſhe had Maron as the wed: and PRE 
nn 35213 Meili 10: 
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B 90x - In this fatal criſis, moſt of the puritans were di- 
L—— Yided between ſubmiffion and oppoſition. Thoſe who 
38 85 who would neither ſtoop to yield, nor take the pains 
to reſiſt, turned their views towards North-America, 
in ſearch of that civil and religious liberty which their 
ungrateful country denied them. Their enemies, in 
order to have an opportunity of perſecuting them more 

at leiſure, attempted to preclude theſe devout fugi- 
tives from this aſylum, where they wanted to worſhip 

God in their own way in a deſert land. Eight ſhips 
that lay at anchor in the Thames ready to fail, were 
ſtopped; and Cromwell is {aid to have been detained 
there by that very King, whom he afterwards brought 
to the feaffold, Enthuſiam, however, ſtronger than 
the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every obſtacle; 
and — part of America was ſoon filled with preſby- 
terians. The ſatisfaction they enjoyed in their re- 
treat, gradually induced all thoſe of their party to 
follow. them, who were not ſo evil-minded as to de- 
light in the view. of thoſe dreadful ſcenes, which ſoon - 
after made England a ſcene of blood and horror. 
Many were afterwards induced to remove thither in 
more peaceable times, with a view of advancing their 
fortunes. In a word, all Europe contributed great- 
ly to increaſe their population. Thouſands of un- 
happy men, oppreſſed by the tyranny or intolerant 
ſpirit of their ſovereigns, took refuge in that hemiſ- 
e z concerning which we ſhall now purſue our 
inquiries, and endeavour before we-qait the: ſubject 

to throw ſome light upon it. 

Paraticl be- Ir is ſurpriſing chat ſo little ſhould "av been 
e known of the new world, for ſo long à time after it 
— was diſcovered. Barbarous ſoldiers and rapacious 
| merchants were not proper perſons to give us juſt and 
clear notions of this hemiſphere. It was the province 
. of comms alone to avail itſelf of the informations 
ſcattered. 
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fcattered in the accounts of voyagers and miſſionaries, B 90% 
in order to fee America ſuch as nature hath made it 
and to find out its analogy to the reſt of the globe. 
IT is now pretty certain that the new continent 
has not half the extent of ſurface that the old has. 
At the ſame time, the form of both is ſo ſingularly 
alike, that we might eaſily be inclined to draw con- 
ſequences from this particular, if it were not always 
neceſſary to be upon our guard againſt the ſpirit of 
ſyſtem which often ſtops us in our reſearches after 
truth, and hinders us from attaining it. 
Tux two continents ſeem to form as it were two 
broad tracts of land that begin from the arctic pole, 
and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, divided on 
the eaſt and weſt by the ocean that ſurrounds them. 
Whatever may be the ſtructure of theſe two conti- 
ncats, and the equality or fymmetry of their form; 
it is plain their equilibrium does not depend upon 
their poſition. It is the inconſtancy of the ſea that con- 
ſtitutes the ſolid form of the earth. To- fix the globe 
upon its baſis, it ſeemed neceflary to have an element 
which, floating inceſſantly round our planet, might 
by its weight counterbalance all other ſubſtances, and 
by its fluidity reſtore that equilibrium whieh the con- 
flict of the other elements might have diſturbed. 
Water by its natural fluctuation and weight, is the 
moſt proper element to preſerve the connection and 
balance of the ſeveral parts of the globe round its 
center. If our hemiſphere has a very wide extent of 
continent to the north, a maſs of water of equal 
weight at the oppoſite part will certainly produce an 
equilibrium. If under the tropics- we have a rich 
country covered with men and animals; under the 
ſame latitude America will have a ſea filled with fiſh. 
While foreſts full of trees, bending with the largeft 
2 quadrupeds ef the — -fize, the moſt popu- 
lous 
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lous nations, elephants and men are a load upon the 
ſurface of the earth, and ſeem to abſorb. all its fertili- 
ty throughout the torrid zone; at both poles are 
found whales with innumerable multitudes of cods 


and herrings, clouds of inſects, and all the infinite and 


prodigious tribes that inhabit the ſeas, as it were to 
ſupport the axis of the earth, and prevent its inclin- 
ing or deviating to either ſide: if, indeed, elephants, 


whales, or men can be ſaid to have any weight on a 


globe, where all living creatures are but a tranſient 
modification of the earth that compoſes it. In a 
word the ocean rolls over this globe to faſhion it, in 
conformity to the general laws of gravity. Sometimes 
it covers a hemiſphere, a pole or a zone, which at 
other times it leaves bare; but in general it ſeems to 
affect the equator, more eſpecially as the cold of the 


poles in ſome meaſure counteracts that fluidity which 


is eſſential to it, and from which it receives all its 
power of motion. It is chiefly between the tropics 
that the ſea extends itſelf and is agitated, and that it 


undergoes the greateſt change both in its regular and 


periodical motions, as well as in thoſe violent agita- 


tions occaſionally excited in it by tempeſtuous winds, 
The attraction of the ſun, and the fermentations oc- 
caſioned by its continual heat in the torrid zone, 


muſt have a very remarkable influence upon the ocean. 


The motion of the moon adds a new force to this. 
influence,.and the ſea, to conform itſelf to this dou- 


ble impulſe, muſt, it ſhould ſeem, flow towards the 


equator. Nothing but the flatneſs of the globe at 
the poles can poſſibly account for that immenſe ex- 


tent of water, that has hitherto concealed from us 
the lands near the ſouth pole. The ſea cannot eaſily 


paſs the boundaries of the tropics, if the temperate 


and frozen zones are not. nearer the center of the 


earth than the torxid zone. It is the ſea. therefore 
el „„ „ 
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that maintains an equilibrium with the land, and diſ- 
Poſes the arrangement of the materials that compoſe 
it. One proof that the two' analogous' portions of 
land which the two continents of the globe preſent at 
firſt view are not eſſentially neceſſary to its conforma- 
tion, is, that the new hemiſphere has remained co- 
vered with the waters of the ſea, a much longer time 
than the old. Beſides, if there is an evident ſimila- 
rity between the two hemiſpheres, there are alſo dif- 
ferences between them, which will perhaps oy 
that harmony we think we obſerve. 

WHEN we conſider the map of the world, and ſee 
the local correſpondence between the Rhein of Suez 
and that of Panama, between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archipelago of 
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the Eaſt-Indies and that of the Caribbee iſlands, and 
between the mountains of Chili and thoſe of Mono- 


motapa; we are ſtruck with the ſimilarity of the ſe- 
veral forms this picture preſents. Land ſeems on all 
ſides to be oppoſed to land, water to water, iſlands and 
peninſulas ſcattered by the hand of nature to ſerve as a 
counterpoiſe, and the ſea by its fluctuation conſtantly 
maintaining the balance of the whole. But if on the 
other hand we compare the great extent of the Pa- 
cific ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt and Weſt In- 


dies, with the ſmall ſpace the Ocean occupies be- 


tween the coaſt of Guinea and that of Brazil; the 
vaſt quantity of inhabited land to the North, with the 


little we know towards the South; the direction 9 


the mountains of Tartary and Europe, which is from 


Eaſt to Welt, with that of the Cordeleras which run 
from North to South; the mind is in ſuſpenſe, and 
we have the a ee, to ſee the order and 


ſymmetry vaniſh with which we had embelliſned 


our ſyſtem of the earth. The obſerver is ſtill more 


1. with his conjeQures, when he "conſiders - 


the 
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then aſtoniſhed to ſee a continent ſo recent, and yet 
ſo elevated, the ſea ſo much below the tops of theſe 


mountains, and yet ſo recently come down from the 


lands that ſeemed to be effectually defended from its 
attacks by thoſe tremendous bulwarks. It is, howe- 
ver, an undeniable fact, that both continents of the 
new hemiſphere have denn covered with the ſea. The 
air and the land confirm this truth. 6 

Tux - rivers which in America are wider Ba of 


greater extent; the immenſe foreſts to the South; the 


ſpacious lakes and vaſt moraſſes to the North; the al- 
moſt eternal ſnows between the tropics ; few of thoſe 
pure ſands that ſeem to be the remains of an exhauſt- 


ed ground; no men entirely black; very fair people 


under the line; a cool and mild air in the ſame lati- 
tude as the ſultry and uninhabitable parts of Africa; 
a frozen and ſevere climate under the ſame parallel as 
our temperate climates ; and laſtly, a difference of ten 
or twelve degrees, in the temperature of the old and 


new hemiſpheres; theſe are ſo many tokens of a warld 


that is ſtill in its infancy. 

Wur ſhould the continent of America be Wa 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that of 
Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the ocean has 
left behind, in quitting it long aſter our continent 


was peopled ? Nothing but the ſea can poſſibly have 
prevented Mexico from being inhabited as carly as 


Aſia. If the waters that ſtill moiſten the bowels of the | 


earth in, the new hemiſphere had not covered its ſur- 


face, the woods would very eaſily have been cut down, 
the fens drained, à ſoft and watery ſoil would have 
been made firm, by ſtirring up, and expoſing. to the 
rays of the ſun, a free paſſage would have been open 
to the winds, and dikes raiſed along the rivers: in 
t. the climate would have been n altered by 

this 
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this time. But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere de- B © oY 
notes a recent world; when the ſea, about its coaſts, — 


ſtill flows obſcurely into its channels. A leſs ſcorch- 
ing ſun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more diſpoſed to ſtagnate, are evident marks of the de- 
cay or the infancy of nature. 

T uE difference of climate, ariſing from the wa- 
ters having lain ſo long on the ground in America, 
could not but have a great influence on men and ani- 
mals. From this diverſity of cauſes, muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe a very great diverſity of effects. Accordingly we 
ſee more ſpecies of animals by two thirds, in the old 
continent than in the new; animals of the ſame kind 
conſiderably larger; monſters that are become more 
ſavage and fierce, as the countries have become more 
inhabited. On the other hand, nature ſeems to have 
ſtrangely neglected the new world. The men have 
leſs ſtrength and leſs courage; no beard, and no hair; 
they have leſs appearances of manhood ; and are but 
little ſuſceptible of the lively and powerful ſenti- 
ment of love, which is the principle of every attach- 
ment, the firſt inſtin&, the firſt band of ſociety, with- 
out which all other artificial ties have neither energy 


nor duration. The women who are ftill more weak, 


are neither favourably treated by nature nor by the 
men, who have but little love for them, and conſider 
them merely as ſubſervient to their will: they rather 
ſacrifice them to their indolence, than conſecrate them 
to their pleaſures. This indolence is the great de- 
light and ſupreme felicity of the Americans, of which 
the women are the victims from the continual labours 
impoſed upon them. It muſt, however, be confeſſed 
that in America, as in all other parts, the men, when 
they have ſentenced the women to work, have been 
ſo equitable as to take upon themſelves the perils of 
war, together with the toils of hunting and fiſhing. 
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B 9.2 O K But their indifference for the ſex, which nature has 


ed. intruſted with the care of multiplying the ſpecies, 


implies an imperfection i in their organs, a fort of ſtate 
of childhood in the people of America, ſimilar to that 
of the people in our continent who are not yet arrived 
to the age of puberty. This ſeems to be a natural de- 
fect prevailing in the contine nt of America, which is 
an indication of its being a new country. 

Bur if the, Americans are a new people, are they 
a race.of men originally/diſtin& from thoſe who cover 
the face of the old world? This is a queſtion which 
ought not to be too haſtily. decided. The origin of 
the population of America is involved in inextricable 
difficulties. If we aſſert that the Greenlanders firſt 
came from Norway, and then went over to the coaft 
of Labrador ; others will. tell us it is more natural 
to ſuppoſe that the Greenlanders are ſprung from the 
Eſquimaux, to whom they bear a greater reſemblance 
than to the Europeans. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that 
California was peopled from Kamtſchatka, it may be 
aſked what motive or what chance could have led the 
Tartars to the north-weſt 'of America. Yet it is 
imagined to be from Greenland or from Kamtſchatka 
that the inhabitants of the old world muſt have gone 
over to the new, as it is by thoſe two countries that 
the two continents are connected, or at leaſt approach 
neareſt to one another. Beſides, how can we conceive 
that in America the torrid zone can have been peo- 
pled from one of the frozen zones? Population will 
indeed ſpread from north to ſouth, but it muſt natu- 
rally have begun under the equator, where life is che- 
riſhed by warmth, If the people of America could 
not come from our continent, and yet appear to be a 
new race, we muſt have recourſe to the flood, which 
is the-ſource and the ſolution of all difficulties i in the 
1e of nations. ; 


| er 
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' LewT us ſuppoſe that the ſea having overflowed the B 00K 
other hemiſphere, its old inhabitants took refuge up- 


en the Apalachian mountains,. and the Cordeleras, 
which are far higher than our mount Ararat. But 
how could they have lived upon thoſe heights, covered 
with ſnow, and ſurrounded with waters? How is it 


poſlible that men who had breathed in a pure and de- 
lightful climate, could have ſurvived the miſeries of 


want, the inclemency of a tainted atmoſphere, and 
thoſe numberleſs calamities; which muſt be the una- 
yoidable conſequences of a deluge? How will the 


race have been preſerved and propagated in thoſe 


times of general calamity, and in the miſerable ages 
that muſt have ſucceeded? Notwithſtanding all theſe 
objections, we muſt allow that America has been peo- 
pled from theſe wretched remains of the great devaſ- 
tation. Every thing carries the veſtiges of a malad 


of which the human race ſtill feels the effects: The 


ruin of that world is ſtill imprinted on its inhabitants. 


They are a ſpecies of men degraded and degenerated 


in their natural conſtitution, in their ſtature, in their 
way of life, and in their underſtanding,” which is but 


little advanced in all the arts of civilization. N 


damper air, and a more marſhy ground, muſt neceſſa- 
rily have infected the firſt principles of the ſubſiſtence 


and increaſe of mankind; It muſt have required ſome 


ages to reſtore population, and ſtill a greater number 
before the ground could be ſettled and dried, fo as to 
be fit for tillage, and for the foundation of buildings. 
The air muſt neceſſarily. be purified before the ſky 
could clear, and the ſky muſt neceſſarily be clear be- 
fore the earth could be rendered habitable. The im- 
perfection therefore of nature in America is not ſo 
much a proof of its recent origin, as of its regene- 
ration. It was probably peopled at the ſame time 
as the other hemiſphere, but may have been over- 
N 2 flewn 
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under ground in America, ſhew that it had formerly 
elephants, rhinocęros, and other enormoug quadru- 
peds, which have ſince diſappeared in thoſe regions. 
The gold and ſilver mines that are found juſt below 
the ſurface, are ſigns of a very ancient revolution of 
the globe, but later than thoſe that have overturned 
our hemiſphere. ; fam (id 
' SUPPOSE- America had, by ſome means or other 
been. repeopled by our roving: hords, that period 
would have been ſo remote, that it would ſtill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemiſphere. 
Thee gr four centuries, will not then be ſufficient to 
allow for the foundation of the empires of Mexico 
and. Peru for though we find no trace in theſe 
cquatries of aur arts, or of the opinions and cuſtoms 
that prevail in other parts gf the globe, yet we haue 
found à police and a: ſociety eſtabliſhed, inventions 
and. practices which, though they did not ſhew any: 
marks of times anterior to the deluge, yet they im- 
plied a long ſeries of ages ſubſequent to this cataſ- 
trophe. For, though in Mexico, as: in Egypt, a 
country ſurrounded with Waters, mountains, and other 
invincible obſtacles, muſt have forced the men in- 
claſed in it to unite after a time, though they might 
at fixſt deſtroy each other in continual and bloody 
Wars ; yet it was only in proceſs of time that they 


 eguld invent and eſtabliſh a worſhip and legiſlation, 


which they could not, poſſibly, have. borrowed from 
remote times or countries. It required a greater num- 
ber of ages to render familiar the ſingle art of ſpeech, 
and that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 
2 Whole nation unconnected with any other, and 
which mult itſelf have created both thoſe arts, than 
it would take up days to perfect a child in them. 
Ages bear not the ſame proportion to the whole race 
KWan 8 1 5 as 
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as years do to individuals. The whole race is to Se- 
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cupy a vaſt field, both as to ſpaee and duration, white — 


the individuals have only ſome moments or inſtants 
of time to fill up, or rather to run over. The Hke- 
neſs and uniformity obſervabli in the features and 
manners of the American nations, plainly ſhew that 
they are not ſo ancient as theſe of our conticat which 
differ ſo much from each other; but at the fame time 
this circumftatice ſeems to confirm that they did not 
proceed from any foreign hemiſphere; with which 
they have no kind os e ws can AY an ad 
mediate: deſcent! on 
WHATEVER: may — with Abt 
e or their antiquity, which are both uneertain; it 
is perhaps a more intereſting; object of inquiry, whe- 
ther thoſe untutored nations are more er Teſs happy 


Compariſon 
between ci - 
vilized peo- 
ple and ſa- 
Vages. 


than our. civilized people. Let us, therefore, exa- _ 
mine whether the condition of ride man left to mere 


animal inſtinct, who paſſes every day of his life in 
Hunting, feeding, producing his ſpecies, and repofinig 


himſelf, is better or worſe than the condition of that 


wonderful being, who makes His bed of down; ſpins 
and weaves the thread of the filk worm t6- clothe 


himſelf; has exchanged the cave his original abode, 


for a palace, and has varied Kis indulgences and his 
wants in a thouſand different ways. 


Ir is in the nature of man that we muſt FR for 
his means of happineſs. What does he want” to be 
as happy as he can be? Preſent ſubſiſtenee; and, if 
he thinks of futurity, the hopes and certainty” of en- 
joying that blefling. The ſavage, who his not been 
driven into and-confined within the frigid Zones by 
civilized ſocieties, is not in want of this fieſt öf ne- 
ceſſaries. If he lays in no ſtores, it is becauſe the 
earth and the ſea are reſervoirs always open to ſup- 
ply his wants. ee er to be Had all the 


* ; | year, 
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year, and will ſupply: the want of fertility in the 


— dead ſeaſons. The ſavage has no houſe, well ſecured 


from the acceſs of the external air, or commodious 
fire places; but his furs anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the roof, the garment and the ſtove. He works but 
for his own benefit, ſleeps when he is weary, and is a 
ſtranger to watchings and reſtleſs nights. War is a 
matter of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a 
condition of his nature, not a profeſſion annexed to 
his birth, a national duty, not a domeſtic ſervitude. 
The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy; and his 
countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion of thoſe pa- 
fions and diſorders that leave ſuch ſhocking and fatal 
marks on ours. He cannot feel the want of what he 
50 not deſire, nor can he deſire what he is ignorant 
Moſt of the conveniencies of life are remedies 
2 * he does not feel. Pleaſure is the mode of ſa- 
tisfying appetites which his ſenſes are unacquainted 
with. He ſeldom experiences any of that wearineſs 
that ariſes from unſatisfied deſires, or that emptineſs 
and uneaſineſs of mind that is the offspring of pre- 
judice and vanity. In a word, the ſavage 18 ſudject to 
none but natural evils. 
Bur what greater a than this does che civi- 
lized man enjoy? His food is more: wholeſome and 
delicate than that of the ſavage. He has ſofter clothes, 
and a habitation better ſecured againſt the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. But the common people, who 
are to be the ſupport and baſis of civil ſociety, thoſe 
numbers of men who in all ſtates bear the burden of 
hard labour, cannot be ſaid to live happy, either in 
thoſe empires where the conſequences of war and the 
imperfection of the police has reduced them to a 
ſtate of ſlavery, or in thoſe governments where the 
Progreſs of luxury and policy has reduced them to 
A * of ſervitude. The mixt governments ſeem 
| to 
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to preſent ſome proſpeRs of happineſs ünder the 


protection of liberty; but this happineſs is purcha Co 


ed by the moſt ſanguinary exertions, which repel 
tyranny for a time only that it may fall the heavier 
upon the devoted nation; ſooner or later doomed to 
oppreſſion. Obſerve how Caligula and Nero re- 


venged the expulſions go . 1 TRE the 


death of Cæſar. 


TYRANNY, we are 80, is we work of he” peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if fo, why do they ſuf- 


fer it? Why do they not repel the encroachments of 


deſpotiſm; and while it employs violence and artifice 
to enſlave all the faculties of men, why do they 
not oppoſe it with all their powers ? But is it law- 
ful to murmur: and complain under the rod of the 
oppreſſor? Will it not exaſperate and provoke him 


to purſue the victim to death? The complaints of 


ſlaves he calls rebellion, and they are to be ſtiſſed in 
a dungeon, and ſometimes put an end to on a ſcaf- 
fold. The man who ſhould aſſert the rights of man 
would periſn in neglect and infamv. "Pyranny, 


therefore, muſt de — under the NAWE . au- 
thority. 


Ir ſo oh what rags: is not t the civilized/i man ex- 


| poſed If he is poſſeſſed of any property, he knows 
not how far he may call it his own, when he muſt 
divide the produce between the courtier who may at- 


tack his eſtate, the lawyer who muſt be paid for teach- 


ing him how to preſerve it, the foldier who may lay 


it waſte, and the collector who comes to levy unlimit- 
ted taxes. If.} has no property, how can he be aſ- 

ſured of a permanent ſubſiſtence? What ſpecies of 
induſtry i is ſecured againſt the viciſſitudes * — 

any the.  Aperoahmen's, of government ? - | 

| the. foreſts; of America, if there is a sep 

2 —— the ſavages bend their courſe to the ſouth. 
The wind or the. ſun will A a wandering clan to 


more 
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more temperate climates. But if in our civilized 
ſtates, confined within gates, and reſtrained within | 
certain limits, famine, war, or peſtilence-ſhould con- 
ſume an empire, it is a priſon where all muſt expect 
to periſh in miſery, or in the horrors of ſlaughter. 
The man who i 18 unfortunately born there is compel- | 
led to endure all extortions, all the ſeverities, that 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon and the 1 of go- 
vernment may bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaſſal, or free mercena 
digs and ploughs the whole year round, lands that are 
not his own, and whoſe produce does not belong to 
him, and he is even happy, if his labour procures 
him a ſhare of the crops he has ſown and reaped. 
Obſerved and harraſſed by a hard and reſtleſs land- 
lord, who grudges him the very ſtraw on which he 
reſts his weary limbs, the wretch is daily expoſed to 
diſeaſes which joined to his poverty, make him wiſh 
= death, rather than for an expenſive cure, followed 

y infirmities and toil. Whether tenant of ſubject, 
* is doubly a ſlave; if he has à few acres; his lord 
comes and gathers them where he has not ſown; if 
he is worth but a yoke of oxen or a pair of horſes, he 
muſt employ them in the public ſervice ; if he has no- 
thing. but his perſon the prince takes View: for a ſoldier. 
Every where he meets'with Ay and always rake 


| ip ea 


youu humiliates and oppreſſes them. 


In our cities, 4 n and the ert wbb have 
no manufacture of their own are at the mercy of 
greedy and idle maſters, who, by the privilege of mo- 
nopoly, have purchaſed of government a power of 
making induſtry work for nothing, and of ſelling its 
labours at a very high price. The lower clafs have 
no more than the ſight of that luxury of which they 
are doubly the victims, by che watehings and fatigues 
it occaſions them; and by the e of the ' pomp 


Conn 
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Even ſuppoſing that the dangerous labours of our B CEF x: 
quarries, mines and forges, with all the arts that are CLAY 
performed by fire, and that the perils which naviga- 
tion and commerce expole us to,. were leſs pernicious 
than the roving life of the ſavages, who live upon 
hunting and fiſhing : ſuppoſe that men who are ever 
lamenting: the ſorrows and affronts that ariſe merely 

from opinion, are leſs unhappy than the ſavages, who 
never ſhed a tear in the moſt excruciating tortures; 
there would ſtill remain a wide difference between 
the fate of the civilized man and the wild Indian, 4 
difference entirely to the diſadvantage of ſocial life. 
This is the injuſtice that prevails in the partial diſ- 

tribution of fortunes and ſtations; an inequality 
which is at once the lie and the cauſe of ow ewe 


ſion. 


Ix vain does paſts oecjudive; Wecenss tn dard | 
labour ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind,” ſo as to 
render them inſenfible of their degradation; neither 
religion nor morality can hinder them from ſeeing 
and feeling the injuſtice of the arrangements of po- 
licy in the diftribution of good and evil. How often 
have we heard the poor man expoſtulating with hea- 
ven, and aſking what he had done, that he ſhould de- 
ſerve to be born in an indigent and dependent ſtati- 
on? Even if great conflicts were inſeparable from 
the more exalted ſtations, which might be ſufficient 
to balance all the advantages and all the ſuperiority 
that the ſocial ſtate claims over the ſtate of nature, 
ſtill the obſcure man, who is unacquainted with thoſe 
conflicts, ſees nothing in a high rank, but that afflu- 
ence which is the cauſe of his own poverty. He en- 
vies the rich man thoſe pleaſures to which he is ſo 
accuſtomed, that he has loſt all reliſh for them. 
What domeſtic can have a real affection for his maſ- 
ter, or what is the attachment of a ſervant? Was 


ever 
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prince truly beloved by his courtiers, even when 


A he was hated by his ſubjects? If we prefer our con- 


dition to. that of the ſavages, it is becauſe civil life 
has made us incapable of bearing ſome natural hard- 
ſhips which the ſavage is more expoſed to than we are, 


and becauſe we are attached to ſome indulgences that 


cuſtom has made neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour 
of life, a civilized man-may accuſtom himſelf to live 
among ſavages, and return to the ſtate of nature. 
We have an inſtance of this in that Scotchman who 
was. caſt away on the iſland of Fernandez, where he 
lived alone, and was happy as ſoon as he was ſo taken 
up with ſupplying. his wants, as to forget his own 
country, his language, his name, and even the arti- 
culation of words. After four years, he felt himſelf 
eaſed of the burden of ſocial life, when he had loſt all 
reflection or thought of the paſts . all anxiety for 
the future. 

_ LasTLy, the conſciouſneſs of independence being 
one of the firſt inſtints in man, he who enjoys this 


primitive right, with a moral certainty of a compe- 
tent ſubſiſtence is incomparably happier than the rich 
man, reſtrained by laws, ' maſters, prejudices and fa- 


ſhions, which inceſſantly remind him of the loſs of 
his liberty. To compare the ſtate of the ſavages to 
that of children, is to decide at once the queſtion 
that has been ſo warmly debated by philoſophers, 
concerning the advantages of the ſtate of nature above 


thoſe of ſocial life. Children, notwithſtanding the 


reſtraints of education, are in the happieſt age of hu- 
man life. Their habitual chearfulneſs, when they 
are not under the ſchoolmaſter's rod, is the ſureſt in- 
dication of the happineſs they feel. After all, a ſin- 
gle word may determine this great queſtion. Let us 


aſk wer Kivi man ne *. 16 ee 8 n. the 
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kavage whether he is unhappy. If they both anſwer BOO * 
in the negative, the diſpute is at an end. | 


Vr civilized nations, this parallel muſt 8 


be mortifying to you ! but you cannot too ſtrongly 
feel the weight of the calamities under which you are 
oppreſſed. The more painful this ſenſation is, the 
more will it awaken your attention to the true cauſes 
of your ſufferings. Vou may at laſt be convinced 
that they proceed from the confuſion of your opini- 
ons, from the defects of your political conſtitutions, 
and from capricious laws, which are in continual . 
poſition to the laws of nature. 
AxrER this inquiry into the moral ſtate of His 
Americans, let us return to the natural ſtate of their 
country. Let us ſee what it was before the arrival 


of the Engliſh, and what it is nnn Wer their 
domi nion... 


ITE firſt Evglitmen "Er went over to Werten | 


to ſettle colonies, found immenſe foreſts. The vaſt 
trees that grew up to the clouds, were ſo ſurrounded 


with creeping plants, that they” could not be ap- 
proached. The wild beaſts made theſe woods {till 


more inacceſſible. ' A few ſavages' only were met 


with, clothed with the ſkins of thoſe monſters. The 


human race, thinly ſcattered, fled from each other, 
or purſued only with intent to deſtroy. The earth 
ſeemed uſeleſs to man, and its powers were not ex- 


erted ſo much for his ſupport, as in the breeding of 


animals, more obedient to the laws of nature. It 
produced ſpontaneouſly without affiſtance and with- 


out direction; it yielded all its bounties with uncon- | 


trouled profuſion for the benefit of all, not for the 
pleaſures or conveniencies'of one Tpeties of beings. 
The rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 


reſts, in another, fcattered their unruffled waters in a 
wide 1 from whenee iſſuing in various ſtreams 
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Engliſh 
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North 
America, N 
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they have 
done there. 
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they formed a multitude of iſlands, encompaſſed with 


—— their channels. Spring was renewed from the decay 


Climate of 
Hudſon's 
bay, and 
cuſtoms of 
its inhabi- 
tants. 
Trade car - 
ried ou 


there. 


of autumn. The withered leaves rotting at the 
foot of the trees, ſupplied them with freſh ſap to en- 


able them to ſhoot. out new bloſſoms. The hollow 
trunks of trees afforded a retreat to prodigious num- 

bers of birds. The ſea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, 
and indenting the gulphs, threw up ſhoals of amphi- 
bious monſters, enormous whales, crabs and turtles, 
that ſported uncontrouled on the deſert ſnores. There 


nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceſſantly produc- 
ing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, and aſſert- 


ing the freedom of the earth and the fea; 


ds eons abate” 


face of North America. He introduced ſymmetry, 
by the aſſiſtance of all the inſtruments of art. The 


impenetrable woods were inſtantly cleared, and made 


room for commodious habitations. The wild beaſts 


were driven away, and flocks of domeſtic animals 


ſupplied their place; while thorns and briars made 
way for rich harveſts. The waters forſook patt of 
their domain, and were drained off into the interior 
parts. of the land, or into the ſea, by deep canals. 


The coaſts were covered with towns, and the bays with 
ſhips; and thus the new world, like the old, became 
ſubject to man. What powerful engines have raiſed 


that wonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and 
policy? Let us reſume the particulars. In the re- 
moteſt part ſtands 'A. ſolitary ſpot, diſtin from the 
| whole, and which i is called Hudſon's bay. 


Tunis bay, of about ten degrees in lengthy i is 8 


ed by the ocean in the diſtant and northern parts of 


America. The breadth of the entrance is about fix 


leagues, but it is only to be attempted from the be- 


ginning of July to the end of September, and is even 
des rather dangerous. This danger ariſes from 


614 | mountains 
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mountains of ice, ſome of which are ſaid to be from 


15 to 18 hundred feet thick, and which having been — 


produced by winters of five or ſix years duration in 
little gulphs conſtantly filled with ſnow are forced 


out of them by north-weſt winds, or by ſome other 


extraordinary cauſe. The beſt way of avoiding them 


XVII. 


is to keep as near as poſſible to the northern coaſt, 


which muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and mob 


free by the RT direction ng both winds ans cur- 


TE ee wind, which: FR a con- 


; Sends in winter, and very often in ſummer, fre- 


quently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay "itſelf, 
which is rendered ſtill more dangerous by the number 
of ſhoals that are found there. Happily, however, 
ſmall groups of iſlands are met with at different diſ- 


tances, which are of a ſufficient height to afford a 


ſhelter. from the ſtorm. Beſide theſe ſmall Archipe- 
lagoes, there are in many places large piles of bare 
rock. Except the Alga Marina, the bay me 
as few vegetables as the other northern ſeas. 
THROUGHOUT all the countries ſurrounding” this 
bay, the ſun never riſes or ſets without forming a 


great cone of light; this phzznamenon' is ſucceeded 


by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the hemiſphere 
with coloured rays of ſuch a brilliancy, that the ſplen- 
dour of them is not effaced even by that of the full 
moon. Notwithſtanding this there is ſeldom a bright 
ſy. - In ſpring and autumn, the air is always filled 
with thick fogs, and in winter, with an infinite num 


ber of ſmall icicles. - Though the heats in the fum- | 
mer are pretty”  confiderable* for fix weeks or two 
months, there is ſeldom any thunder or lightnit ne, 


owing, no doubt, to the great diſperſion of the ſul- 


phureous exhalations, w hich, however, are ſome- | 


times ſet © on' fire we the Aurora Borealis ; and this 
light 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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light flame conſumes the barks of 110 trees, but 
leaves there trunks untouched. both 

n of the effects of the extreme cold or flow that 
nails in this climate, is that of turning thoſe ani- 
mals white in winter, which are naturally brown or 
grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them all, ſoft, long 
and thick furs, the hair of which falls off as the wea- 
ther grows milder. In moſt of theſe quadrupeds, the 
feet, the tail, the ears, and generally ſpeaking all 
. thoſe parts in which the circulation is ſlower, be- 
cauſe they are the moſt remote from the heart, are 
extremely ſnort. Wherever they happen to be ſome- 
thing longer, they are proportionably well covered. 
Under this gloomy ſky,: all liquors become folid by 
freezing, and break the veſſels they are in. Even 
ſpirit of wine loſes its fluidity. It is not uncommon 
to ſee fragments of large rocks looſened and detached 
from the great maſs, by the force of the froſt. All 
theſe phænomena, common enough during the whole 
winter, are much more terrible at the new and full 
moon, which in theſe regions has an influence upon 

the weather, the cauſes of which are not known. 

| . In this frozen zone, iron, leads: corre marble, 
vered· In other raſpetIng the "ry is metal bar- 
ren. Except the coaſts, which are for the moſt part 
marſhy, and produce a little graſs and ſome ſoft, 
wood, the reſt of the country affords nothing but 
very high moſs and a n weak ſhrubs er Wok 
ly ſcattered. _ 
Tuts eier in nature nada: irſelf, * ern 
ching. The human race are few in number, and 
there are ſcarce any perſons above four feet high. 
Their heads bear the ſame enormous proportion to 
the reſt of their bodies, as thoſe of children do. The 
{mallpgs of their feet makes them aukward and tot- 
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vs in their gait. Small hands and a round mouth, BOOK 
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which in Europe are reckoned a beauty, ſeem almoſt 


a deformity in theſe people, becauſe we ſee nothing 

here but the effects of a weak organization, and of a 

cold climate, that contracts and reſtrains the prinei- 

ples of growth, and is fatal to progreſs of animal as 

well as of vegetable life. All the men, even the 

youngeſt of them, though they have neither' hair nor 
beard, have the appearance of being old. This is 
partly occaſioned from the formation of their lower 

lip, which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 

upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, which inhabit not 
only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they have 
taken their name, but likewiſe all that tract of country, 

which extends from the point of Bein to the 

moſt northern parts of America. 


ITE inhabitants of Hudſon's bay: . like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face with ſhort but not flattened 


noſes, the pupil yellow and the iris black. Their 
women have marks of deformity peculiar to their ſex, 
among others very long and flabby: breaſts. This de- 
fect, which is not natural, ariſes from their cuſtom of 
giving ſuck to their children till they are five or ſix” 
years old. As they often carry them at their backs, 


the children pull their mother's breaſts nrg and t 


almoſt ſupport themſelves by them. 

- IT is not true that there are hords of the Eſquiz- 
maux entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, - and then 
accounted for, nor that they live under ground. 
How ſhould they dig into a ſoil, which the cold ren- 
ders harder than ſtone? How is it poſſible they ſhould: 


„ 


live in caverns where they would be infallibly Won "7 


ed by the firſt melting of the now? 4h 
Ix is, however, certain, that they ſpend Pigs: Ta 
ter under huts haſtily built with flints joined toge- 
ther with cements of ice, where they live without 
f - any 
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any other fire but that of a lamp hung in the mid- 
dle of the ſhed, for the purpoſe of drefling their game 
and the fiſh they feed upon. The heat of their blood, 

and of their breath, added to the vapour ariſing fond 
this ſmall flame, is iuficient to make mn huts as 


hot as ſtoves. 


TR Eſquimaux dwell conflancly upon the aw 
which ſupplies them with all their proviſions. Both 
their conſtitution and complexion partake of the qua- 
lity of their food. The fleſh of the ſeal is their food, 
and the oil of the whale is their drink, which pro- 


duces in them all an olive complexion, a ſtrong ſmell 


of fiſn, an oily and tenacious ſweat, and ſometimes a 
ſort of ſcaly leproſy. This is, probably, the reaſon 
why the mothers have the ſame cuſtom, as the bears, 
of licking their young ones. . 

THESE people, weak and degraded by nature, are 
notwithſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that is con- 
ſtantly dangerous. In boats made and ſewed together 
like ſo many Borachios, but at the' ſame time fo well 
cloſed, that it is impoſſible for the water to penetrate 


f them, they follow the -ſhoals of herrings through the 'Y 


whole of their polar emigrations, and attack the 
whales: and ſeals at the peril of their lives. One 


ſtroke of the whale's tail is ſufficient to drown a hun- 


dred of them, and the ſeal is armed with teeth to de- 
vour thoſe he cannot drown ; but the hunger of the 
Eſquimaux is ſuperior to this rage of theſe monſters. 
They have an inordinate deſire for the whale's oil, 


wich is neceſſary to preſerve the heat in their ſto- 


machs, and defend them from the ſeverity of the ö 
cold. Indeed whales, men, birds, and all the qua- 
drupeds and fiſh of the north are ſupplied by nature 
with a quantity of fat which prevents the muſcles 
from OS and the n from er ramp | — 
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thing i in theſe artie regions is either oily or YU! ni | Ys 
and even the trees are reſinous. . 

TR Eſquimaux are notwithſtandin g tubes to two 
fatal diſorders, the ſcurvy and the loſs "of ſight.” The 
continuation. of the ſnows on the ground, joined to 
the reverberation of the rays of the ſun on the ice, | 
dazzle their eyes in ſuch a manner,” that they are al- 
moſt conſtantly obliged to wear ſhades made of very 

thin wood, through which ſmall apertures for the 
light are bored with fiſh- bones. Doomed to a fix- 
months night, they never ſee the ſun but obliquely, 
and then it ſeems rather to blind them than to give 
them light. Sight, the moſt delightful bleſſing of na- 

ture, is a fatal gift to WEN and Ty are Hy. 
Geprives of it when young. 

- A $TILL more cruel evil, which is the rey con⸗ 
ſumes them by flow en It inſinuates itſelf into 
their blood, changes, thickens and impoveriſhes the 
whole maſs. The fogs of the fea, which they inſpire, 
the denſe and inelaſtie air they breathe in their huts, 
which exclude all communication with the external 


air, the continued and tedious inactivity of their 5 | 


winters, a mode of life alternately roving and ſeden- 
tary, in a word eyery-circumfſtance/ſerves to inertaſe 
this dreadful eure which in a. little time becomes 
contagious, and ſpreading: itſelf throughout their 
bannen is alſo e tied, _ _— 93855 
terity. FF 5 
e dheſoimiamtntncics; tue E 6. 

quimaux is ſo paſſionately fond of his country, that 
no inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under heaven 
quits it with more reluctance than he does his frozen - 
deſerts. One of the reaſons of this may be that he 
finds it difficult to breathe in a ſofter and more tem- 
perate climate. The ſky of Amſterdam, Copenhagen, 


and London, *though 3 obſcured: * thick 
Vor. IV. 2 | and 
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and fetid vapours, is too clear for an Eſquimaux; 
Perhaps too, there may be ſomething in the change 
of life and manners ſtill more unfavourable to the 
health of ſavages than the climate. It is not im- 

poſſible but that the delights of an eee ve _ ve 
poiſon to the Eſquimaux. 
Socn were the inhabitants of the country diſco 
vered in 1610 by Henry Hudſon. This intrepid 
mariner in ſearching after a north-weſt paſſage to the 
ſouth-ſeas, diſcovered three ſtreights, through which 
he hoped to find out a new way to Aſia by America. 
He failed boldly into the midſt of the new gulph, 
and was preparing to explore all its parts, when his 
treacherous crew. put him into the long- boat, with 
ſeven others, and left him without either arms or pro- 
viſions expoſed to all the dangers both of ſea and 
land. The barbarians who refuſed him the neceſſa- 
ries of life could not, however, rob him of the honour 
of the diſcoyery; ; and the bay barer, * firſt n 
out will ever be called by his name. 
TRE miſeries of the civil war which followed on 
after, had, however, made the Engliſ forget this 
diſtant country, which had nothing to attract them. 
A ſucceſſion of more quiet times had not yet induced 
them to attend ta it, hen Groſeillers and Radiſſon, 
two French Canadians, having met with ſome dif- 
| content at home, informed the Engliſn who were en- 
_ gaged in repairing the miſchiefs of diſcord by trade, 

of the profits ariſing from furs, and of their claim to 
the country that furniſhed them. T hoſe who pro- 
poſed this undertaking ſhewed fo much ability, that 
they were intruſted with the execution of ĩt, and the 
firſt eſtabliſhment they formed ſucceeded ſo well that 
it ſurpaſſed their om hopes as well as their promiſes. 
ITuis ſucceſs alarmed the French, who were afraid, 
nd with reaſon, „ _—_ * 
— | 7 


' they got from the northern parts of Canada; would Be BY K 


be carried to Hudſon's bay. Their alarms were con- — , 


firmed by the unanimous teſtimony of their Coureurt 
de Bois, who ſince 1656, had been four times as far 
as the borders of the ſtreight. It would have been 


an eligible thing to have gone by the ſame road to 


attack the new colony ; but the diſtance being thought 
too conſiderable, notwithffanding the convenience of 
the rivers, it was at length determined that the expes 
dition ſhould be made by ſea. The fate of it was 


truſted to Groſeillers and Radiſſon, who had been 


eaſily prevailed upon to ry hi attachment ta 
UHery country. _ 

Trix tub Bold and eurdulond) men | failed From 
G in 1682, in two veſlels ill equipped, and on 
their arrival, finding themſelves not ſtrong enough 


to attack the enemy, they were contented with erect- f 


ing a fort in the neighbourhood of chat they deſigned 
to have taken. From this titne there began a rival - 


ſhip between the two companies, one ſettled at Ca- 
nada, the other in England; for the excluſive trade 


of the bay, which was conſtautly kept up by the 
diſputes it occaſioned, till at laſt, after each of their 


ſettlements had been frequently taken and recoveredy 
all hoſtilities were terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 


by which the whole was ceded to Great- Britain. 
HFHunsor's bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a mart 
for trade. The ſeverity of the climate having de- 
ſtroyed all the corn fown- there at different times, 


has fruſtrated every hope of agriculture, and conſe- 


quently of population. Throughout the whole of 
this extenſive coaſt, there are not more than 

or a hundred ſoldiers; or factors, who live in four 
bad forts, of which Vork fort is the principal. Their 
5 ooh is to receive the furs: 1 wg the neigh- 
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BOOK bouring ſavages in exchange for merchandiſe, of 


2 which they have been taught the value and uſe. 


Whether 

there is 2 
(age 

me Hud- 


the Eaſt 
ladies. 


ſon's bay to riches, nor che ſtill greater emoluments that 1 


about one third of the value. 


Toon theſe ſæins are much more valuable than 
thoſe which are found in countries not ſo far north, 
yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give ten beaver 
ſkins for a gun, two for a pound of powder, one for 
four pounds of lead, one for a hatchet, one for ſix 
Knives, two for a pound of glaſs beads, fix for a cloth 
coat, five for a petticgat, and one for a pound of 
ſnuff- Combs, looking-glaſſes, kettles and brandy 
ſell in proportion. As the beaver is the common 
meaſure of exchange by another regulation as fraudu- 
lent as the firſt, two otters ſkins and three martins 
are required . of one beaver. Beſides: this op- 


Preſſion, which is authoriſed, there is another which 


is at leaſt tolerated, by which the ſavages are con- 
ſtantly defrauded in the quality, quantity, and mea- 
ſure of what is given them; and by MERA: they! loſe 
- FRoM this regulated ſyſtem of Sly e it is 4 
to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's bay i is a mo- 
nopoly. The capital of the company that is in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it was originally no more than 241, 500 li- 


vres (10, 5651. 1as. 6d.) and has been ſucceſlively in- 


creaſed to 2,380,500 (04,2461. 128. d.) This capi» 


tal brings them in an annual return of forty or fifty 
thouſand ſkins of beavers or other animals, upon 
which they make ſo exorbitant a profit, that! it ex- 
cites the jealouſy and clamours of the nation. 9 
thirds of theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed in 


kind'in the three kingdoms, or made uſe of in the 


national manufactures. The reſt are carried into 
Germany, where” the nature of the climate 2 a 


; them a valuable commodity. 


Bur it is neither the Scquiſitioh if theſe Gigs 7A 
be 
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be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, which 
have fixed the attention of England as well as that 
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of all Europe upon this frozen continent. Hudſon's 


bay always has been and is ſtill looked upon as the 


neareſt road from Europe to the Larne, ang” to 


the richeſt parts of Aſia. © 


| Canor was the firſt who deter tai an ar $61 - 


north-weſt paſſage to the South-ſeas ; but his diſco-— 


veries ended at Newfoundland. After him followed 
a crowd of Engliſh navigators, many of whom had 
the glory of giving their names to ſavage coaſts which 
no mortal had ever viſited 'before.'* Theſe bold and 
memorable expeditions were more ſtriking than really 
uſeful. The moſt fortunate of them did not furniſh 
a ſingle idea relative to the object of purſuit. The 


Dutch, leſs frequent in their attempts, and who pur- | 


ſued them with leſs ardour, were of courſe not more 


ſucceſsful,” and the whole began to be treated as 2 


chimera; when the- diſcovery of Hudſon's bay res 


kindled all the hopes that were nearly extinguiſhed. 
© From this time the attempts were renewed with 


freſh ardour. Thoſe that had been made before in 


vain by the mother country whoſe attention was en⸗ 


groſſed by her own inteſtine commotions, were pur- 


ſued by New England, whoſe ſituation was favour- 


able to the enterpriſe.” Still, however, for ſome time 


there were more voyages undertaken 'than diſcoveries 
made. The nation was a Jong time kept in ſuſpenſe 
by the contradictory accounts received from the ad- 
venturers. While ſome maintained the poſſibility, 
| ſome the probability, and others aſſerted the certain 


ty of the paſſage; the accounts they gave, inſtead of 
clearing up the point, involved it in till greater dark. 


neſs. Indeed; theſe accounts are ſo full of obſcas 
rity and cunfaſitn;” they are ſilent upon ſo many im 
| portant * and chey diſplay ſuch vifible 


marka 
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marks of ignorance and want of veracity, that how» 
ever impatient we may be of determining the queſ- 
tion, it is impoſſible to build any thing like a ſolid 
judgment upon teſtimonies ſo ſuſpicious. ' At length, 
the famous expedition of 1746 threw ſome kind of 
light upon a point which had remained enveloped in 
darkneſs for two. centuries paſt. But upon what 
grounds: have the later navigators entertained better 
hopes? What are the eee on which _ 
found their conjefurey Bi 

_ Ler us proceed to give an account of their an 
ments. There are three facts in natural hiſtory, 
which henceforward muſt be taken for granted, 
The firſt is, that the tides come from the ocean, 
and that they, extend more or leſs into the other ſeas, 
in proportion as. their, channels communicate with 
the great reſervoir by larger or ſmaller openings; 
from whence it follows that this periodical motion 
is ſcarce perceptible, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, and other gulphs of the ſame nature. A ſe- 
cond matter of fact is, that the tides are much later 
and. much weaker in places more remote from the 
ocean, than in thoſe. which are nearer to it. The 
third fact is, that violent winds which blow in a di- 
| rection with the tides, make them riſe above their 
ordinary boundaries, and that thoſe which blow in a 
2 direction retard their 1 at the _ 


— 


| 94 — s bay were no more chan a. 0 incloſed : 
between two continents, and had no communication 
but with the Atlantic, the tides in it would be very 
incon{iderable ; they would be weaker in proportion 
zs they were further removed from the ſource, and 
would. be much. leſs ſtrong wherever they ran in a 
ee lee ebe winds An dee 
ia 
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by obſervations made with the greateſt kill and pre- 5 
ciſion, that the tides are very high throughout the 
whole bay. It is certain that they are higher 3 | 
the bottom of the bay than even in the ſtreight it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in the neighbourhood of it. It is 


proved that even this height increaſes whenever the 


wind blows from a corner oppoſite to the ſtreight; it 


is, therefore, certain, that Hudſon's bay has à com- 
munication with the ocean, e that which, has 
been already found out. 
_ - Trosz who have ew brel to explain thtyeff 
friking facts, by ſuppoſing a communication of Hud- 
ſon's with Baffin's bay, or with Davis's ſtreights, ate 
evidently : miſtaken. They would not fcruple to re- 
ject this opinion, for which indeed there is no real 
foundation, if they only conſidered that the tides are 


much lower in Davis's r 1 in Bine bay, 


than'i in Hudſon's. 


Bor if the tides in Hudſon's 87 can come neither 
from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other northern 


ſea, in which they are conſtantly much weaker, it 


follows that they muſt have their origin in thè South 


ſea. And this is ſtill further apparent from another 
leading fact, which is, that the higheft tides ever ob- 


ſerved upon theſe coaſts are always occaſioned by the 


north-weſt winds, which blow direaly againſt” the 


mouth of the ſtreignt. 


Having thus determined, as much as the nature 


of the ſubject will permit, che exiſtence of this paſ- 8 
fage fo long and ſo vainly withed for, the next point. 


is to find out in what part of the bay it is to be ex- 


pected. From conſidering every eircumſtance, we 
are induced to think that the attempts, which have 


been hitherto made without either choice or method, : 


ought to be directed towards Welcome bay on the 
unn. Fit, the bottom of the ſea is to be 


* 
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OK ſeen there at the depth of about eleven fathom, which 


— is an evident ſign that the water comes from ſome 


ocean, as ſuch a tranſparency could not (exiſt in 
waters diſcharged from rivers, or in melted ſnow or 


rain. Secondly, the currents keep this place al- 


WAYS free from ice, while all the reſt of the bis" 
is covered with it; and their violence cannot be 
accounted for but by ſuppoſing them to come from 
ſome weſtern ſea. Laftly, the whales, who towards 


the latter end of autumn always go in ſearch of the 


warmeſt climates, are found in great abundance in 
theſe parts towards the end of the ſummer, which 
would ſeem to indicate that there is an outlet for 
them from thence to the Touth ne not ande north» : 
ern Ocean... t+; 

Ir is padde that the paſſage i is very Wort. All 
the rivers that empty themſelves on the weſtern coaſt 
of Hudſon's bay are ſmall and flow, Wich ſeems to 
prove that they do not come from any diſtance; and 
that conſequently the lands which ſeparate the two 
ſeas are of a ſmall extent. This argument is ſtrength- 
ened by the height and regularity of the tides. 
Wherever there is no other difference between the 
times of the ebb and flow, but that which is occa- 
ſioned by the retarded progreſſion of the moon in her 
return to the meridian, it is a certain ſign that the 
ocean from whence thoſe tides come is very near. 
If the paſſage is ſnort, and not very far to the north, 

as every thing ſeems to promiſe, we may alſo pre» 
ſume that it is not very difficult. The rapidity of 
the currents obſervable in theſe latitudes, which pre- 
vents any flakes of ice from continuing there, unt 
but give ſome weight to this conjecture. ; 
Tax diſcovery that ſtill remains to be made! is of 5 


1 rack] importance, that it would be foll y to neglect the 


purſuit of it. If * paſſage ſo long ought for were 
once 
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once found, communications would be opened bes » Se K 


tween parts of the globe which hitherto ſeem to have 


been ſeparated by nature from each other. They 
would ſoon be extended to tie continent of the ſouth: 


ſeas, and to all the numerous iſlands ſcattered upon 


that immenſe ocean. The intercourſe which has 
ſubſiſted nearly for three centuries between the com- 


mercial nations of Europe, and the moſt remote parts | 
of India, being: happily freed from the inconveni- 


encies of a long navigation, would be much quicker, 
more conſtant,” and more advantageous. It is not to 
be doubted that the Engliſh would be deſirous of ſe- 
curing an excluſive enjoyment of the benefits ariſin; 

from their activity and expences. This wiſh woul 

certainly be very natural, and would be very power- 
fully ſupported. But as the advantage obtained 


would be of ſuch a nature, that it would be impoſ- 


ſible always to preſerve the ſole poſſeſſion of it, we 
may venture to foretell that all nations muſt in time 
ſhare it with them. Whenever this happens, 


the ſtreights of Magellan and Cape Horn will be en 


tirely deſerted, and the Cape of Good Hope much 


leſs frequented. Whatever the conſequences of the 
diſcovery may be, it is equally the intereſt and dig- 


nity of Great- Britain to purſue her attempts till 
they are either crowned with ſucceſs," or the impoſſi- 


bility of ſueceeding is fully demonſtrated. The re- 
ſolution ſhe has already taken in 1745 of promiſing a 
+ conſiderable reward to the ſeamen who ſhall make 


this: important diſcovery, though it be an equal proof 


of the wiſdom and generoſity of her councils, is not 


alone ſufficient to attain the end propoſed. The Eng- 


liſh miniſtry cannot be ignorant that all the efforts 
made either by government, or individuals, will prove 


abortive, till the trade to Hudſon's bay ſhall be en- 


An free. The company in Whoſe hands it has 
JS FS been 
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| BOOK 1 ever ſince 1670, not content with neglecting the 
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object of its inſtitution, by taking no ſteps themſelves 
for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, have 
thrown every impediment in the way of thoſe who 
from love of fame, or other motives, have been 
prompted to this great un dertakin g· Nothing can 
ever alter this iniquitous ſpirit, for it is the very ſpi- 


rit of monopoly. 8 5 


Deſcription 
of New- 


foundand. 


| Harri x the excluſiye privilege which prevails at 
Hudſon's bay, and ſeems to preclude all nations from 
the means of acquiring knowledge and riches, does 
nat extend its oppreſſion to Newfoundland. This 
iſland, ſituated: between 46 and 52 degrees of north 
latitude, is ſeparated from 'the coaſt of Labrador 
only by a channel 6&f moderate breadth, known 
by the name of Belleiſle ſtreights. It is of a triangu- 
lar form, and ſomething more than three hundred 
leagues in circumference... We can only ſpeak by 

conjecture of the inland parts of it on account of the 
difficulty of penetrating far into it, and the apparent 
inutility of ſucceeding in the attempt. The little 


_ that is known of this ſtreight, is that it is full of very 


ſteep rocks, mountains covered with bad wood, and 
ſome very narrow and ſandy valleys. "Theſe inacceſ- 
ſible places are ſtocked with deer, which multiply 
with the greater eaſe, on account of the ſecurity of 


their ſituation, No ſavages have ever been ſeen there 


except ſome Eſquimaux, who come over from the con- 


- tinent in the hunting ſeaſon. The coaſt abounds 


with creeks, roads and harbours; is ſometimes cover. 


ed with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall peb- 


bles, which ſeem. as if they had been placed there by 
deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſh caught in 
the neighbourhood. In all the open places, where the 
flat ſtones reflect the ſun's rays, the heat is exceſſive. 
The reſt of the country is-entirely cold; leſs ſo hows 

| ever 
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ever * its ſituation, than the heights, the foreſts, B oo? K 
the winds, and above all the vaſt mountains of ice 


which come out of the northern ſeas, and fix on theſe 
coaſts. The ſky towards the northern and weſtern parts 
is conſtantly ſerene, but is much leſs ſo towards the 
eaſt and ſouth, both of theſe points being too near the 
great bank, which is enveloped-in a perpetual fog. 


Tris iſland was originally diſcovered in 1497, by | 


Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the ſervice of Eng- 
land, who made no ſettlement there. It was pre- 
ſumed from the ſeveral voyages undertaken after this, 
with a view of examining what advantages might be 
derived from it, that it was fit for nothing but to car- 
ry on the fiſhery of cod, which abounds in that ſea. 
Accordingly the Engliſh uſed to ſend out at firſt ſmall 
veſſels in the Spring, which. returned again in' Au- 
tumn, with their freight of fiſh, both falt and freſh. 

The conſumption of this article became almoſt uni- 
verſal, and there was a great demand for it, particu- 
larly among the Roman Catholics. The Engliſh took 
advantage of their ſuperſtition, to enrich themſelves 
at the expence of the clergy, who had formerly ac- 
quired their wealth in England. They conceived an 
idea of forming ſettlements there. The firſt that 
were eſtabliſhed at conſiderable diſtances of time from 
each other, were unſucceſsful, and were all forſaken 
ſoon after they were founded. The firſt that became 


of any importance was in 1608, the ſucceſs of which 


- raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation, that within forty 


- 


years, all the ſpace which extends along the eaſtern 


coaſt, between Conception bay and cape Ras, was 
peopled by a colony amounting to above four thou- 
ſand ſouls. Thoſe who were concerned in the 
fiſhery, being forced both. from the nature of their 
employment, and that of the ſoil, to live at a diſ- 


dance from each. other, opened paths of communica» 


tion 
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B 2 OK tion through the woods. Their general rerides 3 


was at St. John's, where in an excellent harbour 
formed between two mountains at a very ſmall diſtance 
from each other, and large enough to contain above 
two hundred ſhips, they met with privateers from the 


mother country, who ſupplied them with every ne- 


ceſlary in exchange for the produce of their fiſhery.” 
Tre French had turned their views towards New- 


foundland, before this proſperity of the Engliſh trade. 
They had for a long time frequented the ſouthern parts 


of the iſland, where the Malouins in particular-came 


every year to a place called the Petit Nord. After this 


ſome of them fixt promiſcuouſly upon the coaſt from 


cape Ras to Chapeau Rouge, and at length they be- . 


came numerous enough to form ſomething like a town 
in the bay of Placentia, where they had every con- 
venience that could make their fiſhery ſucceſsful. 

Brok the bay is a road of about a league and a 
half in breadth, not however ſufficiently ſheltered from. 
the N. N. W. winds, which blow there with ex- 
treme violence. The ſtreight which forms the en- 
trance of the bay is fo confined by rocks, that only 
one veſſel can enter at a time, and not without 
being towed in. The bay itſelf is about 18 leagues 
long, and at the extremity of it there is a very 'ſe- 


cure harbour which contains 150 ſhips. - Notwith= 


ſtanding the advantage of ſuch a ſituation, which 
might ſecure to France the whole fiſhery of the ſouth- 


ern coaſt of Newfoundland, the miniſtry of Verſailles 


paid very little attention to it. It was not till: 1687 


that a ſmall fort was built at the mouth of the ſtreight, 


in which a garriſon was placed of about fifty men. 
-Ti1LL this period, the inhabitants whom-neceflity 
Had fixed upon this | barren and ſavage coaſt, had 


been happily forgotten; but from that time began a 
8 of N which continued increaſing every 


13 | day 
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aay f from the rapaciouſneſs of the ſucceſſive gover⸗ 22 R 
nors. This tyranny, by which the coloniſts were — — | 
prevented from acquiring that degree of competency 
that was neceſſary to enable them to purſue their la- 
bours with ſucceſs, muſt alſo hinder them from in- 
creaſing; their numbers. The French fiſhery, there - 
fore, could never proſper ſo well as that of the Eng- 
liſh. Notwithſtanding this, Great-Britain at the 
treaty of Utrecht, did not forget the inroads that had 
ſo often been made upon their territories by their en- 
terpriſing neighbours, who, ſupported by the Cana- 
dians accuſtomed to expeditions and to the fatigues of 
the chace, trained. up in the art of buſh-fighting and 
exerciſed i in ſudden attacks, had ſeveral times carried 
devaſtation into her ſettlements. This was ſufficient 
to induce her to demand the entire poſſeſſion of the 
iſland and the misfortunes of the times obliged the 
French to give it up; not however without reſerving 
to themſelves not o nly the right of fiſhing on one 5 
part of the iſland, but alſo on the Great Bank, | 
which was. conſidered} as belonging to it. 

.. Taz: fiſh, for. which theſe latitudes are ſo famous, Fiſheries e- 
is the cod. 1 The length of this fiſh does not exceed ſtabliſhed at 
three feet, and is often leſs; but the ſea does not pro- land. 3 
duce . with, moths as ain. propertiony to their | 
en Ware; iron ad. We * found in their 
bellies. The ſtomach, indeed, does not, as has been 

imagined, digeſt theſę hard ſub nces, but by a certain 
power of inyexting elke like a en, nn 
whatever loads it. 5 87 tos 

Tus cod ſiſh ee ee ten a Fu- 

e Nhe fiſhery: is carried on there by thirty Eng- 

liſh, ſixty- French, and 150 Dutch veſſels, which tak- : 
en together carry from 80 to 100 tons burden. Their 

een and above all the Norwegians. 
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B O 2.8 K The latter are employed before the fiſhing ſeaſon, in 
0 collecting upon the coaſt the eggs of the cod, which 


| $50 one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, ſtrikes 


is the uſual bate for pilchards. They ſell, ens 
bus annis, from twenty to twenty-two thouſand tons 
of this fiſh, at nine livres (7s. 10d. 4. ) per ton. If 
markets could be found for it, it might be taken in 
greater quantity 3 for an able naturaliſt, who has had 
the patience to count the eggs of one ſingle cod, has 
found , 344, O00 of them. This bounty of nature 
muſt be ſtill more conſiderable at Newfoundland, 


| where the cod fiſh is found in infinitely greater plenty. 


Tux fiſh of Newfoundland is alſo more delicate, 


though not ſo white; but it is not an object of trade 


when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of thoſe who 
are employed in the fiſhery.” When it is ſalted and 
dryed, or only ſalted, it becomes a nſeful article to a 
great part of Europe and America. That which is 


only falted is called race cod, . is caüght upon | 


the great bank. __ 
Tris bank is one of 49545 mountains chat are 
formed under water by the earth which'the fea is con 


_ tinually waſhing away from the continent. Both its 


extremities terminate ſo much in a point, that it is 


difficult to aſſign the preciſe extent of it, but it is 
generally reckoned to be 160 leagues long and 90 


broad. Towards the middle of it on che European 
ſide is a kind of bay, which has been called che ditch. 


Throughout allthis ſpace, the depth' of water is ve- 


ry different; in ſome places there ate only five, in 
others above ſixty -fathom. The ſun ſcarce ever 
ſhews itſelf there, and. the ſy is generally covered 
with a thick cold fog. The waves are always agitat- 
ed; and the winds always high about this Tpot, which 
muſt be owing to this cireumftance, that tlle ſea being 
irregularly driven forwards by currents, bearing ſome- 


with 
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where perpendicular, and is repelled from them with 


equal violence. This is moſt likely to be the true 


cauſe, becauſe on the bank itſelf, at a little diſ- 


tance from the borders, the fituation ig u tranquil 


as in a harbour, except when a violent wind which 


comes from a Yo? ee n to blow | 


there 

From the middle of 1 to the latter owl of Au- 
ouſt there is no cod found either upon the great bank 
or any of the ſmall ones near it; but all the. reſt of 
the year the fiſhery is carried on. The ſhips employ- 
ed in it are commonly from 50 to 150 tons, and car- 


ry no leſs than twelve or more than twenty five men. 


Theſe fiſhermen are provided with lines, and as 
foon as they arrive are employed in catching a fiſh 


called the . whick: wy wt as a bait for the | 


cod. 


from the main maſt to the ſtern, and ſometimes the 


whole length of the veſſel. This gallery is furniſhed 


with barrels, with the tops beaten out. The fiſher- 


men place themſelves within theſe, and are ſheltered | 


from the weather by a pitched covering faſtened to 
the barrels. As ſoon as they catch a cod, they cut 


out its tongue, and give the fiſh to one of the boys to 
carry it to a perſon appointed for the purp fo who 
immediately ſtrikes off the head, plucks out the liver 


and entrails, and then lets it fall through a ſmall 


hatchway between the decks; when another man 


takes it, and draws out the bone as far as the navel, 


and then lets it fink through another hatchway inta 


the hold ; where it is ſalted and ranged in piles; The 
perſons who. ſalts it, takes care to leave falt enough 


. to their beginning a fiſhery, FR build 
a gallery on the outſide” of the ſhip, which reaches 


with impetuoſity againſt the borders which are every B JITY 
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ficient . to prevent their touching each other, for 


either of theſe eireumitaneen neglefiod, wings 12 
the cod. 


1 to aaa 5 the Sthery upon the 


great bank ought. to have been common to all man- 


kind; notwithſtanding which the two powers that 
have em in North America, have made very lit- 
tle difficulty of appropriating it to themſelves; and 
Spain, who alone could have any claim to it, and 
who from the number of her monks might have 
pleaded the neceſſity of aſſerting it, entirely gave 
up the matter at the laſt peace; ſince which time 
the Engliſh and French are the only: nations that 


frequent theſe latitudes. 


IN 1768, France ſent out 145 Wipe, the m— 
of which is eſtimated at 2,547,000 livres (111,4311- 
5s.) Theſe veſſels which altogether carried 8 830 
tons, were manned with 1700 men, each of whom, 
according to calculations, the accuracy of which has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments, muſt have 
caught 700 fiſn; ſo that the whole of e muſt 
have produced 1, 190, 00. 

THERE are three different kinds of cod. The firſt 
conſiſts of thoſe which ate twenty-four. inches in 


length or upwards, the ſecond comprehends, thoſe 


which meaſure from nineteen to twenty-four, and the 
third takes in all that are under nineteen inches. If 
the fiſhery: yields two fifths of good fiſh, two fifths of 


moderate fiſh, and one fifth of bad, and if the fiſh 


is ſold at the common price of 150 livres (bl. 118. 3d.) 
the hundred weight, the produce of the whole fiſhery 
will amount to 2,050,000 livres : (45,9371 los.) 
The hundred weight contains 136 cod of the firſt 
quality, and 272 of the ſecond; which r 
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taken together ſell for 180 livres (7I. 278. 6d. 5 per. I 
hundred. Only 136 cod are neceſſary to make up the 2 
hundred weight of the third claſs, but this hundred 
weight ſells only for one third of the other, and is 
worth only 60 livres, (21. 128. 6d.) when the firſt is 
worth 180 (71: 17s. 6d.) Conſequently the 1,190,000 
cod really 3 and reduced in this manner, make 
only 700,000 cod, which at 150 livres (6l. I Is. 23d. ) 
per hundred weight, the mean price of the three ſorts 
of fiſh, will produce only 1,050,000 livres (45,9371- 
10s.) Out of this the crew muſt receive for their ſhare, 
which is one fifth, 210,000 livres,.(9,1871. 10s.) con- 
ſequently there remains only 840,000 livres (36,750l.) 
profit for thoſe who are concerned in the management 
of the trade, which may eaſily; be/proved to be inſuf- 
ficient. For in the firſt place we muſt deduct the ex= 
pences of unloading 14.5 ſhips, which cannot be reck- a ix 
oned at leſs than 8,700 livres (380l. 128. 6d.) The 
inſurance of 2,547,000 livres (411,1311..58.). at five 
per cent. it muſt amount to 127, 350 livres 5557TI. | 
118. 3d.) As much alſo muſt be deducted for the in- 
tereſt of the money. The value of the ſhips muſt be 
eſtimated at two thirds of the capital adyanced, and 
will therefore be 1,698,000- livres 7442871. 10s.) 
If we allow no more than fiye per cent, for the annu- 
al repair of the ſhips, we ſhall fil} be obliged to ſub- 
tract 84,900 livres 3,7 14lʃ. 78. d.) from the proſits. 
All theſe ſums added together make a loſs of 357, 300 
livres, (1 5,6311. 178. 6d.) which being aſſeſſed upon a 
capital of 2,547,000 livres, (111, 4311. 58.) amounts 
\ ä loſs of 14 re and 6. deniers (#38; 24. . Fer 
15 cent.. 
| Tross: who think this loſs will be 1 by 5 
the oil extracted from the cod's liver, and by the 
tongues and bowels which are likewiſe ſalted _ ſold, Py 
will find themſelves much miſtaken, as theſe trifling 
Va. P articles 
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articles are ſcarce ſufficient to pay the ſalaries of the 
captains, and the duties laid upon the) commiſfions of 
fale. | 

| Treg French mini e Gerste, iber abſo- 
Jutely give up the fiſhery of the green cod, which is 
conſumed in the capital, and in the northern provin- 
ces of France, or muſt take off the enormous duties 
which are at preſent impoſed upon chis kind of con- 
ſumption. If they delay much longer to ſacrifice this 
inſignificant portion of the public reyenue to ſo valu- 
able a branch of trade, they will ſoon have the mor- 
tification to ſee the revenue diſappear together with the 
trade that produced it. The only motives that induce 
the traders ſtill to continue the cod fiſhery, are, the 
habit of trading, the hopes of amendment, the aver- 


ſion they have for ſelling their ſhips and ſtock under 


prime coſt. But theſe motives will certainly ceaſe, 
and if we may judge from the general appearance of 
diſſatisfaction, this event is not very far off. 

Tux Engliſh, the produce of whoſe fiſhery i is ſub- 
Jet to no tax, have not the ' ſame reaſons for giv- 
ing it up. They have alfo this further advantage, 
that not coming from Europe, as their competitors do, 
but only from Newfoundland or other places not 
much more diſtant, they can employ very ſmall vef- 
ſels, which are eaſily managed, do not riſe high above 
the water, whoſe ſails may be brought level with the 


deck, and which are very little affected even by the 
moſt violent winds ; ſo that their work is ſeldom in- 


terrupted by the roughnels 'of the weather. Beſides, | 
they do. not, as other ſeamen, loſe their time in pro- 


_ curing baits, which they bring along with them. In 


a word, their ſailors are more inured to fatigue, 
more accuſtomed to. the , cold; ane, Petter RES 
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Tus Engliſh however, attend very littie pn the B 
fihe ery of the green cod; becauſe they have no mart 
for diſpoling of it. In this branch they do not ſel 
half ſo much as their rivals. As their cod is prepar- 
ed with very little care, they ſeldom make up a com- 
plete cargo of it. For fear of its ſpoiling, they com- 
monly quit the Great Bank, with two thirds and ve 
ry often with not more than half their lading, Which 
they ſell to the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, and in their 
own country. But they find a compenſation for this 
inconſiderable trade in the article of green cod, by the 
ag quantity of dry cod they WET . all the mar- 7 

* "i — 

IIS branch of trade! is ; canal on in two different | 
ways. That which is called the wandering fiſhery 
belongs to veſſels which fail every year from Europe 
to Newfoundland, at the end of March, or in April. 


As they approach the iſland, they frequently meet 
with a 8 of ice, driven ef the northern Cur; 


ZZ a6 3 


as the joftielt e and extend above LAM or 
eighty fathom under water. - When' F to ſmal- 
ler pieces, they ſometimes oe a: ſpace of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, and ate er or thirty. in 
breadth. Intereſt, - which obliges the mariners to 
come to their landings as ſoon as poffible, that they 
may have their choice of the harbours moſt favoura- 
ble to the fiſhery, makes them brave the rigour of the 
ſeaſons and of the elements, Which are all i in a con- 
ſpiraey againſt human induſtry. The moſt formida- 
ble rampart erected by military art, the dreadful can- 
nonade of a beſieged town, the terrors of the moſt | 
* and obſtinate p requires leſs 2 
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3 K and prend to encounter chem, | ban theſe enor- 


mous floating bulwarks whick the ſea oppoſes to theſe | 
ſmall fleets of fiſhermen. But the moſt inſatiable of 
all paſſions, the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every ob- 
ſtacle, and carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains | 
of ice to the ſpot where the ſhips a are to take in their 


43 9 — 


TR firſt thing to hp 1 after landing is to cut 


wood and erect ſcaffolds. All hands are employed in 


this work. When it is finiſhed, the company divide; 
one half of the crew ſtays alhote to cure che fiſh, and 
the other goes on board in ſmall boats. The boats 
deſigned for the hihery of the caplin carry four men, 
and thoſe for the cod, three. Theſe laſt boats, of 
which there is the greateſt number, fail before it is 


light, generally at the diſtance of three, four or five 


leagues from the coaſt, and return in the evening to 
the ſcaffolds near the ſea-ſide, where 1 ge the 
Pry of the day. eee 

gutted it, he gives it to he who ſlices it and 175 
it in falt, where it remains eight or ten days. After 
it has been well waſhed, it is laid on gravel, where it 
is left till it is quite dry. Tt is then piled up in heaps, 
and left for "Fs days to drain. It is then again laid 
on the ſtrand, where it continues drying, * takes 
the colour we Tee it have in Europe. . 
Tuxxx are no fatigues whatever to be comp re 


With the labours of this fiſhery, which hardly leaves 


thoſe who work at it four hours reſt in the night. | 
Happily,” the falubrity of the climate preſerves the 
health of the people under ſuch ſevere trials; and 5 
theſe Hoes we be thought nothing of, if the 2 
yere rewarded by" the produce. wen 
Bur there are ſome harbours where the Rrand is | 
at ſo great à diſtance from the ſea, that a great ha 
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time is loſt in getting to it; and others, in | 
15 bottom is of. ſolid, rock, es Varec, ſo 
that the fiſh. do not frequent them. There are others 
again, where the fiſh grow yellow from a mixture / 
of freſh, water with the {alt ;.. and ſome, in which 
| it is ſcorched; by the reverberation .of the fun” stays 
reflected from the mountains. 3 -Fyen,i in, the, molt 
favourable harbours, the people are not always ſure 
of A ſucceſsful fihery. The fim cannot abound. 
equally in all parts: it is ſometimes found tothe | 
north, ſometimes to the ſouth, and at other times 
in, the middle of. the coaſt, according as it 3 
en by the winds or attracted by the Caplin. The 
fiſhermen, who happen to f ate a diſtance from 
the places which the .fiſh frequent, are very unfor: 
| tunate, for their r expences are all thromn away, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible for them to follow the fin 
with all their neceſſary. apparatus. et a6 
IT fiſhery ends about the Ianinainit- of Sep- 
tember, becauſe at that time the ſun; has not p. 
el enough to dry. the fiſh, but when, it has been ſuc- 
ceſsful, the managers give over before that time, 
and make the beſt of their way either to the Carib- 
bee iſlands, or to the Roman catholic ſtates in a 
rope, that they may not be deprived of the advan- 
tages of the firſt markets Pack might, be loſt by an a 
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IN z 768, France ſent out: on this unde 1 
5 in the whole to 115,590. tons burthen 
the prime coſt, of Which, together with the: firft't ex- 
pences of ſetting out, was 5,661 oo livres (247,668h _ 
158.) The united crews, half of Which were em- 
ployed in taking the fiſh, and the. other half in 
curing it, co ed of 8, 0 men. Every fiſher= + 
an uk; ju e ox bv tha bono ra and 5 
SY - 41 HJ 345 ql CITE Try * 169, «7 conſequently, 
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bil; 102, 528 qui 


muſt we omit the wear of the ſhips, the prime coſt 
of 


been 24,066,000. Experience ſhews' that there are 
125 cod to each quintal. Conſequently 24,066, 000 
muſt have made 192; 528 quintals. Each quintal up- 


on an average; ſold at 16 Hvres, 9 ſols, and 6 de- 
niers, (about 148. Sd.) which makes for the whole 


ſale 3; og" livres 8 ſols (739,87 fl. 178. 2d. 4. 
As e K-24 ie] eee? ond of 604 Velde Ca 2 
s myſt have yielded 1925 barrel, 
which at 120 livres JI: 95 a barrel makes 231,000 H= 
vres (T0, ol. 38.) Add to theſe; the profits of 
freight made by the ſhips returning home from the 


pots where they ſold their cargoes, which are © X 
mated ar 108% 60 HRvres, 8,66 l. ros.) and the to 


profits of che "hihery will not be found to hae 
amounted e mere "than 356095 3 5. Hires, 8 
(1575644k 1480 26) f.)) 153 


Wx may ſpare our yoadors's df of the let 


of unloading, Which are troubleſome" on account of 855 


their minuteneſd as well as their inſignificancy 
Fhe calculatiens ef theſe have been mide with t 
greateſt care and attention, and the accounts con- 
firmed by very intelligent and difintereſted men, 
who from their: : profeſſions muſt have been the prü- 
per judges of his matter. They amount in the 
whole to 698, 680 livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers, (40,4367. 
os. 9d.) ſo that the net produce of the fiſhery 


- mingunts only to 2,907 624 livres, 10 fols, 6 deniers 


(727, 2081. 118. Id. 4.) 07 90108 OT OO hon 
„Fond theſs profits, the affuratice money mut be 


deducted, Which at 6 per cent. en 2 capital f 


$662,000 | Hvres, 62476081. 188.) amounts to 
3305660 livres (148600. 28. Ed.) We muſt ald 
reckon the intereſt of che money making at 5 per 


cent. 283,050 Ryres (12,38 3K. Bs. gd.) Neithicr 


% 
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f which making half the whole capital, muſt be OM 


ſet down at 2,830, 500 livres (1238361. 78, Gd, 
this wear therefore which, cannot be reckoned, at 
2 leſs es 5 1 cent. An. amount to 1 bow 


on NY e 71 5 5 . 2 3 Ares 
9. ſols, 6. 7 0 La „ 18 E, 59 L op 


| Sven 7 which Pant hats wa but 
too often repeated, will wean... 7 nation more and 
more from this ; ruinous branch o trade. Indiyiduals | 
who Rill carry it An, will ſoon; give it up 3. and it is 8 33 
even probable, that in imitation of the ;Engliſh they 7 8 | 
would have done ſo already, if like them they | 


been able to make OV AE TX ads. by the ſtationary 
| fiſhery. W 5 


By. ationary. fihery we we. are t | underſtand” that 3 = | 
-Y 


_ p 


Which is. Farried 4 on by the 9 who hays ſet- 
tlements on thoſe coaſts of America where the cod i: is 
moſt plentiful. It is infinitely. more profitable than 
| the wandering. hery,. becauſe ite 1s attended. with 4 
much lels, expense, and may be continued. much 
| longer... Theſe. advantages, the euch enjoyed as 
long as they remained peaceadle poſſeſſors of Acadis, 
Cape Becton, Canada, and p rt of dera e 
They have; loſt them one after another by the, er, 
Tors of goa je and from the wreck, of, been 


: 2 * Mique, where they are not even at 5 to - - 
. build 
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build fortifications]-/ There are 800 inhabitants in 
St. Peter's, not more than 100 in great Miquelon, 
and only one family in the ſmaller. The fiſhery 

which is extremely convenient upon the two firſt, is 
entirely impracticable on the laſt- mentioned iſland, 


particularly St. Peter's, which has none of its own. 
Nature however has made amends for this circum- 
Nance at St. Peter's by an excellent harbour, 
| \which indeed is the only. c one in this large Archi- 
pelago. In 1768, 24, 300 quintals of cod were tak- 
en, but this quantity will not much increaſe, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh not only refuſe the French che li- 
berty of fiſhing in the ' narrow channel, Which ſe- 
parates theſe iſlands from the ſouthern evaſts of Ne- 
foundland, but have even ſeized ſome of the Hoops 
which attempted. WRT” Is 
Tuts rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
* treaty, and only maintained by 3 is the more 
oppreflive, as Great- Britain extends th empire over 
all the. coaſts, and all the iſlands frequented by the- 
fiſh. | Her principal ſettlement is at Newfoundla nd, 
where there are about 8000 Engliſh, WhO are all em- 
e in the fiſlery. No more than nine or ten ſhips 
a year are ſent out from the mother country for this 
purpoſe; ; and there are ſome few mote Which engi 
in other articles of commerce; but the greater part o 
| 17 exchange the productions of Europe for fiſh; or c 
Ty off the produce of the induſtry of the inhabitants. 
Bzyors 1755, the fiſheries: of the two rival PN 
tions were nearly equal, with this Gffetehce' only, 
* that France conſumed more at hame, "fold lefs,- 
in proportion to her population on? and het "religiow'; 
but fince ſhe: Ras Jeff her poſſeflivns in North Ane 
Je ON 2 the two fiſheries, that is 


72 | 1.9 . ren So wy Arq * 4 1 8 Re" 24 iK. 
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which however ſupplies them both with wood, and 55 
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yielded moore than 216,918 quintals of dry cod;:which. 


is barely ſufficient for the conſumption of the ſouth- 
ern provinces of the mother country, and of ee 


admits of no exportation to thie colonies. 


Ir may be aſſerted that the rival nation, Wau 
contrary; has increaſed its fiſhery two thirds ſinoe its 


conqueſts, making in all 65157114 quintals, the pro- 
fits of which, valuing each quintal at no more than 
14 livres (Ls. gd.) a difference:owing to its being 
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the ſtationary: and | the wandering. united, have not Bo A « 


cured with leſs care than the French fiſhy will amount 


to 9, 115, 50b livres (398,580. 68. Gd.) One fourth 


of this is ſufficient for the conſumption of Great - Bri- 
tain and her colonies; conſequently what is fold in 


Spain, Portugal, and all the ſugar iſlands amounts to 


a ſum of 6, 8 36,697 livres (299, 10fl. 98. rod. Mre- 


turned to the mother country, either in ſpecie or com- ; Ry 
modities- This ohject of exportation would have 


been ſtill more conſiderable; if; after the conqueſt of 


Cape Breton and St. John's, the court of London 
had not been ſo inhuman as to drive qut the French 
they found ſettled there he have never yet been 
replaced, and, probably, never Will. The ſame bad 


| Toner has alſo been followed in Nova roi nr 


No VA Scr, by which at preſent is underſto6t 
all the coaſt of 300 leagues in length, included be- 
tween the limits of Ne England and the ſouthꝭ ooaſt 
of the tiver St. Lawrence, ſcemed at firſt to have 
comprehended only the great triangular peninſula, 
lying nearly in the middle of this ſpace. This pe- 
ninſula, which the French called Acadia; is extreme- 
1y well cfituateds for the ſhips uh ich come from-the” 
Caribbee iſlands to water at. It has a number of er- 
cellent ports, which ſhips may enter and ga out of 
with all winds. There is a great quantity of co 
this coaſt, and ſtill more upon ſmall banks at 


the 


The 


French _ 
cede Nova 
Scotia to 
England 
after hay» 
ing been 


— 


a long time 


in poſſeſſion 
of it them- 
ſelves. 
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of theſe adva 
invited by the beauty of Port Royal, wherd'a thou- 


It is more probable that the founders, bf this colony 
vere led to chuſe this ſituation, from its vicinity to 
the countries abaunding in furs, of which the exclu- 
Hive trade had been granted to theme T his conjecture 
is confirmed by the following. circumſtance: that 
Doth the firſt . thoſe ho ſucceeded 

tbem, took the utmoſt pains to: divert the attention of 
their countrymen, whom an unſettled diſpoſition or 
<> neceſſity brought-/into' theſe regions, ſtom the clear- 
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| BOOK. the diſtance of a few leagues. The ſoil, which is 
3 gravelly, is extremely convenient for drying lit; 


it abounds likewiſe with good wood, and land fit for 


feveral ſorts. of. cultivation, and is: extremely well ſi- 


tuated for the fur trade of the neighbouring conti 
nent. Though this climate is in the te & Zone, 
the winters are long and ſevere, and followed: by ſud» 
den and exceflive heats, to which: generally fucceed 
very thiek fogs, t t laſt a long time. Fheſe cir- 
cumſtances make this rather a diſagreeable eountry, 


though it cannot be reckoned an unheleſome one. 


Ix was in 1604 that the French ſettledein Acadia, 


four years before they had built the falleſt hut in 
Canada. Inſtead of fixing towands then caſt of the 
peninſula, where they would. hate had larger i ſeas; an 


eaſy navigation, and plenty of cod, they choſe a fmall 
bay, afterwards called French buy, which had none 
ntages. It has been faidz that they were 


ſand ſhips may ride in faſety from every wind, where 


there is an excellent bottem, and at all times four or 


five fathom of water, and eightebn ati the: entrance. 


ing ol the woods the breeding of cattle, fiſfiing, and 
kind of culture; .chuſing rather to engage the 


a Series. TORT TL 1 hunting or in trad- 
ing een 1 tot S Piiccebr I Me Alter 
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"ph miſchiefs ariſing from a falle 1 of admi- 


niſtration, at length diſcovered the fatal effects of 


excluſiye charters. It would be inconſiſtent with 
truth and dignity of hiſtory to ſay that this happened 
in France from any attention to the common rights 
of the nation, at a time when theſe rights were moſt 


openly violated. Theſe ſacred rights, which only. | 


can ſecure the ſafety of the people, while they give 
a ſancłiofl to the power of kings, was .never known 
in France. But in the moſt abſolute governments, 
a ſpirit of ambition ſometimes effects what in equita- 
ble and moderate ones is done from principles of juſ- 
tice. "Phe miniſters of Lewis the XIV, who wiſhed 


by making their maſter reſpeQable, to reflect ſome 


Honour on themſelves, perceived that they mould not 


ſucceed without. the ſupport of riches; and that a 


people to whom nature has not given any mines, 8 


cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture and com- 
merce. Both theſe reſources had been hitherto pre- 
cluded in the colonies by the univerſal reſtraints that 
are always impoſed, when the government interferes 
improperly in every minute concern. Theſe impe- 


diments were at laſt removed; but Acadia either 


knew not how, or was Hot able to make uſe. of this 
liberty. W vs 
Tuts colony was yet; in its infancy, when the ſet- 
tlement which has ſince become ſo famous under the 
name of New- England, was firſt eſtabliſhed in its 
neighbourhood. The rapid ſucceſs of the plantati- 
ons in this ne colony did not much attract the no- 


tice of the French. This kind of proſperity did not 


_ excite any Jealouſy between the two nations. But 


when they began to ſuſpect that there was likely to 


be a competition for the beaver. trade and furs, they | 
endeavoured to ſecure to themſelves the ſole property 


of i 455 and were unfortunate enough to fucceed. 
Ar 
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Ar their firſt arrival in Acadia, they bad found 
the peninſula, as well as the foreſts of the ne ur- 
ing continent, peopled with ſmall ſavage nations who 
went under the general name of Abenakies. Though 
equally fond of war as other ſavage nations, they 
were more ſociable i in their manners. The miſſiona- 
ries eaſily inſinuating themſelves among them, had ſo 
far inculcated their tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of 
them. At the ſame time that they taught them their 
religion, they inſpired them with that hatred, which. 

they, themſelves entertained for the Engliſh, name. 
This fundamental article of their new worſhip, be- 


| ing that which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on their 


ſenſes, and the only one that favoured , their paſſion 


for war; they adopted it with all the rage that was 


N to them. They not only refuſed to make 

y kind of exchange with the Engliſh, but alſo 
fanden attacked and plundered their ſettlements, 
Their attacks became more frequent, more obſtinate 


and more regular, after they had choſen St. Caſteins, $ 


formerly captain of the regiment of Carignan for 
their commander; WhO was ſettled among them, had 


married one of their women, and conformed in a ; 


reſpect to their mode of life 
Wex the Engliſh ſaw that all Shree either 

reconcile the ſavages, or to deſtroy them i in their = . 

reſts were ineffectual, they fell upon Acadia, which 


* 


they looked upon with reaſon as the onl | cauſe. of all 
. theſe calamities. Whenever the leaſt. 


Yo ility took 

place between the two mother countries, the penin- 
ſula was attacked. Unable to procure any aſliſtance 
from Canada, on account of its diſtance, and having 


but a feeble defence i in Port-Royal, which. was only 
a ſutrounded by 2 few paliſades, it Was conſtantly 
taken. It undoubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfaction to 
| the New-Englanders, to An this, e and to 


ith retard il 
* ay | . a . 1 
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retard its progreſs; but ill this was not ſufficient | 

to remove the ſuſpicions excited by a nation always 
more formidable by what ſhe is able to do, than by . 
what ſhe really does. Obliged as they were, how- 


ever unwillingly, to reſtore their conqueſt at each 


treaty of peace, they waited with impatience till 
:Great Britain ſhould acquire ſuch a ſuperiority as 


would enable her to diſpenſe. with this reſtitution. ' 


The end of the war on account of the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion brought on the ' deciſive moment; and the 
court of Verſailles was for ever deprived of a poſſeſſi- 
on of which it had never known the importance. 

Tux ardour which the Engliſh had ſhewn for the 


poſſeſſion of this territory did not manifeſt itſelf af- | 


terwards in the care they took to maintain or to im- 
prove it. Having built a very light fortification at 


Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, in honour _ 
of queen Anne, they contented themſelves with put- 


ting a very ſmall garriſon in it. The indifference 


ſhewn by the government was adopted by the nation, 


a eircumſtance not uſual in a free country, Not 
more than five or fix Engliſh families went over to 


Acadia, which ſill remained inhabited by the firſt 
coloniſts ; who were only perſuaded to ſtay upon a 


promiſe made them of never being compelled to bear 
arms againſt their ancient country, Such was the 
attachment which the French then had for the ho- 
nour of their country. Cheriſhed by the government, 
reſpected by foreign nations, and attached to their 


king by a ſeries of proſperities which had rendered 


their name illuſtrious and aggrandized their power, 
they poſſeſſed that patriotic ſpirit which ĩs the effect 


of ſucceſs. They eſteemed it an honour to bear the 


name of Frenchmen, and could not think of fore 


going the title. The Acadians, therefore, who, in 


ſubmitting to a new yours had ſworn never to bear 


arms 


— 
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Manners 


of the 
French 
who re- 
mained 


ſubject to 
the Engliſh 


government 


in Nova 
Scotia. 


French neutralss. 7 3 
 THzRE were twelve or thirteen. hundred of ED | 
ſettled in the capital, the reſt were diſperſed: in the 
neighbouring country. No magiſtrate was ever ap- 
pointed to rule over them ; and they were never ac- 
quainted with the laws of England. No rents or taxes 
of any kind were ever exacted from them. Their | 
new ſovereign ſeemed to have forgotten them; and 
they were equally ſtrangers to him. | 
_ Hunrtins and fiſhing, which had Neely 


the delight of the colony, and might {till have ſup- 


plied it with ſubſiſtence, had no further attraction 
for a ſimple and quiet people, and gave way to agri- 
culture. It had been begun in the marſhes and the 

low lands, by repelling the ſea, and rivers which co- 
vered theſe plains, with dikes. Theſe grounds yield- 

ed fifty times as much as before, and afterwards. fif- - 
teen or twenty times as much at leaſt, Wheat and 
oats ſucceeded beſt in them, but they likewiſe pro- 
duced rye, barley, and maize. There were alſo po- 
tatoes in great plenty, the uſe a which was become 
common. 

Ar the ſame time the e meadowys were co- 
vered with numerous flocks, Sixty thouſand head 
of horned cattle were computed there; and moſt of 
the families had ſeveral: horſes, thouzh the tillage 
_ was carried on by oxen. The habitations, built en- 
tittly with wood, were extremely convenient, and 
furniſhed as neatly as a ſubſtantial farmer's houſe in 
Europe. The people bred a great deal of poultry of 
all kinds, which made a variety in their food, which 
was in general wholeſome and plentiful. Their com- 
mon drink was beer and cyder, to which they ſome- 
times added rum. Their uſual cloathing was in ge- 
neral the produce of their own hs or the e of 

eir 
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| their own ſheep. With theſe they made common li- 
nens and coarſe cloths. If any of them had any in- 
clination for articles of greater luxury, they procur- 
ed them from Annapolis or Louiſbourg, and _ in 
exchange, corn, cattle or furs. 

Tnx neutral French had no other articles to dil. 
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poſe of among their neighbours, and made ſtill fewer 
exchanges among themſelves, becauſe each ſeparate 


family was able and had been uſed to provide for its 


wants. They, therefore, knew nothing of paper 


currency, which was ſo common throughout the 
reſt of North-America. Even the ſmall quantity of 
ſpecie, which had ſtolen into the colony did not pro- 
mote that circulation which is the greateſt nv 
that can be derived from it. 

THrr1R manners were of courſe extremely Serbe. 


There never was a cauſe either civil or criminal of 


importance enough to be carried before the court of 


judicature eſtabliſned at Annapolis. Whatever lit- 
tle differences aroſe from time to time among them 
were amicably adjuſted by their elders. All their 
public acts were drawn by their paſtofs, who had 


likewiſe the keeping of their wills, for which and their 


religious ſervices 'the inhabitants paid à eee . 


venth part of their harveſts. 


THESE were plentiful enough to 2 more that 


a- ſufficiency to fulfil every act of liberality. Real 
miſery was entirely unknown, and benevolence pre- 


vented the demands of poverty. Every misfortune 
was relieved as it were, before it could be felt; and 


good was univerſally diſpenſed without oftentation on 


the part of the giver, and without humiliating the 


perſon who received.” Theſe people were in ſhort a 


ſociety of brethren, every individual of which was 


equally ready to give and to receive "What he R a 


hw. common- — of mankind. 


| 5 : 
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So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all thoſe 
ene em of gallantry which are ſo; often fatal to 
the peace of families. There never was an inſtance 
in this ſociety of an unlawful commerce between the 
two ſexes. This evil was prevented by early mar- 


riages; for no one paſſed his youth in a ſtate of ce- 


libacy. As ſoon as a young man came to the pro- 
per age, the community built him a houſe, broke up 
the lands about it, ſowed them, and ſupplied him 


With all neceſſaries of life, for a twelvemonth. 


Here he received the partner whom he had choſen, 


and who brought him her portion in flocks. This 


new family grew and proſpered like the others. In 


1749 they all together amounted to "—_—_ thou» | 
ſand ſouls. 
Ax this period Great Britain 5 of what : 
conſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to her 
commerce. The peace which neceſſarily left a great 
number of men without employment, furniſhed an 
opportunity, by the diſbanding of the troops, for 
peopling and cultivating a vaſt and fertile territory. 
The Britiſn miniſtry offered particular advantages to 

all perſons who choſe to go over and ſettle in Acadia. 
Every ſoldier, ſailor and workman was to have fifty 
acres of land for himſelf, and ten for every perſon he 
carried over in his family. All non-commiſſioned 
officers were allowed eighty for themſelves, and 15 
for their wives and children; enſigns 200; lieute- 
nants 300; captains 460; and all officers of a higher 
rank 600; together with thirty for each of their de- 


pendents. The land was to be tax free for the firſt ten 


years, and never to pay above one livre two ſols, ſix 
degniers (about one ſhilling) for fifty acres. Beſides 


this the government engaged to advance or reim- 


burſe the expences of paſſage, to build houſes, to 


furniſh all the neceſſary. inſtruments for fiſhery or 


v2 __- © agriculture; 
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a and to defray the expences nes 
ence for the firſt year» Theſe encouragements deter- 
mined three 79 ſeyen hundred and fifty per- 
ſons in the month of May 77 ꝗ— to go to an * 
ther than rum the riſque of ftarxying in Europe. 

Ir was intended that theſe new inhabitants ſhould 
form a ſettlement to the Pagina of Acadia, in 3 


2285 
—— 


place which the ſarage formerly call lee; 
Hax. 


and the Engliſh Hall his ſituation was. pres 
ferred to —— others where the ſoil was better, for 
the ſake of eſtabliſhing in its n&ighbourhggd an ex- 
cellent cod. hſhery, and fortifying one of the bneſt 
harbours in America. But as it was the 
country moſt -fayourable for the chace, 


whom it was moſt frequented, Theſe ſavages de- 


fended with obſtinacy a territory they held from — 


ture; and it was not without very great 
the Engliſn drove them out from t e , | 
Ts war was not entirely figi when ſome 
diſturbances began to break out among the 2 25 
French. Theſe people whoſe manners were ſo. 
ple and who enjoyed ſuch liberty, had already pe 


4+ 


 ceiyed that their independence muſt neceſſyrly of 00 . 


ſome encroachments from any power that hogs 
turn its yiews to the countries they inhabited. | 
this apprehenſion was added that of wing Hi i 
_ gion in danger. Their h ſs 2 heated by | 
_ own own an or ſecretly K 5 — 
nors of Canada, _ 2 al 7 boſe to 
N ay againſt che Engliſh, whom they heretics. 
This word, which has fo powerful 7 influence on 


art of the 
=Y obliged to diſpute it with the Micmac Indians, 


deluded minds, determined this happy 3 cor 
lony to quit their habitations and e A; New | 


France, where lands were offered them. This reſo-- 


lution. many me them * 3 without 2 


Vox. IV nſidering | 
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'B $2 K conſidering the conſequences of it; the reſt were pre- 
paring to follow as ſoon as they had provided for 
their ſafety. The Engliſh government, either from 
policy or caprice, determined to prevent them by an 
act of treachery, always baſe and cruel in thoſe whoſe 
power gives them an opportunity of purſuing milder 
methods. Under a pretence of exacting a renewal 
of the oath which they had taken at the time of their 
becoming Engliſh ſubjects, they called together all 
the remaining inhabitants, and put them on board of 
ſhip. They were conveyed to the other Engliſh co- 
lonies, where the greater part of them died of grief | 
and vexation father than want. 

' Surn are the effects of national jealouſirs, and of 
the rapaciouſneſs of government, to' which men as 
well as their property become a prey. What our 

enemies loſe is reckoned an advantage, what they gain, 
is looked upon as a loſs. When a town cannot be 
taken, it is ſtarved; when it cannot be kept, it is 
burnt to aſhes, or its foundations raſed. A ſhip or a 

fortiſied town is blown up, rather than the ſailors or 
the garriſon will ſurrender. A deſpotie government 
ſeparates its enemies from its ſlaves by immenſe de- 
ſerts, to prevent the irruptions of the one, and the 
emigrations of the other. Thus it is that Spain has 
rather choſen to make a wilderneſs of her own coun- 
try, and a grave of America, than to divide its riches 

with any other of the European nations. The Dutch 

have been guilty of every public and private crime to 
deprive other commercial nations of the ſpice trade. 
They have frequently thrown whole cargoes into the 
ſea, rather than they would ſell them at a low price. 
France rather choſe to give up Louiſiana to the Spa- 
niards, than to let it fall into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh; and England deſtroyed the neutral French in- 
habitants' of Acadia' to prevent their rerurning to 
| | France. 


b 
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France. Can we aſſert after this that policy * B gox | 
ciety were inſtituted for the happineſs of mankind? PE... , 


Les: they were inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked, and 
to ſecure the powerful. 5 


SINCE the emigration of: a 3 who owed their Pref O_ | 
happineſs to. their virtuous obſcurity, Nova Scotia Nova Be- 


has been but thinly inhabited. The ſame rage which tis 


depopulated the country, ſeems to have blaſted it. 


At leaſt the puniſhment of the injuſtice falls upon the 
authors of it; for there is not a ſingle inhabitant to 


be ſeen upon all that length of coaſt between the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the peninſula ; neither is it 
probable, from the number of rocks, fands and mo- 
raſſes which cover it at preſent, that it ever will be 
peopled. The cod, indeed, which abounds in ſome 


of its bays, invites every year a ſmall number of fiſh- 


ermen during the ſeaſon. | 

TERRE are only three ſettlements i in the reſt of the 
province. Annapolis, the moſt ancient of them, fi- 
tuated at the mouth of a long bay, waits for freſh in- 


| habitants to ſupply the place of the unhappy French- 


men who were driven from it; and it ſeems to N 
miſe them rich returns from the fertility of its ſoil. 

 _ LuNENBURGH; the ſecond ſettlement, was 3 
a few years ago by 800 Germans from Hallifax. At 
firſt, it did not promiſe ſuch ſucceſs; but is conſider- 


ably improved by unremitted induſtry of that war- 


like and wiſe people, who contented with defending 


their own territory, ſeldom go out of it, but to cul- 


tivate others which they are not ambitious of con- 


quering. They have fertilized all the countries un- 
der the Engliſh dominion, wherever chance has con- 


ducted them. 
HALT Ax will always continue to be the princi- 


pal place in the province; an advantage it owes. to 
ee encouragements laviſhed u pon it by the mother 
> = Q 2 . - country, | 
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Their expences for this ſettlement from its 
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RS firſt foundation to the year 1769, amounted to more 


chan 90, O00 Ryres ( 3,937 l. 108.) per annum. Such 


favours were not ill beſtowed upon a city, which from 
its ſituation is the natural rendez vous of both the 


land and fea forces, Great Britain ſometimes thinks 
herſelf obliged to maintain in America, as well for 
the defence, of her fiſheries, and the protection of her 


fugar iflands, as for the purpoſe of preſerving her 


Tonnections with her northern colonies. Hallifax, 
indeed, derives more of its fplendour from the moti- 
on and activity Which is conftantly kept up in its 
ports, than either from its agriculture which is tri- 


fling, or from its fiſheries which have not been conſi- 


derably improved, though they conſiſt of cod, ma- 
karel, and the ſeal. It is not even in the fte it | 


ſhould be as a fortified town. From the malverſati- 


ons of perſons in office, who inſtead of the fortifica- 
tions ordered and paid for by the "mother country, 


have only erected a few batteries without any ditch 
round the city, it is not Tikely to make the leaſt re- 
fiſtance to any enemy that attacks it. In 1757, the 
inhabitants of the county of Hallifax rated the value 
of their houſes, cattle and merchandiſe at about 

6,750,000 livres (295,3121. ros.) This ſum, which 
makes about two thirds'of the. riches of the whole 
province, has not inereaſed above one fourth ine | 


that time. 


Bur will the province continue m this weak Kate | 
for any length of time ? Is it not with a view of pre- 


' venting this, that in 1763 the Britiſh government 


conſtituted a court of admiralty for all North Ame- 
rica, and fixed it at Hallifax ? Before this period, 
the jaſtices of peace were the judges of all violations 
of the act of navigation: but che partiality theſe ma- 
ö Siltrates uſed to ſhew i in their decilionsfor the colony 
; where 


— 
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"A they were born, and by. which they * . 
ehoſen, rendered their miniſtry uſeleſs, and even prev yy. 
judicial to the mother country, It was preſymed 
that men of underſtanding, ſeat from Europe, and 
properly ſupported, would be treated with greater ge 
ſpeR, and keep the people more in awe. The ig 
has juſtified; this policy. Since that regulation, the 
commercial laws bave been better obſerved; but ſti 32 
great inconveniencies haye been occaſioned. by. bes 

diſtanee of many proy inces from the ſeat of this new * 
tribunal. It is probable that to remedy theſe, admi- 

niſtration will be forced to multiply the number of the 

courts, and diſperſe them in places convenient for the 

people to have acceſs to them. Noya Scotia will then 

loſe the precarious advantage it gains from detexmin- 

ing all cauſes relative to the navy but it will, pro- 

bebly, find out other natural ſources. of wealth with- 

in itſelf, It has ſome, indeed, that are peculiar ( 

it. The exceeding fine flax it produces, of which 

the three kingdoms are ſo much in want, muſt haſt- 

en the progreſs. of its improvement. Nova Scotia 

myſt nat, however, expert. exer 68 vie N New 

dunglands 

NEW ExGLAnD, like the ge e "has Poundation 

finalized itſelf: by many acts of violence; and has bor 

been actuated by the ſame. turbulent ſpirit. It took 5 

its riſe in troubleſome times, and its infant Was 
diſturbed with many dreadful commations, It was 

di covered in the beginning of the laſt century, and | wo 

called North Virginia, but no Europeans -ſettled 

there till the year, 1608. The, firſt colony, which 

was weak and ill directed, did not ſuoceed, and for 

ſome time after there were only a few adventurers 

who came over at times in the ſummer, built them- 

elves temporary huts for the fake of trading with 

the CIO and like _ diſappeared n Mw 


— 
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| bb reſt of the year. Fanaticiſm which had depopulate& 
America to the ſouth, was deſtined to repeople it in 
| the north. Some Engliſh preſbyterians, who had 
been driven from their own country, and had taken 
refuge in Holland, that univerſal aſylum of liberty, 
reſolved to found a church for their ſect in the new 
_ hemiſphere. They, therefore, purchaſed in 1621 the 
charter of the Engliſh North Virginia company: for 
they were-not reduced to ſuch a ſtate of poverty, a 
to be obliged to wait till proſperity became the re- 
ward of their virtues. F orty-one families, making in 
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maize, and inſtruet them in the manner of fiſhing 


' | | * 
L * 


Tuts kindneſs enabled the colony to wait: far the B 288 -. 
companions they expected from Europe, wich ſeeds, —— 
with domeſtic animals, and with every aſſiſtance they” - , 
wanted. At firſt theſe. ſuccours arrived but lowly,  - | 
but the perſecution of the puritans in England in- 

creaſed, as uſual, the number of proſelytes to ſuch a 

degree in America, that in 2630, they were obliged 

to form different ſettlements, of which, Boſton ſoon 

became the principal. Theſe firſt. ſettlers: were not 

merely eccleſiaſtics, who had been deprived of their 
Preferment on account of their opinions, gor thoſe 
ſectaries influenced by new opinions, that are ſo fre- 


* 


quent among the common people. There were among 
them ſeveral perſons of high rank, who having ems 
braced puritaniſm either from. mptives of, caprice, 
ambition, or even: of conſcience, had taken the. prey | : 
caution to ſecure. themſelves, an aſyſum in theſe_dif- 
tant regions. They had cauſed houſes to be built, 
and lands to be cleared, with a view of retiring, there, 
if their endeavours. in the cauſe, of civil and religi, 
ous liberty ſhould prove abortive. The ſame fanay 
tical ſpirit that had introduced, anarchy into the mo 
ther country, kept the colony in a ſtate of ſubordinay 
tion, or rather a ſeyerity of manners, had the ſamg 
effect as laws in a ſavage climate 


* «x 


Tus inhabitants of New, England lied, peace. 
ably for a. long time without. any regular form. of 
policy, ,Not that their charter had not authorized 
them to eſtabliſh any mode of government they. might 
chuſe, but theſe enthuſiaſts were not agreed among 
themſelves upon the plan of their republic; and govern- 
ment did not pay ſufficient attention te them to urge 
them to ſecure their qwn tranquillity. At length they : 


grey ſenſible of the negeffity of a regular legiſlation, and 
this great work which virtue and genius united have 


* 


erer attempted but wich diffdence, was boldly un- 


— 
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B9o,0 & dertaken/ by blind fanarieitin, It here the ftp of 
die rude prejudices on which it had been formed. > 
Tun was In this new dode a fitiguldt mixture of 


good: and evil, of Wiſdem and folly. No man was 
allowed to Have any ſhare in the government except 


he were a member of the eſtabliſhed -tHilfehs Witehs>. 


eraft, perjury, blaſphemy; and adultery were made 

capital offencts ; and children were ziſe puniſhefl 
with death, either for curſing er Nriking their pa- 

rents, Marriages; however; were tö be foletnized 
by the magiſtrüte. The price 6f vorn was Riced 4 
3 livres, + ſols; 6 dehlers (2s. 1 1d. .) per bitheh, 
The favapes who neglected to cultivate. their lands 


Were to be deprived öf them; and Furopeans Were 


forbidden under 4 beit) Penalty 16 fell dem any 
ſtrong Tiquers of Warlike Rores. All thife whs were 


Yeteed either in lying, drunkehneſdz br Yancing, 


Leit orderel to be publicly Whipped. But zt the fund 


time that amuſements were forbidden equally with 


vices aßtd crifies; 'oh'tnight be alle wed te Twekr' by 


paying à penalty of die Hvre, de folk; Rx dener 
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Tubsn Unfottunäbe metnbers of the colon 1 "AY bo 00 ol 
leſs violent than'their brethren, vehtured to deny the = 
cbereive power r of che magiſtrate in matters of religi- Fea 25 
on, were perfecuted with fill greater rigour. This . 5 
was cofſideted as blaſphemy by thofs very divifies Who mites in 
had rather eheſen to quit theft country than to ſhew fag. 
any deference to epiſcbpal authority. By that natu- | 
ral propenſiky of the human heart which leads men 5 
from the love ef independence to that of tyranny, . 
they had changed theit opinions as they changed the 
elimate ; and dnly ſeemed to arrogate freedom of 
thought to themſelves, in order to deny it to others. 
This Iyſtem was ſupported by the ſervices of the law, 
which attempted te put a ſtop to every difference in 
opinion, by inflifting capita] puniſhment on afl WhO 
diſſented. Thoſe who were either convicted or even 
ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments of toleration, 
were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſſions, that they were 
forced do fly from their At aſylum, and ſeek refuge 
in another. They found one on the ſame enden, | 
and as New. England had deen firſt founded by Pere 
| ſecution, its limits were extended by it. * 
Tui intemperate religious zeal extended iefelf 6 
matters in themſelves of the greateſt indifferente. K | 
proof of this is found in the following public decla- e 
ration, tranſeribed from the regiſters of the colony, . . | 
Ir is acitcumftance univerſally acknowledged. 
6 that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the 
% manner of immoral perfons and of the favage In- 
* dians, dan only have been introduced into Eng- 
„ and, but in Tacritegious contempt of the exprets 
„command of God, who declares that it is athittne. 
ful practice for any man Who has the leaft cate for 
* his fouf to weur long hair, Rs this aboniination 
<< exites the indignation of all pious perſons; We, the - 
$6 Es in our *** of the faith; p 


\ «& do | 
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„ do expreſsly and authentically declare, that we 


tc condemn; the impious cuſtom of letting the hair 
« grow; a cuſtom which we look .upon to be 1 


a indecent. and diſhoneſt, which horribly diſguiſes 


5 508 men, and is offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, ; 


in as much as it corrupts good manners. We, 

<< therefore, being juſtly incenſed againſt this ſcans 
« dalous cuſtom, do defire, adviſe, and earneſtly re- 
4 queſt all the ee of our continent, zealouſſy to 
« ſhew their averſiqn from this odious practice, to 
« exert all their power to put a ſtop to it, and eſpe- 
<< cially to take care that the members of their church · 
es be not infected with it; in order that thoſe per- 
© ſans, who, notwithſtanding theſe rigorous prohibi- 
« tions, and the means of correction that ſhall be 


e uſed on this account, ſhall ſtill perſiſt in this cuſs 


<« tom, ſhall have both God and man at tha fans 


time againſt them. 


TuIs ſeverity, which a man eie againſt kin: 
ſelf, or againſt his fellow-creatures, and which makes 
Vos firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, ſoon exerted 
itſelf againſt the Quakers... They were whipped, ba- 


niſhed, and impriſoned. The proud ſimplicity of 


theſe new enthuſiaſts, who in the midſt of tortures 


and ignominy praiſed God, and called for bleflings 


| upon men, inſpired a reverence for their perſons and 
opinions, and gained them à number of proſelytes. 


This circumſtance exaſperated their perſecutors and 


hurried them on to the moſt, atrociaus acts of vio- 


jence. They cauſed five of them who. had returned 
clandeſtinely from baniſhment, to be hanged It ſeem- 


ed as if the Engliſh had come to America to exerciſe . 


upon their own countrymen. the ſame cruelties the 


0 Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians; whether it 
was that the change of climate had rendered the Eu- 


W more ferocious z or that the fury: of religi- 
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'OUS weak can only be extinguiſhed-in the deſtruction 8 0 x 
of its apoſtles and its martyrs. This ſpirit of perſe- — 


cution was, however, at laſt ſuppreſſed by, the inter- 


poſition of the mother country, from whence it bus 


been brought. 


| CRoMWELL was no more. Enchuſiaiſin;: nk 
ſy, and fanaticiſm, which compoſed his character; 


factions, rebellions, and proſcriptions were all - buri- 


ed with him, and England had the proſpect of calmer 


days. Charles the ſecond, at his reſtoration, had in- 
troduced among his ſubjects a ſocial turn, a taſte for 
convivial pleaſures, gallantry, and diverſions, and for 
all thoſe” amuſements he had been engaged in while 
he was travelling from one court to another in Eu- 
rope, to endeavour to regain the crown which his fa- 
ther had loſt upon a ſcaffold. Nothing but ſuch a 
total change of manners, could poſlibly have ſecured 
the tranquillity of his government upon a throne 
ſtained with blood. He was one of thoſe voluptua- 
ries, whom the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes 
excites" to ſentiments of compaſſion. and humanity. 


Moved with the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put a 


ſtop to them by a proclamation in 1661; but he was 
never able totally to extinguiſſi the ſpirit of oſt 
tion that prevailed in America. | 
Tux colony had placed at their head Henry: Af 
the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane, who had had ſuch a re- 


markable ſhare in the diſturbances of his country. This 


obſtinate andenthuſiaſtic young man, in every thing re- 
ſembling his father, unable either to live peaceably him- 
ſelf, or to ſuffer others to remain quiet, had contrived 


to reviye the obſcure and obſolete queſtions of grace 


and free will. The diſputes upon theſe points ran 
very high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
colony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage nati- 
PD fall 
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BOOK RE the plantations of the diſputants, and to maſſa- 
9 ke abt * , cre great numbers of them. The coloniſts: heated 
. with their theological conteſts paid at firſt very little 
attention to this conſiderable loſs. But the danger at 
length became fo urgent and fo general that all took up 
arms. As foon as the enemy was repulſed, the colo- 
ny reſumed its former diſſentions; and the phrenzy 
which they excited, broke out in 160 in a war, | 
marked with as many Tee inſtances 'of Wann. | 
| zs any ever recorded in hiſtory. 1 911 
| 3H Turn lived in a town of New Engin; calle 
| Salem, two young women who were ſubject to con- 
„ vulfions, accompanied with extraordinary ſympitonis. 
| Their father, miniſter of the church, * that 
they were bewitehed; and having in conſequence caſt 
bo his fuſpicions upon an Indian girl, who lived in this 
8 houſe, he compelled her b barſh treatment to confeſs 
.8 that ſhe was a witch. Other women upon hearing 
1 this, ſeduced. by the pleaſure of exciting the 
1 public attention, immediately believed” that the con- 
1 | vulſions which proceeded only from the nature of their 


| ſex, were owing to the ſame cauſe. Three citimens, 
| caſually named, were immediately thrown into pri- 
WE. ſon, acTuſſed of witchcraft, hanged, and their bodies 
left expoſed to wild beaſts and birds of prey. A fe. 
days days after, fixteen other perſons, together tha 
ecbunſellor, who becauſe. he refuſed to plead agaiiaſt 
tem was ſappoled to ſhare in their: guilt, ſuilfered mm 
- tie fame manner. From this ãnſtant, che imagination 
of the multitude wus inflamed with theſe horrid and 
|  gtoomy-ſcencs. ''T'heamnocence of youth, che infirm- 
| ities of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, 
| ON K 
- "were no ferurity againſt the Suipicions of a people in- 
5 | "Fathated' with 2 ſupenſtition. Children of ton 
* 3 uenmnm . ware 
2p rip 
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ſtripped naked, and the marks of witchcraft Grarched BOO 


for upon their bodies with the moſt indecent curioſity. —— 


Thoſe ſpots of the ſcurvy which age impreſſes upon 


the bodies of old men, were taken for evident ſigns of 
the infernal power. Fanaticiſm, wiekedneſs and ven- 
geance united, ſelected their victims at pleaſure. In 


default of witneſſes, torments were employed to ex- 


tort confeſſions dictated by the executioners them . 
ſelves. If the magiſtrates, tired out with executions 
refuſed to puniſh, they were themſelves accuſed of 


the crimes they tolerated; the very miniſters: of xeli- | 


gion raiſed. falſe witneſles againſt them, who made 
them forfeit with their lives ps tardy remorſe excited 
in them by humanity. - Dreams, apparitions, terror 
and conſternation of every kind increaſed-theſe pre 

digies of folly and horror. The priſons were filled, 


the gibbets left ſtanding, and all the citizens involved 


in gloomy apprehenſions. The moſt prudent quitted 


a country ſtained with the blood of its inhabitants; 


and thoſe that remained wiſhed only for peace in the 


grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 


immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, 


when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the ; 
waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 


opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awakened 
the minds which it had firſt ſtupified. Bitter and 


painful remorſe was the immediate conſequence; the 


mercy of God was implored by a general faſt, aui 
public prayers were offered up to aſk forgiveneſs 


for the-preſumption of having ſuppoſed that heaven | 


could have been pleaſed with ſacrifices n. . 
it could only have been offended; -- 

Poser will, probably, never — a 
what was the onuſe or remedy-of this dreadful diſor- 
der. It had, perhaps, its firſt origin in the melan- 


with 


which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had brought 
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© = a , creaſed with the ſcurvy they had contrary at ſea, and 


* 
. 
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the - 


g l of 
1 


had gathered freſh ſtrength from the vapours and ex- 
halations of a ſoil newly broken up, as well as from 


the inconveniencies and hardſhips inſeparable from a | 


change of climate and manner of living. The con- 


tagion, however, ceaſed like all other epidemical dif- 
tempers, Is by i its very communication; as all 


the diſorders of the imagination are expelled in the 


tranſports of a delirium. A perfect calm ſucceeded 


this agitation; and the puritans of New-England 


have never ſince been en with ſo n a fit of 


enthuſiaſm. ' 
Bur. though the colony "a renounced the perſe- 


cuting ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious ſects 


with blood, it has preſerved ſome remains if not of 


intoleration, at leaſt, of ſeverity, which reminds us of 


thoſe melancholy days in which it took its riſe. Some 
of its laws are ſtill too ſevere. 


- [In ſupport of this poſition the anda n 

the ſtory of Polly Baker, who was brought before the 
magiſtrates and convicted the fifth time of having had 
a baſtard child. He gives the ſpeech ſhe is ſaid to 


have made on this occaſion. at full length. But as this 


ſpeech is in the hands of every Engliſh reader, the 

tranſlator has judged it unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſ- 

lation with it. The author's reaſoning upon it is as 
follows:] 

Tais ſpeech produced an ling change i in the | 
minds of all the audience. She was not only ac- 
quitted of either penalty or corporal puniſhment, but 
her triumph was ſo complete, that one of her judges 

married her. So ſuperior is the voice of reaſon to all 
the powers of ſtudied eloquence. But popular preju- 


dice has reſumed its influence; whether it be, that 


the repreſentations of nature alone are often Rifled by 


| 


an attention to political advantages, or to the benefit B 00 * 
of ſociety; or that, under the Engliſh government, ARR 
where celibacy is not enjoined by religion, there is 
leſs excuſe for an illicit commerce between the ſexes _ 
than in thoſe countries, where the clergy, the no- 
bility, luxury, poverty, and the ſcandalous example : 
given by the court and the church, all concur in de- 
grating and corrupting the red ſtate, in render- 
ing it burthenſome, and deterring V perſons from 
entering into t. 

New ENGLAND has ſome remedy againſt bad laws 
in the conſtitution of its mother country, Where the 
people who have the legiſlative power in their own 
hands are at liberty to correct abuſes; and it has 
others derived from its ſituation, which open a vaſt 
field to induſtry and population. Ea 

Tuts colony, bounded on the north by Canada, — 
on the weſt by New-York, and on the eaſt and ſouth 1 : 
by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full three cultures, - 
hundred miles along the fea coaſts, 92d ; upwards of na 


r rade 
fifty miles in the inland parts. 1 — pers 
Tux clearing of the lands is not directed by chance — 4 1 


as in the other provinces. This matter from the firſt land. 
Was ſubjected to laws which are ſtill religiouſly ob- 
ſerved. No citizen whatever has the liberty of ſettling 
even upon uhoccupied land. The government defir- 
ous of preſerving all its members from the inroads of 
the ſavages, and of placing them .in a condition to 
ſhare in the protection of a well regulated ſociety, hath 
ordered that whole villages ſhould be formed at once. 
As ſoon as ſixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a ſchool-maſter, the gene- 
ral aſſembly allot them a ſituation, and permit them to 
have two repreſentatives in the legillative body of the 
colony. The diſtrict aſſigned them always borders 
py the 1 already cleared, and generally contains 
{ix 
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» L * ſix thouſand ſquare acres: Theſe new people chuſe 


the ſituation moſt eonyenient for their habitation, 
which. is uſually of a ſquare figure. The church js 
placed in the center ; the coloniſts divide the land 
among themſelves, | and each incloſes his property with 
a hedge. Some woods were reſerved for a common. 


It is chus that New-England is conſtantly enlarg- 


ing its territory, though it ſtill continues to make 

one complete and well ponſtituted Province. | 

— TmovcH the colony is ſituated in the midft of the 

temperate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild as that 
of ſome European provinces, which are under the 

fame parallel. The winters are longer and — 

the ſummers ſhorter and hotter. The ſky is com- 


monly clear and the rains more plentiful than Jaſting, 


The air has grown purer ſince its circulation has 
been made free by cutting down the woods; and ma- 


lignant vapours, which at firſt carried off ſome of the 


5 inhabitants, are no longer complained of. 


TRE country is divided into four provinces, which 
at firſt had no connection with one another. The 


neceſſity of maintaining anarmed force againſt the ſa- 
vages obliged them to form a confederacy in 1643, 


when they took the name of the united colonies, 


In conſequence of this league, two deputics from each 


eſtabliſhment uſed to meet in a ſtated place to delibe - 
rate upon the common affairs of New-England, ac- 


_ cording to the inſtructions they had received from the 

aſſembly, by which they were ſent. This aſſociation 

laid no conſtraint upon the right of every individual 
do act entirely as he pleaſed, without either the per- 


miſſion or approbation of the mother country. All 
the ſubmiſſion required of theſe provinces was mere 


ly to acknowledge the ae of Bae for their 
Casas, 
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--CxarLts the II. wiſhed to make them Age de 19 
pendent. The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, Which, i 
though the ſmalleſt, was the richeſt and the moſt 
populous of the four, being guilty of ſome miſde- 
meanour againſt. government, the king ſeized that 
opportunity of taking away its charter in 16843 and 
it remained without one till the revolution; when it 
received another, which, however, did not anſwer 
its claims or expectations. The crown reſerved to 
itſelf the right of nominating the governor, and ap- 
pointing to all military employments, and to all 
principal poſts in the civil and juridical departments ? 

it allowed the people of the eolotiy their legillative 
power, and gave de goyernor a negative voice and * 
the command of the troops, 'which ſecured kim 4 
ſufficient influence to enable him to maintain the 
prerogative of the mother country in all its frre 
The provinces of Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland b 
timely ſubmiſſion prevented the puniſhment that of 
Maſſachuſet had incurred, and retained their origin 
Charter. That ef New.-Tlamplbire ud been always | 
regulated by the ſame mode of adminiſtration as the 
province of Maſſachuſet's bay. The ſame ge 6: 
| preſides over the whole colony, but with-regulations . 
adapted to the conſtitution of each! province A- 
cording to the moſt exact calculations, the preſent 
number of inhabitants in New-England is computed 
at four hundred thouſand, but che ſouthern parts ef 
the: colony are better pebpled than the northern, - 
where the ſoil is leſs fertile. Among ſuch a number 

of citizens, there are few proprietors wealthy enqugh 
to leave the care of their plantations to ſtewards or 
farmers: moſt of them are planters in eaſy circum< 
Rances, whotlive upon their eſtates and are employ= 
A in the labeurs of the Feld. This equality of for- 


I joined to the religious principles and to the 
01. IV. R | nature 


| 


po, 
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K nature of the government, gives this people a more 
republican caſt than is 1050 be herr in the: oth 


colonies. 


No. European, breite hate: 3 in ee 


England; ; it is even ſaid, that the apple is improved, 


at leaſt, it has multiplied exceedingly: and made y- 


der a, more common drink there than in any other 


part of the world. All European roots and garden 


ſtuff have equally. proſpered ; but the ſeeds have not 
thriven quite ſo well. 'Wheat'i is apt to be blighted, 


barley grows dry, and oats yield more ſtraw than 


grain. In default of theſe the maize, which is com- 
monly uſed i in making, beer, is the drink of the com- 


mon people. There are large and fruitful meadows, 


which are covered with numerous flocks. 
Tx arts, though carried to a greater degree of 

perfection in this colony chan in any of the others, 
ave, not made near the ſame progreſs as agriculture, 


There are not I four: or er v 


of ny importance, dai bad 32h 


, Taz firſt which Was. formed. was dat for 3 


ſhips. . It maintained for a long time a degree of re- 


putation. The veſſels which came out of this dock 


were in great eſtimation, the materials of which they 


were conſtructed being found much leſs porous, and 
much leſs apt to. ſplit than thoſe of the more ſouth- 


ern provinces. Since 1730, the numbers of them 


are conſiderably diminiſhed, becauſe the woods for 


hip building have been little attended to, and uſed 
or ther purpoſes. To prevent this inconvenience, 
it was propoſed to forbid the cutting of any of them 


Within ten miles of the ſea, and we know not for 


what reaſon this law, the neceſſity of which was: ſo 


evident, was never put in force. The, diſtilling of - 


rum 'has ſucceeded better. than the. building of ſhips.” 


ee the el of New-Englan had af 


un importing 
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importing large quantities ef molaſſes from the: Ca- 9 


ribbee iſlands, gave riſe to this branch of trade, The 
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molaſſes were at firſt uſed in kind for various pure. * 


poſes. By degrees they learnt: to diſtil them. When 
made into rum, they ſupplied. the neighbouring ſab 


vages with that liquor, as the Newfoundland fiſher⸗ 
men did the other northern provinces; and-failors - 


who frequented. the coaſt of Africa. The imperfe& 
ſtate of this art in the colony has not diminiſhed the 
ſale of the ſpirit; becauſe it has W bean able to 
afford it at a very low price. 10 A 
Tx ſame reaſon has both dane ed As kent 
ed the manufacture of hats Though this was li- 
mited by the regulations of the mother country to 
the internal conſumption of the colony the merchants 
have found means to ſurmount theſe obſtacles, and 


to ſmuggle pretty * Wannen _ e i 


ing ſettlements. n 

Tux colony ſells no cloths, but at dhe vedy * 
The fleeces df its flocks, which are as long, though 
not quite ſo ſine as the Engliſh ones. make coarſe 
ſtuffs, which are very convenient arne 
live i in the country... rao; ol gt. 


— aviat.ininns. arr 


north of Ireland by the perſecutions either of the go- 


vernment or of the . clergys; firſt taught the : pedple 


of New-England'to cultivate. hemp and flax; and to 
manufacture them, The linens made of them are 
ene e a: the great reſources: of Scop 
Joatyie: at. 7510, n .ot. 


Tux 1 5 couhteyy, whoſe political e 


have not always coineided with the high opinion en- 


tertained of her abilities; has, omitted nothing to 
thwart theſe ſeveral manufactures; She did not per. 
:ceive, that by this oppreſſiye conduct of the govern- 
ment, thoſe, of AG Ku who were employed in 


281 18 *. i : clearing 
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K clearing this 


this \confiderable part of the net world, 


mf be feduced to the alternative either of abandoh- 


mp3 ſo good a counttyjior proeuring 


froth among 


— — the thihgs of general uſe; and of immes 
diatgmeceflity.- Iadeed, even theſe: reſources would 


not abe been Tufficient! to: maintain them, if they 


Rad imot had the good fortune and the addfeſs to 
$p8t to themſelves ſeveral other chamnels of ſub- 


futence, the or 
endeabour to trace. 


Win ier ene which: we mast 
1682 2 1 10 dla 


Tx firſt external 42 0 they m met wü was in 
theftſhe:y, It has been eneduraged ſue à degree, 


that u regulation has talten pluee; 
mily who ſhall:deelart that it hus lived upon falt-fiſh 


by which every 


fas 


For: 4wo days in the weck during a whote year, {hull 
be adiſburdened of !partoof: their tax; Thus com 


mercial; views enjoin Abſtinence from ment to the 
| proteſtants, i in the Mong manner as boos ann 
it to the catholits. 


1. 1 andpik the Gta ine eile 
mouth of the Pentagbuety k eohſiderable Iiver Which 


empties itſelf in Fundy bay, towards the extremity 
of the colony. In the very center df che coaſt; and 
near Boſton, the eod+-fifh: is Az] an ſuch plen 
that eape Cod; notwithſtanding; tlie ſterility 
_ ſoils one of the moſt — it 
 Ndt:nconteiit, however, with :thefith=:cangh 
own: latitude, 


of ith 


t i 


is in 


New-Enpland ſends — year about 
two chundred veſſels from thirty>five> to forty 


each, to the great bank, to Newfoundland, and to 


tons 


Gage Breton; whichocommotily make three voyages | 
a: ſeaſon, and buing back at leaſt a hundred thouſand 


<uintals-of cod. Beſides there are larger Veſſels which | 
Hail from the fame ports, and exchange provifions for 


chefiſh caught byrche Engliſm cho fe ſeitk in theſe 
frozen and W -AIE-this* cod is aſter- 


_ wards | 


— 12 4 
41 14 1 
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FEY diſtributed in the ſouthern, parts. of Europe and * 17 
America einge 108 it, 47h ie ald — 


Tuts is not the only article With which the Breiti 
jade 1 5 new. ALBEIT 8 170 3 


| woods of ME; The 3 or 
to the iflands belonging to the other, nations, me- 
times openly, ſometimes glandsſtinely, but always in 
leſs quantities during peace, than in war time. Hen 
duras, Surinam, and other parts of . the American 
continent are alſo markets. open to New; England, 
This province likewiſe imports wines and Hrandies 
from the Madeixas and the Azores. and pays for them 
with cod-fiſh and corn 1} To bine 
Tux ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal receiye an- 
nually fixty.or. Jeyenty. of their ne They come 
there laden with cod, wood, for ſhip building, naval 
ſtores, corn and fun oil; many of them return With 
olive· oil, ſalt; wine and money. immediately ta News 
England, where they land their;cargoes.clandeſtinely, 
By this method, they elude the; guſtoms they wonld 
be obliged to pay in Great H ritain if they Went there, 
as in purſuanee of a poſitive order they ought| t de, 
The ſhips which de not! return to the, part from 
whence they firſt ſat out, axe ſold in thoſe where they 
diſpoſe of their cargo. They have ſrequentiy no par- 
ticular deſtination, but ave freighted indiffetentiy for 
every merchant: and weten till they meet within 
e purah aer. in id 22205 Jo tan 
Tur mother country Weites from i its colony: yards | 
and maſts for the royal navy, planks; pot-aſhes, pitch. 
tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in years. of, ſcarcity 
Row corn. e cargo come e built 


Fr . 7 F S487) 2X9 1 115 1811 by 
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1 by her own merchants, or bought by them of per 


{ons who fit out privateers upon ſpeculation: 
Bysives the trade New-England carries on with 
her own roductions, ſhe has appropriated to herſelf 
part of the produce both of North and South Ame- 
rica, by undertaking to gonvey the ſeveral exchanges 
made between theſe countries. On this accunt the 


New-Englanders are looked upon as "the brokers or 


Hollanders of that part of the world. | 
 NoTwrTHsTANDING this lively al edited ex· 

ertion, New-England has never yet been able to diſ- 
charge her debts. She has never been able to pay ex- 
acly for What ſhe received from the mother country, 
either in productions of her own, or of foreign in- 
duſtry, or in thoſe from the Eaſt-Indies; all which 


articles of trade e nen to 9,000,000 of li- 


we (30350. ) 
SHE has ſtill, however, trade enough to keep fix 
fad n in conſtant employment. Her navy 


 conilifts of five hundred large veſſels, which carry al- 
* 


fort thouſand tons burden; belides a great 
number of ſmaller veſſels for fiſhing and for the coaſt- 
ing ttade, which fail out indiſcriminately from the 
numerous harbours that are open on the coaſt. Al- 
moſt all af them load and unload at Boſton:- 


Bos rox, the capital of New-England is ſituated 


on a peninſula, about four miles long, at the bottom 
of the fine bay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches about 


; eight miles within land. The opening of the bay is 
ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the waves by a 


number of rocks which riſe above the water, and by 
twelve mall iſlands, the Ereater parts of which are 
fruitful and inhabited. Theſe dikes and natural 
ramparts will not allow more than three ſhips to 

come in together: At the end of the laſt century, 
a regular citadel, named fort 8 was 8 
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It is defended by a hundred pieces of cannon of for- — 
ty-two pounders each, which are diſpoſed in ä 


a manner, that they can rake a ſhip fore and aft be- 
fore it is poffible for her to bring her guns to bear. 


XVII. 


ed in one of the iſlands upon this narrow channel. N N K 


a 2 . 


A league further on, is a very high ligut-houſe, the 


. 


ſignals from yhich, in caſe of invaſion, are per- 2 bd 


_-ceived and repeated by the fortreſs' along the-whole 
coaſt, at the ſame time that Boſton has her own 
light-houſes, which ſpread the alarm to all the in- 
land country. Except when a very thick fog hap- 
pens to prevail, which ſome ſhips might take advan- 
tage of to ſlip into the iſlands, the town has always 
ye or ſix hours to prepare for the reception of an 
enemy, and to aſſemble ten thouſand militia, Which 
can be raiſed at four and twenty bours notice.” If 
2 feet ſhould ever be able to paſs. the artillery of 
fort William, it would infallibly be ſtopped by a 
couple of batteries, which being erected to the north 
and ſouth of the place, command the whole 
And would give time for all the veſſels and commer - 
Cial ſtores to be ſheltered from canndt ſhot i in . 
Ver Charles. ; TH — 
Bos rom port is ſo large' that fix 1 veſſels 
may anchor in it-ſafely and commodiouſly. Thiere 
is a magnificent pier conſtructed, projecting ſuffici- 
ently into the ſea to allow the ſhips to unload their 
goods without the aſſiſtance of à lighter, and to de- 
poſit them into the warehouſes which are ranged on 
the north ſide. At the extremity of the pier, the 
town appears in the form of .a creſcent” round the 
harbour. According to the bills af mortality, which 
are properly become the only rule of political arith- 
metic, it contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
compoſed, of Anabaptiſts, Quakers, French refugees, 
-  Englih As and church of England men. 


zl! | ds The 
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The houſes, furniture, dreſs, food, converſation, 


cuſtoms and manners are ſo exactly ſimilar to the 


| mode of living in London, that it is impoſſible to 


paſſes into 
the hands 
of the 


English. 


find any other difference but that which ariſes from 
the numbers of people there are in large capitals. . 
/ Nzw. ENGLAND, which reſembles the mother 
country in ſo many reſpects, is Contiguous | to New- 
Vork. The latter bounded on the eaſt by this prin- 
ipal colony, and an the weſt by New⸗- Jerſy, occu- 
pies at firſt a very narrow ſpace, of twenty miles along 
the ſea : ſhore, and inſenſibly enlarging, extends to 
the north abore a daindeed _ ns miles: up the 


| country. : 


Tunis eee diſcovered by Henry Hudſon, in 


| 260g, That celebrated navigator, after having made 


vain attempts under the patronage of the Dutch 


Feaſt-India company to diſcover a north. weſt paſſage, 


yveered about to the ſouthward, and coaſted: along the 


continent, in hopes of Arbing ſome uſeful diſcovery 


that might prove a kind of indemnification to the ſo- 


ciety for the truſt they had repoſed in him. He en- 
tered into a conſiderable river, to which he gave his 
name, and after reconnoitering the coaſt and its in- 
joys 1 Tata nn to Nen re _ W Fa 
| ActorDinG to thet Rage Stem, while a never 
pays any attention to the people of the new wotld, 
this country ſhould have belonged to the Dutch. It 
was diſcovered by a man in their ſervice, who took 
poſſeſſion of it in their name, and gave up to them 
any perſonal right he might have in it. His being 
an Engliſhman did not, in the leaſt invalidate theſe 
uncontrovertible titles: It "muſt therefore, have oc- 


caſioned great furpriſe, when James the f rt aſſerted his 


pretenſions to it; upon tlie principle that Hudſon was 
born his TTY a8 if IE man's country was fot =» 
9 E | that 
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that in which he earns his ſubſiſtence. The yew OS 
was ſo convinced of this that he ſoon gave up the . en 
matter; and the republic ſent ſome perſons in 1610 to 
lay the foundation of the colony in a country which 
was to be called New Belgia. Every thing proſpered 
here; and this fortunate beginning ſeemed to —_— 
greater ſucceſs, ' when in 1664 the colony was 
ed to a ſtorm which it could not poſfibly foreſee. 
ENGLAND, which had not at that time thoſe inti- 
mate connections with Holland, that the ambition 
and ſucceſſes of Lewis XIV. have given birth to 
fince, had long ſeen with a jealous eye the the 'prof- 
perity of a ſmall ſtate in its neighbourhood, which, 
though but juſt formed, was already extending its 
flouriſhing trade to all parts of the world. She was 
ſecretly diſturbed at the thoughts of not being on an 
equality with a power to whom, in the nature of 
things, ſhe ought to have been greatly ſuperior. Her 
rivals in commerce and navigation by their vigilance 
and oeconomy, ſuperſeded them in all the confidera- 
ble markets of the univerſe, Every effort ſue made to 
come in competition turned either to her lofs or dif- 
credit, and ſhe was obliged only to act a ſecondary] part, 
while all the trade then known was evidently center- 
ing itſelf in the republic. At length, the nation felt 
the diſgrace of her merchants, and reſolved that what 
they could not obtain by jndufityy ſhould be ſecured 
to them by force. Charles the ſecond, notwithſtand - 
ing his averſion for buſineſs, and his immoderate love 
of pleaſure, eagerly adopted: a meaſure which gave 
him a proſpect of acquiring the riches of theſe diſ- 
tant regions, together with the maritime empire f 
Europe. His brother, more active and more enter. | 
priſing than himſelf, him in theſe diſpo- 
ſitions, and the deliberation coneluded with their or- 
dering the ſhips/to be attacked without any previous 
declaration of war. 4 
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An Engliſh fleet appeared before New Belgia, i in the 


month of Auguſt, with three thouſand men on board; 


and ſo numerous a force precluding every idea, as well 
as every hope of reſiſtance, the colony ſubmitted as 
ſoon as it was ſummoned. The conqueſt was ſecured 
to the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda; but it was 
again taken from them in 1673, when the intrigues 
of France had found means to ſet theſe two maritime 


powers at variance, who for their mutual intereſts 


ought always to be friends, A ſecond treaty reſtored 


New Belgia to the Engliſh, who have remained in 


quiet poſſeſſion of it ever ſince under 1 name of 
New-York. 7 

Ix took its name from the Juke of York, to 8 | 
it was given by the king in 1664. As ſoon as he had 
recovered it, he governed it upon the ſame arbitrary 


principles which afterwards. deprived' him of the 


throne. His deputies, in whoſe hands were lodged 


powers of every kind, not contented with the exerciſe 


of the public authority, inſtituted themſelves arbitra- 
tors in all private diſputes. The country was then 
inhabited by Hollanders, who had preferred theſe 

lantations to their own country, and by coloniſts 
who had come from New-England. Theſe people 


had been too long accuſtomed to liberty, to ſubmit 


patiently for any time to ſo arbitrary an adminiſtration, 


Every thing ſeemed tending, either to an inſurrection 


or an emigration, when in 1683 the colony was in- 


vited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſettle its form of go- 
vernment. Time produced ſome other changes; but 
It was not till 1691 that a fixed plan of government 

Was adopted, which has been followed ever ſince. 


Ar the head of the colony is a governor appointed 
by the crown, which likewiſe appoints twelve coun- 


cillers, without whoſe concurrence the governor can 


; Hes: aft, The commons are amen twen- 
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ty-ſeven deputies, choſen by the inhabitants, and 
theſe ſeveral bodies conſtitute the general aſſembly, 
in which every power is lodged. The duration of 
this aſſembly, originally unlimited, was afterwards 
fixed at three years, and it now continues ſeven, like 
the Britiſh e whoſe reimen it N. fol 
rs 
SUPPORTED by a form of government ſo folia, 10 
Pen to that liberty which makes every thing 
proſper, the colony purſued in tranquillity all the la- 
bours which its ſituation could require or encourage. 
A climate much milder than that of New-England, 
a ſoil ſuperior to it for the cultivation of corn, and 
equally fit for that of every other production, ſoon en- 
-abled it to vye ſucceſsfully with an eftabliſhment that 


had got the ſtart of it in all its productions, and in all 


the markets. If it was not equal in its manufactures, 
this inferiority was amply compenſated by a fur trade 
infinitely more conſiderable. Theſe means of proſ- 
perity united to a very great degree of toleration in 
religious matters, have increaſed its inhabitants to one 
hundred and fifty thouſand, five and twenty thouſand 


of whom are able to bear arms, and conſtitute 3 na- 
tons! militia. 


Tre colony would ill dare flouriſhed high more 
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Flouriſhing 
ſtate oſ New 
Vork. 

Cauſes of ity 


proſperity- 


had not its proſperity been obſtructed by the fanati- 


Tiſm of two governors, the oppreſſive conduct of ſome 

others, and the extravagant grants made to ſome 
individuals in too high favour; but theſe inconveni- 
ences, which are only temporary under the Engliſh 
government, have ſome of them ceafed, and the reſt 
of them are leſſened. The province may, therefore, 
expect to ſee her productions doubly increafed, if the 
two thirds of its territory, which ſtill remain unelear- 
ed, ſhould yield as Ns as LOG Ty . 8 * 
dead * cultivated, 
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Ix is impoſſible. to foreſee what influence. theſe 
5 WE may have upon the minds of the inhabitants ; 
but it is certain they have not yet abuſed thoſe they 
have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, who were the 
firſt founders of the colony, eſtabliſhed in it that ſpi- 
rit of order and oeconomy, which is the characteriſ- 
tic of their nation; and as they always conſtituted 


the majority of the people, even after theſe bad chang- 
ed maſters, the example of their decent manners was 


imitated by all Oe coloniſts brought amang them 
ſince the place had been conquered. The Germans, 
compelled to take refuge in America by the perſecu- 
tion which drove them out of the palatinate, or from 
the other provinces of the empire, were naturally in- 


clined to this ſimple and modeſt way of life; and the 


Engliſh and French, who were not accuſtomed to ſo 
much frugality, ſoon conformed, either from motives 
of wiſdom or emulation, to a mode of living leſs ex- 
penſive, and more familiar than that which is regu- 
lated by faſhion and parade. | 9 
WHaT has been the conſequence? That the co- 
Jony has never run in debt with the mother country; 
that it has by that means preſerved an entire liberty 
in its ſales and purchaſes; and been enabled always 
to give the moſt, advantageous turn to its affairs. 


| Had the repreſentatives carried the ſame principles 


into their adminiſtration, the province would not have 
entered precipitately into W the burthen | 
of which it already feels. 

Tu borders of Hudſon's river are . ng | 
enlivened. by the plantations of the colony. It is 
upon this magnificent canal, which is navigable day 


and night, in all ſeaſons, and where the tide runs 


above a hundred and fixty miles within the land, 
that every. thing which is intended for the general 
market is embarked in veſſels of Forty « or fifty. tons 
3 burthen, ; 
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burthen. The ſtaple itfelf, Which is near the fea, B 0 x. 1 
is extremely well ſituated for receiving all the mer- — 
ehandiſe of the province and all that comes from 


Long Iſland, which is only e from: the con- 
tinent by a narrow channel. 


Tais iſland, Which takes its name from its boa 
is one hundred and twenty miles in length and twelve 
in breadth. It was formerly very famous for the 
— number of whales and ſea- calves taken in its 
neighbourhood; but whether the frequent fiſheries 
have driven away theſe animals, which generally | 
| ſeek quiet feas and defert ſhores, it is certain they 
have diſappeared, and another ſpecies of induſtry has 
been found to fupply their loſs. As the paſtures are 
moſt excellent, the breeding of all kinds of euttle, 
and particularly horfes, has been much attended: to, 
without neglecting any other branch of cultivation. 
All theſe different riches How to the principal mar- 
ket, which is alſo increaſed by productions brought 
from a greater diſtance. Some parts of New Eng- 
land and New Jerſey find their account in Wr 
their ſtores into this magazine. 
Turs mart is a very conſiderable town, which at 
preſent has the ſame name as the colony, and is called 
New York. ' It was formerly built by the Dutch, ; 
who gave it the name of New Amſterdam, in an | 
iſland called Manahatton which is fourteen leagues | 
long and not very broad. In 1756, its inhabitants | 
amounted to 10,468 white men, and 2,275 negroes. | 
There'is no town where the air is better, or where | 
there is a more general appearance of eaſe and plenty. | 
Both the public edifices and private houſes convey the 
idea of ſolidity united to convenience. If the city, 
however, were attacked with vigour, it would ſcarcel 
hold out tweiitysfour hours, the roads and the town 
having no other defence except 2 bad fort and a” re. 
Nera A... 118 
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Nx Yor&, which ſtands at the diſtance of 


— . 4 two miles from the mouth of Hudſon's river, mg | 


properly. ſpeaking, neither port nor baſon, but it does 
not want either, becauſe its road is ſufficient, Two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred ſhips are diſpatch⸗ 
ed from thence every year for the different ports of 
Europe and America. England receives but a ſmall 
part of them, but they are the richeſt, becauſe their 
cargo conſiſts of furs, and beaver ſkins. - The manner 
in-which the colony, gets poſleffion « of. theſe peltries i in 
now to be explained. 

As ſoon as the. Dutch had built New. 3 
in a ſituation which they thought favourable for the 
intercourſe with Europe, they next endeayoured to 
eſtabliſh an advantageous trade there. The only thing 
at that time in requeſt from North America was furs; 
but as the neighbouring ſavages offered but few, and 

thoſe indifferent ones, there was a neceſſity of going 
to the north to have them better and in larger quan- 
tities. In conſequence of this a project was formed 
for an eſtabliſhment on the banks of Hudſon's river; 
at 150 miles diſtance from the capital; and the cir- 
cumſtances fortunately proved favourable for -obtain- 


ing the conſent of the Iroquois, to whom the territory 


that was wanted, belonged. This brave nation hap- 
pened to be then at war with the French, who were 


Juſt arrived i in Canada. In conſequence of an agree - 


ment to ſupply them with the ſame arms that their 
enemies uſed, they allowed the Dutch to build fort 


Orange, which was afterwards called fort Albany. 


There never was the leaſt diſpute between the two 


nations; on the contrary, the Dutch, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of their powder, lead and guns, which they uſed 
to give in exchange for ins, ſecured to themſelves 
not only what they could get by their own; hunting 
in all the five countries, but even the ſpoils. collected 
* the e warriors in their expeditions 

as Troven 
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Trove the Engliſh, upon their taking poſſeſſion got 72 
of the colony, maintained the union with the ſavages, 


they did not think ſeriouſly. of extending the fur © 
trade, till the revocation. of the edit of Nantes it 
1685, introduced among them the art of making bea- | 
ver hats. Their efforts were for a long time inef- 
fectual, and there were chiefly two obſtacles to their 
ſucceſs. The French were accuſtomed to procure 
from Albany coverlids, thick worſted ſtuffs, differ- 
ent iron and copper manufactures, even arms and 
ammunition; all Which they could fell to the ſavages 
with the .greater-adyantage as theſe: goods bought at 
Albany coſt them one third leſs than they would have 
done any other way. Beſides, the American nations, 
who were ſeparated from New-York by the country 
of the Iroquois, in which no body choſe to refers. "Mo 
far, could hardly treat with any but the French. V 
BURNET, who was governor of the Engliſh Sow? 
in 1720, as either the firſt who ſaw the evil, or the 
firſt who ventured to ſtrike at the root of it. He pre- 
vailed with the general aſſembly to forbid all com- 
munication between Albany and Canada, and then 
obtained the conſent” of the Iroquois to build and 
fortify the factory of Oſwego at his own expence, on 
that part of the lake Ontario, by which moſt of the 
ſavages muſt paſs in their way to Montreal. In con- 
ſequence of theſe two operations, the beavers and 
other peltries were pretty equally divided between the 
French and Engliſh. The acceſſion of Canada can- 
not but increaſe at preſent the ſhare New York had 
in the trade, as the latter is better ſituated for de cas 
the country which diſputed it with her... 
Ir the Engliſh colony has gained by the eilten 
: of Canada, it does not appear to have loſt any thing by 
being ſepazated- from New Jerſey, which forme 
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Tux Swedes were, in fact, the firſt Europeans who 
ſettled | in this region, about the year 1639. Neglect- 
ed by their own country, which was too weak to be 
able to extend its protection to them at ſo great a 
diſtance; they were obliged, at the end of ſixteen 
years, to ſurrender to the Dutch, who united this 
acquiſition to New Belgia. When the duke of York 
received the grant of the two countries, he ſeparated 
them, and divided the leaſt of them, _ "we gr 


- Ky, between two of his favburites. 


CARTERET and Berkley, the firſt of ni had re- 


| vival the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern part of 


the province, ſolicited this vaſt territory with no 


other view. but to put it up to ſale. Several ſpeculative 


perſons accordingly bought large diſtricts of them at 


2 low price, which they divided and ſold again in 


ſmaller parcels. In the midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, 
the colony became divided into two diſtinct provinces, 
each. ſeparately governed by the heirs of the original 
proprietors. The exerciſe of this right growing at 
length inconvenient, as, indeed, it was ill adapted to 
the ſituation of a ſubject, they gave up their charter 
to the crown in 1702; and from that time the two 
provinces became one, and like the greater part of 


the other Engliſh, colonies. were under the direc- 


tion of a en 2 nen and * ee . 
bi. | 
Naw Janzey, Stund 8 10 es 
north, latitude, is bounded on the eaſt by NewYork, 
on: the, weſt by Penſylvania, on the north by un- 


known land, and on the; ſouth-eaſt: by the ocean, 


which waſhes its coaſts through an extent of 120 miles. 
This large country before the laſt revolution contain- 
ed only fixteen theuſand inhabitants, the deſoen- 
dents of Swedes and Dateb, who wereits:firſt cultiva- 


tors, and who were joined by ſome Quakers and ſome 


COLE «4 
8 * 


** of England men, . with a dar number of 3 A* 
Preſbyterians. The faults of government ſtopped — 
the progreſs and occaſioned the indigence of this ſmall 
colony. It migbt, therefore, have been expected 

that the æra of liberty ſhould have been that of its 
proſperity ; but almoſt all the Europeans who went 

to the new world in ſearch either of an. aſylum or 

riches, preferring the milder and more fruitfubcli- 

mates of Carolina and Penſylvania, New - Jerſey 

could never recover from its primitive languor. Even 

at this day, it does not contain above fifty thouſand 
white men, united in villages, or diſperſed ede 
the plantations, and twenty thouſand blacks. - 

THE poverty of this province not — itt 
firſt to, open a direct trade with the diftant or foreign 
markets, it began to ſell its productions at Philadel- 
phia, and eſpecially at New York, with which there 
was an eaſy communication by rivers.” It has conti- 
nued this practice ever ſince, and receives in exchange 
from the two cities ſome of the productions of the 
mother country. Far, however, from being able to 
acquire any articles of luxury, it cannot even afford 
to purchaſe all the neceſſaries af life; but is obliged 
itſelf to manufacture the greateſt part of its clothing. 

| Tas is of courſe very little ſpecie in the colony, 

which i is reduced to make uſe of paper currency. All 
its bills together do not amount to more than 
1,350,000 livres (:59,0621. 108.) As they are cur- 
rent both in Penſylvania and New Vork, which do 
not take any of each other's bills, they bear an advanc- - 
ed premium above the bills of theſe two colonies, by 
being made uſe of in all the payments between them. 

Bur ſo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New Jerſey. It is from its own - 
boſom, that is, from the culture of its immenſe tract 


of deſert country, that it is to draw its vigour and 
bas Vor. IV. pro- 
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B AS K proſperity. As long as it ſtands in need of i interme- 
— diate agents it will hever recover from the ſtate of 
languor into which it is plunged. This the. colony 
is thoroughly ſenſible of, and all its efforts are now 
directed to enable it to act for itſelf. It has even al- 
ready made ſome with ſucceſs. As far back as the 
year 1751, it found means to fit out, at its own ex- 
pence, thirty- eight veſſels bound to Europe, or to the 
ſouthern iſles of America. Theſe veſſels carried one 
hundred and ſixty- eight thoufand quintals of biſcuits, 
fix thouſand, four hundred and twenty-four barrels 
of flour, ſeventeen thouſand, nine hundred and for- 
ty-one buſhels of corn, three hundred and fourteen 
barrels of ſalt beef and pork, fourteen hundred 
quintals of hemp; together with a pretty large quan- 
tity of hams, butter, beer, linſeed, bar iron, and 
wood for building. It is imagined that this direct 
trade may have-increafed one third ſince that time. 
Tunis beginning of proſperity mult raiſe the emu- 
lation, the induſtry,” the hopes, the projects, and the 
enterpriſes of a colony, which hitherto has not been 
able to ſuſtain the part in trade, which its ſituation 
ſeemed to promiſe it. If there are | ſome poor and 
feeble ſtates that draw their ſubſiſtence and ſupport 
from the vicinity of others more rich and more bril- 
liant than themſelves,” there are a far greater number 
_— ſuch a neighbourhood entirely cruſhes and de- 
Such. perhaps, has been the fate of New 
Aly, as will appear from the hiſtory we are going 
to give of Penſylvania, which lying too cloſe to this 
colony has ſometimes concealed it with its ED, 
N I ere eclipfat we its e e 
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Engliſh colonies founded in Babe vi irginia, Mary- 
land, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. General re- 
faulen: 6 on all theſe IN 


12118 which was deſtined to l 


à remarkable change in Europe, either by its own 


influence, or by the example it gave, had occaſioned 
a great ferment in the minds of all men; when there 
aroſe in the midſt bf the commotions it excited, a 


new religion, which at firſt appeared much more like 


generality of innovators in religion follow a regular 
ſyſtem compoſed of doctrines connected with each 


trary, as if chey had only looked into the bible for 
of rebellion, before they had agreed upon a ſyſtem 


of docrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders had 
taught, that ĩt was a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice 


a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm than like a ſect that 
was governed by any fixed principles. In fact, the 


other, and in the beginning, at leaſt, take arms only 
to defend themſelves. The Anabaptiſts, on the con- 


the word of command to attack, lifted up the ſtandard 


e adminiſter baptiſiy, to infants, and aſſerted that 
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bo. "ag their opinion upon this point was the ſame as that of 2 


88 the primitive church; but they had not yet ever re- 
duced to practice this article of belief, which was the 
only one that furniſhed a pretence for their ſeparati- 
on. The ſpirit of ſedition prevented them from pay- 
ing a proper attention to the ſchiſmatic tenets on 
which their diviſion was founded, To ſhake off the 
tyrannical yoke of church and ſtate, was their law 
and their faith. To enliſt in the armies of the Lord, 
to join with the faithful; who were to wield the 
ſword of Gideon, this was their device, their mo- 
tive, and their ſignal for rallying. 

Ix was not till after they had carried fire AY" ſword” 
into a great part of Germany, that the Anabaptiſts 
thought at laſt of marking and cementing their con- 
federacy by ſome viſible fign of union. Having been 
united at firſt by inſpiration to raiſe a body of troops, 
in 1525 they were united to compoſe a religious code, 
and the following were the tenets they adopted. 
Ix the mixed ſyſtem, of intolerance and * fe 
by which they are guided, the anabaptiſt church 
being the only one in which the pure word « of God is 


taught, neither can nor Lak 19 eee a 
any other. 
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CnxisriAxs are not permitted to take up arms DIS K 
even in their own defence, much leſs is it ——_ för 
them to inliſt as ſoldiers in mercenary armies. | 

Born law-ſuits and oaths are forbidden oh diſc 
ples of Chriſt, who has commanded eng: to let . 
yea, be yea, and their nay, nay = Mü an: lo and 5 

TR baptiſm of infants is an 3 the de 
vil and of the pope. The validity of baptiſm depends 
upon the voluntary conſent of the adults, who alone 
are able to receive it with. e of the on 
Ts en" they take upon themſelves. 992 

Sven was in its origin the religious gte of 4 ihe 
Anabaptiſts. Though it appears founded on charity 
and mildneſs, yet it produced nothing but violence 
and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an equality of 
ſtations is the moſt dangerous one than can be adopt- 
ed in a civilized ſociety. To preach this ſyſtem to 
the people, is not to put them in mind of their rights, 
it is leading them on to aſſaſſination and plunder. It 

is letting domeſtic animals looſe, and transforming 
thein into wild beaſts. The rulers of the: -peaple: muſt 
be more enlightened, or the laws by which. they are 
governed muſt be ſoftened: but there is in fact no 
ſuch thing in nature as a real equality; it exiſts only 
in the ſyſtem of equity. Even the ſavages themſelves 
are not equal when once they are collected into hords. 
They are only ſo, while:they wander in the woods: 
and then the man who ſuffers the produce of his chace 
to be taken from him, i is not the equal of him who 
depri ves bim we it. Suck: mn IT of all 
ſocieties. 8 

A DOCTRINE, the baſis of which was ihe: as 
nity of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly cal» 
culated to find: partiſans any where but among the 
poor. The peaſants. therefore adopted it with the 
W in proportion as the yoke from 

which 
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which it delivered them was more inſupportable. . 


Taye far greater part, eſpecially thoſe who were con- 


demned to ſlavery, roſe up in arms on all fides, to 


ſupport a doctrine, which, from being vaſſals, made 
them equal to their lords. The apprehenſion of ſee- 
ing one of the firſt bands of ſociety, obedience to the 
magiſtrate, broken, united all other ſects againſt 

them, who could not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. 
After having carried on a more obſtinate reſiſtance 
than could have been expected, they yielded at length 
to the number of their enemies. Their ſect, not- 
withſtanding it had made its way all over Germany, 
and into a part of the north, was no where prevalent, 
becauſe it had been every where oppoſed and diſperſ- 


ed. It was but juſt tolerated in thoſe countries, in 
Which the greateſt latitude of opinion was allowed; 


and there was not any ſtate in which it was able to 
ſettle a church, authoriſed by the civil power. This 
of courſe weakened it, and from obſcurity it fell 
into contempt. Its only glory is that of having, 
perhaps, contributed to the foundation of the ſect of : 
* 1 
_ T mrs 3 and 8 ſect aroſe in England 
m the confuſions of that bloody war, which ter- 
minated in a monarch's being dragged to the ſcaffold 
by his own ſubjects. The founder of it George 


Fox, was of the lower claſs of the people; a man 
| who had been formerly a mechanic, but whom a ſin- 


gular and contemplative turn of mind had induced 
to quit his profeſſion. In order to wean himſelf en- 


tirely from all earthly affections, he broke off all con- 
nections with his on family; and for fear of being 


gempted to renew them, he determined. to have no 


fixed abode. He often wandered alone in the woods, 


without any other amuſement but his bible. In time 
* even 8 to go without thats: _ he thought | 
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he had acquired from it a degree of inſpiration fimilar 
to that of the apoſtles and the prophets. 

He then began to think of making profelyidsy: in 


which he found no difficulty in, a country where' the 
minds of all men were filled and diſturbed with en- 


thuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon followed 
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by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty and ſingula- 
rity of whoſe opinions upon incomprehenſible ſubjects | 


could not fail of attracting and faſcinating all thoſe 
who were fond of the marvellous. 2% 

Tux firſt thing, by which they caught the: eye; 
was the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there was 
no gold or ſilver lace, no embroidery, laces, or ruf- 


fles, and from which they affected to baniſh every 


thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. They 
would not ſuffer either a button in the hat, or a plait 
in. the coat, becauſe it was poſſible to do without 


them. Such an extraordinary contempt for eſtabliſnu- 


ed modes reminded thoſe who adopted it, that it be- 


came them to be more virtuous than the reſt of men, 
from whom they diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by: _ ex- 
ternal modeſty. 


ALL outward marks of deference: dich: the pride 


and tyranny of mankind exact from thoſe who are un- 


able to refuſe them, were diſdained by the quakers, 


who diſclaimed the names of maſter and ſervant. 
They condemned all titles as being tokens of pride in 


' thoſe who claimed them, and as meanneſs in thoſe 


who beſtowed them. They did not allow to any 
perſon whatever the appellation of eminence or ex- 


cellence, and ſo far they might be in the rigkt; but 


they refuſed to comply with thoſe reciprocal demon- 


ſtrations of reſpect which we call politeneſs, and in | 


this they were to blame. The name of friend, 
ſaid, was not to be refuſed by one chriſtian or eiti- 
zen to another, but the ceremony of bowing they 


con- 
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B Q A K conſidered. as ridiculous and troubleſome. To pull 
* off the hat they held 5 be u Want of reſpe& to a 


man's ſelf, in order to ſnew it to others. They car- 
ried this idea ſo far, that even the magiſtrates could 


not compel them to any external mark of reverence; 
but they addreſſed both them and princes according 


to the ancient majeſty of language, i in the ſecond yy 
ſon and in the ſingular number. 


Tx auſterity of their morals. — the Regis 
larity of their manners. The uſe of arms, conſider- 


ed in every light, appeared a crime to them. If it 


was to attack, it was violating the laws of humanity, 
if to defend one's ſelf, it was breaking through thoſe 
of chriſtianity. Univerſal peace was the -goſpel they 
had agreed to profeſs. If any one ſmote a quaker 
upon one check, he immediately preſented the other; 
if any one aſked him for his coat, he offered his 
waiſtcoat too. Nothing could engage theſe equitable 
men to demand more than the lawful price for their 
work, or to take leſs than what they demanded. An 


cath even before a magiſtrate and in ſupport of a juſt 


cauſe they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 
God, in any of the wretched diſputes that ariſe be- 
tween weak and periſhable beings. 

Tux contempt they entertained for the outward 
forms of | politeneſs in civil life was changed into 
averſion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of reli- 
gion. They looked upon churches merely as the 
oſtentatious edifices of prieſteraft, they conſidered 
the ſabbath as a pernicious and idle inſtitution, and 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper as ridiculous ſym- 
bols. For this reaſon, they rejected all regular orders 
of clergy. Every one of the faithful they imagined 
received an immediate illumination from the Holy 


Ghoſt, which gave a character far ſuperior to that 


863 Wen they were aſſembled toge- 7 
4 ther, 
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ther, the firſt perſon-who found himſelf inſpired b 
and imparted the lights he had received from heaven. 
Even women were often favoured with this gift of 
ſpeech which they called the gift of prophecy ;- ſome- 
times many of - theſe holy brethren. ſpoke at the ſame 
time; but much more frequently a profound ſlence 
prevailed in their aſſemblies. ' 

Tux enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their meditati- 
ons and diſcourſes, excited ſuch a degree of ſenſibili- 

ty in the nervous ſyſtem, that it thre them into con- 
vulſions, for which reaſon they were called quakers. 
To have cured. theſe people in proceſs of time of their 
folly, nothing more was requiſite than to turn it in- 
to ridicule; but inſtead of this, perſecution contribut- 
ed to make it more general. While every other 
new ſect met with encouragement, this was expoſ- 
ed to every kind of puniſhment ; impriſonments, 
whippings, pillories, mad houſes, were none of them 
thought too terrible for bigots, whoſe only crime was 
that of wanting to be virtuous and -reaſanable over- 
much. The conſtancy with which they bore their 
ſufferings, at firſt excited compaſſion and afterwards 
admiration for them. Even Cromwell, who had been 
one of their moſt violent enemies, becauſe they uſed 
to inſinuate themſelves into his camps, and diſſuade 
his ſoldiers from their profeſſion, gave them public 
marks of his eſteem. His policy exerted itſelf in en- 
deavouring to draw them into his party, in order to 
conciliate to himſelf a higher degree of reſpect and 
conſideration, but they either eluded his invitations 
or rejected them, and he afterwards confeſſed that this 
was the only gn whtely was mot to be influenced 
by bribery. © | 
- "Ann the ſeveral 8 bowie 
luſtre on the ſect, the only one Who deferves to be 
remembered by poſterity, is William Penn. He was 
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BOOK the ſon of an admiral, who had been fortunate enough 
LEE to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Cromwell, and the two 

Stuarts, who held the reins of government after him. 
This able ſeamen, more ſupple and more infinuating 
than men of his profeſſion uſually are, had made ſe- 
veral conſiderable advances to government in the dif- 
ferent expeditions in which he had been engaged. 
The misfortunes of the times had not admitted of 
the repayment of theſe loans during his life, and as 
affairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, it was 
propoſed to his, ſon, that inſtead of money, be ſhould 
accept of an immenſe territory in America. It was 
a country, which though long ſince diſcovered and 
ſurrounded by Engliſh colonies, had always been ne- 
glected. A ſpirit of benevolence made him accept 
with pleaſure this kind of patrimony, which was ced- 
ed to him almoſt as a ſovereignty, and he determined 
to make it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum of the 
unfortunate. With this generous deſign, towards the 
end of the year 1681, he ſet fail for his new poſſeſſi- 
ons, which from that time took the name of Penſyl- 
vania. All the quakers were defirous to follow him, 
in order to avoid the perſecution. raiſed ' againſt them 
by the clergy, on account of their not complying with 
the tithes and other eccleſiaſtical fees ; but from pru- 
dential motives he declined IO =P more * 
two thouſand. 


Upon what HIIs arrival in the new cid was Gonulined bo an 
8 * act of equity wnich made his perſon and principles 


bend. equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied with the 
* right given him to his extenſive territory, by the grant 

he had received of it from the Britiſh miniſtry, he de- 
termined to make it his own property by purchaſing 
it of the natives. The price he gave to the ſayages 
is not known; but though ſome people accuſe them 
of 6 for conſenting to part with what they 


never 
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never ought to have alienated upon any terms; yet 3 
Penn is not leſs entitled to the glory of having giv- Gu 
en an example of moderation and juſtice in America, 
which was never thought of before by the Europe- 
ans. He made himſelf as much as poſſible a legal 
poſſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe he made of 
it ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the vali- 
dity of his title. The Americans entertained as great 
an affection for his colony, as they had conceived an 
' averſion for all thoſe which had been founded in their 
neighbourhood without their conſent. From that 
time there aroſe a mutual confidence between the two 
people, founded upon good faith, which ne ww 
ever been able to ſhake, 
PzNN's humanity could not be colon to the 8 | 
vages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe-who were 
deſirous of living under his laws. Senſible that the 
happineſs of the people depended upon the nature of 
the legiſlation, he founded his upon thoſe - two firſt 
principles of public ſplendour and private felicity, - 
liberty and property. The mind dwells with pleaſure 
on this part of modern hiſtory, and feels ſome kind of 
compenſation for the diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, 
which the whole of it, but particularly the account 1 
of the European ſettlements in America inſpires. he | 
Hitherto we have only ſeen theſe barbarians depopu- | ö 
lating the country before they took poſſeſſion of it, 
and laying every thing waſte before they cultivated. 
It is time to obſerve the dawnings of reaſon, happi- 
neſs and humanity riſing from among the ruins of 
a hemiſphere, which ſtil] reeks with the OE of a 
its people civilized-as well as favage. _ 
TRIS virtuous legiſlator made toleration wh baſis 
4 his ſociety. He admitted every man who acknow- 
ledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and made 
5 8 chriſtian 2 to ſtate employments. _ | 
he 
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he left every one at liberty to invoke the ſupreme be- 


ing as he thought proper, and neither eſtabliſhed a 


21 


reigning church in Penſylvania, nor exacted contri- 
butions: for building places of public worſhip, nor 


compelled any perſons to attend them. 


DesiRovus of immortalizing his name, he veſted i in 
his family the right of nominating the chief governor 
of the colony; but he ordained that no profits ſhould 
be annexed to his employment, except ſuch as were 
voluntarily granted; and that he ſhould have no au- 


thority without the concurrence of the deputies of 
the people. All the citizens who had an intereſt in the 


law, by having one in the object of it, were to be 
electors and might be choſen. To avoid as much 
as poſſible every kind of corruption, it was or- 
dained that the repreſentatives ſhould be choſen by 


ſuffrages privately given. To eftabliſh a law, a plu- 
rality of voices was ſufficient ; but a majority of two 


thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax 
as this was certainly more like a free gift than a ſub- 
ſidy demanded by government; but was it poſſible to 
grant leſs ewe Fg to men WW were come ſo far in 
ſearch of peace? 

Sucn was the opinion of that ** phllelopher Pein. 
He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who could af- 
ford to pay 430 livres (19l. 138. 6d.) for them. Eve- 

one who could not, obtained for himſelf, his wife, 

each of his children above ſixteen years old, and each 
of his ſervants fifty-acres of land, for- the annual 


quit- rent of one ſol, ten deniers nd a half _ 


one penny) per acie.: 
To fix theſe properties for ever tha eablithed tri- 


bunals to maintain the laws made for the preſervati- 
on of property. But it is not protecting the property 


- of lands to make thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them 


ge the decree of GT that ſecures | them: 
for 
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for in that caſe every individual is obliged to part 288. 
with ſome of his property in order to ſecure the reſt; A440» 
and law, when protracted, exhauſts the very treaſures 

it ſhould preſerve, and the property it ſhould defend. 
Leaſt any perſons ſhould be found whoſe intereſt it 
might be to encourage or prolong law-ſuits, he for- 
bad under very ſtrict penalties all thoſe were engaged 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſa- 
lary or gratification whatſoever. And further, eve- 
ry diſtrict was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to endeavour to prevent, and 

accommodate any diſputes that might happen, before 

they were carried into a court of juſtice. g 

TRis attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprang from 
the deſire of preventing crimes. All the laws, that 
they might have no vices to puniſh, were calculated 
to put a ſtop to them even in their very ſources, po- 
verty and, idleneſs. It was ehadted that every child 
above twelve; years old, ſhould: be obliged” to learn a 

profeſſion, let his condition be What it would This 
regulation at the ſame time that it ſecured the poor 

man a ſubſiſtence, furniſhed” the rich man with re- 
ſource againſt every reverſe of fortune, preſerved the 
natural equality of mankind, by recalling to eve 
man's remembrance his original deſtination, hic 
N of n "either of the mind or of the 

. i 

Such primary inidouticns ova be neceſſarily 
cules of an excellent legillation ; and accord- 
ingly the advantages of that eſtabliſhed. by Penn, 
were manifeſted in the rapid and continued proſperity 
of Penſylvania, Which, without either wars, con- 

_ queſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe 'revolutions which 
attract the eyes of the vulgar,” ſoon excited the ad- 
miration of the whole univerſe.” Its neighbours, 
wich their: ſavage ROS were ſoftened 70 
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the ſweetneſs of its manners, and diſtant nations; 


1 notwithſtanding their corruption, paid homage to its | 


virtues. All were delighted: to ſee thoſe heroic days 
of antiquity realized, which European manners and 
laws. had long taught every one to e as $ entire- 
} y fabulous. 4 
 PenSYLVANIA induteaded on 185 eaſt bs th ocean, 
on the north by New-York, and New-Jerſey, on the 
ſouth hy Virginia and Maryland, on the weſt by the 
Indians; on all ſides by friends, and within itſelf by 
the virtue of its inhabitants. Its coaſts, which are 
at firſt very narrow, extend gradually to 120 miles, 
and the breadth of it, which has no other limits than its 
Nr and culture, already comprehends 145 miles. 
he ſky of the colony is pure and ſerene, and the cli- 
mate naturally very wholeſome, and has been rendered 
ſtill more ſo by cultivation; the waters equally ſalu- 
brious and clear, always flow: upon a bed of rock or 
ſand; and the year is tempered by the regular return 
of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in the month 
of January, laſts till the end of March. As it is fel- 
dom accompanied with clouds or fogs, the cold is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moderate; ſometimes, however, 
ſharp enough to freeze the largeſt rivers in a night's 
time. This change, which is as-ſhort-as it is ſudden, 
is occaſioned by the nortli-weſt wind, which blow 
from the mountains and lakes of Canada. The ſpring 
is uſhered in by, ſoft rains and a gentle heat, which 
increaſes gradually till the end of June. The heats 
of the dog-days would be inſupportable were it not 
for the refreſhing breezes. of the ſouth-weſt wind; 
but this relief, though pretty conſtant; ſometimes ex- 
poſes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blow down 
whole foreſts, and tear up trees by the roots, eſpeci- 
ally i in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where they are 
moſt violent. The three autumnal months are com- 
241 monly 8 
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a attended with no other inconvenience but that 
of being too rainy. - fo 
THOUGH the country is e it is not on that 
account leſs fertile. The ſoil in ſome places conſiſts 
of a yellow and black ſand, in others it is gravelly 
and ſometimes it is a greyiſh aſh-colour upon a ſtony 
bottom; generally ſpeaking, it is a rich earth, par- 
| ticularly between the rivulets, which interſeCting it 
in all directions, contribute more to the fertility of 
the country than navigable rivers would. 
WHEN the Europeans firſt came into the country, 
they found nothing but wood for building and iron 
mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the 
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trees, and clearing the ground, they covered it with | 


innumerable herds, a great variety of fruits, plantati- 


ons of flax and hemp, many kinds of vegetables, eve- 


ry ſort of grain, and eſpecially rye and maize; "which 


a happy experience had ſhewn to be particularly, pro- 


r to the climate. Cultivation was carried on in all 


parts with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as excited the 
aſtoniſhment of all nations. 

From whence could ariſe this extraordinary prof. 
perity ?. From that civil and religious liberty which 


have attracted the Swedes,” Dutch, French, and par- 


ticularly ſome laborious Gene- ind that country. 


It has been the joint work of Quakers, Anabaptiſts, | 


members of the church of England, Methodifts, 
Preſbyterians, Moravians, Lutherans and Catholics. 
_ AMONG the numerous ſects which abound in 
this country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of the 
Dumplers. It was founded by a German, who, 
weary of the world, retired to an agreeable ſoli- 
tude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, in order to be 


more at liberty to give himſelf up to contemplati- 


Curioſity brought ſeveral of his countrymen 
2 vit his retreat, and by degrees his pious, ſim- 


ple 
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| BOOK ple and peaceable manners induced them to ſettle 


near him, and they all formed a little colony which 

they called Euphrates, in alluſion to the Hebrews, 

who uſed to ſing pſalms on the borders of that river. 
Tanis little city forms a triangle, the outſides of 


which are bordered with mulberry and apple; trees, 


planted with regularity. In the middle of the town 
is a very large orchard, and between the orchard and 
theſe ranges of trees are houſes, built of wood, three 
ſtories high, where every Dumpler is left to enjoy the 
pleaſures of his meditations without diſturbance. 


Theſe contemplative men not amount to above five 


hundred in all; their territory is about 250 acres in 
extent, the r of which are marked by a ri- 


ver, a piece of ſtagnated water, and a inddatain co- 


vered with trees. 


Tnx men and — live in r 3 of 


the city. They never ſee each other but at places of 


worſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of any kind but 
for public buſineſs. Their life is ſpent in labour, 
prayer and ſleep. Twice every day and night they 
are called forth from their cells to attend divine ſer- 


vice. Like the Methodiſts and Quakers, every indi- 


vidual among them has the right of preaching when 
he thinks himſelf inſpired. The favourite ſubjects 
on which they diſcourſe in their aſſemblĩies, are humi- 
lity, temperance, chaſtity, and the other ehriſtian vir- 


tues. They never violate that day of repoſe, which 


all orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit à hell and a paradiſe; but 


reject the eternity of future puniſhments. They 


or the doctrine of original ſin as an impious 


| Miafphemy, and in general every tenet that is ſe- 


vere to man appears to them injurious to the divi- 
nity. As they do not allow merit to any but volun- 


„ 


| ney works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to the adult. 
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At the ſame time they think baptiſm ſo 8 ne- 28 8 
ceſlary to ſalyation, that they imagine the ſouls of — 


chriftians in another world are employed in convert- 
ing wn have not 00: under" the law of _ 
3 more | diſintereſted a FRE Quakers, they 
never allow themſelves any law-ſuits. One may 
cheat, rob and abuſe them without ever being expoſed 
to any retaliation; or even any complaint from them. 
Religion has the ſame effect on them that philoſophy 
had upon the Stoics; e theta inſenſible n 
Ty kind of inſult,” | 
Norns can be als en ele dreſs, Tin wins 
ter, it is a long white gown,: from whence there 
hangs a hood, which ſerves inſtead: of a hat, a.coatſe 
ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. The only 
difference in ſummer, is, that linen is uſed inſtead of 
woollen. The women are dreſſed much like his _— 
except that they have no breeches. 
Turin common food conſiſts wholly of yogeta- 
bles, not becauſe it is unlawful to eat any other, but 
becauſe that kind of abſtinence is looked upon as 
more conformable to the ſpirit of chriſtianity. which 
has an averſion for blood. Each individual follows 
with chearfulneſs the branch of buſineſs allotted to 
9 him. The produce of all their labours is depoſited 
in a common ſtock, in order to ſupply the neceſſities 
of every one. This union of induſtry has not only 
eſtabliſhed agriculture, manufactures, and all the arts 
neceſſary for the ſupport of this little ſociety; but 
hath alſo ſupplied for the purpoſes of exchange, fu- 
perfluities e e e to the degree of its popula- | 
tion. ? 


Troven the . live n eee 
the Dumplers do not on that account fooliſhly re- 
nounce 1 but thoſe who find themſelves diſ- 

Vor. IV. 1 poſed 
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* 00K poſed to it leave the city, and form an eſtabliſnment 
in che country, which is ſupported at the public ex- 


pence. They repay this by the produce of their la- 
bours, which is all thrown into the public -treaſury, _ 
and their children are ſent to be educated in the mo- 
ther country. Without this wiſe privilege che Dump- 
lers, would be no better than monks, and in proceſs 
of time would become either ſavages or libertines. 
Tu moſt edifying, and at the ſame time the moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance; is the-harmony that ſub= 
fiſts between all the ſects eſtabliſned in Penſylvania, 5 
notwithſtanding the difference of their łeligious opi- 


nions. Though not all of the ſame church, they all 


love and :cherifh-one. another as children of the ſame 
father. They have always continued to live like 
brethren, becauſe chey had the liberty of thinking 
as men. To this delightful harmony muſt be at- 


tributed more ae en ent of wo | 7 


colony. le e an 
Ar the begiassng f che year 1966 ies. populalion 
amounted. to 150, oo white people. Phe number 


muſt have been confiderably increaſed ſince that pe- 


riod, having doubled every fifteen years, according 
to Mr. Franklin's calculations. There were | thirty 
thouſand blacks in the province, ho though they met 
with leſs ill uſage in this province than in the others, 
were ſtill -exceedingly unhappy. A eircumſtance, 
however, not eaſily believed is, that the ſubjection of 
the negroes has not corrupted the morals of their 
maſters; their manners are ſtill pure, and even auſ- 
tere, in Penſylvaniat Is this fingular advantage to 
be aſcribed to the elimate, the las, the religion, 
the emulation conſtantly, ſubliſting between the dif- 
ferent ſects, or to ſume We 47 openers Þ Let E 
the pp: Hole ations” 1 a 
ee ic tog 3. TR 12 en, Ait Hh? | 
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* Penſylvanians are in general well made, 
cheir women of an agreeable figure. As they ſooner C 
become mothers; than in Europe, they ſooner ceaſe 
ꝓreeding. If the heat of the:climate ſeems on the one 
hand to haſtennthe operations of nature, its inconr 
fancy weakens them on the other. There is ho place 
where the temperature of the ſey is more uncertain, 
for it manera er ſix times in de an 


8 2 1 77 22 22 be > * 4 7284100 — 


8 "Ag eee ne neither Had — 
gerous influence upon the vegetables, nor deſtroy che 
harveſts, chere is a conſtant. plenty, and an univer- 
ſal appearange of eaſe. The oeconoiny which is ſo | 
particularly attended to in Penſpbvania, does not pre- 
vent both ſexes: from being well eloathed; and their 
food is till preferable in its kintl to: their zlaathing, 
The families, whoſe circumſtanees/are the leaſt rafjr, 
| have all of them bread, meat, cyder, beer and rum. 
A very great ö 
ſtantly . Spaniſh wines, punch a1 
liquors of à higher price. The abuſe of youu 
drinks in;dofe:feequantrthancdat; ee places, but is 
not Without amplle now a: KILLS 
IT pleaſing view of this abundance is.nerer dif = 
turbad; 'by: the melancholy; appearance of poverty. 
There are ho poor in all Penſylvania. -All;-thoſe 
whoſe birth or fortune have left them without . 
ſources are ſuitably provided for out of the public 
treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolence is carried-{till 
further, and is extended even tothe 
hoſpitality. | A traveller. is welcome to ſtop in any 
place, ithoutithe apprehenſions of giving the leaſt 
uneaſy ſenſation, exceptthjgof regret for his depar- 
ture. Sie R or Frog? 2 75 1 irt! AN Nur: gui 
Tus happineſs of the colony is nat diſturbed by 
the N meery NY — 1 
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88 K not amount to more than 280, 140 livres (1252661. 28. 


— 6d.) Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to 
repair the damages of war, were to ceaſe in 1722. If 
the people did not experience this alleviation at that 
period, it was owing to the irruptions of the ſavages, | 
vhich had occaſioned'extraordinary expences: This 
trifling inconvenience would not have been attended 
to, if Penn's family could have been prevailed upon 
to contribute to/ the public expences, in r 
to the revenue they obtain from the province; 
| 3 required by the inhabitants, and which | 
in equity they ought to have complied with, 
ITX Penſylvanians, happy. poſſeſſors, and peace- | 
able tenants of a country that uſually renders them 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon 
it, are not reſtrained: by fear from the propaꝑation of 
their ſpecies. There is hardly an unmarried perſon 
20 be met with in the country. Marriage i is the more 
happy and the more reverenced for it; the freedom 
as well as the ſanctity of it depends upon the choice 
of the parties: they chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt 
rather as witneſſes, than as the means to cment their 
engagement. Whenever two lovers meet with any 
oppoſition, they go off on horſeback together, the 
man gets behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation 
oy preſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, here 
the giri declares ſue has run away with her lover; and 
that they are come to be married. 80 ſolemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a right 
to give them any moleſtation. In all other caſes, _ 
ternal authority is exceſſive. The head of a family, 
whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed to ſell his Shit 
dren to his creditors ;--apuniſhment done ſhould ima- 
gine very ſufficient to induce an affectionate father 
tc artend to his affaits An adult diſcharges in one 
Pers ſervice's: * 120 ee fols'(41. 186. 
22 * 8d. .): 
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Sd. "7/94 : childrei 
ed to ſerve till ante are one and twenty, in order to 
pay off 135 livres (5. 188. 1d. 4. * This is an image 
of the old patriarchal manners of the eaſt. 


Tove there are ſeveral villages,” and even ſome 


cities in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants may be 


ſaid to live ſeparately, as it were, within their fami- 


lies. Every proprietor of land has his houſe in the 


midft of a large plantation entirely ſurrounded with 


quickſet hedges. Of courſe each pariſh is near twelve 
or fifteen leagues in eircumference. This diſtance of 


the churches males the ceremonies of religion have 
little effect, and ſtill. leſs influence. Children are 
not baptiſed till a few months, and ire notetill 


1 97 or two after their band: 1 n e ect 


ALL the pomp of religion ſeems to Wen ee | 
the laſt honours man receives before he is ſhut up in 


the grave for ever. As ſoon as any perſon ĩ is dead in 
the country, the neareſt neighhours have notice giv- 


en them of the day of the burial. Theſe ſpread it in 
the habitations next to theirs, and within a few hours 
the news is thus conveyed to a diſtance. Every fa- 
mily ſends at leaſt one perſon to attend the funeral. 
As they come in they are preſented with punch and 
cake. When the aſſembly is oomplete, the corpſe is 


carried to the burying ground: belonging to his ſect, 
or if that ſhould be at too great a diſtance, into one 


of the fields belonging to the family. There is ge- 


nerally a train of four or ſive hundred perſons on 
Horſeback,” who obſerve a continual filence; and have 


all the external appogtance fuitable to the melanch 
nature of the eeremony. One: ſingularcireumſtance 


is, that the Penſylvanians who-are:the gteateſt:enemies 


to parade during their lives, ſeem to forget this cha- 


racter of modeſty at their deaths: They are all de- 8 5 
ſirous that the oy remains of their ſhort lives — 2 
10 be 


under twelve years of aps are oblig⸗ Book x 


fr 
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be attended with a funeral pomp proportioned to their 


Ae a qannrad e ee plain and virtuous 
re even thoſe that are ſavage and poor, pay great 
attention to the ordering of their funerals. The rea- 
ſon is, that they look upon theſe laſt honours as du- 
ties of the ſuryivors, and the duties themſelves as: fo 
many diſtinct proofs of that principle of love, which 


is very ſtrong in private families while, they are in a 


ſtate neareſt to that of nature. It is not the dying 


man himſelf who exacts theſe honours, z his parents, 
his wife, his children voluntarily pay 
aſhes of a huſband and father that has deſerved to be 
Iamented. 
merous attendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger 
ones, becauſe though there are fewer. families upon 
the whole, the number of individuals there is much 
larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ſtranger. This kind of intimate uni- 
on has been the reaſdn why fo; many 
have overcome larger ones; it drove 0.1 ee and the 


Perſians out of Greece, and it will ſome dungen r 
Ge IO en g-. 


them to the 


Theſe ceremonies: have always more nu- 


{mall nations 


Cas 3! + * : 
Bur from whence: does Penſylvania get che arti- 


ied neceſſary for her own conſumption, and in what 
manner does ſhe conttive to be:abuadantly furniſhed 
with them? With the flax and hemp that is pro- 


duced at home, and the cotton ſhe procures from 


South America, ſhe fabricates a great quantity af 

ondinary linens ; and with the Wool that comes from 
Europe ſhe manufattures many œoatſe cloths. What: 

ever her on induſtry is not able to furniſh, ſhe pur- 


chaſes with the produce:'of her territory. Her ſhiꝑs 
over to the En French, Dutch, and Da- 


— biſcuit; flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, ve- 
; Rn fruits, ſalt meat, cyder, bogs and all forts 
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of 1 for building. The cotton, ſugar, coffee, B 
brandy and money received in exchange, are ſo mar 
ny materials for a freſh, commerce with the mother 
country, and with other European nations as well 
as with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an adyantageous 

market for the corn and wood of Penſylvania, which 
they purchaſe with wine and piaſtres. The mother 
country. receives from Penſylvania iron, flax, leather, 
furs, linſeed oil, maſts and yards, for which it re- 
turns thread, Wool, ſine cloths, tea, Iriſh and India 
linens, hardware, and other articles of luxury or ne- 


_ ceſlity. But as England ſells a greater quantity of 
merchandiſe to the colony than ſhe purchaſes from it, 


ſhe may be conſidered as a gulph in which, all the 


ſpecie Penſylvania has drawn from the other parts 


of the world, is loſt. In 172g, England ſent over 
goods to Penſylvania only to the value of 250.000 
livres (10,937 l. 10s.) z. at preſent ſhe furniſhes to the 


amount of 10,000,000 (437, Sbol.) It is impoſſible 


that the coloniſts ſhould pay ſo conſiderable a ſum, 
even though they ſhould deprive themſelyes of all the 
gold they receive from other markets; nor will they 
ever be able to do this, While the clearing of their 
lands requires greater expences than the produce will 
enable them to anſwer. ; Qur colonies which enjoy 
almoſt excluſively ſome. branches of trade, ſuch as 
rice, tobacco, and indigo, muſt have grown rich ve- 


ry rapidly. Penſylvania whoſe riches are founded on 


agriculture and the increaſe: of her flocks, will ac- 
quire them more gradually; but her proſperity Will 
be fixed upon a more firm and permanent baſis. 
Ir any circumſtance can retard the progreſs of "che 
colony, it muſt be the irregulat manner in which 
the plantations are formed. | Penn's family, who are 
the proprietors of all the . grant them indiſcri- 


minatel 7 
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BOOK minately in all parts, and in as large a proportion as 
— they are required, provided they are paid fifty-crowns 
(61. 118. 3d.) for each hundred acres, and that the 
purchaſers agree to give an annual rent of about one 
ſol (about one halfpenny.) The conſequence of this 
is, that the province - wants that ſort of connection 
which is ſo neceſſary in all eftabliſhments, and that 
the ſcattered inhabitants eaſily become the prey of the 
moſt inſignificant enemy that yentures to attack them. 
THR. are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes a huntſ- 
man will ſettle in the midſt of a foreſt, or quite cloſe 
to it. His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt him in cutting 
down trees, and placing them one above another ; and 
this conſtitutes a houſe. Around this ſpot he culti- 
vates, without any aſſiſtance, a garden or afield, ſuffi- 
cient-to ſubſiſt himſelf and his family. | 
A Few years after the firſt labours are Eniſhed, 
ſome more active or richer men arrive from the mo- 
ther country. They indemnify the huntſman for his 
labour, and agree with the proprietors of the provinces 
for ſome lands that have not yet been paid for. They 
build more commodious RY "yo clear ik. 
gone extent of territory. | 
Ax length ſome — who come into the new 
Wer from inelination, or are driven into it by per- 
ſecution, complete theſe ſettlements that are as yet 
unfiniſhed. The firſt and ſecond order of planters re- 
move into other parts, with a more conſiderable ſtock 
for carrying on agriculture than they had at firſt. 
Tux annual exports of Penſylvania may be valued | 
at 25,000 tons. It receives four hundred ſhips, and 
— fits out about an equal number. They all in gene- 
ral come into Philadelphia, which is the n. 
| "may whence Ou are alſo. one-pot 


wi 
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laware and the Schuylkill, about 120 miles from the 
ſea. Penn, who deſtined it for the metropolis of a 
great empire, deſigned it to be one mile in breadth and 
two in length between the rivers, but its population 
has proved inſufficient to cover this extent of ground. 
Hitherto the banks of the Delaware are only built up- 
on; but without giving up the ideas of the legiſlator, 
or deviating from his plan. Theſe precautions are 
highly proper; Philadelphia muſt become the moſt 


paſs through the engages] of bg capital before they 
arrive at the ſeas 2: 


Tx ftreets of Philadelphia, which are all regular, 


paths defended by poſts, placed at different diſtances. 
The houſes, each of which has its garden and prehard, 


brick, or of a kind of ſoft ſtone, which grows hard by 
being expoſed to the air. Till very lately the walls 


tended to ſupport a covering of a very light kind of 
wood. Since the diſcovery of ſlate quarries, the walls 
have acquired a ſolidity proportioned to the weight of 
the new roofs. The preſent buildings have received 
an additional decoration from a kind of marble of dif- 
ferent colours, which is found about a mile out of 
the town. Of this, tables, chimney- pieces, and 


is become a pretty conſiderable article of commerce 
with the greateſt part of America. 


TnEkSsE valuable materials could not kT hai 
found in common in the houſes, unleſs they had 


been 


conſiderable city of America, becauſe the colony muſt 
neceſſarily improve greatly, and its productions muſt 


are in general fifty feet broad; the two principal ones 
are a hundred. On each ſide of them there are foot 


are commonly two ſtories high, and are built either of 


had but little thickneſs, becauſe they were only in- 


other houſhold furniture are made; beſides which it 
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Huniane feeling, is ſituated at the conflux of the De- 
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been laviſhed in the churches, Every ſe& has its own 
church, and ſome of them have ſeveral. . But there 
are a pretty conſiderable number of citizens, who 
have neither churches, prieſts, nor any public form of 
worſhip, and who are ſtill bappy, An and vir- 
wih 3 
TRE town-houſe i is a building held 5 in as muck ve 
neration, though not ſo much frequented as the 
cChurches. It is conſtructed with the greateſt magni» 
ficence. There the legiſlators of the colony aſſemble 
every year, and more frequently if neceſſary, to ſet- 
tle every thing relative to public buſineſs. All mat- 
ters debated in this aſſembly are ſubmitted to the au- 
 thority of the nation, and are diſcuſſed by its repre- 
fentatives. Next to the town- houſe is a moſt elegant 
library, formed in 1742 under the care of the learned 
Dr. Franklin, and conſiſting of the beſt Engliſh, 
French and Latin authors. It is only open to the 
| public on Saturdays. The founders have free acceſs 
to it the whole year. Others pay a trifle for the loan 
of the books, and a forfeit if they are not returned at 
a ſtated time. This little fund, which is conſtantly 
accumulating, is appropriated to the increaſe of the 
Ibrarys to which have been lately added, in order to 
make it more uſeful, ſome mathematical and philo- 
fophical inſtruments, with a very Boy t of x na- 
tural hiſtory. 
TR college, which i is ind to preface the nid. 
for the attainment of all the ſciences, was founded in 
1749 · At firſt, it only initiated the youth in the 
Belles Lettres. In 1764, a claſs of medicine was 
eſtabliſhed there. Knowledge of every kind, and 
waſters in every ſcience will increaſe, in proportion 
as the lands, which are become their patrimony, ſhall 
vield a greater produce. If ever deſpotiſm, ſuperſtiti- 
on or war ſhould plunge __ again into that ſtate of 


barbari ſm 
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barbariſm out of which philoſophy and the arts have. * 


0 O K 


VII. 
extricated it, the ſacred fire will be kept alive in Phi- 2 | 


ladelphins) and come tao thence to. dne, the 
world. 223 | 


DT mis; city. is n ſupplied with every affiſtance 
human natur can require, and with all the reſources 


induſtry can make uſe of. Its keys, the principal of 


which is two hundred feet wide, preſent a ſuite of 


convenient warehouſes and docks ingenuouſſy con- 


trived for ſhip-building. Ships of five hundred tons 
may land there without any difficulty, except in 


times of froſt. There is taken on board the mer 
chandiſe which has either been brought by the rivers 
Schuylkill and Delaware, or carried along better roads 


than are to be met with in moſt parts of Europe. Po- 


lice has made a greater progreſs in this part of the 


new world, than Ch wo moſt ancient natjons of 
the old. 


IT is impoſſible to drains preciſely the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are not 


kept with any exactneſs, and there are feveral ſets 


who do not chriſten their children. It appears a fact, 
however, that in 1766 it contained 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. As moſt of them are employed in the ſale of 
the productions of the colony, and in fupplying it 
with what they draw from abroad, their fortunes 


muſt. neceſſarily be very conſiderable; and they muſt 


increaſe ſtill further, in proportion as the cultivation 


advances in a country where not above one Wan of 
the land has hitherto been cleared. 


PHILADELPHIA, as well as Newcaftle and the aac 


eities of Penſylvania, is entirely open. The whole 
country is equally without defence. This is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the principles of the Quak- 
ers, who have always maintained the principal influ- 
ence * hb public GTO; though they do not 


form 
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BOOK form above one third part af the inhabitants: of the 


colony. Theſe ſectaries cannot be too much favour- 
ed on account of their modeſty, probity, love of labour 
and benevolence. One might, perhaps, be tempted to 
accuſe their legiſlation of imprudence and temerity. 
I's may, perhaps, be ſaid, that when the founders 
of the colony eſtabliſhed that civil ſecurity which pro- 
tects one citizen from another, they ſhould alſo have 
eſtabliſhed that political ſecurity, which protects one 


ſtate from the encroachments of another. The au- 


thority which hath been exerted to maintain peace 


and good order at home, ſeems to have done nothing 


if it has not prevented invaſion from abroad. To pre- 


tend that, the colony would never have any enemies, 


was to ſuppoſe the world peopled with Quakers. It 
was encouraging the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, 


leaving the lamb to the mercy of the wolf, and ſub- 


mitting the whole country to the oppreſſive yoke of 
the Grit tyrant who ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. 
Bur on the other hand, how ſhall we reconcile the 


ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims by which the Quak- 


ers are literally governed, with thoſe military prepa- 
rations either offenſive or defenſive, which maintain a 
continual ftate of war between all chriſtian nations. 
Beſides, what could the French or Spaniards do if 
they were to enter Penſylvania ſword in hand? Un- 
leſs they maſſacred in the ſpace of a night or a day's 
time all the inhabitants of that fortunate region, they 


would not be able totally to extirpate the race of thoſe 


mild and charitable men. Violence has its bounda- 
ries in its very exceſs; it is conſumed and extinguiſh- 
ed, as the fire in the aſhes that feed it. But virtue, 
when guided by humanity and by the ſpirit of bene- 


volence, is revived as the tree under the edge of the 


pruning knife. The ambitious ſtand in need of 
ane to execute their ſanguinary * But the 


uaker, 
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8 who is a good man, wants only a brother 
from whom he may receive, or to whom he may give 
aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, let people 
who are either ſlaves or tyrants, go into Penſylvania; 
there they will find all avenues open to them, all pro- 
perty at their diſpoſal ; not a ſingle ſoldier but num- 
bers of merchants and farmers. But if theſe inhabi- 
tants are tormented, reſtrained or oppreſſed, they will 
fly, and leave their lands uncultivated, their manufac- 
tures deſtroyed, and their warehouſes empty. They 
will eultivate, and ſpread population in fone new 
land; they will go round the world, and periſh in 
their progreſs, rather than turn their arms againſt 
their purſurers, or ſubmit to bear the yoke. Their 
enemies will have only gained the hatred of mankind, 
and the exeeration of poſterity. ' | 
Ir is upon this view of things as on this Forks, | 
that the Penſylvanians found the opinion of their fu- 
ture ſecurity. At preſent they have nothing to fear 
from the country that lies behind them, ſinet the 
French have loſt Canada; and the flanks of the colo- 
ny are ſufficiently defended by the Engliſh ſettlements, 
Beſides, as they do not perceive that the moſt war- 
like ſtates are the moſt permanent; that miſtruſt, 
which is ever upon its guard, makes men reſt with 
greater tranquillity ; or that there can be any ſatis- 
faction in the poſſeſſion of any thing that is kept with 
ſuch apprehenfions; they enjoy the preſent moment, 
without any concern for the future. Perhaps too, 
they may think themſelves ſecured by thoſe very pre- 
_ cautions that are taken in the colonies that ſurround 
them. One of the barriers or bulwarks that preſerves, 
Penſylvania from à maritime a ds to which, It » 
. is Ming a 
Vireia, Which was FOE to denote all ak: Leser Viee 
extenſive ſpace which the Engliſh propoſes to occupy e 


firſt ſettle- 
in ment. 
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clearing the lands; ſo that a dreadful famine was at 


tom of à clear and running water. In an age when 
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in the continent of North-America; is at preſent, 
confined within much narrower limits. It now o 
prehends'only that country, which is bounded to the 
north by Maryland; te the ſouth: by Carolina to 
the weſt by the Apalachian mountains, and to the 
eaſt by the ocean. This tract is tuo hundred and 
forty, miles in length, and two hundred in breadth. 

TE Engliſh landed/at Virginia in 1606 and their 


| kr ſettlement was James - Town. Unfortunately, 
the object that firſt preſented itſelf to them was a ri- 


vulet, which, iſſuing from a ſand- bank, cartied along 
with it a quantity of tale, which glittered at the bot- 


gold and ſilver mines were the only objects of mens 
reſearches, this deſpicable ers immediately 
taken for ſilver. The firſt! and only employment of 


the new coloniſts was to collect it; — the illuſion 


was carried ſo far, that two-ſhips which) arrived there 
with neceſſaries were ſent home ſo fully freighted with 
theſe i imaginary. riches, that there ſearce-remainedany | 
room for a few furs. As long as the infatuation laſt- 
ed, the coloniſts diſdained: to employ themſelves in 


laſt the conſequence of this fooliſh pride. Sixty mem 
only remained alive out of five hundred that came 
from Europe. Theſe few, having only a fortnight's 
proviſion left, were upon the point of embarking for 


Newfoundland, when lord Delaware arrived there 
: Tod three ſhips, 2 freſh: enn and nene of all 


ds. | ti onto wr 4? 
HisTORY has: defatted: this nobleman: to. us as 4 
2925 whoſe genius raiſed him above the common pre- 
judices of the times. His diſintereſtedneſs was equal 


to his knowledge. In accepting, the government of ; 
the colony, which was ſtill i in its infancy,. he bad no 


; xigh motive but e Uk incli 


i js virworn ied 
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has to do good, and to ſecure the eſtoent of oofictity; 


* By 
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which is the ſedond reward of that generoſity” that de- — ; | 


votes itſclf totally to the ſervice of the public. As 


ſoon as he appeared, the knowledge of his character 
procured him univerſal reſpect. He firſt endeavoured 


to reconcile the wretched coloniſts to their fatal 


country, to comfort them in their ſufferings, to make | 
them hope for a ſpeedy concluſion of them. After 


this, joining the firmneſs of an enlightened magiſtrate 
to the tenderneſs of a good father, he taught them 
how to direct their labours to an ufeſul end. Unfor- 
tunately for the reviving colony, Delaware s declin- 
ing health ſoon obliged him to return to Europe; but 
he never loſt ſight of his favourite coloniſts, nor ever 
failed to make uſe of all his credit and intereſt at 


court'to ſupport them. The colon * 1 hoyeyer, made 
t 


but little progreſs, a circumſtance that was attributed 
to the oppreſſion of excluſive: privileges. The com- 
pany which exerciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles 
the firſt's acceffion to the throne, "and from that time 


Virginia was under the immediate direction of the 


crown, which exa&ed no more than arent of 2 livres, 


5 ſols (about 28.) upon Way hundred acres. that were 
cultivated. 


TILt. this time the "loi bad Bt no true 


enjoyment- of property. Every individual wandere 


where chance directed him, ef fixed himſelf in the 


place he liked beſt, without conſulting” any titles or 


s. At length boundaries were aſcertained, 


and thoſewho had been ſo long wanderers, now become - 


citipens, had determined limits to their plantati- : 
ons. The eſtabliſhment of this firſt law of ſocie 1 


changed the appearance of every thing. New bull 
ings aroſe on every ſide, and were ſurrounded by freſh 


fing men over to Virginia, who came either in 
TT ſearch 


— 


\ 


plantations. This activity drew great numbers of | 


} 
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BO. 2 k ſearch. of fortune, or of liberty, which is the only 
— OE — , compenſation, for the want of it. The memorable. 
troubles that produced a change in the conſtitution of 

| England added to theſe a multitude of Royaliſts, who 
went there with a reſolution to wait with Berkley, the 
goyernor of the colony, who. was alſo attached to king 
Charles, the fate of that deſerted monarch. Berkleß 
Kill continued to protect them, even after the king's 
death; but ſome of the inhabitants either brought over 
or bribed, and ſupported by the appearance of a pow». 
erful fleet, delivered up the colony. to the Protector. 
If the governor was compelled to follow the ſtream 
ainſt his will, he was, at leaſt, among thoſe whom 
hatles had honoured with poſts of confidence and 
rank, / the laſt who ſubmitted to Cromwell, and the 
firſt who ſhook off his yoke, This brave man was 
| ſinking | under the oppreſſion. of the times, when the 
voice of tlie people recalled him to the place which 
his ſucceſlor's, death had left vacant ; but far from 

| yielding to theſe flattering. ſolicitations, he declared 
that he never would ſerve any but the legitimate heirs 
of the dethroned monarch. Such an example of mag- 
nanimity, at a time when there were no hopes of the 
reſtoration of the royal family, made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion upon the minds of the people, that Charles the 
ſecond was proclaimed in N e he _ 
been proclaimed i in Fein 


2 - Drag 3 1 
1 5 3 . F 


q nefit from ſuch a ſtep that might 2 5 — 4 
a expecded from it. While the court, on one hand, 

granted to rapacious men of family exorbitant pri- 
vileges, which abſorbed the property of ſeveral ob 
ſcure coloniſts; the parliament, on the other, laid 
exceflive taxes upon both the exports from and im- 
rts to Virginia. This double oppreſſion ſtopped * 
All the Aources and * all the hopes of the co- 


10 |  lonys 
; 1 > f — , : 
4 wp S&* . * % 
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Jony; and to complete its misfortunes, the ſavages, | 
who had never been ſufficiently attended to, "took 
| that opportunity to renew their incurſions with a ſpi- 


10% % 
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rit and uniformity: of begs a chat had b 5. , | 


known. 
Such a condlicadin of untefercuid/dipnihe vi- 


ginians to deſpair. Berkley who had ſo long been 


their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude to reſiſt 
the oppreſſions of the mother country, and activity 


to repel the irruptions of the ſavages.” The eyes of 


all were immediately fixed upon Bacon, a young offi- 


cer, full of vivacity, eloquence and intrepidity, of 
an inſinuating diſpoſition, and an agreeable perſon. 


They choſe him for. their general in an irregular and 


tumultuous manner. Though his military ſucceſſes 


might have juſtified this prepoſſeſſion of the licenti- 


ous multitude, | yet this circumſtance did not prevent 


the governor from declaring Bacon à traitor to his 
country. A ſentence ſo ſeverey and which was ill- 
timed, determined Bacon to aſſume a power by force 
which he had exerciſed peaceably and without oppo- 
ſition for ſix months. His death put a ſtop to all his 


projects. The malecontents, diſunited by the death - 


of their chief, and intimidated by the troops which 
were coming from Europe, were induced to ſue for 


pardon, which was readily granted them. The re- 
bellion, therefore, was attended with no bad conſe- 
quences. Mercy inſured obedience; and ſinee this 


remarkable criſis the hiſtory of Virginia * . . 


fined to the account of its plantations... 


T nts great eſtabliſhment was governed: at che firſt 


by perſons placed at the head of it by the company. 
Virginia afterwards engaged the attention of the mo- 
ther country, which in 1620 gave it a regular form 
of government, compoſed of a chief, a council and 
deputies from each county; to whoſe united care the 


ment of 


Vol. Ty. U | intereſts - 
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9 LUI len of the province; were committed. At firſt; 
Ex... the council; and repreſentatives of the people uſed to 
met in the ſame room; as: they do in Scotland. But 
in 1689, they divided: and had each their ſeparate 
chamber, in imitation of the parliament of n | 
Ehis qiſtors, has been continued ever ſince. 
Dis gbvernor, who is always appointed by: the 
kids, andi for an unlimited period, has the. fole dif- 
poſal of the regular troops, the militia and of all mi- 
litary, employmente, as well as the power of approv- 
ingo or rejecting whatever laws are propoſed by the 
generaliafſembly;, Beſides this, with the cbncurrence 
of the couricily to which: he leaves very little power 
in other matters, he may either prorogue or entirely 
diſſolve this Kind of parliament: he chuſes all the 
magiſſrates, and all tha cpllectors of the: revenue; he 
alienates tha unoccupied lands in a manner ſuitable 
to the eſtabliſhed forths;/ ant diſpoſes of the public 
treaſure. S many prerogatives, which lead to uſur - 
pation, render government more arbitrary at Virginia 
than it is in the more northern. colonies: wo oe 
eee the door to oppreſſiom-. Netto 
Tu countil is compoſed of ade . 
either by letters patent, ob by particular order from 
the king. When there happen to be leſs than nine 
in the chuntry, the governor bhuſes thtet out of the 
principal inhabitants tu complete the number. They 
forte ackinfl:of upper houſe and are at tlie wa | 
to aſſiſt the admĩniſtratiom nd to counter act ty | 
1 They have alſo the pan of — 
= | inithelowet houſe. The falarits of the whole hody 
= 1 F 108. 
: 


nent ner N 22 gv *. 1 78 Mi 4 11 
ny Via 4s; Ates tg vnde each of 
1 : Which ſends two deputies. James town, andithe gol - 
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one; ſo that they amount in all to 32. Beg l * 5 9 * 


bitant poſſeſſed of a freehold, except only women. 


and minors, has the right of electing, and being 
elected. Though there is no time fixed by law for 
holding the general aſſembly, it commonly meets ei- 
ther once a year, or once in every two years; and 
the meeting is very ſeldom deferred till three. The 
advantage ariſing from meeting ſo frequently is 
ſecured by the precaution. of granting ſupplies only 
for a ſhort time. All acts paſſed in the two houſes 
muſt be ſent over to the ſovereign for his ſanction ; 
but till that is received they are always in force, when 
* have been approved by the governor. 

Fur public revenues of Virginia are colleted 


from different ſources, and appropriated in different 


manners. The tax of 2 livres, 3 ſols (28. 11d. 4.) 
upon every quintal of tobacco; that of 16 livres, 17 
ſols, and 6 deniers (14s. 9d. ) per ton, which every 


veſſel, laden or unladen, is obliged to pay at its re- g 


turn from a voyage, that of 11 livres, 5 ſols (98. 
rod.) a head exacted from all paſſengers, flaves as 
well as freemen, upon their arrival in the colony ; the 


penalties and forfeitures appointed by different acts of 
the province; the duty upon both the lands and per- 


fonal eftates of thofe who leave no legitimate heir 5 


theſe different articles, which together amount to 


70,000 livres (3, 06 al. 10s.) are to be employed in the 


current expences of the colony, according to the dis 


rection of the governor and the council, The g 


aſſembly has no RE GE in this | 
Wund the accounts. 


An 


I ms aſſembly, 3 bas reſerved n 3 


| fole diſpoſition of the funds raiſed for extraordinary 
ſervices. Theſe. ariſe from a duty of entrance upon 
* liquors, from one of 22 livres, 10 fols (10s. 
4) — „ of 16 Hvres, 17 

2 ſols 
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ſols (about 148. gd.) upon every ſervant, not an 
Engliſhman, that enters the colony. A revenue of 
this nature muſt be extremely variable, but in gene- 
ral it is pretty conũderable, and has been uſually | 
well adminiſtered, £7 

| BesiDEs theſe taxes, which are pak. in money, 
there are others paid in kind. Theſe are a ſort of a 
tri ple poll tax on/the article of tobacco, which the 
white women only are exempted from. The firſt is 
raiſed by order of the general aſſembly, for the pur- 


| pole of paying the expences of its meeting, for that 


of the militia, and for ſome other national exigencies. | 
The ſecond, which is called provincial, is impoſed 
by the juſtices of the peace in each county for its 
particular uſes. The third is parochial, raiſed by the 
chief perſons of the community, upon every thing 


that has more or leſs connection with the eſtabliſhed 


form of worſhip.  - - 
JusTICE was at firſt adminiflered with 40 ig of 


| dilintereſtedneſs, which was itſelf the ſecurity for the : 


equity obſerved in it. One ſingle court had the cog- 
nizance of all cauſes, and uſed to decide them in a 
few days, leaving only an appeal to the general aſ- 
ſembly, which was not leſs expeditious in terminat- 
ing them. So laudable a ſyſtem did not continue 
long. In 1692 all the ſtatutes and formalities of the 
mother country. were adopted, and all the chicanery 
of it was introduced along with them. Since that 


time every county has its diſtinct tribunal; compoſed 
of a ſheriff, his  under-officers. and juries. From 


theſe courts all cauſes are carried to the council, 
where the governor. preſides 3, who has the power of 


determining finally in all litigations where the pro- 


perty in queſtion does not exceed 6, 750 livres (about 
2951.) If the ſums contended for are more conſidera- 
Ws the conteſt may * referred to the king. In all 


criminal 
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criminal matters, the council pronounces without ap- wy 8 - K 
_  peal, not that the life of a citizen is of leſs conſe- ,Q 
quence than his property, but becauſe the applicati- 
on of the law is much eaſier in criminal, than in ei- 
vil cauſes. The governor has the right of pardon- 
ing in all caſes but thoſe of wilful murder and high 
treaſon, and even in theſe he may ſuſpend the exer 
cution of the ſentence, till he knows the king 8 * 
ſure. 

Wixꝝ reſpect to religion, the inhehitids at firſt | 
profeſſed that of the church of England. In 1642 
the general aſſembly even paſſed a decree, which in- 
directly excluded all thoſe who were not of this com- 
munion from the province. The neceſſity of peo- 
pling the country ſoon occaſioned the repeal of this 
law, which was rather of a hierarchical than of a teli- 

gious nature, A toleration granted ſo late, and evi- 
dently with reluctance, produced no material effect. 
Only five non- conformiſt churches were added to the 
colony, one of which conſiſted of Preſbyterians, three 
of Quakers, and one of French refugees. 

TEE mother church has 39 pariſhes. Every pa- 
riſh chuſes its miniſter, who muſt, however, be ap- 

proved of by the governor before he takes poſſeſſion, 
In ſome pariſhes he is paid in land, and furniſhed 
with all the neceſſary inſtruments for cultivating. it; 
in others, his ſalary is 16,000 pounds weight of to- 
. bacco. Beſides this he receives either 5 livres, 12 
ſols, 6 deniers (about 48. 11d.) or fifty pounds of to- 
bacco for every marriage; and 45 livres (11. 198, 
4d. x.) or four hundred pounds of tobacco for every 
funeral ſermon, which he is obliged to make over the 
grave of every free man, With all theſe advantages, 
moſt of the clergy are not contented, becauſe they 
may be deprived of their * by thoſe who con: 

ferred them, | 
At 
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B wy * Ar firſt the colony was inhabited only by men; 
kl Toon after they grew deſirous of ſharing the ſweets of - 
their ſituation with female companions, They gave 
at firſt 23250 livres (981. 8s. gd.) for every Yon 
perſon that was brought them, from whom they re- 
quired no other dowry than a certificate of their pru- 
dence and virtue. When the ſalubrity and fertility 
of the climate were aſcertained, whole families, and 
even ſome of reſpectable condition, went over to ſet- 
tle in Virginia. In time they increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that ſo early as the year 1903 there were 
66,606 white people in the colony. If fince that 
time they have not increaſed above a fixth, it muſt 
be attributed to a pretty conſiderable emigration oe- 
calioned by the arrival of the blacks. 
 'Taxsx ſlaves were firſt brought into Virginia by a 
Dutch ſhip in 1621. Their number was not conſi- 
derable at firſt, but the increaſe of this inhuman traf- 
fic has been fo conſiderable fince the beginning of this 
century, that there are at preſent 1 10, ooo negroes in 
the colony; - which occaſions a double loſs to mankind, 
firſt by exhauſting the population of Africa, and ſe- 
condly by proventing yo of the Europeans | in Ame- 
rica. 9 
VmA has neither fortified places nor regular 
tog! they would be uſeleſs in a province, which 
from its ſituation and the nature of its productions, is 
protected both from foreign invaſions, and the incur- 
fions of the ſavages wandering about this vaſt conti- 
nent, Who have long been too weak to attack it. The 
militia, which is compoſed of all the free-men from 
ſixteen to fixty years of age, is ſufficient to keep the 
flaves in order, Every county 1 reviews all its troops 
once, and the ſeparate companies three or four times 
a year. Upon the leaſt alarm given in any particular 
part of the country, all the foroes 1 in it march. If 


they 
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they ate out mare than two days, they receive pay; 
if not, it is reckoned a part of their ſtated ſerviex. 


very neurly that of Maryland; which, after having 
been included in this colony, was SR * 
for reaſons which muſt be explained. 
CARLES the firſt, far flom having e e 
for the catholics, had ſome reaſon to prote&t 'them, 
from the zeal, which, in hopes of being-tolerated, 
they had ſhewn for his inteteſt, - Mus mies Ude len; - 
ſation of being favourable to popery had alienated the 
minds of the people from that weak prince, whoſe 
chief aim was to eſtablith u deſpotie government, he 
was obliged to give the catholies up to the rigour of 
the laws enacted againſt them by Henry the eighth. 


an aſylum in Virginia, where he might be indulged 
in a liberty of conſcience. As he found there no to- 
leration for an exclufive ſyſtem of faith, which Whs 
itſelf intolerant, he formed the deſign of à new et- 
tlement in that uninhabited part of the | coun 

which lay between the river of Potowmaek and 

ſylvania. His 'death, which happened ſoon after ke 
had obtained powers from the erown for peopling this 


was reſumed from the ſame religious motives by his 
ſon. This young nobleman left England in the year 

| 1633, with two hundred Roman cathelics, moſt of 
them of good families. The education they had re- 


country, and the fortune Which their leader promiſed 


common in infant ſettlements; The neighbouring 
ſavages, won by mildneſs and acts of dien 
concurred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new Selen 
in — their ſettlement, "With this unexpected 
heir 


ceived, the cauſe of religion for which they left their 
them, prevented thoſe diſturbances which are but too. 


bl \ 
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Such is the government af Virginia, and ſuch is 


Maryland 
is detached 
from Vir- 
ginia. 


Theſe circumſtances induced lord Baltimore to ſeek 


land, put a ſtop to the project for that time, but it 
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help theſe fortunate perſons, attached to each other 
by the ſame principles, of religion, and directed by 
the prudent . councils of their chief, applied them- 
ſelves unanimouſly to every. kind of uſeful labour: 
the view. of the peace and happineſs they enjoyed in- 
vited among them a number of men who were ei- 
ther perſecuted for on ne e or for different 
opinions. 403 +4 

Tux catholics'of Maryland gave up at Nate the 
- intolerant principles, of which they themſelves had 
been the victims after having firſt ſet the example of 
them, and opened the doors of their colony ta all 
ſects of what religious principles ſoever. Baltimore 
alſo granted the moſt extenſive civil liberty to every 
ſtranger who choſe to purchaſe lands in his new co- 
lony, the government of which was tee ** 
that of the mother count. 

TRkEsE wile precautions, however, did ot . 
the governor, at the time of the ſubverſion of the 
- monarchy, from loſing all the rights and conceſſions 
that he had obtained, Deprived of his paſſeſſions by 
Cromwell, he was reſtored to them by Charles the 
. ſecond; after which they were again diſputed with 
him. Though he was perfectly clear from any re- 
proach of mal- adminiſtration; and though he was ex- 
tremely zealous for the Tramontane doctrines, and 
much attached to the intereſts of the Stuarts; yet he 
had the mortification of finding the legality of his 
charter attacked under the arbitrary reign of James II. 
and of being obliged to maintain an action at law 
for the juriſdiction of à province which had been 
ceded to him by the eroyn, and which he himſelf 
had peopled . | This prince, whoſe misfortune it 
had always been not tg. diſtinguiſh, his friends from 
his foes; and who bad alſo. the ridiculous pride 

. Wink that regal authority was ſufficient ta juſtify 


every 
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every act of violence, was preparing a ſecond time to B 52 * 
deprive Baltimore, of what had been given him by the agg) 
two kings, his father and his brother; when he was 
' himſelf removed from the throne, which he was ſo 
unfit to fill. The ſucceſſor of this weak deſpotic 
-prince terminated this conteſt, which had ariſen be- 
fore his acceſſion to the crown, in a manner worthy 
of his political character. He left the Baltimores in 
poſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived them of 
their authority, which, however, they alſo recovered 
upon becoming members of the church of England. 

Tux province is at preſent divided into eleven 
counties, and inhabited by 40, ooo white men and 
60, ooo blacks. It is governed by a chief, who is 
named by the proprietor, and by a council and two 
deputies choſen in each county. The governor, like 

the king in the other colonies, has a negative voice in 
all acts propoſed by the aſſembly, that i is to ſay, the 
right of rejecting them. 

Ir Maryland were re- united to Viigiaid; as their 
common intereſt ſeems to require, no difference could ae e 
be found between the two ſettlements. They are fitu- ye the 
ated between Penſylvania and Carolina, and occupy fame he- 
the great ſpace that extends from the ſea to the Apa- 
lachian mountains, The air, which is damp on 

the coaſt, becomes light, pure and ſubtle, as you 
approach the mountains. The ſpring and autumn 
months are of an excellent temperature, in ſummer 
there are ſome days exceſſively hot, and in winter 
ſome extremely cold; but neither of theſe exceſſes 
laſts above a week at a time. The moſt diſagreeable 
circumſtance in the climate is the abundance of nau- 
ſeous inſects are found there, | 

All the domeſtic animals multiply vrodigioully; | 
and all ſorts of fruits, trees and vegetables fucceed 

there extremely well. It produces the beſt corn in 
| all 


— 
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all America. The ſoil, which is rich, and fertile in 
the low lands, is always good, even in thoſe places 
where it becomes ſandy ; more irregular than it is de- 
ſcribed. by ſome travellers, but tolerably level till ”__ 
come near the mountains. 

From theſe mountains an incredible number of ri 
vers flow, moſt of which are ſeparated only by an in- 
terval of five or {ix miles, Beſides the fertility which 


| theſe waters impart to the country they paſs through, 


they alſo make it infinitely more convenient for trade 


than any other part of the new world, by facilitating 


the communications. 


Mos of theſe rivers afford a very extenſive inland 
navigation for merchant ſhips, and ſome of them for 
men of war. One may go near two hundred miles up 
the Potowmack, above eighty up the James, the 
York, and the Rapahannock, and upon the other ri- 
vers to a diſtance that varies according as the cata- 
racts are more or leſs diſtant from their mouths. 
All theſe navigable canals, formed by nature, met in 
the bay of Cheſapeak, which has from feven to nine 
fathom water both at its entrance and in its whole 


extent. It reaches above two hundred miles into the 


tion, they found all the pleaſures of a tural life, unit- 


country, and is about twelve miles in its mean 


| breadth. "Though it is full of ſmall iſlands, moſt of 
them covered with wood, it is by no means dan- 


gerous, and ſo large that all the ar n the vunfterte 
might ride there with eaſe. | 

So uncommon an edvantage has be the for- 
mation of any large towns in the two colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that the 
ſhips would come up to their warehouſes, and that 
they -might embark their commodities without going 


from their own houſes, have diſperſed themſelves 


upon the borders of the ſeveral rivers. In this ſitua - 


ed 
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ed to all the affluence that is brought into cities by bn gg 
trade; they found the facility of extending cultivati·· 
on in a country that had no bounds, together with 
every aſſiſtance which the fertilization of the lands 
receive from commerce. But the mother country 
ſuffered a double inconvenience from this diſperſion 
of the coliniſts ; firſt, becauſe her ſailors, being oblig- 
ed to collect their cargoes from theſe ſcattered habita- 
tions were longer abſent ; and ſecondly, becauſe their 
ſhips were expoſed to injury from thoſe dangerous in- 

ſects, which in the months of June and July infeſt 
all the rivers of this diſtant region. The miniſtry 
has therefore neglected no means of engaging the co- 
loniſts to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the reception of their 
commodities. The conſtraint of the laws has not had 
more effect than perſuaſion. At length, a few years 

ago, forts were ordered to be built at the entrance of j 
every river, to protect the loading and unloading of | 
the ſhips. If this project had not failed in the exe- | 
cution from the want of a ſufficient fund, it is proba- 
ble that the inhabitants would have gathered together 
6 degrees in the vicinity of theſe fortreſſes. But it 
may ſtill be a queſtion whether this circumſtance 
would not have proved fatal to population; and whe- 
ther agriculture might not have loſt as much as com- 
merce would have gained by it. 

Br this as it may, it is certain that there are but 
two towns at preſent of any kind of note in the two 
colonies, Even thoſe which are the ſeat of govern- 
ment are of no great importance, Williamſburg, the 
capital of Virginia, and Annapolis that of Mary- 
land, the firſt riſen upon the ruins of James town, 
the other upon thoſe of St. Mary, are neither of them 
ſuperior to one of our common villages.” 

As in all human affairs, every good is attended with | 
ſome kind of evil, fo it has 1 that the multi- 


plicity 
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plicity of habitations at the ſame time that it prevent- 
ed the cities from becoming populous, has alſo pre- 
vented any artiſts or manufacturers from being form- 
ed in either of the provinces. With all the materials 
neceſſary to ſupply them with moſt of their wants, 
and even with ſeveral of their conveniences, they are 
{ill obliged to import from Europe their cloths, li- 
nens, hats, hardware, and even furniture of the moſt 
ordinary kind. 


Tnksk numerous and general expences have ex- 


hauſted the inhabitants ; beſides which they have vied 
with each other in diſplaying every kind of luxury 
before all the Engliſh merchants, who viſit their plan- 
tations from motives of commercial intereſt. By theſe 


means, they have run ſo much in debt with the mo- 


ther country, that many of them have been obliged to 

ſell their lands; or, in order ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of 
them, to mortgage them at an ine intereſt of 
eight or nine per cent. 


Ir will be no eaſy matter for the two provinces erer 


to emerge from this deſperate ſtate. Their ſhipping 
does not amount to above a thouſand tons, and all 
the corn, cattle and planks they ſend to the Caribbee 
iſlands ; all hemp, flax, leather, peltry and walnut- 


tree or cedar-wood they, ſhip for Europe does not 
bring them a return of more than a million of livres 
(43,7 50l.) The only reſource they have left is to- 


bacco. 

. is a ſharp 90 and even eite 
plant, which has been formerly of great repute, and is 
ſtill uſed in medicine. Every one is acquainted with 
the general conſumption of it, by chewing, ſmoak- 
ing, or taking ſnuff. It was diſcovered in the year 
1520 by the Spaniards, who found it firſt in the Ju- 
catan, a large peninſula in the gulph of Mexico, from 
whence it was carried into the neighbouring "ſt 

| oon 
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Soon after, the uſe of it became a matter of diſpute B ge 4 


among the learned, which the ignorant alſo took a part 
in; and thus tobacco acquired ſome reputation. By 
degrees faſhion and cuſtom have greatly extended its 


conſumption in all parts of the known world. It is 


at preſent cultivated with more or leſs ſucceſs in Eu- 
rope, Aſia, Africa, and ſeveral parts of America. 
Tux ſtem of this plant is ſtraight, hairy and viſ- 


cous; its leaves thick, flabby, and of a pale green co- 


lour. They are larger at the bottom than at the ſum- 
mit of the plant. It requires a binding ſoil, but rich 


* 
even and deep, and not too much expoſed to inun- 


dations. A virgin ſoil is very fit for this vegetable, 
which requires a great deal of moiſture. 


Tus ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds. 


When it has grown to the height of two inches, and | 
has got, atleaſt, half a dozen leaves, it is gently pulled 


up in damp weather, and tranſplanted with great care 
into a well-prepared ſoil, where the plants are placed 
at the diſtance of three feet from each other. When 
they are put into the ground with theſe precautions, 
their leaves do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; and all 
their vigour is renewed in four and twenty hours. 
TRR cultivation of tobacco requires continual at- 
tention. The weeds which grow round it muſt be 


plucked up; the head of it muſt be cut off when it 


is two feet and a half from the ground, to prevent it 
from growing too high; it muſt be ſtripped of all 
ſprouting: ſuckers; the leaves which grow too near 
the bottom of the ſtem, thoſe" that are in the leaſt 
inclined to decay, and thoſe which the inſets have 
touched, muſt all be picked off, and their number re- 


duced to eight or ten at moſt. One induſtrious man 


is able to take care of two thouſand five hundred 
plants, which ought to yield one thouſand weight 
* on It is left about four months in the 


ground. 
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9.0, K ground. As i advances to maturity, the plea- 
e , fant and lively green colour of its leaves is chang- 
| ed into a darker hue; the leaves are alfo curved, 
the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, and extends to 
a greater diſtance. The Plank; 1s m. e nb 

muſt be cut. | 

Tus plants, when a bed Jo bags — 
on the ſame ground that produced them, where they 
are left to exſude only for one night. The next day 
they are laid up in warehouſes conſtructed in ſuch 2 
manner, that the air may have free acceſs to them on 
all ſides. Here they are left ſeparately ſuſpended as 
long a time as is neceſſary to dry them properly. 
They are then ſpread upon hurdles and well coered 
over, Where they ferment for a week or to. At laſt 
they are ſtripped of their leaves, which are either put 
into barrels, or made up into rolls. The other me- 
thods of preparing the plant, which vary according 
to the different taſtes of the ſeveral nations N ww 
it, have nothing to do with its cultivation. 

OF all the countries. in which tobacco 1 ber 
planted, there is none where it has anfwered-fo well 
as in Maryland and Virginia. As it was the only 
occupation of the firſt planters, they often cultivated 
much more than they could find à fate: ſor. They 

were then obliged to ſtop the growth of the plantati- 

ons in Virginia, and to burn à certain number of 

plants in every habitation throughout Maryland. But 

in proceſs of time the uſe of this herb became ſo ge- 

neral that they have been obliged to increaſe the num- 

ber both of the whites and blacks who were employed 

in preparing it. At preſent each of the provinces 

On  _ furniſhes neatly an equal quantity. That of Viegi- 
f nia, which is the mildeſt, the moſt perfumed and the 

deareſt, is conſumed in England and in the ſouthern 

parts of Europe. That of Maryland is fitter fot the 
Dunn . northern 
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northern climates on account of its cheapneſs, and ER 
even its coarſeneſs 2 makes it . 0 to * Ge rr 
age: organs. 

As navigation has not yet — the ſame den 
in theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North-America, 
the tobacco is commonly tranſported in the ſhips of 
the mother country. They are very often three, four, 
and even fix months in completing their cargo. This 
delay ariſes from ſeveral very evident cauſes. Firſt, 
as there are no magazines or general receptacles for 
the tobacco, it is neceffary to procure it from the ſe- 
veral — Secondly, few planters are able to 


they would not chuſe to Wurz their whole capital 
upon one bottom. In ſhort, as the price of the 
freight is fixed; and is always the ſame, whether the 
artieles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 
wait till they ure preſſed by the captains themſelves to 
haſten the exportation. For theſe reaſons veſſels only 
of a moderate ſise are generally employed upon this 
| fervice. The larger they are, the N 9 time they 
un de detained in America. 
VINO IA always pays forty-five livres (11. 198. 
4d. N) freight for every barrel of tobacco, and Ma- 
ryland only 39 livres, 5 ſols, 6 deniers (11. 148. 5d. .) 
This difference is owing to the leſs value of the mer- 
chandiſe, and to the great expedition made in loading 
it, The Engliſh merehant loſes by the carriage, but 
he finds his account in the commiſſions. As he is 
always employed in all the fales and purchaſes made 


for che coloniſts, he is amply compenſated. for his 
loſſes and his trouble, by an een of five per 
cent. upon theſe commiſſions: | 
Tus trade employs two düsen 125 fifty ſhips, 
which make up in all 30, 00 tons. They take in a 
hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from the two 


colonies, 
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Wi BOOK colonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds 
To: * calc a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. 
1 That part of the commodity that grows between 
York and James rivers, and in ſome other. places is 
extremely dear; but the whole taken upon an average 
ſells only for four ſols three deniers (not 2d. 4.) a 
pound in England, which makes in all 16,125,000 
livres (738, 2811. 5s.) Beſides the advantage England 
experiences in exchanging its manufactures to the 
A. | amount of this ſum, it gains another by the re-ex- 
_ portation of four hfths of the tobacco. This alone is 
| an object of 10,125,000 livres, (442,9681. 158.) be- 
WE! | ſides what is to be reckoned for er ger _ commiſ- 
=_ fon. 8 
Tux cuſtom-houſe duties are ſtill a more conſider- 
=” able object to government. There is a tax of 11 ſols, 
4 10 deniers and a half (about 6d. 2.) upon every 
mes | pound of tobacco that enters the kingdom; this ſup» 


poſing. the whole eighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ſtate 47,499,997 li- 
vres, 10 ſols (2,078,124. 178. 9d. 3.) 3 but as four 
fifths are re- ex ported, and all the duties are remitted 
upon that portion, the public revenue gains only 
4 19,000,000 livres, 2 ſols, 7 deniers (831, 250l. os. 
„ 38 1d. 4) Experience teaches that a third of this muſt 
W | | be deducted on account of the allowance made to 
| the merchant who pays ready money inſtead of 
availing himſelf of eighteen months credit which he 
has a right to take, and on account of the ſmuggling 
| that is carried on in the ſmall ports as well as in 
1 : the large ones, This deduction will amount to 
- { | 6,333,351 livres, 18 ſols, 6 deniers, (277,084. 28. 


11d. 4.) and there will conſequently remain for go- 
vernment no more than 12,666,715 livres, . ſols, 
6 deniers deren 37 168. _— Fe _ inn | dias. 

| | Norwrrns | 


IN THE EAST AND WEST MDS. 
| NoTWITHSTANDING theſe: laſt abuſes, Virginia 
and Maryland are much more advantageous to Great 


Britain than the other Oman A: more ſo 
even than Carolina. 3 


- CAROLINA extends three e e PLES ah Origin of 
coaſt, and two hundred miles in the country, as far Crolina. 


as the Apalachian mountains. It was diſcovered by 
the Spaniards, ſoon. after the firſt expeditions in the 
new world ; but as they found no gold there to ſa- 
tisfy their avarice, they paid no attention to it. Ad- 
miral Coligny, with more prudence and ability, 
opened an aſylum there to the induſtry of the French 
proteſtants; but the fanaticiſm that purſued them 
ſoon deſtroyed all their hopes, which were totally 
loſt in the murder of that juſt, humane, and 3 
ened man. Some Engliſh ſucceeded them towards the 
end of the 16th century: who, by an unaccountable 
caprice, were induced to abandon: this fertile region, 
in order to go and cultivate a more Ne on Jos 
in a leſs agreeable climatGQ. 

THERE was not a foals. 3 Annie in 
Carolina, when the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, Al- 
bemarle, Craven and Aſhley; Sir George Carteret, 
Sir William Berkeley and Sir William Colleton ob- 
tained from Charles II. in 1663; a grant of that fine 
country. The plan of government for this new co-- 
lony was drawn up by the famous Locke. A _philo- 
ſopher, who was a friend to. mankind, and to that 
moderation and juſtice which ought: to be the rule of 
their actions, could not find better means to oppoſe 
the prevalence of fanaticiſm, than by an unlimited 
toleration in matters of religon; but not daring 
openly to attack the prejudices of his time, which 
were as much the effect of the virtues as of the crimes 
of the age, he endeavoured, at leaſt, to reconcile 


them, if poſſible, with a — of 3 and hu; 
Vor. IV. X manity. 


— 
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EY K manity. The wWild inhabitants of America, ſaid he, 
have no idea of a revelation; it would, therefore, 
be the-height of extravagance to make them: ſuffer ifob | 
their ignorance, The different ſects of chriſtians, 
who might come to people' the colony, would, with- 
out doubt, expect a liberty of confcience there, which 
priefts and princes refuſe them in Europe; nor 
ſhould Jews or Fagans be rejected on account of a 
blindneſs, which lenity and perſuaſion might contri- 
bute to remove. Such was Mr. Locke's reaſoning 
with men prejudiced: and influenced by opinions, 
which no one had hitherto taken the likacey to call 
in queſtion. Diſguſted: with the troubles and mis- 
fortunes which the different ſyſtems of religion had 
given birth to in Europe, they readily acquieſced in 
the arguments he propoſed to them. They admitted 
toleration in the ſame manner as intolerance is receiv- 
ed, without examining into the merits of it. The 
only reſtriction laid upon this ſaving principle was, 
that every perſon, claiming the protection of that 
| ſettlement, ſhould at the age of ſeventeen mie 
himſelf in ſome particular eommunion.ʃ 
Tux Engliſh philoſopher was not ſo favourable: to 
Civil liberty. Whether it were, that thoſe, who had 
fixed upon him to trace out a plan of government, 
had reſtrained his views, as will be the caſe of every 
writer, who employs his pen for great men, or mi- 
niſters ; or: whether Locke, being more of a meta- 
phyſician than a ſtateſman, purſued philoſophy only 
in thoſe tracts which had been opened by Deſcartes 
and Leibnita ; it is certain that the ſame man, Who 
had di ſſipated and deſtroyed ſo many errors in his 
theory concerning the origin of ideas, made but very 
feeble and uncertain advances in the path of fegiſſa- 
tion. The author of a work, the permaneney of 
which will render the glory of the French nation 


} 


| 8 even when tyranny ſhall have broken al 
the ſprings, and all the monuments of the genius 
and merit of a people eſteemed by the whole world 
for ſo many amiable and brilliant qualities; even 
Montefquicu himfelf did not perceive that he was 
making men for omar aden of man go- | 
vernments for men. 

Tux code of Carolina, by # engeberiey not to be 
accounted for in an Engliſhman and a philoſopher, 
gave to the eight proprietors, who founded the ſettle- 
ment and to their heirs, not only all the rights wake 
monaech, but likewiſe all the powers of legi * 

FTE court which was compoſed of this Bettie 
body, and was called, the Palatine” Court, was in- 
veſted with the right of nominating to all em 
ments and dignities, and even with that of confer- 
ring nobility ; but with new and unprecedetited tis 
tles. For inftance, they were to create, in each 
county, two Caciques, each of whom was to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of twenty-four thouſand acres of land; and a 
Landgrave, who was to have four-ſcore thoufand, 
The perfons, on whom theſe honours ſhould be be- 

ſtowed, were to compoſe the upper houſe; and their 
poſſeflions were made unalienable; a circumftance to- 
tally inconfiſtent with good policy. They had only 
the right of farming or letting” out a third part of 
them at the moſt for the term of three lives. 
Tux lower houſe was compoſed of the deputies 
from the ſeveral” counties and towns. The number, 
of this repreſentative body was be increaſed in j 
portion as the colony grew more populous. No te- 
nant was to pay more than one livre, two ſols and $ 
fix deniers (about 18.) per acre; and even this rent 
was redeemable.” All the inhabitants, however, both' 
_—_ and . were under an obligation to wo 
een 8 2 PLE 
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HAS! K up arms upon the. firſt order __ ſhould receive from 
— the Palatine Court. 
IT was not long before the defects of a KA en] 
on, in which the powers of the ſtate were ſo 'une= 
. qually divided, began to be diſcerned. The propri- 
etary lords, influenced by deſpotic principles, uſed 
every endeavour to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 
On the other hand, the coloniſts, who. were not ig- 
norant of the general rights of mankind, exerted 
themſelves with equal zeal to avoid ſorvitudei; From 
this ſtruggle of oppoſite intereſts aroſe an inevitable 
confuſion, which put a ſtop to every uſeful exertion 
of induſtry. The whole province, diſtracted with 
quarrels, diflentions and tumults, was rendered i inca- 
pable of making any progreſs, though great improve- 
ments had been expected from the en en 
of its ſituation. _ 
Non were theſe evils ſufficient » call for a e 
which was only to ariſe from the exceſs to which 
they were carried. Granville, who, as the oldeſt of 
the proprietors, was in 1705 ſole governor of the co- 
lony, formed the reſolution of obliging all the non- 
conformiſts, who were two thirds of the people, to 
embrace the forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in E- ngland. | 
This act of violence, though diſavowed, es reject- 
ed by the mother country, inflamed the minds of the 
people. In 1720, while this animoſity was till ſub- 
ſiſting, the province was attacked by ſeveral bands of 
ſavages, driven to deſpair by a continued courſe. of 
the moſt atrocious inſolence and injuſtice. Theſe 
unfortunate wretches were all conquered, and all put. 
to the ſword : but the courage and vigour, which. 
this war revived in the breaſts of the coloniſts, was 
the prelude to the fall of their oppreſlors.. 'T hoſe ty-, 
rants having refuſed to contribute to the expences of 
an ap the immediate- benefits of which they 
claimed 


claimed to themſelves, were all, excepting Carteret, B 


who fill preſerved one eighth of the country, ſtripped 
in 1728 of their prerogatives, which they had only 
made an ill uſe of. They received however 540, ooo 
livres (23, 625.) by way of compenſation. From 
this time, the crown. reſumed the government, and 
in order to give the colony a foretaſte of its modera- 
tion, gave it the ſame conſtitution as the reſt. It was 
likewiſe divided into two ſeparate governments, un- 
der the names of North and South Carolina; in or- 
der to facilitate the adminiſtration of it. It is from 
this happy period, that the e e of _] y”_ 
province is to be dated. 
Taxrx is not, perhaps, dior ibid choir new F 
8 a climate to be compared with that of Carolina. The 
two ſeaſons of the year, which, for the moſt part on- 
ly. any: the exceſſes of the two others, are here 
delightful. - The heats of the ſummer are not exceſ- 
ſive; and the cold of the winter is only felt in the 
mornings and evenings. The fogs, which are al- 
ways common upon a coaſt of any length, are diſ- 
perſed before the middle of the day. But on the other 
hand, here, as well as in almoſt every other part of 
America, the inhabitants are ſubject to ſuch ſudden 
and violent changes of weather, as oblige them to 
obſerve a regularity in their diet and cloathing, which 
would be unneceſſary in a more ſettled climate. An- 


Climate 
and pro- 
duce. of 
Carolina, 


other inconvenience, peculiar to this tract of the nor- 


thern continent, is that of being expoſed to hurri- 


canes; but theſe are leſs een and leſs violent than 
in the iſlands. 


A vasT, melancholy, . unifart plaid. SE 
from the ſea-ſhore fourſcore or a hundred miles with- 


, 
(of, Loo : 


in land. F rom this diſtance, the country beginning : 


to riſe, affords a more pleaſing proſpect, a purer and 
e air. This part, before * arrival of the Eng · 


liſh, 


— _ 
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liſh, was . with one immenſe foreſt, eeschläg 
as far as the Apalach ian mountains. It conſiſted of 
large trees growing as nature had caſt them, without 
order or deſign, at unequal diſtances, and not eneum- 
bered with under wood: by which means more land 
nnn euer 
months among us. 

Tux ſoil of Carolina is very de on 
coaſt and near the mouths of the rivers which fall in- 
to the ſea, it is either covered with uſeleſs and un- 
healthy moraſſes, or compoſed of a pale, light, ſandy | 
earth, which produces nothing, In one part it is 


barren to an extreme; in another, among the num: 
berleſs ſtreams that divide the country, it is exeeſſtve- 


_ Iy fruitful. At a diſtance from the coaſts, there are 
found ſometimes large waſtes of white Cond, which 


produce. nothing but pines ; in ether places there are 
lands, where the oak and the walnut-tree - announce 
fertility, Theſe alternatives and variations are not 


obſeryaþle in the inland parts; 1 nen 5 


where is agreeable and rich. rroltter 
ADMIRABLY adapted as theſe 8 are for the pur. 


poſes of Agriculture, che prevines Ges- net unt 


others equally favourable for the breeding of cattle. 
Thouſands of horned cattle are bred here, which go 
out in the morning without a herdſman to feed in 
the woods, and return home at night ef their own 
accord. Their hogs, whieh are ſuffered to fatten 
themſelves in the fame manner, are ſtill more nu - 
merous and much better in their kind. But mutton 
degenerates here both in fleſh and wool” For this | 
reaſon, it is leſs comm. 6: WHOS 

_ In 1723, the whole colony confited-of no — 
than four thouſand white people, and thirty-two 


' thouſand blacks. Its exports to other parts of Ame: 


bh did not exceed! 4,950,000 libres 
1 — 
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— 108.) Since that time it hath acquired a B — 
degree of ſplendour, —_ it n ee to * — 


enjoyment of liberty. 


-. SOUTH CAROLINA, Pony it — Facerededrin | 


eſtabliſhing. a conſiderable: barter; trade with the ſa· 

vages, hath gained a manufactute of linens by means 
of the French refugees, and invented a new kind of 
ſtuff by mixing the ſilk it produces with its wol; 


yet its progreſs is principally to N attributed 6 Thi | 


produce of rice and indigo. 
Tux firſt of theſe articles was brought ka: wy 


accident. A ſhip, on its return from India, ran 


aground on this eoaſt. It was laden with rice which, 
being thrown on ſhore by the waves, grew up. This 
unexpected good fortune led the coloniſts to attempt 


the cultivation of a commodity, which the soil itſelf | 
ſeemed to invite them to tey. For à long time lit- 


tle progreſs was made in it; becauſe the coloniſts be- 
ing obliged to ſend their crops to the mother coun- 
try, from whence they were ſhipped: again for Spain 
and Portugal, where the conſumption was; ſold them 
at ſo low a price, that it ſcarce” anſwered the ex- 
pences of cultivation. Since 1730, when a more en- 
lightened miniſtry gave ᷑hem permiſſion to export and 
fell their grain themſelves at foreign markets, an in- 
creaſe of profit has produced an additional growth of 


the commodity. The quantity is at preſent greatly | 


augmented and may be ſtill increaſed ;' but it is a 
queſtion whether this will always be for the advantage 
of the colony. Of all production rice is the moſt 
detrimental to the ſalubrity of the climate; at leaſt, 
it hath been eſteemed fo in the Milaneſe, whitte: the 
peaſants on the rice-grounds are all of them fallow 
complexioned and dropſical; as well as in France, 
where that article hath been totally prohibited. 


"Egypt * without * its precautions againſt 
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19.0 K fp ill effects of a grain in other reſpects ſo nutriti· 
= ous. China muſt alſo have its preſervatives, which 
„ oy eee againſt nature, whoſe favours are ſome» 
times attended with - pernicious. conſequences. | Per- 
haps, alſo, under the torrid zone, where rice grows 
in the greateſt abundance, the heat, which makes it 
flouriſh in the midſt of water, quickly diſperſes the 
moiſt and noxious vapours that exhale from the rice- 
fields. But if the cultivation of rice ſnould come to 
be neglected in Kamele that of en will make 
ample amends for it. „ lo ej: 
Tus plant, hich. is 2. tive e 1 e was 185 
brought to perfection in Mexico, and the Caribbee 
iſlands. It was tried later and with leſs ſucceſs in 
South-Carolina. This principal ingredient in dy- 
ing is there of ſo inferior a quality, that it is ſcarce 
ſold at half the price it bears in other places. Vet 
thoſe, who cultivate it, do not deſpair, in time, of 
ſupplanting both the Spaniards and French at every 
market. The goodneſs of their climate, the extent 
of their lands, the plenty and cheapneſs of their pro- 
viſions, the opportunities they have of ſupplying 
themſelves with utenſils, and of procuring, ſlaves 3 
every thing, in ſhort, flatters their expectation; — 
the ſame hopes have always been matte by the 
inhabitants of North- Carolina. ne 30 ata 
It. is well known that this country. was the firſt on 
the continent of the new world, on which the Eng- 
liſh landed; for here i is the bay of Roanoak, which | 
| Raleigh took poſſeſſion of in 1585. A total emigra- 
tion, in a ſhort time, left it deſtitute of coloniſts; 
nor did it begin to be repeopled, even when an, 
ſettlements were eſtabliſhed. in the neighbouring 
countries. We cannot otherwiſe account for. this 
deſertion, than from the obſtacles Which trading 
I veſſels had to encounter in this beautiful region. 
1 None 
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None of its rivers are deep enough to admit ſhips'of B 
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more than ſeventy or eighty tons. Thoſe of greater Cys. 


burthen are forced to anchor between the continent 
and ſome adjacent iſlands. The tenders which are 
employed in lading and unlading them augment the 
expence and an both of their ex rn as im- 
Nu, ; | 


From : . ee e e it was, it 


North-Carolina was at firſt inhabited only by a ſet of 


miſerable men without name, laws, or profeſſion. In 
proportion as the lands in the neighbouring colonies 
grew more ſcarce, thoſe, who were not able to pur- 
chaſe them, | betook themſelves to-a country where 
they could get lands without purchaſe. Refugees of 
other kinds availed themſelves of the ſame reſource. 

Order and property became eſtabliſhed” at the ſame 
time; and this colony, with fewer advantages than 

South-Carolina, obtained a ee number * a 
ropean ſettlers. ' 

Tux firſt people, n W 50 diſperſed ave 
| theſe ſavage coaſts, confined themſelves to the breed- 
ing of cattle, and the cutting of wood, which were 
taken off their hands by the merchants” of New 


England: In a ſhort time they contrived to make 


the pine · tree produce them turpentine, tar, and pitch. 
For the turpentine they had nothing to do but to 
make two ſlits about a foot in length, in the trunk of 
the tree, at the bottom of which they placed veſſels 
to receive it. When they wanted tar, they raiſed a 
circular platform of potter's earth, on which they 


laid piles of pine- wood: to theſe they ſet fire and 


the reſin: diſtilled from them into caſks placed under- 


neath. The tar was converted into pitch, either in 


great iron pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits 


formed of potter's earth, into which it was poured | 


while in a fluid tate, This labour, however, was 


not 
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not ſufficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants: 
they then, proceeded to grow eorn; and for a long time 
were contented with maize, as their neighbours in 


South- Carolina were obliged: to be, where the wheat 


being ſuject to mildew, and to exhauſt itſelf in ſtraw, 


never throve. But ſeveral experiments having proved 
to the North- Carolina inhabitants that they were not 
liable to the ſame, inconvenience, they ſucceeded ſo 
far in the cultivation of that grain, that they wee 
even able to ſupply a conſiderable exportation. Rice 


and indigo have been but lately introduced into. this 


province to join the harveſts of Africa and Aſia to 
thoſe of Europe. "Th cultivation of ir is it 


Pet in its infancy. | 101 0 bla: 


pence and knowledge, that the hopes of ſuch 10 im- 
Neuement are ſtill very diſtannt. 


THER is ſcarce one twentieth part of the tervites 


E7 of the two Carolinas that is cleared; and, at this 


time, the only. cultivated. ſpots are thoſe, which are 
the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the ſca. The 
reaſon why the coloniſts have not; ſettled fur- 
ther back in the country is, that of ten navigable ri- 
vers, there is not one that will admit ſhipping higher 
than ſixty. miles. This inconvenience is not to be 


remedied but by making roads or canals; and works 


of that kind require ſo many hands, and ſo much ex- 


.. NEITHER of the colonies, however, en to 
pi of their lot. The impoſts, which all le- 


vied on the exportation and importation of merchan- 
diſe, do not exceed 135, 00 livres (5, 906l. 58.) The 


paper- curreney of North- Carolina does not amount 

to more than 1,125,000 livres, (49, 178J. 158.) and 
—— of South- Carolina, which is infinitely more 
wealthy, is only 5, 62 5, 000 (246, o93l. 158.) Kone 
of them are in debt to the mother country; and this 
advantage, which is not common even in the Engliſn 
colonies, 


10 
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colonies, they derive from che great amount of their B N 
exportations to the TS, aprons to ye. 
| Caribbee iſlands and to > 
In 1754, there were exported from South-Caroli. | 
_ ſeven hundred and fifty-nine barrels of turpentine, 
two thouſand, nine hundred and forty three of tar; 
five thouſand, eight hundred and fixty-nine of pitch 
or roſin; four hundred and fixteen barrels of beef; 
fifteen hundred and ſixty of pork ; ſixteen: thouſand 
four hundred buſhels of Indian corn; and nine thou- 
ſand, one hundred and ſixty- two of peas ; four thou- 
ſand, one hundred and eighty tanned hides, and 
twelve hundred in the hair; one million, one hundred 
and forty thouſand planks; two hundred and fix 
thouſand joiſts; and three hundred and eighty- five 
thouſand feet of timber; eight hundred and eighty- 
two hogſheads of wild deeriſtine; - one hundred and 
four thouſand, fix hundred and eighty- two barrels of 
rice; and two hundred and fixteen thouſand, nine 
hundred and eighty four pounds of indigo. 
In the ſame year North-Carolina exported ſixty- 
one thouſand, five hundred and twenty-eight barrels 
of tar; twelve thouſand and fifty-five of pitch ; and | | 
ten thouſand; four hundred and twenty- nine of tur- | 
_ pentine; ſeven” hundred and fixty-two thouſand, 
three hundred and thirty planks; and two thouſand, 
fix hundred and forty-ſeven feet of timber; ſixty-one 
_ thouſand, five hundred buſhels of wheat, one ten thou 
ſand of peas ;. three thouſand, three hundred barrels 
of beef and pork; one hundred hogſheads of tobacco; a | 
ten thouſand hundred weight of tanned hides, * | 
Tg thouſand ſkins of difrent 1 kinds. ö | 
In the above account, there is not a ſingle Adele | | | 
that has not been conſiderably increaſed ſince that = 
Several of them have been doubled, and the 0 


5 of all, che indigo, has increaſed to 
three times the Wan, 


* 
——— — 7˙ EI VAL 9s nee — 
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Sour productions of North Carolina are exported 
to Europe and the Caribbee iſlands, though there is 
no ſtaple town to receive them; and that Edinton, 
the ancient capital of the province, as well as that 
which bath been built in lieu of it upon the river 
Neus, can ſcarce be conſidered as ſmall villages. The 
largeſt and moſt valuable part of its exports is convey- 
ed to Charles We to increaſe the riches -: ory 
Carolina. N 

Tuts town lies Wen the two 08 e 


1 Cooper and Aſhley ; ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful 


plantations of the colony, of which it is the center.and 
the capital. It is well built, interſected with ſeveral 
agreeable ſtreets, and its fortifications are tolerably re- 
gular. The large fortunes that have been made there 
from the acceſſion and circulation of its trade, muſt 
neceſlarily. have had ſome. influence upon the manners 
of the people : of all the towns in North-America, it 
is the one in which the conveniencies of luxury are 
moſt to be met with. But the diſadvantage its road 
labours under, of not being able to admit ſhips of 
above two hundred tons, will make it loſe its preſent 
ſplendour. It will be deferted for Port Royal, which 
admits. veſſels of all kinds into its harbour, and in 
great numbers. A ſettlement has already been form- 
ed there, which is continually increaſing, and will 
moſt probably meet with the greateſt, ſueceſs. Be- 
ſides the productions of North and South- Carolina, 
that will naturally be ſent to i its market, it will alſo re- 
ceive thoſe of Georgia, A en . mw n en 
eſtabliſhed near it. 
CAROLINA and Spaniſh Flovida.a are. frens 


in n other by great LL of land which een 


a three. ned miles from, — to the. Hoch 


mountains, aps: ; whole. an to n 1. and 
ſouth 
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colony on this tract of country, that was conſidered as 
dependent upon Carolina. One of thoſe inſtances of 
benevolence, | which liberty, the ſource of every pa- 
triotic virtue, renders more frequent in England than 
in any other country, ſerved to determine the views 
of government with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of his 
eftate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as were 
detained in priſon by their creditors. Prudential' 
reaſons of policy concurred in the performance of 
_ this will diQtated by humanity ; and the government 


leaſed, ſhould be tranſplanted. into that deſert coun- 
try, that was now intended to be peopled. It was 
named Georgia in honour of the reigning ſovereign. 


deſign of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, were 
entirely the work of the nation. The parliament 


| by the will of the citizen; and a voluntary ſubſcrip-- 
tion produced a much more conſiderable ſum. Gene- 


ſelf in the houſe of commons by his taſte for great 
deſigns, by his zeal for his country, and his paſſion 
for glory, was fixed upon to direct theſe public fi- 
nances, and to carry into execution ſo excellent a pro- 
ject. Deſirous of maintaining the reputation he had 
acquired, he choſe to conduct himſelf the firſt colo- 
niſts that were ſent to Georgia; where he arrived in 
January 1733, and fixed his people on a ſpot ten 
miles diſtant from the ſea, in an agreeable and fertile 
plain on the banks of the Savannah. This riſing 


unn, Was called Savannah from the name of 


gave orders that ſuch unhappy priſoners as were re- 


Tus inſtance of reſpect, the more pleaſing, as it 
was not the effect of flattery; and the execution of a 


added 225, ooo livres (9,8431. 158.) to the eſtate left 


ral Oglethorpe, a man, who had diſtinguiſned him 


the 
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fouth are the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha. The B 00s 
Engliſh miniſtry had been long deſirous of erecting a — 
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the river; and inconſiderable as it was in its infant 
ſtate, was, however, to become the capital of a flou- 
riſhing colony. It conſiſted at firſt of no more than 


one hundred perſons, but before the end of the year 


the number was increaſed to 618; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred men, 


and 113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, formed the 


beginning of this new RO an s en 4 a 


numerous poſterity. 1 


Tuls ſettlement was incueaſed.i in 1735 by the * 
rival of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their national 


courage induced them to accept an eſtabliſhment offer - 
ed them upon the borders of the Alatamaha, to defend 


the colony, if neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the 
neighbouring Spaniards. Here they built the towns 
of Darien and Frederica, and ſeveral of pong mu 
men came over to ſettle among them. 

. In the ſame year, a great acide ee 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, embark - 
ed for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty of conſci- 
ence. At firſt they ſettled on a ſpot juſt above that 
of the infant colony; but they afterwards choſe to be 
at a greater diſtance, and to go as far down as the 
mouth of the Savannah, vrhere enen a town call- 
ed Ebenezer. 

SOME Switzers followed the if theſe wile 
Saltzburghers, though they had not like them, been 
perſecuted. They alſo fettled on the banks of the 
Savannah ; but at the diſtance of four and thirty miles 
from the Germans. Their colony conſiſting of a 
hundred habitations, was named Puryſburg, from Pu- 
ry their founder, who having been at the expence of 
their ſettlement, was deſervedly choſen thely ee on 
teſtimony of their gratitude to him. 12. 

Ix theſe four:or fave colonies, — embed Soil 


* 


. 


- 
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therefore, ſeparated from the reſt in order to build 


the city Auguſta, two hundred and thirty-ſix miles 


diftant from the ocean. The goodneſs of the foil, 
though excellent in itfelf, was not the motive of their 
fixing upon this ſituation; but they were induced to 
it by the facility it afforded them of carrying on the 
peltry trade with the ſavages. Their project was ſo 
ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 1739, fix hundred 
people were employed in this commerce. The ſale 
of - theſe ſkins was with much greater facility carried 
on, from the circumſtance of the Savannah admit- 
ting the eue n to ſail it as far as this walls 
of Auguſta.  - 

Tus mother W n one nd imagine, to 
have formed great expectations from a colony, where 
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ſhe had ſent near five thouſand men, and laid out N 


1,485, ooo livres (64,9681. 158.) excluſive of the vo- 
luntary contributions that have been raiſed by zealous 
patriots. But to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe received in- 
formation in 1741, that there remained ſcarce a fixth 
part of that numerous colony ſent to Georgia; who 
being now totally diſcouraged, ſeemed only defirous 
to fix in a more favourable ſituation. Thee reaſons -J 
theſe calamities were enquired: into and diſcovered. 


THis colony, even in its infancy, brought with it | 
the ſeeds of its decay. The government, together 


with the property of Georgia, had been ceded to in- 
dividuals. The example of Carolina ought to have 
prevented this imprudent ſcheme; but nations any 
more than individuals do not tend inſtruction from 


their paſt miſconduct. An enlightened: government, 


though checked by the watchful eye of the people, is 
not always able to guard againſt every miſuſe of its 


confidence. The Engliſh miniſtry, though zealouſly 
attached to the commom welfare, ſacrificed the public 


Impedi - 


ments that 


have pre- 


vented the 
progreſs of 
Georgia. 


e to the rapacious views of intereſted individuals. 


THE 
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B 5 OK Tux firſt uſe that the proprietors of Georgia made 
of the unlimited power they were inveſted. with was 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them 
entirely maſters not only of the police, juſtice and ſi- 
nances of the country, but even of the lives and 
eſtates of its inhabitants. Every ſpecies of right was 
withdrawn from the people, who are the original poſ- 
ſeſſors of them all. Obedience was required of the 
people, though contrary to their intereſt and know- 
ledge; and it was conſidered here, as in other coun- 
tries, as their duty and their fate. 1 
As great inconveniences had been pound: to ariſe in 
other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought 
proper .in Georgia to allow each family only fifty 
acres of land ; which they were not. permitted to 
mortgage, or even to diſpoſe of by will to their fe- 
male iſſue. This laſt regulation of making only the 
male iſſue capable of inheritance, was ſoon aboliſhed ; 
but there ſtill remained too many obſtacles to excite 
a ſpirit of emulation, It ſeldom happens that a man 
* to leave his country but upon the proſpect of 
ſome great advantage that works ſtrongly upon his 
imagination. All limits, therefore, preſcribed: to his 
induſtry, are ſo many checks which prevent him from 
engaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned 
to every plantation muſt neceſſarily have produced 
this bad effect. Several other errors ſtill affected 
the original plan of this „aun. and prevented its 
increaſe. | - 
Tux taxes impoſes: upon the moſt fertile. of: the 
Engliſh colonies, are very inconſiderable, and even 
theſe are not levied till the ſettlements have Acquired 
ſome degree of vigour and proſperity. From its in- 
fant ſtate, Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of 
a feudal government, with which it had been as it 
were fettered. The revenues raiſed by this kind of 
ſeryice 
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ſervice increaſed prodigiouſly, in proportion as ich G0! K 
colony extended itſelf. - The founders of it, blinde. 
by a fpirit of avidity, did not perceive that the ſmall- 
eſt duty impoſed upon the trade of a populous and 

- flouriſhing province, would much ſooner enrich them - = 
than the largeſt fines 1 "a a W_ and par aye -- 
vated country. 15 : 
To this ſpecies of e e was added lv; 5 

| Which however incredible it may appear, might ariſe 
from a ſpirit of benevolence. The planters of Geor- 

_ gia were not allowed the uſe of ſlaves. Carolina and 
ſome other colonies having been eſtabliſhed without 
their aſſiſtance, it was thought that a country deftin= | 
ed to be the bulwark of thoſe American poſſeſſions 
ought not to be peopled by a ſet: of ſlaves, who 

Could not be in the leaſt intereſted in the defence ok 

their oppreſſors. But it was not at the ſame time | 

foreſeen, that coloniſts, who were leſs favoured by 1 
the mother country, than their neighbours, who were | 
| 


ſituated in country leſs ſuſceptible: of tillage and in 
a hotter climate, would want ftrength and ſpirit to 
_ undertake a = pra that e n e 
ragement. x 
TRE deb which 95 many obſtacles E ae 
to, found a further excuſe, in another prohibitien 
that had been impoſed. The diſturbances produced 
by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all the continent EE 
of North America, induced the founders of G 
to forbid the importation. of rum. This ptohibiti- 
on, though well intended, deprived the coloniſts of 
the only liquor that could correct the bad Wikies 
of the waters of the country, which were generally - - 
unwholeſome; and of the only means they had to re- > 
ſtore the walls of ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be 
| the conſequence of inceſſant labour. Beſides this it 


prevented their commerce _ the Antilles, as they 
es. IV. | s could 
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de the Eng- fbrtune, which ſports with the vanity of nations, has 
ane 


. 
' 
{6 


—— by, 


8 9% could not go thither to barter their wood, corn and 


— cattle that ought to have been their moſt valuable 


dien: in return ſor the rum of thoſe iſlands. 
Tu mother. country, at length, perceived how 

| whack theſe defects in the political regulations and in- 
ſtitutions had prevented the increaſe of the colony, 
and freed them from the reſtraints they had before 
been .clogged Withe | The government in Georgia 
was ſettled upon the fame plan as that which had 
rendered Carolina fo flouriſhing; and inſtead of be- 
ing dependent on a few. nne ape one 1 
the national poſſeſſionss. 8 
Tnovon this colony has not fo acted. a terri- 
tory, ſo: temperate. a climate, nor ſo fertile a ſoil as 
the neighbouring province, and though it can never 
be ſoflouriſhing as Carolina, notwithſtanding it culti» 
vates rice, indigo, and almoſt all the ſame productions; 
yet it will become advantageous. to the mother coun+- 
try, When the apprehenſions ariſing; from the tyranny 

of its. government which have with reaſon prevented 
people from ſettling there, are removed. It will one 
day no longer be afferted, that Georgia is the leaſt 
populous of all the Engliſh colonies upon the conti- 
nent, notwithſtanding the ſuccourfs government has 
ſo amply beſtowed upon it. All theſe advantages will 
 Fortiinately be inereaſed by the acquiſition of Flori- 
da; a province, which from its vicinity muſt neceſ- 
ſarily influence the proſperity or Georgia, and which 
Gn our attention en aan more Important rea- 

| ja: 2 3 „ Kl {i 
2 2 of Uvprk the ae u Abd th arab wi: Sb 
hacking Wane YEP that tract of land in America, which 
from the extends from Mexico to the northern regions. But 


Spaniarcs 


long ſince confined this vague de ſoription to the pe- 
nmimſula AL: 2a on 2 NG FI 
uss ö between 
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Georgia and Louiſiana. The Spar 


who had often. * Damages themſelves with — — Þ 


the population of a country they could not inhabit, 
were deſirous in 1565 of ſettling on this ſpot, after 
having driven the French from it, who had begun 
the year before to form a ſmall eſtabliſhment there- 

Tux moſt eaſterly ſettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo; The conquerors 
would have abandoned it, notwithſtanding it was ſi- 
tuated on a navigable river at two leagues, diſtance 
from the ſea, on an agreeable and fertile ſoil, had they 
not diſcovered the ſaſſafras upon it. 

Tuis tree, a native of America, is 5 ** kind 
in Florida than in any other part of that continent. 
It grows equally on the borders of the ſea, and upon 
too dry, nor too Chad: N is kraight ws lofty like 
the fir tree, it has no branches, and its top is formed 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a cup... It is an cer green, 
and its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, Its fla w- 
er, which is yellow, is taken in infuſion as the mul- 
lein and tea. Its root, which is well known in 
trade, being very ſerviceable in medicine, ought to 
be ſpungy, light, of a greyiſh colour; of a ſharp, 
ſweetiſh and azomatic- taſte; and ſhould have. X46 

| ſmell of the fennel and aniſe. Theſe qualities give 
it the virtue of promoting perſpiration, reſolying 
chick and viſcous humours, and relieving palſies and 
catarrhs. It Was ame much ved in venereal 
complaints. 408 "#732 

Tx firſt ed who ſettled diets, Ge pro- 


buably have fallen a ſacrifice to tis laſt diſorder with- 


out the aſſiſtance of this powerful remedy:; they 


would, at leaſt, not have recovered from thoſe: — 


5 L fevers they were generally ſubject to at Se. 
1 2 either in W of the food of the 
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* country, or the badneſs of the waters. But the . 
voeages taught them, that by drinking in a morning 
faſting, and at their males, water in which ſaſſafras 
had been boiled, they might certainly depend upon à 
ſpeedy recovery. The experiment, upon trial, prov= 
ed ſucceſsful. But fill the village never emerged 
from the obſcurity and diſtreſs which were, undoubt- 
edly, the natural and inſurmountable evils that at- 
tended the conquerors of the new world. we 
 AnoTHER eſtabliſhment was formed upon the ſame 
coaſt,” at fifteen leagues diſtance from San Mattheo, 
known by the name of St. Auguſtine. The Eng- 
liſh attacked it in 1747, but were obliged to deſiſt 
their attempts. Some Scotch Highlanders, in endea- 
vouring to cover the retreat of the aſſailants, were re- 
pulſed and lain. A ſergeant, who fought among the 
Spaniards, was ſpared by the Indian ſavages, only 
that he might be reſerved to undergo thoſe torments 
which they infliẽt upon their priſoner. This man, 
it is ſaid, on ſeeing the horrid tortures that awaited 
him, addreſſed the rr rigs 4 po mam ev in the fore 
lowing manner: 
„„ Heroes and patriarchs of ths: 2 world, 
were not the enemies that 1 ſought for; but 
las you have at laſt been the conquerors. ” The chance 
of war has thrown me in your power. Make what 
<< uſe you pleaſe of the right of conqueſt. This'is a 
46 alen I do not call in queſtion. But as it is cuſ- 
c tomary in my country to offer a ranſom for one's 
“e life, liſten to a Ter e not eee &. your no- 
cc tice. 

; 6; — Hat t Absenzen chat in the 
4 country of which I am a native, there are ſome 
men who poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the ſe- 
erets of nature. One of thoſe ſages connected to 

8: ode a ates to me when 1 


& e became 


J * 
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| cc became a ſoldier, a charm to make me sees e 


« ble. You muſt have obſeryed how I have eſcaped 


all your darts. Without ſuch a charm would it 


tec have been poſlible for me to have ſurvived all the 
< mortal blows you have aimed at me? For I appeal 
& to your own valour, to teſtify that mine has ſuffi- 
« ciently exerted itſelf, and has not avoided any dan+ 
< ger. Life is not ſo much the object of my requeſt, 
< as the glory of having communicated to you a ſe 
& cret of ſo much conſequence to your ſafety, and of 


e rendering the moſt valiant nation upon, the. earth, 


F< inyincible.. Suffer me only. tq have one of my 


$6 hands: at liberty, i in order to perform the ceremo- 
“ nies of inchantment, of which I Will now. ATR 


6c trial on myſelf before you.” 2 
Tux Indians liſtened with * to this #71 15 

courſe, which was flattering both to their warlike chax 

racter, and their turn for the maryellous. After a 

ſhort conſul tation, they- untied ne of the Priſoner's 

arms, The highlander begged that they would put 

his; broad on into the hands of the moſt expert and 


Routeſt man among them; and at the ſame time lay⸗ 


ing bare his neck, after having; rubbed it, and mut- 

tering ſome words accompanied with magic ſigns, he | 

cried aloud with a chearful countenance, <5 ein 

% now, O yaliant Indians, an inconteſtable proof of _ | 

$6 my honeſty. Thou warrior, who no holdeſt my 

«. keen gutting weapon, do thou now ſtrike with all 8 „ 

60 thy ſtrength: far from being able to ſeyer my head „ 

40 from my body, thou wilt pa; even wound che Kia - | 

te of my neck.” | 8 
_ Hz. had ſcarcely. ſpoke theſe. words, when: the Fa ET 

dian, aiming the moſt violent blow ſtruck off. the 

ead of che ſer ergeant, to the diſtance of twenty feet. 

The age ee ſtood motionleſs, viewi 


ng the 
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tat of St. Mark, at the mouth of the 
che. But this ſituation, well adapted to maintain 
communication between the two Kontinents of the 
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s upon one another, as if to reproach ca WP 
. their blind credulity. But admiring the Arti- 
fice the priſonet had made uſe of to avid the torture 
by haſtening his death, they beſtowed on his body 5 
the funeral honours of their country. If this fact, 
the date of which is too recent to admit of credit, 
his net all the marks of 2 authenticity ! it mould have, 
it will only be Enie falſetiood mote. to be added 1 to che 
accounts of travellers.” KID Aae 

Tux Spaniards; 58 dn all their erben Geng 


Auerlen, were more employed in deſtroying the in⸗ 
| Habitants, than in etecting buildings, had formed 


only thoſe two ſettlements we habe taken notice of 
at che mouth of the channel of Bahama. At four- 
ſcore leagues diſtance from St. Auguſtine,” upon the 
entrance of the gülph of Mexico, they. had raiſed 

rivet Apt 


new world, had already loſt all the little conſe 5 
it had at irn dtd, when dhe Enpfith' rect 
Carolina in 50. alid entitel, . ang 
hes fürther wa ah 
other colony, Enbwn by the Mie of St. Joſeph, but 
of loss conſe tha: ant chat of gt. Mark. Firat 
; "<&p6ſed to every Win, and on à bar. 
ren foil and att uncvlttvated © country ; Ie was the laſt 
place uhere ene might" expedt' te est With inhabi- 
bants. But zpeice being frequently a däpe to Tgno- 


trance, ſome Spaniards fettled tiere? e 


Tos Spaniards who had formed an kabllb et | 
e böfders of Louiſia- 
na, were ut leaſt Happier in theff choice of ſituafion, 


Tbe i ws useable *6f Cleef and tbete "als 
2 road Which Pücd it been a little deeper at leg l 


trance, — AIEER K 


one, If cht 
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THESE 2 tinie! {otbterca over a Py 
cient to have formed a great hw om, did not en- 


tain more than three thoufand inhabitants fürpaſfing 
cach other in floth and poverty. They were all füp- 
Ported by the produce of their Seattle. The hit 


they ſold at the Havannah, andthe (proviſions with | 


which: they ſerved their garriſon, whoſe pay ambünt- 


ed to 750,000 livres ( 3248421; 108. "x daa them to S 


| net fuß y ' Notwithſtanding the iniſerable'" ane in 
which they had been left by the mother country, 
the greateſt part of them choſe to go to Cuba, when 
Florida was eeded to England by the treat) of 2963; 

This acquiſition,” therefore, was no more than à de- 
ſert, yet ſtill it was ſome advantage to have got rid 


of a number of lazy, N and Litas anni 


tants. (Lt SWF mr oor 57 44: mfootrt 
GREAT Barrark' was pleaſed with the proſpbet of. 
Fee a vaſt province, whole limits have been ex- 
tended even to the Miffiſippi, by the ceffen F rance 
has made of part of Loulfiana. T he better to ac- 
compliſh her deſign, ſhe has divided it ints two go- 
"erittheirts, under the names of Eft and Weſt Florida. 
Tux Engliſh had long been deſirous of eſtabliſn- 
ing themſelves in that part 'of the continent; in or- 
der open a free 'communication with 'the-wealthieſt 
colonies of Spain. At firſt t hey bad no other view 
except” the profits arifing* from 4 contraband” trade, 
But an advantage ſo ptecarious and momentary, Was 
not an object o Tuſfciedt importance, nor any wa) 
ſuitable to the ambition of à great power. 3 - 
tion alone can render tlie conqueſts of an induſtrious 
people flouriſhing, Senſible of this the Engliſh give 
N encouragement to promote agriculture in the 
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uſeful to 
her, 
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fineſt part of their dominions. Ta one year, 17695 | 


the parliament voted no leſs than 205,875 livres 
(9,0071. os. 7d. 3.) for the two Floridas. Here, at 


leaſt, the mother for ſome time adminiſters pouf 5 
ment to her new born children; whereas, in other 


nations, the government ſucks and exhauſts. at the | 
fame time the milk of the mother ane. 1 the 


Ir is not eaſy to determine, to what: 8 * 
ienlo this indulgence with time and good ma- 
nagement may raiſe the Floridas. Appearances, ho-w- 


ever, are highly promiſing. The air is healthy, and 


the ſoil fit for every kind of grain. The firſt trials 


of rice, cotton, and indigo, were attended with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that the number of coloniſts was. greatly in- 
creaſed by it. They pour in from the neighbouring 
provinces, the mother country, and all the proteſ- 
tant dominions in Europe: How greatly might this 
population be increaſed, if the ſovereigns of North 
America would depart. from the maxims they have 
uniformly. purſued; and would condeſcend to inter- 
marriages with Indian families And for what reaſon | 
ſhould this method of civilizing the ſavage. tribes, 
which has, been fo ſucceſsfully employed by the moſt. 
enlightened politicians, be rejected by a free people, 
whom from their principles muſt admit a greater 
equality than other nations? Would they then be 
ſtill reduced to the cruel; alternative. of ſeeing their 
crops burned, and their labourers maſſacred, or of 
petſecuting without intermiſſion, and . 
without pity, thoſe wandering bands of natives 
Surely, a generous nation, which has made ſuch great 
and ſuch continued efforts to reign without à rival 
over this vaſt tract of the næw world, ſhould. prefer 
{Pp Tu nary 308; ene ee 4 5 
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and infallible method of diſarming the only enemy B O 


that remains to diſturb her tranquillity! 
TP nx Engliſh flatter themſelves, that withous 9 
aſſiſtance of theſe alliances they ſhall ſoon be freed 
from the little interruption that remains. It is the 


fate of ſavage nations, ſay they, to waſte away in. 


proportion as the people of civilized ſtates come to 
ſettle among them. Unable to ſubmit to the. labour 
of cultivation, and failing of their uſual ſubſiſtence 
from the chaces they are reduced to the neceſſity of 
abandoning all thoſe tracts of lands which induſtry 
and activity have undertaken to clear. This actu- 
ally the caſe with all the natives bordering on the 
| European. ſettlements, They keep daily retiring fur- 
ther into the woods; they fallback upon the Aſſeni- 
pouals and Hudſon's bay, where they muſt neceſſarily 
.encroach upon each other, and in Hort time mult 
ref for ant pf ſubſiſtence. batt. 

Bur before this total deſtruction i is . W 
events. of a very ſerious nature may occur. We have 


not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That for- 
migable warrior had broke with the Engliſh in 1762. 
Major Roberts, who, was employed to reconcile him, 


ſent him a preſent of brandy. Some Iroquois, w. 


were ſtanding toung their chief, ſhuddered at the 3 
ſight of this liquor. Not doubting that it was poi 


ſoned, they inſiſted that he ſhould not accept ſd ſuſ- 


.pigious a preſent. How can it he, ſaid their leader, 
Hat a man, iubo knows my efteem for him, and the ſignal 
Jeruuces I have dong. him, \ſbould entertain a thought of 


taking away ,'my. hfe? Saying this, he received and 


the maſt renq ned. hero of antiq nity. 


Br many inſtances of magnanimity Gmilar to this, . 
the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been fixed upon 
Fe delign was 0 unite chem in a body 
: 3 5 
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drank the brandy;with.a confidence equal to that of | 
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BOOK for the defence of their lands and itidepetidedace;* 86. 
XvIn. | 
©. veral unfortunate circumſtances concurred to defeat | 
this grand project; but it may be reſumed, and it is 
not impoſlible that it may ſucceed. Should this be 
the caſe, the Engliſh will be under a neceſſity of pro- 
tecting their frontier againſt an enemy, that hath none 
of thoſe expences to ſuſtain or evifs to dread; whith 
war brings with it among civilized nativas'; and will 
find the advantages they/ have ptompiſed 'thernfelvEs | 
from conqueſts made at the expence of fo much trek. 
"ſure and ſo much blood, conſiderably" retarded, "it 
8 leaſt, if not intirely loſt, Ao | 
Extentof TR two Floridas, part of Loaifans, Hd an G. 
ee nada, obtained at the ſame æra, either cbnqueſt or 
is Nonh treaty, have rendered the Engliſh maſters of all that 
enen. "ſpace, which extends from the river St. Lawrenes tb 
the Miffifippi; ſo that without reckoning Hudſon's 
bay, Newfoundland, and the other Iſtands of Nörth 
America, they are in poſſeſfont of the möſt extenſive 
e that ever was formed upon the face of the 
e. This vaſt territory is diided fem north to 
ry by a chain of high mountains; Nhich alternate“ 
1y receding from and approaching the 6a; leaye be- 
tween them arid the ocean à rich erder of land of a 
hundred and fifty, ture hundred, and ſomietimes kurte 
Hubdred mites im breadth. ' Beyond the Apalathidn 
mountains is an immenfe defert! into fome travellers 
Have ventured as faf a8 eight dundted league with- 
out finding an end tc it. It is dethat the k- 
vets at che exttemity of theſe uncuttivated regſens 
ive” x communication wWirh the Scuth-fea. Tf this 
conjecture, which is not deſtitute ef: probabiſſth, 
| ſhould be confirmed by experfefcegt England HE 
unte in her eolonies All ene ranches of eonimniith 
tion and oommereè of che wortd-" FAS er Wrffeertgs | 
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be ſaid to join the four quarters of the world. From 1 
all her European ports, from all her African ſetthe- yu 
ments, ſhe freights and ſends out ſhips to the new 
world. From her maritime ſettlements in the eaſt 
ſhe would have a direct channel to the Weſt Indies 
| by the Pacific ocean. She would diſcover thole flips 
of land or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus of the | 
freight, which lies between the northern extremities : 
of Aſia and America. By the vaſt extent of her co- 
lonies ſhe would have in her own power all the ave- 
nues of trade, and would ſecure all the advantages 
of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, by having 
the empire of all the ſeas ſhe might aſpire to the ſu- 
premicy of both worlds... But it is not in the deſti- 
ny of any ſingle nation to attain to ſuch a pitch of 
greatneſs. Is then extent of dominion ſo flattering 
an object, when conqueſts are made enly to be loſt 
again? Let the Romans ſpeak | Does it conſtitute 
power, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſhare of the globe, that ſome 
part ſhall always be enlightened | by the rays of the 
ſun, if while we reign in one world we are to lan- 
| guiſh in obſcurity in the other? Let the Spaniards 
Tux Engliſh will be happy, if they can preſerve 
by the means of culture and navigation, and empire, 
which muſt ever be found too extenſive, when it 
cannot be maintained without bloodſhed. But as this 
is the price, which ambition muſt always pay for the 
ſucceſs of it enterpriſes, it is by commetce alone that 
. conqueſts can become valuable to a maritime power. 
Neyer did war procure for any conqueror g territory, 
mote improveable by human induſtry than. that of by 
the northern continent of America. Although the : 
| land in general is fo low, near. the bea, that inmany 
main maſt, even after anchoring in fourteen fatom 
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BOOK yet the coaſt is very eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth 

a 8. 4 , diminiſhes inſenſibly as you advance. From this cir- 
cumſtance it is eaſy to determine exactly by the line 
the diſtance of the main land. Beſides this, the ma- 
riner has another ſign, which is the appearance of 

trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of the ſea, form an 
enchanting object to his view upon a ſhore, which 
preſents roads and harbours without number for the 
reception and preſervation of ſhipping, "48 
Tux productions of the earth ariſe in great 9 
dance from a foil newly cleared; but on the other 
| hand they are a long time before they come to matu- 
rity. Many plants are even ſo late in flower that 
| the winter prevents their ripening; while on our 

1 mo continent, both the fruit and the ſeed of them are ga- 

j | thered in a more northern latitude, _ What can be 
the cauſe of this phznomenon ?. Before the arrival of 
the Europeans, the North Americans, Win! upon 

the produce of their hunting and fiſhery, left their 

lands totally uncultivated. The 8 country Was 
covered with woods and thickets. Under the ſhade 
of theſe foreſts grew a multitude of plants. T be 
leaves, which fell every winter from the trees, forms 
ed a bed three or four inches thick. Before the 
damps had quite rotted this ſpecies. of manure: the 
ſummer came on; and nature, left entirely to herſelf, 
continued heaping inceſſantly upon each other theſe 
effects of her fertility, The plants buried under. wet 
leaves, through which they. wich dificulty made their 
Way in a long courſe of time, became, accuſtomed to 
a long vegetation. The force of culture has not yet 
been able to ſubdue the habit fixed and confirmed | by 
ages, nor have the diſp ofitions of nature | q gots 0 to 


Ants Which not the ec nd a on | 
8 of that omiſſiooũon. 2 


— 
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I Nrlubes almoſt all the trees that are natives of 
our climate. It has alſo others peculiar to itſelf; 
among which are the ſugar maple, and the candlebury 

myrtle. The candlebury myrtle | is a ſhrub which de- 
lights i in a moiſt ſoil, and is, therefore, ſeldom found 
at any diſtance from the ſea. Its ſeeds are covered 


with a white powder, which looks like floor. When 


they are gathered towards the end of autumn, and 
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put into boiling water, there riſes a viſcous body, 


which ſwims at the top, and is ſkimmed off. As ſoon 


as this is come to a conſiſtence, it is commonly of a 


| dirty green colour. To purify it, it is boiled a ſe- 
cond time, when it betolnes tranſparent and acquires 


an agreeable green colour. 


THrrs ſubſtance which in : quality and ecnfiflencs 


is a medium between tallow and wax, ſupplied the 
place of both to the firſt Europeans that landed in 
this country. The dearneſs of it has occaſioned it 
to be leſs uled, in proportion as the number of do- 
meſtic e. hath increaſed. Nevertheleſs as it 


burns ſlower than tallow, is leſs ſubject to melt, and 


has not that diſagreeable ſmell, it is ſtill preferred, 


wherever it can be procured at a moderate price. 


The property of giving light i 18, of all its uſes, the | 


leaſt valuable. It ſerves to make excellent ſoap and 


- 'plaiſters for wounds: it is even employed for the pur- 


poſe of ſealing letters. The ſugar maple merits no leſs 


attention than the candlebury ap: phe; as may becon- 
| ceived from its name. 


Tuts tree, whoſe nature is to Avuriſh by the kde Fg 


of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows to the height 


of an oak. In the wma, of March an inciſion of 
the depth of three or four inches is made in the lower 


part of the trunk. A pipe is put into the orifice, 
through which the juice, that flows from it, is con- 


ke into a — AD to receive it. The Voung | 


- trees 


955 | ; 8 ; - 
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trees are ſo full of this liquor, that in half an hour 
they will fill a quart bottle. The old ones affords 

| leſs, but of much better quality. No more than one 
inciſion or two at moſt can be made without draining 
and weakening the tree, If three or Tour, Pipes are 
applied, it ſoon dies. 


Tux ſap of this tree has naturally the Ae of 


honey. To reduce it to ſugar, it is evaporated by 


fire, till it has acquired the gonſiſtence of a thick 


ſyrup. It is then poured into moulds of earthen 


ware or bark of the bireh- tree. The ſyrup hardens 


as it cools, and becomes a red kind of ſugar, almoſt 


| tranſparent, and pleaſant enough to the taſte, To 


Birds pecu- 
liar to 


North 
America. 


on the ſlighteſt. touch. vw 


give it a whiteneſs, flour is ſometimes mixed up with 
it in the making ; but this ingredient always changes 
the flavour of it. This kind of ſugar is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſes, as that which is made from canes; 
but eighteen or twenty pounds of juice go to the 
making of one pound of ſugar, ſo hat it on be of no 
grout uſe in trade. 
AmM1DST the multitude of birds which inhabit the 


| foreſts of North America, there is bne extremely ſin- 
gular in its kind; this is the humming bird, a ſpecies g 


of which, on account of its ſmallneſs, is called Foiſean 


mouche, or the fly bird. Its beak is long and pointed 
like a needle; and its claws are not thicker than a 
common pin. Upon its head it has a black tuft of 


incomparable beauty. Its breaſt is of à roſe colour, 


and its belly white as milk. The back, wings and 
tail are grey, bordered with ſilver, and ſtreaked with 
the brighteſt gold. The down, Which covers all the 
plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate a. caſt, 


that. 1 it teſembles a velvet flowers whoſe NEAT: "oy : 


ral 


Tus ſpring. is. the only e for mis ct 


vir Its neſt, perched on the middle of a bots © 


covered 


# 
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covered on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh Aan 


and on the inſide lined with a very ſoft down gather - — | 


ed from yellow. flowers. This neſt is half an inch 
in depth, and about an inch in diameter. There 


are never found more than two eggs in it about the 


ſize of the ſmalleſt peas. Many attempts have been 


made to rear the young ones; but they have never 


lived more than three weeks or a month at moſt. 


Tux humming bird lives entirely on the juice wel 


Ronen, Auttering from one to another, like the bees. 


Sometimes it buries itſelf in the calix of the largeſt 4 
flowers. Its flight produces a buzzing noiſe like that 


of a ſpinning- wheel. When tired, it lights upon the 


neareſt. tree or ſtake; reſts a few minutes, and flies 
again to the flowers. Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, 


it does not appear timid; but will ſuffer a man to 
approach within eight or ten feet of it. 


Wnuo could imagine, that ſo diminutive an animal 


could be malicious, paſſionate and quarrelſome? 


Theſe birds are often ſeen fighting together with great 


fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes they give with their 


beak are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, that they are not 


diſtinguiſhable by the eye. Their wings move witk 


ſuch agility, that they ſeem not to move at all. T 


are more heard than ſeen: and their noiſe reſembles | : 


that of a ſparrow. 
I xxss little birds are all impatience.” When 


come near a flower, if they find it faded and mile | 


ed, they tear all the leaves aſunder. The precipita- 
tion with which they peck it, betrays, as it is ſaid, 
the rage with which they are animated. Towards the 
end of the ſummer, thouſands of flowers may been 


ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the fury of pg hum- 
ming birds. It may be doubted, however, whether 


this mark of reſentment is not rather an effect of m 
er en an AH an. deitruive. ER, 


Noarn 
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NorTH AMERICA formerly was devoured by i in- 
ſects. As the air was not then purified, the ground 
cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drained - 
off, theſe little animals deſtroyed without oppoſition 
all the productions of nature. None of them was 
uſeful to mankind. There is only one at preſent, 
which is the bee: but this is ſuppoſed to have been 


carried on from the old to the new world. The ſa- 


vages call it, the Engliſh fly; and. it is only found 
near the coaſts, Theſe circumſtances announce it 


to be of foreign original. The bees fly in numerous 


ſwarms. through the foreſts of the new world. Their 
numbers are continually increaſing, and their honey; 


which is converted to ee W nen wany po 
| ſons with food. 


THe bee is not the only: preſent which Europe has 
had it in her power to make to America. She has en- 
riched her alſo with a breed of domeſtic animals, for 
the ſavages had none. America had not yet aſſoci- 
ated beaſts with men in the labours of cultivation, 


when the Europeans carried over thither in their 


ſhips ſeveral of their ſpecies of domeſtic animals, 


They have multiplied there prodigiouſly ; but all of 
them, excepting the hog, whoſe whole merit. conſiſts 
in fattening himſelf, have loſt'much of that ſtrength 
and ſize which they enjoyed i in thoſe countries from 
whence they were brought. The oxen, horſes and 


ſheep have degenerated in the northern colonies of 


England, though the particular kinds of Sek had aaa 


choſen with great precaution. F | 
WrrnHovuT doubt, it is the Wed "I ations: of 


U l and the ſoil which has prevented the ſucceſs 


of their tranſplantation. Theſe animals, as Well as 


the men, were at firſt attacked by epidemical . 
orders. If the contagion did not, as in the men af- 
fect the principles of generation in them, ſeveral 


ſpecies 25 them at leaſt were with much e | 


| reprody( 
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reproduced. Each generation fell ſhort of the laſt ; 
and-as it happens to American plants in Europe, 8 
ropean cattle continually degenerated in America. 
Such is the law of climates, which wills every peo- 


ple, every animal and vegetable ſpecies to grow and 


flouriſh in its native foil. The love of their na- 
tive ſoil feems an ordiriance of nature - preſcribed 


to all beings, like the ee of OY their ex- 


iſtence. 


"ORE" there are certain eee of as. 


- which form exceptions to the general rule againſt 


tranſporting animals and plants, When the Engliſh 
firſt landed on the North-American continent, the 


wandering. inhabitants of ' thoſe deſolate regions had 


ſcarcely arrived at the cultivation of a ſmall quantity of 

maize. This ſpecies of corn, unknown at that time 
in Europe, was the only one known in the new 
world. The culture of it was by no means difficult. 


European 
grain is care 
ried into 
North Ame- 
rica by the 
liſh. 


The favages contented themſelves with taking off the 


turf, making a few holes in the ground with a ftick, 


and throwing into each of them a ſingle grain, which 
produced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 


The method of preparing it for food was not more 


complicated. They pounded it in a wooden or ſtone 
mortar, and made it into a paſte, which they baked 


under embers. They often eat te" boiled or toufted 
bao: upon the coals. 


Tu maize has many ee 1 ich are- 


uſeful in feeding cattle ; a eircumſtance of great mo- 


ment where there are very few meadows. A hungry, 


light, ſandy ſoil agrees beſt with this plant. The 


ſeed may be frozen in the ſpring two or three times 


without impairing the harveſt. In ſhort it is of all 


plants the one that is leaſt bog ohne by the exceſs of 
* oiture.” DS Fs 


„„ „ Tar 
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Tarts cauſes, which introduced the cultivation 


— of it in that part of the world, induced the Engliſh 


The Engliſh 


fing the ne- 
ceſſity of 
having their 
naval ſtores 
from Ame- 
rica, 


to preſerve and even promote it in their ſettle- 


ments. They ſold it to Portugal, to South Ame- 


rica, and the ſugar iſlands, and had ſufficient. for 
their own uſe. They did not, however, neglect to 
enrich their plantations with European grains, all of 
which ſucceeded, though not ſo perfectly as in their 
native ſoil. With the ſuperfluity of their harveſts, 


the produce of their herds, and the clearing of their 


foreſts, the coloniſts. formed a trade with all the weal- 
thieſt and moſt populous provinces of the new world. 

Tk mother, country, finding that her northern 
colonies had ſupplanted her in her trade with South 
America, and fearing that they would ſoon become 
her rivals even in Europe at all the markets for ſalt 


and corn, endeavoured to divert their induſtry to ob- 


jects that might be more uſeful to her. She wanted 


neither motives nor means to bring about this pur- 


poſe, and had ſoon an Wo oo aA to n it _ 
execution. 


Tux greateſt 8 of the pitch and! tar the Engliſh 


wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by Sweden. 


In 1703, that ſtate was ſo blind to its true intereſt, as 


to lay this important branch of commerte: under the 


reſtrictions of an excluſive patent. The firſt! effect of 
this monopoly was a ſudden and unnatural increafe of 


price. England taking advantage of this blunder 
of the Swedes, encouraged by conſiderable premiums 


3 


the importation of all forts of naval ſtores which 


North America could, furniſh. r PV 


11 1 Wy 


T HER rewards did not immediately produce the ef- 


fect that was expected from them, A bloody war, rag- 
ing in each of the four quarters of the world, prevent- 


ed both the mother « country and the colonies from giv- 


ing to-this beginning revolution in commerce the at- 


tention which it merited. 6 
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; pale modern nations, whoſe-intereſt were . 
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waking this ination, which was only occafioned by « . 


the hurry of a War, for an abſolute proof of inability, 
thought they might without danger lay every reſtric- 
tive clauſe upon the exportation of marine ſtores, that 
could contribute to enhance the price of them. For 


this end they entered into mutual engagements which 


were made public in 1718, a time, when all the ma- 


ritime powers ſtill felt the effects of a Re that had 
continued fourteen. years. 


ENGLAND was alarmed by ſo. 3 a convention. | 


She diſpatched to America men of ſufficient ability to 
convince the inhabitants how neceſſary it was uo 
them to aſſiſt the views of the mother country; and 
of ſuffcient experience to direct their firſt ue Fai 


towards great objects, without, making them. paſs 
| through, thoſe minute details, which quickly extin- 


B The cheapneſs of the commodities furniſhed 


guiſh. an ardour excited with difficulty. In a very 
ſhort time ſuch quantities of pitch, tar, turpentine, 


yards and maſts were brought into the harbours. of 


Great Britain, that ſhe Was enabled to . the na- 


tions around her. 


Tris ſudden ſucceſs blinded the Britiſh govern- 


by the colonies, in compariſon of thoſe which were 
brought. from the Baltic, gave them an advantage, 


"which ſeemed to inſure a conſtant preference. Upon 


this the miniſtry concluded that the bounties might be 


withdrawn. But they had not taken into their calcu- 
lation the difference of freight, which was entirely in 


favour of their rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this 


branch of trade, and made them ſenſible of their error. 


In 1729, they Tevived the bounties: which though 5 
they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſufficient 


to give to the vent of American ſtores. the greateſt ſu- 
periority at leaſt in Epgland, over thoſe of the north- 


— 


ern nations. 
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Tat woods, though they conſtituted: the principal 


"— riches of the colonies, had hitherto been overlooked 


by the governors of the mother country. The pro- 
duce of them had long been exported by the Engliſh 
to Spain, Portugal, and the different markets in the 
Mediterranean, where it was bought up for building 
and other uſes. As thefe traders did not take in re- 
turn merchandiſe ſuffieient to complete their cargoes, 
it had been a practice with the Hamburghers, and 
even the Dutch to import on their bottoms the pro- 

| duce of the moſt fertile climates of Europe. This 
double trade of export and carrying the merchandife 
of other nations had confiderably augmented the Bri- 
tiſh navy. The parliament, being informed of this 
advantage, in the year 1722, immediately exempted 
the timber of the colonies from all thoſe duties of 
importation, which Ruffiati, Swediſh and Daniſh 
timber are ſubject to. This firſt favour was followed 
by a bounty, which, at the ſame time that it compre- 
hended every ſpecies of wood in general, was princi- 
pally calculated for thoſe, which are employed in 
ſhip-building. An advantage ſo. conſiderable in it- 
ſelf would have been greatly improved, if the colo- 
nies had built among themſelves veſſels proper for 
tranſporting cargoes of ſuch weight ; if they had 
made dock yards, from which they might have fur- 
niftied complete freights ; and finally, if they had 
aboliſhed the cuſtom of burning in the ſpring the 
leaves which had fallen in the preceding autumn. 
This abſurd praQtice deftroys all the young trees, 
that are beginning in that ſeaſon to ſhoot out; and 


leaves only the old ones, which are too rotten For uſe. 


Tt is notorious, that veſſels conſtructed in America, 
or with American materials, laſt but a very ſhort 
time. "This inconvenience may ariſe from ſeveral 
; cauſes ; ; but that, which has Jes been mentioned, me- 


rits 
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rits the greater attention, as it may be ealily.1 JOY? 
Beſides timber and maſts for ſhips, America is capa- 


cultivation. of hemp and flax. 
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Tk French proteſtants, who, when ien ro 


their country by a victorious prince become infected 
with a ſpirit of bigotry, carried their national induſ- 
try into all the countries of his enemies, and taught 
England the value of two commodities of the utmoſt 
importance to a maritime power. Both flax and hemp 
were cultivated with ſome ſucceſs. in Scotland and 
Ireland. Yet the manufactures of the nation were 
chiefly ſupplied with both from Ruſſia. To put a 
ſtop to this foreign importation, it was propoſed to 
grant a bounty to North-America of 135 livres (Gl. ) 
for every ton of theſe articles. But habit, which is 
averſe from every thing that is new, however uſe- 


ful, prevented the coloniſts at firſt from being allured 


by this bait. They are ſince reconciled to this boun- 
ty; and the produce of their flax and hemp; ſeryes to 
keep at home a conſiderable part of 45, ooo, ooo of 
livres (1,968, 750l.), which went annually out of 
Great Britain for the purchaſe of foreign linens. It 
may, perhaps, in time be improved ſo far as to ſupply 
the whole demand of the kingdom, and even to ſup- 
plant other nations in all the markets. A ſoil entirely 
4treſh, which coſts. nothing, does not ſtand. i in need of 
manure, is interſected by navigable rivers, and may be 
cultivated by flaves, affords ground for immenſe ex- 
pectations. To the timber and canvas requiſite for 


ſhipping we have yet to add iron. The northern parts 


of America furniſh this commodity which aſſiſts in 


acquiring the gold and ſilver Wat flow ſo abungant- 
ly in the ſouthern. 


Tris. moſt ſerviceable of: dk ſo neceifary: to 
mankind, was unknown to. the Americans, till the 
Europeans 


England be- 
gins to get 
iron from 
North Ame- 
rica. 


ble of furniſhing likewiſe ſails and rigging, by the ä 


\ 
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peans taught them the moſt fatal uſe of it; that 
of making weapons. The Engliſh themſelves long 
neglected the iron mines, which nature had laviſhed 
on the continent, where they were ſettled. That 
channel of wealth had been diverted from the mother 
country by being clogged with enormous duties. 
The proprietors of the national mines, in concert 
with thoſe of the coppice woods, which are uſed - in 
the working of them, had procured impoſts to be laid 


on them that amounted to a prohibition. By corrup- 


tion, intrigue, and ſophiſtry, theſe enemies to the pub- 
lic good had ſtifled a compttition, which would have 
been fatal to their intereſts. At length the govern- 


ment took the firſt ſtep towards a right conduct. The 


importation of American iron into the port of Lon- 
don was granted, duty free; but at the ſame time it 


was forbidden to be carried to any other ports, or 


even more than ten miles inland. This whimſical 


reſtriction continued till 1757. At that time the ge- 
neral voice of the people called upon the parliament to 
. repeal an ordinance ſo manifeſtly contrary to every 
principle of public utility, and to extend to the whole 
kingdom a privilege which had been pon 8775 


fively to the capital. LN 
TRHOVOR nothing could be more Fable than 


this demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. | 


Combinations of intereſted individuals were formed 
to repreſent, that the hundred and nine forges worked 


in England, not reckoning thoſe of Scotland, pro- 
duced annually eighteen thouſand tons of iron, and 
employed a great number of able workmen; that the 
mines, which were inexhauſtible, would fave ſupplied 
- a much greater quantity, had not a perpetual appre- 


henſion prevailed that the duties on American iron 


would be taken off; that the iron works carried on in 
e e wenne annually one hundred and ninety- 


— 
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eight thouſand cords of underwood, and that thoſe B — * 
woods furniſhed moreover . bark for the tann Comms 
ries and materials for ſhip-building ; and that the 
American iron, not being proper for ſteel, for mak- 
ing ſharp inſtruments, or many of the utenſils of na- 
vigation, would contribute very little to leſſen the 
importation from abroad, and would have no other 
effect than that of putting a op to the ks, ae of 
Great Britain. 
T'HESE groundleſs repreſentations Id no weight | 
with the parliament, who ſaw clearly that unleſs the 
price of the original materials could be leſſened, the 
nation would ſoon loſe the numberleſs manufac- 
cures of iron and ſteel, by which it had ſo long been | 
enriched ; and that there was no time to be loſt in put- 
= ting a ſtop to the progreſs other nations were'making 
in theſe works. It was therefore reſolved that the free 
importation of iron from America ſhould' be permit- 
ted in all the ports of England. This wiſe refolution 
WAS accompanied with an act of juſtice. '; The pro- 
prietors of coppices were by a. ſtatute of Heary: the 
eighth forbidden to clear their lands: but the parlia- 
ment took off this prohibition, and left them at li- 
berty to make uſe of their eſtates as ey n think 
proper. 
PxRvlous to theſe tepulations; Gee Britain uſed 
to pay annually eo Spain, Norway, Sweden and Ruſ- 
ſia ten millions of livres (437,500l. ) for the iron ſhe 
purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly leſſened, 
and will ſtill decreaſe. The ore is found in ſuch 
quantities in America, and is ſo eaſily ſeparated from 
the ground, that the Engliſſi do not deſpair of having 
it in their power to furniſh Portugal, Turky, Africa, 
the Eaſt-Indies, and every country in the world with 
which they have! mo" W connections. 
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PERHAPS, the Engliſh may be too ſanguine in their 
repreſentations of the advantages they expect from fo 
many articles of importance to their navy. But it is 
ſufficient for them, if by the aſſiſtance of their colo- 
nies they can free themſelves from that dependence in 
which the northern powers of Europe have hitherto 
kept them, with regard to the equipment of their fleets. 
- Formerly their enterpriſes might have been prevent- 
ed or at leaſt interrupted by a, refuſal of the neceſſary 
materials. From this time nothing will be able to 
check their natural ardour for the empire of the ſea, 
which alone can inſure to them the empire of the new 
world, 

AFTER having paved the way to that grand object, 

by forming a free, independent navy, ſuperior to that 
of every other nation; England has adopted every mea- 
ſure, that can contribute to her enjoyment of a ſpecies 
of conqueſt ſhe has made in America, not ſo much 
by the force of her arms as by her induſtry. 
bounties judiciouſly beſtowed, ſne has ſucceeded ſo far 
as to draw annually from that country twenty milli- 
on weight of. pot-aſhes. The greateſt progreſs has 
been made in the cultivation of rice, indigo and to- 
bacco. In proportion as the ſettlements, from their 
natural tendency, ſtretched further towards the ſouth, 
' freſh projects and enterpriſes ſuitable to the nature of 
the ſoil ſuggeſted themſelves. In the temperate and 
in the hot climates, the ſeveral productions were ex- 
pected which neceſſarily reward the labours of the 
cultivator. Wine was the only article that ſeemed ta 
be wanting in the new hemiſphere; and the Engliſh, 
who have none in nn, were ger to produce 
ſome in America. £3 

Uron that immenſe continent the Engliſh are in 
poſſeſſion of, are found prodigious quantities of wild 
vines, which bear grapes, ** in colour, 2 

an 
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and quantity, but all of a ſour and difagreeable flavour. 


It was ſuppoſed that good management would give 
theſe plants that perfection, which unaſſiſted nature 


had denied them; and French vine-drefſers were 


invited into a country, where neither public nor 
private impoſitions took away their inclination to 
labour by depriving them of the fruits of their induſ- 
try. The repeated experiments they made both with 
American and European plants, were all equally un- 
ſucceſsful. The ju e of the grape was too watery, too 
weak, and almoſt impoſſible to be preſerved in a hot 


climate. The country was too full of woods, which 
attract and confine the moiſt and hot vapours ; the 


ſeaſons were too unſettled, and the inſets too nume- 


rous near the foreſts to ſuffer a production to grow up | ; 


and proſper, of which the Engliſh and all other nati- 
ons who have it not are ſo ambitious. The time will 
come, perhaps, though it will be long firſt, when 
their colonies will furniſh them with a liquor, which 
they envy and purchaſe from France, repining in- 
-wardly that they are obliged to contribute towards 
enriching a 'rival, whom they are anxious to ruin. 
This diſpoſition is cruel. England has other more 
gentle and more honourable means of attaining that 
. proſperity ſhe is ambitious of. Her emulation may 
be better and more uſefully exerted on an article now 
cultivated in each of the four quarters of the globe; 
this is ilk ! the work of that little worm which clothes 
mankind with the leaves of trees digeſted in its en- 
* filk ! that double prodigy of nature and of art. 
A vxxy conſiderable ſum of money is annually ex- 
poses from Great Britain for the purchaſe of this 
rich production; which gave riſe about thirty years 
ago to a plan for obtaining ſilk from Carolina; the 
mildneſs of the climate, and the great abundance of 


| mulberry trees ſeemed favourable to the projet. Some | 


attempts 
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mall have provided hands in proportion to the extent 
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Switzers into the colony, were more ſucceſsful than 
could have been expected. Yet the progreſs of this 

branch of trade has not been anſwerable to ſo promiſ- 
ing a beginning. The blame has been laid on the in- 
habitants of the colony, who buying only negro men, 
from whom they received an immediate and certain 
profit, neglected to have women, who with their chil- 
dren might have been employed in bringing up ſilk- 


worms, an occupation ſuitable to the weakneſs of that 


ſex, and to the tendereſt age. But it ought to have been 
conſidered, that men coming from another hemiſphere 
into arude uncultivated country, would apply their firft 
care to the cultivation of eſculent plants, breeding cat- 
tle, and the toils of immediate neceſſity. This is the na- 
tural and conſtant proceeding of well-governed ſtates. 
From agriculture, which is the ſource of population, 
they riſe to the arts of luxury and the arts of luxury nou- 
riſh commerce, which is the child of induſtry and pa- 
rent of wealth. The time is, perhaps, come, when the 
Engliſh may employ whole colonies in the cultivation 
of ſilk. This is, at leaſt, the national opinion. On 


the 18th of April 1769, the parliament granted a 


bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven years on alt raw filks 
imported from the colonies ; a bounty of 20 per cent. 


for ſeven years following, weed for ſeven years after 


chat a bounty of 15 per cent. If this encouragement 


produces ſuch improvements as may reaſonably be ex- 
pected from it, the next ſtep undoubtedly will be the 

cultivation of cotton and olive trees, which ſeem par- 
ticularly adapted to the climate and ſoil of the Eng- 


1iſh colonies. There are not, perhaps, any rich pro- 
ductions either in Europe or Aſia, but what may be 
tranſplanted and cultivated with ſucceſs on the vaſt 


continent of North America, as ſoon as population 


and 
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| and fertility of ſo rich a territory. The great object B 00K Sh 
of the mother country at preſent is the peopling e of — 
her colonies. 

T xx firſt perſons, who landed in this defert and fk „ 
vage region were Engliſhmen, who had been perſecut- England 
ed at home for their civil and religious opinions. _ E 

Ir was not to be expected that this firſt emigration merican co- 
would be attended with important conſequences, lonies. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain are ſo ſtrongly at- 
tached to their native ſoil, that nothing leſs than ci- 
vil wars or revolutions can incline thoſe among them 
who have any property, character, or induſtry, to a 
change of climate and country: for which reaſon, the 
re- eſtabliſſiment of public tranquillity in Europe was 
likely to put an inſurmountable bar to the JD o 
American cultivation. 

App to this, that the Engliſh, though naturally 
active, ambitious and enterpriſing, were ill-adapted 
to the buſineſs of clearing the grounds. Accuſtomed 
to a quiet life, eaſe and many conveniences, nothing 
but the enthuſiaſm of religion or politics could ſup- 


port them under the labours, miſeries, wants and ca- 
lamities inſeparable from new plantations. 


Ir is further to be obſerved, that, though England 
might have been able to overcome theſe difficulties, 
ſhe ought not to have wiſhed to do it. Without 
doubt, the founding of colonies, rendering them flou- 
- rig; and enriching herſelf with their productions, 
was an advantageous proſpe& to her; but thoſe ad- 


vantages would be dearly purchaſed at the K 1 of 
her own population. © 


HAPPILY for her, the intolerant and deſpotic ſpirit, 
that prevailed in moſt countries in Europe, forced 
numberleſs victims to take refuge in an uncultivated 

tract, which, in its ſtate of deſolation, ſeemed to im- 
Plore that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it offered to the 


* | 
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BOOK unfortunate. Theſe men, who had eſcaped from the 


rod of tyranny, in croſſing the ſeas, abandoned all the 
hopes of return, and attached themſelves for ever toa 
country, which at the ſame time afforded them an 
aſylum and an eaſy quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good for- 
tune could not remain for ever unknown. Multi- 
tudes flocked from different parts to partake of it. 
Nor has this eagerneſs abated, particularly in Germa- 
ny, where nature produces men for the purpoſes either 
of conquering or cultivating the earth. It will even 
increaſe. The advantage granted to emigrants, 
throughout the Britiſh dominions, of being naturaliz- 
ed by a reſidence of ſeven years in the colonies, ſuffi- 
ciently warrants this prediction. | 

WriLE tyranny and perſecution were e deſtroying 
population in Europe, Engliſh America was begin- 
ning to be peopled with three ſorts of inhabitants. 
The firſt claſs conſiſts of freemen. It is the moſt nu- 
merous ; but hitherto it has viſibly degenerated. The 


Creoles in general, though habituated to the climate 


from their cradle, are not fo robuſt and fit for labour, 
nor ſo powerful in war as the Europeans; either be- 


cauſe they have not the improvements of education, 


or are ſoftened by nature. In that foreign clime the 


mind is enervated as well as the body: endued with a 
quickneſs and early penetration, it hath a ready 


conception, but wants ſteadineſs, and is not uſed to 
continued thought. It muſt be a matter of aftoniſh- 


ment to find that America has not produced one good 


poet, able mathematician, or man of genius in any 
ſingle art or ſcience. The Americans poſſeſs in gene- 
ral a readineſs for acquiring the knowledge of every 
art or ſcience, but not one ſhews any ſuperior talent 


for any one in particular. More early advanced, and 
arriving at a ſtate of maturity ſooner than we do, they 


are much behind us in the latter part of life. 
6 PERHAPS) 
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PERHA Ps, it will be ſaid, that their population is BOOK 
not very numerous, in compariſon of that of all Eu- EEE 
rope together; that they want aids, maſters, models, 
inſtruments, emulation in the arts and ſciences ; that 
education is too neglected, or too little improved. 

But we may obſerve, that in proportion, we ſee more 
perſons in America of good birth, of an eaſy com- 
petent fortune, with a greater ſhare of leiſure and of 
other means of improving their natural abilities, 
than are found in Europe, where even the very me- 

thod of training up youth is often repugnant to the 
progreſs and unfolding of reaſon and genius. Is it 
poſſible that although the Creoles educated with us 

have every one of them good ſenſe, or, at leaft, the 
majority of them, yet not one ſhould have ariſen to 
any great degree of perfection in the ſlighteſt purſuit ; 

and that among ſuch as have ftaid in their country no 

one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a confirmed ſuperio- 

rity in thoſe talents which lead to fame ? Has nature 
then puniſhed them for having croſſed the ocean? 

Are they a race of people for ever degenerated by 
tranſplanting, by growth and by mixture? Wilt not | 
time be able to reconcile them to the nature of their 
climate? Let us beware to judge of future events, be- 

fore we have the experience of ſeveral centuries. Let 

us wait till education has corrected the inſurmounta- 

ble tendency of the climate towards the enervatin; 
pleaſures of luxury and ſenſuality. Perhaps, we ſhall 

then ſee that America is propitious to genius, and the | 
arts that give birth to peace and ſociety. A new Olym- | 
pus, an Arcadia, an Athens, a new Greece will pro- 1 
duce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the Archipelago | 
that ſurrounds it, another Homer, a Theocritus, 250 

eſpecially an Anacreon. Perhaps, another Newton 

is to ariſe in New Britain! From Engliſh America 

without doubt will proceed the firſt rays of the ſcien- 


Ces, 
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ces, if they are at length to break through a ſky ſo 
long obſcured with clouds. By a ſingular contract 
with the old world, in which the arts have paſſed 
from the ſouth ee the north, we ſhall find that in 
the new world, the north ſerves to enlighten the ſouth- 
ern parts. Ta the Engliſh clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and a new 


univerſe will-ariſe out of their hands for the glory and 


happineſs of mankind. But it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould take ſteps conformable to this noble deſign, and 
aim by juſtice and laudable means to form a ſet of peo- 
ple fit for the creation of a new world. This! is what 
they have not done. 

T nx ſecond claſs, of their as was formerly 
compoſed of malefactors which the mother country 
tranſported after condemnation to America, and who 


were bound to a ſervitude of ſeven or fourteen years 
to the planters who had purchaſed them from the 
courts of juſtice. Theſe corrupt men, always diſpoſ- 


ed to commit freſh crimes, have at length been uni- 


verſally neglected. 


T'HEY have been replaced by. indigent __ 


whom the impoſlibility of ſubſiſting in, Europe has 


driven into the new world. Having embarked with- 


out being able to pay for their paſſage, theſe wretched 


men are at the diſpoſal of their nee WhO fells 
them to whom he pleaſes, 


Tris ſort of ſlavery is Gor: A longer: or A 73 3 
but it can never exceed eight years. If among theſe 


emigrants there are any. who. are not. of age, their ſer- 


vitude laſts till they arrive at that period, which is 
W at tyenty-ong. fox. 9 boys, a d eighteen for the 


irls. A 

Nous of choſe Who a1 are 8 have. a $- | 
to marry. without the approbation of their PAP. 
* ſets What price he chooſes on his conſent. . 
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any one of them runs away, and is retaken, he is to B 28 K 
ſerve a week for each day's abſence, a month for eve 

ry week, and ſix months for one. The proprietor 

who does not think proper to receive again one who 

has deſerted from his ſervice, may ſell him to whom 

he pleaſes, but that is. only for the term of the firſt 

contract. Beſides neither the ſervice nor the ſale car- 

ry any ignominy with it. At the end of his ſervitude, 

the contracted perſon enjoys all the rights of a free 

citizen. With his freedom, he receives from the maſ- 

ter whom he has ſerved, either implements for huſban- 

am or utenſils proper for his wor. | 

Bur with whatever appearance of Jules this ſpe 

cies of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt part of 

the ſtrangers who go over to America under theſe con- 

ditions, would never go on board a ſhip, if they were 

not inveigled away. Some artful kidnappers from the 

fens of Holland ſpread themſelves over the Palatinate, 
| Suabia, and the cantons of Germany, which are the 

beſt peopled or leaſt happy. There they ſet forth with 

raptures the delights of the new world, and the for- 

tunes eaſily acquired in that country. Simple men, 

ſeduced by theſe magnificent promiſes, blindly follow 

theſe infamous brokers engaged in this ſcandalous 

commerce, who deliver them over to factors at Am | 

ſterdam or Rotterdam. Theſe, either in pay with the | 

Britiſh government, or with companies who have un- | 

dertaken to ſtock the colonies with inhabitants, 'give 
a 4 gratuity to the men employed in this ſervice} Whole 

families are ſold without their knowledge to maſters | 
at a diſtance, who impoſe the harder conditions upon EN | 

them, as hunger and neceſſity do not permit the ſuf- | 

ferers to give a refuſal. The Engliſh form their ſup. 1 

plies of men for huſbandry, as princes” do for War; 

for a purpoſe indeed more uſeful and more humane, 

but by the ſame artifices. The deception is perpetu- 


ally 
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BOOK ally carried on in Europe, by carefully ſuppreſſing all 
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correſpondence with America, which might unveil a 
myſtery of impoſture and iniquity, too well diſguiſed 
by the intereſted principles which gave riſe to it. 
Bur in ſhort there would not be ſo many dupes, 


if there were fewer victims. It is the oppreſſion of 


government which makes theſe chimerical ideas of 
fortune be adopted by the credulity of the people. 
Men, unfortunate in their private: affairs, vagabonds 


or contemptible at home, having nothing worſe to fear 
in a foreign climate, eaſily embrace the proſpect of a 


better lot. The means made uſe of to retain them in 
a country where chance has given them birth, are on- 
ly calculated to excite in them a deſire to quit it. It 
is vainly ſuppoſed that they are to be confined by pro- 
hitions, menaces, and puniſhments: theſe do but ex- 
aſperate them, and drive them to deſertion by the ve- 
ry forbidding of it. They ſhould be attached by 
milder means, and by future expectations; whereas 
they are impriſoned, and bound: man, born free, is 
reſtrained from attempting to exiſt in regions, where 
heaven and earth offer him an aſylum. It has been 
thought better to ſtifle him in his cradle than to let 
him ſeek for his ſubſiſtence in ſome favourable cli- 
mate. It is not judged proper even to leave him the 


choice of his burial-place.—Tyrants in policy theſe 


are the effects of your laws ! People, er then are 
your rights ? #76 


ls it then become neceſſary to hy open to „ the nati- 
ons the ſchemes that are formed againſt their liberty ? 


Muſt they be told, that by a conſpiracy of the moſt 


odious nature, certain powers have lately entered in- 
to an agreement, which muſt deprive even deſpair 


Itſelf of every reſource? For theſe two centuries paſt, 
all the princes of Europe have been fabricating in 
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e, Ader ast long nth 
chain with which the people are eneompaſſed on eve- 
ry fide, At every negociation freſh nis were added 
to the chain ſo artificially contrived: Wars tended 


not to make ſtates more extenſive, but fubjeRs-more 


cabmifhive, by gradually-ſubſiituting-inilitary- go- 


vernment in lieu of the mild and gentle inſtuence of 


laws and'merality.. The ſeveral fovereigns have all 
equally ſtrengthened themſelves in theit tyranny by 


333 


B Be 


their conqueffs, er by theft loflts: When they wers 


victorious, they" reigned by their armies; whett hum⸗ 
bled by defeat, they held the command by the mites 


ty of cher 'puſifldnimous ſubjects ; if they were Siehe 
competitors br àdVerfaries from motives" öf Ambition, 


they entered into league of allianeez only to aggra⸗ 


vate the ſervitude of 'theit 7: If they tedet's 


provinces they-exhaufted every ocher that they might 
bither Tee6Ver ie, er indemnify thethfelves' by theo" 
If they acquitted da new ohe/ the haughtinefd they f- 
— of it was che oeuαj n of cruelty And ec ; 


tortion wirküg They borrowed ene of zhother by 


1 aft and invention, Whether of pee or of 


that might concur (oriſertities 60 fomietit Hatural 


— rivalitilp; ſometiities" to oblitetate the 


character of the nations; a there” kad beef 4 theit 
nent among the Tülers 10 fübect the nutions 


one by means of another to the deſpotiſm they Hack 


cotiſtantly been preparing for tre. Ve people who 


all groan — Tefs ſecretly; be not blinded with 
reſpect to you Eondition; "theſe wo never” enter- 


tained af affectiorr for you are come now ndt to 
have any fear for vn, In te ektremity of wretch⸗ 
edneſs one ſingle reſoeurce remained for you; that of 
_ i eee that . Ae War | 
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1 have 1 nn 3 
to one another deſerters, who for the moſt part en- 
Ede by compulſion or by, fraud, haye à right to 
eſcape; not only villains,who in reality ought not to 
find a refuge any where; but indifferently all their 
ſubjects, whatever may be the n © abliget 
them to quit their country. 

Tus all ye.uphappy labourers, who find — _ 

abſiſtence nor work in your on countries, after 
haye been ravaged. and rendered barren oo * 


exachions of finance; thus ye die where 


mis fortune to be born, ye have no refuge 3 in the . 
grave. All ye, artiſts and workmen, of eyery ſpecies 
haraſſed by monopoliſts, who are refuſed. the right of _ 
purchaſed, the privileges. of your calling: 155 who. are 
kept for your. whole life in the work ſhop, for the 


| purpoſe of enriching a privileged factor; ye whom a 


foot, to torture; ; and to that eternal re 


e born in thoſe eee ſtates, here 


court - mourning leayes for months 
bread or wages; never ehect hs e a country 
where ſoldiers and guards, keep. you. impriſoned; go 
wander, in deſpair, and die of regret... If ye venture 
to complain, your cries. will be re-echoed and loſt in 
the depth of a dungeon z if ye make ;your, eſcape, Je 
will be purſued even beyond mountains and rivers; 
ye will, be ſent back, or given up, bound hand and 
raint to which 
you have been condemned from your birth. Do you 


bkew iſe, whom, nature, has endowed, with a free ſpi- 


rit,, independent of prejudice and exror, who dare tq 
think and talk like men, do you eraſe. from your... 


minds every idea of truths natute and humanity. Ap: 
plaud every attack made on Four: country and Your. 
fellow-citizens, or elſe maintain a. profound filence | 


in the receſſes of obſcurity and concealment... All. * 


condition 


1. ob the Rl . of e Fo to 
been entered into by the ſeveral princes, and ſealed | | 


by a treatyʒ recollect the inſcription. Dante has en- 


graven on the gate « of his infernal region: Voi <> ens 
tate, laſciate omai ogni r 5 NL on = nm” heres | 
leave behind you every hope. 

Wear | is there then no 2 remaining: . 
yond the ſeas? Will not England open her colonies 
to thoſe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her domi- 
nion to the inſupportable yoke of their own country ? 
What occaſion has ſhe for that infamous band of 
contracted ſlaves, ſeduced and debauched by the 

ſhameful means employed by every ſtate to inereaſe 5 
| their armies ?. What need has ts of thoſe Nr ä 


N in the ber x64 The an Nn Ga oo re 
effectually, and they ſeldom ED the victims of 
the barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant, But fill 
what muſt be the burthen of a man's life who is con» 
demned to languiſh in eternal flavery 70 Some hu- 
mane. ſectaries, chriſtians who look for virtues in the 
' goſpel, more than for opinions, have often been de- 

ſirous of teſtoring to their ſlaves that liberty for which 
they cannot receive any adequate compenſation; but 
they have been a long time withheld by a law. of the 
ſtate, which ditected that an aſſignment of a ſufficiency 


for ſubliſtence ſhould be made. to thoſe who were fer 
at liberty. 3 
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Lr us rachel fays. they have 1 
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BODK off by flaves ; by the fondnefs' they have for 15 
2 Ms they attempt to Juſtify by 1 to allevi 
ate their ſervitude; and by the opimon ſo readily hs | 
tertaihed that they, do not complain'sf a ftate, which 
is by time changed Intd nature: "theſe" are the ſo= 
phiſms of ſelf-love, calculated to appeaſe the elamours 
of conſcience. The g 0 of mankind are hot 
born with evil die tions, r prone | to do ill by 
choice; but even among thoſe whom nature ſeems to 
ve formed ju and 06d, there are but few who poſ- 
ſeſs à foul fuffcientſy difintereſted; courageous and 
great, to do any good 28 en, if "they r mul fa ifice 
fome advantage for it. oc 
Bor ſtill che quakers ave lately" ſet an e | 
which ought't6 make an epocha in the hiſtory of fe. 
Ugton and h\imaiiity. In one of their aſſemblies, 
Where Every one 6f the e Baithful; who Ebticeives Him- 
ſelf Woved by the fmpilſe of the Haly Spirit ; has a 
right bt feat ng ; one of the bfernten, Who Was 
elf undoubtedly "infptted on chis . ceafioh, aroſe 
und fad: „“ Hot Jong en ſhall We have two. con- 
ei" ciences, two "meaſures, two [cales; one in our 
. 6wn favour, one. for che! ruin of Jui neighbour ur, 
* pls falſe Ts it for us, ; brethren, to com- 
ain at this weden, that the e of 7% | 
land wiſhes to ate i, and to imp poſe upon us 
w the yoke of = 55 without leaving 750 TEN ri | 
of Ae te Ih ue for this century paſt, we ih ve 
Ye? calmly 9 part of 55 by keepin, 
«In bonds of, the har argent favery men ' who are our 
"equals and our e 7 What have thoſe un- 
& happy men dane dc us, whom nature had ſeparatf 
4% ed from us by barriers To formidable, 57 our 
- _ayarice has ſought after throup = 
de Wrecks, and brought. away from Ne rp f 0 
bern bands, ef from keit dark foreſts inhabited 


2 44 "ef 66 h # 


86 by * What « crime. ha been 2 of, 
955 way gn? ſhould. be torn av hep en which \ 
ce fed them without toil, and. that they ſhould be © 
<< tranſplanted by us to a land where they periſh un- 
« der the labours of ſervitude ?. Father of Heaven, 
<< what family haſt Thou then created, in which the 
40 elder born, after having ſeiged on the property of 
« their brethren, are Rill reſolved. to compel them, 
4c. with ſtripes, to manure with the blood of their 
«veins and the ſweat of their brom that very inhe- 
< ritance of Which they have been robbed ? Depla- 
ce rable race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize 

< over them; in whom we extinguiſh. every power of 
15 the ſoul, to load their limbs and. their bodies with 
« "burthens ; ; in whom we efface the image of God, 


© > + 


«6 A the N of maphogil,. A, 75 e and 


4 man. 1 5 3 com 3 be indu 
5 example to repair an injuſtice authoriz, 
9% < the crimes. and plunders of two (centuries; 
i men tag long degraded; at length -raiſe to Heaven 
| — their arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
in tears of gratitude Alas theſe unhappy mor- 


1118 e * ch the. Kaves 
: in Penſylvania were ſet at liberty. A revolution ſo 
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ce tals have hitherto ſhed no cage? 55 2 of: de- 
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holds from Heaven the righ 
there is no ſhadow of liberty left for civilized riatibns, 
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people inclined to toleration. But let us not expect 
ſimilar inſtances of heroiſm in thoſe countries which 
are as deep ſunk in barbariſm by the vices attendant 
on luxury, as they have formerly been from igno- 
rance, When a goyernment, at once both prieſtly 
and military, has brought every thing, even the opi- 


nions of men, under its yoke ; when man, become an 


impoſtor, has perfuaded Ne 17 multitude that he 
of o pprefling the earth ; 


Why ſhould they not take their e on he, By 


. people of the torrid zone? 
Nor to mention the Pepulstion of the negides; 


which may amount to 300, ooo ſlaves, in 1750 a mil- 
lion of inhabitants were reckoned in the Britiſh pro- 
vinces of North America, There muſt be at preſent 
upwards of two millions; ſince it is proved by unde- 


niable calculations that the number of people 4oubles 
every 15 or 16 years in ſome of thoſe provinces, and 
every 18 or 20 in others. 80 rapid an increaſe m 


| Have two ſourees; the firſt is that number of Iriſh- 
men, Jews, Frcachavs: Switzers, Palatines, ' 'Mo ora- 


vians, and Saltzburghers, who after having been 
worn out with the political and religious troubles 
chey had experienced in Europe, have gone in 


of peace and quletneſs in theſe diſtant climates, The 


ſiecond ſource of that amazing increaſe ariſes from 


the climate itſelf of the colonies, Where experience z 


fi has ſhewn that the people naturally doubled their 


numbers every five and twenty years. The obſer- 
- vations of Mr. Fan a th _ mow truths evi 


Wh 22 


. 107 0 every where in proportion to the number of 
4 * family are ** 125 2 2 
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Tun numbers of the people, FO that Sis, 
marriages; and that number increaſes as the means 
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Fefe marry early. In a ſoeiety, whoſe [4 on 
is a mark of its antiquity; the rich alarmed at the 

expences which female luxry brings along with it, 
engage as late as poſſible in a ſtate, which it is diffi- 
cult to enter into, and expenſive to maintain; and 
che perſons, who have no fortunes, paſs their days 
in a celibaey which diſturbs the married ſtate. The 
maſters have but few children, the ſervants have none 


at all; and the artificers are afraid of having any. 
This circümftance is ſo evident, eſpecially in ps 


towns, that the population i in them is not kept up to 
its uſual ſtandard, and that we conſtantly find there 
are a greater number of deaths than births. FHappi- 
1y for us this decreaſe has not yet penetrated into 
the country, where the conſtant practice of 5 
up the deficiency of the towns, gives a little mo 
ſeope for population- But the lands being every 
where occupied, and let at the higheſt rate, thoſe who 
Cannot acquire property of their own, are bired b) 
thoſe Who are in poſſeſſion of it. Rivalſhip, owing 
the multitude of workmen, lowers the price of labour, 
and the ſmallneſs of their profit takes away the —4 
and the hope of, as well as the abilities requiſite for 
Increaſe by r Suck! 5 the n NA 
Ener. 90 8 9 
Tur of Aden ag an appearance we 
© quite contrary nature. Tracts of land, waſte and un- 
cultivated, are either given away, or may be obtained 
for ſo moderate a price, that a man of the leaſt turn for 
labour, is furniſhed in a ſhort time with an extent, 
which while it is ſufficient to rear a numerous family, 
will maintain his poſterity for a conſiderable time. The 
inhabitants, therefore, of the new world, induced like- 
wife by tlie elimate, marry in greater numbers, and at 
a earlier time of life, than the inhaditants of FRO. 
12 238105 N. S wv $3.31 18 here 
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KS Where one hundred enter into the married ſtate in Ru⸗ 
moge, there are two hundred in America, and if we 
reckon four children to each marriage in ourclimates, 
we ſhould allow, at leaſt, eight in the new hemiſphere, 
we multiply. theſe families by their produce, it will 
appear that in leſs than two centuties, the Britiſh 
northern colonies will arrive at an immenſe degree of 
population, unleſs the mother country ſheuld eon 
Hoot trie ſomę Obſtacles to impeſte its natural progress. 
of che he. TRART are now peopled with healthy and rabuſ 
ei of a ſtature aboye the common ſige. Theſe Cre- 
colonies of les are more lively; and come to their full growth 
North = y9OReY, than the Europeans, but do not live ſo long, 
Americs. The inhabitants are; ſupplied with great plenty of 
every thing requilite, for food, by the low price f 
meat, fiſh, grain, game, game, fruits, eyder, vegetables. 
Clothing. is not ſo eaſily. procured, - that: being. ſtill 
very dear, whether it be brought from Europe, or 
. the country. - Manners are in the ſtate they 
ould be among young colonigs,.-and: people giren 
. cultivation, who are, not yet poliſhed nor cor» 
- by reſiding in great cities. Throughout the | 
families in general, there reigns, oeconomy,  neatneſs, = 
and regularity, Gallantry, and gaming, the paſſions = 
of indolent opulence; ſeldom interrupt that happy | 
tranquillity. The ſex are till what they ſhould be, 

gentle, , modeſt, , compaſſionate, and uſeful z they / 
are. in. poſſeſſion, of \thale virtues which perpetuate 
dhe empire of their charms. ., The! men are engaged 
in their firſt oecupations, the Care. and improvement 
of their Kun g which will be the fupport of 
their poſterity, , One general ſentiment. of benevo- 
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Jence ynites every: family. Nothing contributes o 


this union ſo much 85 2. certain, equality. of ſation, 
A ſecurity rhat .ariſcs, from property, hope, and a 
general facility of increaſing, i it; in a word, nothing 
e to it ſo mae a8 the reciprocal "I 
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dence in which: all men live, with reſpect to their 290% 


wants, j 
the purpoſes of their pleaſures. Inſtead of luxury, 
which brings miſery in its train, | inſtead of this afſlict- 
ing and ſhocking contraſt, an univerſal eaſe wiſely 
dealt out in the original diſtribution of the lands, has 
by the influence of induſtry given riſe in every breaſt 
to the mutual deſire of pleaſing; a deſire, without 


doubt, more ſatisfactory than the ſecret diſpoſition to 


injure our brethren, which is inſeparable from an ex- 
treme inequality of fortune and condition. Men ne- 
ver meet without ſatisfaction hen they are neither in 
that ſtate of mutual diſtance which leads to indiffe- 
rence, nor in what way of civalſhip which borders on 
hatred, They come nearer together and unite in ſo- 
cieties; in ſhort, it is in the colonies that men lead 
ſuch a rural life as was the original deſtination of 


mankind, beſt ſuited to the health and increaſe of the 


ſpecies: probably they enjoy all the happineſs conkſt- 
ent 3 the frailty of human nature. We do not, in- 


8 = 


fined enjoyments, the means and expence of which .. 
wear out and fatigue the ſprings of the ſoul, and bring 
on the vapours of melancholy which ſo, naturally fol- 
low the diſguſt ariſing from ſenſual enjoyment: but 
there are the 5 be of domeſtic. life, the mutual 
attachments of parent and children, and conj 
love, that paſſion ſo pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul 


ttat can taſte it, and deſpiſe all other gratifications. 


This is the enchanting proſpect echibited throughout 
North America. It is in the wilds of Florida and 
Virginia, eyen in the foreſts of Canada, that men are 
enabled to continue in loye during their whole liſe 
what was the object of their firſt affection, chat in- 
nocence and wür, IPRS W NE loſs 1 8 
ne e lee and I "22 BEE. 
| af boron | | 5 * 
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ned to the neceſſity of ſocial oonnections for 
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Ix there be any Germaner wanting to tlie happi- 
niſv'of Britiſh America, it is that of forming one en- 
tire nation. Families are there found ſometimes re- 


Thefe coloniſts, in 


whatever ſpot ne or Altern may have placed 
- them, all preſerve with a prejudice not to be worn 


out, their mother tongue, | their partialities and the 


cuſtoms of their on country. Separate ſchools and 


churches hinder them from mixing with the hoſpita-- | 
ble people, who afford them a place of refuge. Still 
eſtranged. from this people by worſhip, by manners, 


and probably, by their feelings, they harbour ſeeds 


of diſſention that may one day prove the ruin and to- 


tal overthrow of the colonies. The only preſervative 


What kind 


_ of govern- 


ment is 
bliſbed in 


de Britih 
colonies of 
| wg 


by preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with horror ever thing 


againſt" this diſaſter depends oy on . Weugütt 

of the governments they belong to. | | 
Be governments muſt not be ider thoſe 
range conſtitutions of Europe, which are an abſurd 
mixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh Ameri- 
"ca was wiſe or happy enough not to admit any eccle- 
Taftical power: being from the beginning inhabited 


that might rivive the idea of it. All affairs that in 
che other parts of the globe are determined by the ec- 


_ dlefiaftical courts, are here brought before the civil 


magiſtrate, or the national aſſemblies. The attempts 
made by the members of the Engliſh church to eſta- 


bpliſh their hierarehy in that country, have ever been 


abortive, notwithſtanding the ſupport given them by 


the mother country: but ſtill they are equally con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration as well as thoſe of other 


ſekts. ; None but catholics have been excluded, on 


t their refuſing thoſe oaths which the public 


tranquillity ſeemed to require. In this view Ame- 
Jean government bas deſerved the greateſt com- 


ä ; 
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mendation ; but in | other reſpes, it is not o well 
combined. | 

Policy, in its aim and principal object bs 
the education of children. They both tend to form 
men, and ſhould be in ſeveral reſpects ſimilar to each 
other, . Savage people, firſt united in ſociety, require 
as much as children to be ſometimes led on by gentle 
means, and ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion. For 
want of experience, which alone forms our reaſon,.as 
theſe ſavages are incapable of governing themſelves in 
the ſeveral changes of things and the various concerns 
that belong to a riſing ſociety, the government that 
_ conducts them ſhould itſelf be enlightened, and guide 
them by authority to years of maturity. Thus it is 
that barbarous nations are naturally ſubject to the 
oppreſſiye yoke of deſpotic power, till in the advanced 
Rate of ſociety their intereſts teach chem to conduct 
themſelyes. N 


CiyiLizep nations, like young men, more or c 0 
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advatced* not in proportion to their abilities, but from 


the conduct of their early education, as ſoon. as 
become ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and right, re- 
quite to be managed and even attended to by their go- 


vernors. A ſon well educated ſhould engage in no 


_ undertaking without conſulting his father; à prince 
on the contrary, ſhould make no regulations without 
_ conſulting his people. further, the ſon, in refolutions 
where he follows the advice of his father, frequently 
hazards nothing but his own happineſs; in all that a 
prince ordains, the happineſs of his people i is concern 
ed. The opinion of the public, in a nation hat 
thinks and ſpeaks, is the rule of the government: and 
the prince ſhould never thwart that opinion without 


public reaſons, nor oppoſe it without having firſt con- 


Ned go yur of uw r Government is to - 
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lic indignation. From whence does this difference 


with che füpreme authority. epr ſentatives, « of. the 
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6 Hatte by ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful authority, as 


North America. 
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model all its forms according to public opinion: this 

it Is well known, varies with manners, habits, and 
information. So that one prince may without find- 
ing the leaft reſiſtance do an act of authority, not to 
be revived by his ſueceſſor, without exciting the pyb- 


ariſe 7 The firſt cannot have thwarted an opinion that 
was not ſprung up in his time, but the latter maỹ 
have openly counteracted jt a century after. The 

firſt, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, may, with- 
out the knowledge of the public, haye taken a ſtep 
the violence of which he may have ſoftened or made 
amends for by the happy ſucceſs of his goyernment; 5 
the other, ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed the public 


may perpetuate its firſt abuſes. Public — — 4 
is generally the reſult of opinion; and the general 
opinion is the rule of government : and becauſe pub- 
lic opinion governs mankind, kings for this. reaſon 
become” the rulers of men. Governments then as 
well 'as opinions ought. to improve and advance to 
perfection. But what is the rule for opinions among 
an enlightened people? It is the permanent intereſt of 
fociety, the fafety and advantage of the nation, This 
Intereſt! is modified by the turn of events and ſituati- 
ons; public AGE and the form of. the govern- 
ment follow theſe ſeveral modifications. This is the 
ſource of all the forms of government, eſtabliſhed by 
"the Engliſh, who are rational and free throughout 
PRE government pr Nova Scotia, of o one of the pro- 
vinces in New England, New Vork, New Jerſey, 
Virginia the two Carohpas and Georgia is ſtiled 
"royal ; becauſe the king. of E ngland is there vel 


people form a * houſe, | as in the mother coun- 
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: a ſelect council approved by the king, intended 
to rp the prerogatives of the crown, repreſents 
the houſe of peers, and maintains that repreſentation 


by the fortune and rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſons in the country, who are members of it. A go- 


vernor convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their a[- 
ſemblies: gives or refuſes aſſent to their deliberations, 
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which receive from his approbation the force of law, 


2? 
till the king, to whom they are tranſmitted, has re- 


jedted them. 


Tun ſecond Kind of govetnaighe which takes place 


in the colonies, is known by the name of Proprie 


government.” When the Engliſh firſt ſettled in 92 


diſtant regions, a rapacious and actiye court favourite 


eaſily obtained in thoſe waſtes, which were as large as 


kingdoms, a property and authority without bounds. 


A bow and a few ſkins, the only homage, exacted by | 


the crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 


ſovereignty, or governing as he pleaſed in an un- 


known country: ſuch was the origin of ents : 


in the greater part of the « colonies. | At preſent, 


ryland and Penſylvania are the only provinges. under 
this "fing gular form of government; or rather this i * 


regular ae of ſovereignty. Maryland, i in- 
deed, 0 


18 ifers PR, the roſt ,of the provinces. only by 
re eiving its governor from. the, family of B altimore, '0 


whoſe. nomination is to be approved by the. king. In 


Penſy ylvania, the . named by the > proprietary | 


family, : and conhrmed by the crown, is not ſupport 


by a counci "which. 134 a kind gf ſuperiority, and | 


ke is oblige d to 3 agree with the es a in whom i is 
naturally ly Welte all authori 


ne 145 ono akdich od 
A. THIRD. form, ſtiled by: the Fog 1 : 


gor 


vernment, ſeems more 1 to produce harmony 


cut and 


in the . Win LP reſent | this f ubſiſts only in 
nnectici ode Hand ; but i was formerly 
— | 
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2 K extended to all the provinces in New-England.. It may 
— be conſidered as a mere democracy. The inhabitants 
of themſelves elec, and depoſe all their officers, and 
make whatever laws they think proper, without being 
obliged to have the aſſent of the king, or his having 
any right to annul them. 
Ar length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to the 
acquiſition of Florida, h given riſe to a form of 
legiſlation hitherto unkne 3 throughout the realm of 
Great Britain. Thoſe provinces have been put or left 
under the yoke of military, and conſequently. abſo- 
lute authority. Without any right to aſſemble in a 
national body, they receive immediately from the 
court of London every order of government. 3 | 
Tunis diverlity of governments is not the work I 
the mother country. We do not find in it the traces 
of a reaſonable, uniform and regular legiſlation. It i is 
chance, climate, the prejudices of the times and of 
the. founders of the colonies.that have produced this 
motley variety of conſtitutions. It is not the province 
of men, who are caſt by chance upon a deſert — 15 
| ene legiſlation. ſt 
Alx legiſlation, in its nature, thould aim at 
| | happineſs of ſociety. The means by which it is to 
—_ : - | attain this great end, depend entirely on its natural 
| Aualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky and the 
| foil, are the firſt rule for the legilotar, His reſour- 
ces diQate to him his duties. In the firſt inſtance, 
the local poſition ſhould be conſulted. A number of 
people thrown on 4 maritime coaſt, WII have laws 
more or leſs relative to agriculture or navigation, in 
Syn proportion to the influence the ſea or land may have on 
3 the ſubſiſtence of t e inhabitants who are to people 
| |  that*defert coaſt. If the new colony is led by th 
| courſe of ſome large river far within land, 4 leg SE | 
3 ken regard to 1 e of the ſoit 2 
| | T 26k "49 Ni DO, 3097 eg 
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degree of its fertility, as well as to the 3 B LILY | 
colony will have either at home or abroad by the traf- — | 
ie of commodities moſt condueive to its praſperit . 

Bur the wiſdom of legiſlation will chiefly appear | 
in the diſtribution of property. It is a general rule, 
which obtains in all countries, that when a colony is 
founded, an extent of land be given to every; per ſon 
ſufficient for the maintenance of a family; more 

ſhould be given to thoſe who have abilities to make 
the neceſſary adyances towards improvement; and 
ſome ſhould be reſerved for poſterity, or for addition» . 
al 2 with which zbe eie tims beaug- 5 
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"On rſt chi of a riſing colony. is ſubſiſtence and. 5 
populating.; zathe next is the proſperity likely to fou 
from theſe to ſources... To avoid occaſions of war, : 
whether offenſive, or defenſive; to turn induſtry to- 
wards thoſe objects which are moſt 2 
not to form connections around them, except ſ "ay 
are unavoidable, and may be proportioned to : 
bility which the colony acquires by the * \ 
its inhabitants, and the, nature. of its reſourcesg t 
introduce aboye all things a partial and local ſpirit in 
a nation which: is going to be;eſtabliſhed, à ſpitit of 
union within, and of, peace without; to refer: every. 
inſtitution. to a diſtant, but fixed point; and to make 
every law ſublervient;to:the ſettled. tegula - 
tion which alone! is to effect an increaſe of numbers, 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement: theſe/circums. 
ſtances. make no more than the ſketch. of a legiſlation. 

Tux moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the natute 
of the climate 3 a large field for population is at firſt 
to be laid open by faeilitating matriage, which de- 
pends upon the facility of procuring ſu 3 
Sanctity of manners ſhould be eſtabliſhed by Ppinion. 
In; a e iſland, which is to n ee 
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every phantom. But when people, already 


in life, are to be eſtabliſhed in a riew country, the 
ability of legiſtation conſiſts in removi every injuri- : 

wy d or correct 
ed. If wWe wiſh — Sets de tranſmittec 


ous opinion or habit; which may 


BOOK children, no more would be necsſfary than to leave” 
the principles of truth to unfold themſelves with the 

natural progreſs of reuſon. By proper precautions = 
_ againſt thoſe idle fears; which proceed from ignorance, 

the errors of ſuperſtition ſhould be femoved, till chat 
period when the warmth of the natural paſſistis; for- 
tunately uniting with the rational Powers, diſfipates: 


\ 


to poſterity, we ſhould attend to the ſecond generati- 


on by inſtituting! # Sener and publie education of 


the children- A prince or legiſlator ſhould never 
found | a colony, without previouſſy ſending thither 
ſame proper perſons for the education of youth ; that 


is, ſome governors father than teachers? fer it is of 


leſs moment te tach them what 18 f 


when the people are Afrendy 
morality and virtue, fown fown'in-the meme ate of '# ge 
neration already vitiated; are annihflated im the early 


than to 
guard them from eile Gael edueiticn is inefſeuual; | 


ſtages of manhood by debauchery; and the Eonrtagiort 
of fuch vices as: Rive Already become 'habituaF im fo. 


Tue wy nente yourig meh t r Cons 


formii g e will wholty 


during the remaitider 6f their Ive: or roo 5 ' 


follow any profeſten, or urſuit, they find 
of evi and corbü ry: 
| conduCtenntirely-gppoſite thew principles; example 
Ad iſcourſe: which: diſcokcerts' and” eontbats their 
beſt:rofolutions, 7112976, IS Willig sc 'noqu bg 


tec in every Semsztlon; 2 


B in viſingcedlony, the influenee of the firſt 


tenerbeion may de cotbested by the manners of the 


nn one. The minds of all are prepared for 
wn 1 
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virtue by labour. The neceſſities of life remove all BOOK 


XVIII. 


vices proceeding from 'want of employment. The 


overflowing of its population have a natural tendency 
towards the mother country, where luxury continu- 

ally invites and ſeduces the rich and voluptuous plan- 
ter. A legiſlator, who intends to refine the conſti- 
tution and manners of a colony, will meet with eve- 
ry aſſiſtance he can require. If he is only poſſeſſed 
of abilities and virtue, the lands and the people he 


has to manage will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſo- 


ciety, that a writer can only mark out in a vague 


manner, liable to all the uncertainty of hypotheſes 


that are varied and complicated by an infinity of cir- 


cumſtances too difficult to be foreſeen and combined. 


Bor the chief baſis of a fociety for cultivation or 
commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good and 
evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the ſocial ſtate. 
0 Every nation ſeems to be divided into too irrecon- 
cileable parties. The rich and the poor, the men of 


property, and the hirelings, that is to ſay, maſters - 


: and ſlaves form two claſſes of citizens, unfortunately 
in oppoſition to one another. In vain have ſome mo- 
dern authors wiſhed by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty 
of peace between theſe two ftates. The rich on all 
occaſions are diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the 
poor at little expence ;-and the poor are ever inclined 
to ſet too high a value on their labour: while the 
rich man muſt always give the law in this too une ; 

qual bargain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counter- 
poiſe eſtabliſhed in ſo many countries. The people 
have not wiſhed to attack property which they conſi- 


dered as ſacred, but they have made attempts to fetter | 


it, and to check its natural tendency to univerſal 
power, Theſe counterpoiſes have almoſt always been 


ill applied, as they were but a feeble remedy againſt 


the original evil | in ſociety. It is then to the repar- 


Vor. . B b tition 
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B Sl K tition of lands that a legiſlator will turn his principal 
attention. The more wiſely that diftribution ſhall 
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be managed, the more ſimple, uniform and exact will 
be thoſe laws of the country which chiefly Arete to 
the preſervation of property. 

Tax Engliſh colonies partake, in this ITY of 
the radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitution 
of the mother country. As its preſent government is 


but a reformation of that feudal ſyſtem which had 


oppreſſed all Europe, it ſtill retains many uſages, 
which being originally nothing more than abuſes of 
ſervitude, are ſtill more ſenſibly felt by their contraſt 
with the liberty which the people have recovered. 
It has, therefore, been found neceſſary to join the 
laws which left many rights to the nobility to thoſe 

which modify, leſſen, abrogate or ſoften the feudal 


rights. Hence ſo many laws of exception for one 


original law; ſo many of interpretation for one fun- 


damental; fo many new laws that are at variance with 


the old.. Hence it is agreed, there is not in the 
whole world a code fo diffuſe, ſo perplexed as that 
of the civil law of Great Britain. The wiſeſt men 
of that enlightened nation have often exclaimed _ 
againſt this diſorder. They have either not been 
heard, or the changes which have been produced by 
their remonſtrances, have only ferved 12 inereaſe the 
nn. PO ARR 

By their dependence and their i ignorance the colo- 
ley hiv blindly adopted that deformed and ill- di- 
geſted! code, the burden of which oppreſſed their ancef- 


tors: they have added to that obſcure heap of mate- 


rials by every new law that the times, manners, and 
place could introduce. From this mixture has 8 
ſulted a chaos the moſt difficult to put in order; 5 

collection of contradictions that require much bab 


to reconcile. Immediately there ſprang up a nume- 


Tous 


m. THE kae AND WEST bl 1 
rous body of lawyers to prey upon the lands auf in- 


tune and influence they have acquired in a ſhort time, 

have brought into ſubjection to their rapaciouſneſs 
the valuable claſs of citizens employed in agricul- 
ture, commerce, in all the arts and labours moſt in- 
difpertfably neceſſary for every ſociety ; but almoſt 
fingularly effential to a rifing community. To the 
fevere evil of chicane, which has fixed itſelf on the 
branches, in order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceded 
that of finance, which deſtroys the heart and the root 
of the tree. 


In the origin of the colonies, the coin bord the 


fame value as in the mother country. The Tcarcity 
of it ſoon otcaſioned a riſe of one third. That incon- 
venience was not remedied by the abundanice of ſpecie 
0 came from the Spaniſh colonies; becauſe it 
was: neceffary to tranſmit that. into England in or- 
der to pay for the merchandiſe wanted from thence. 
This was 4 gulph that abſorbed the circulation in 
the colonies, The confuſion occafionied by this con- 
tinual export furniſhed a pretence for the uſe of pa- 
per currency, 

Turn are two forts of it. The firſt has in view 
the encouragement of agriculture, trade agd induſtry. 
Every coloniſt who has more ambition than wealth, 

obtains from the province à paper credit, provided 
hae conſents to pay an intereſt of 5 per cent. fur- 
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| habitants of thoſe new fettled climates. The for- 3X | 


The coin 
current in 
the Engliſh 
colonies in 
North 
America. 


niſhes a ſufficient mortgage, and agrees to repay eve 


ry year 2 tenth of the capital borrowed. By means 

& this mark, which is received without diſpute into 
the public treaſury, and which' their fellow-citizens 
cannot refuſe,” the buſineſs of private perſons is car- 
ried on witk greater diſpatch and eaſe. The govern- 
ment itſelf draws conſiderable advantages from this 
3 becauſe as it receives intereſt and pays 
B b 2 none, 
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BOOK ; 
none, it can without the aid of taxes apply this fund 


— to the important object of public utility. 

Bur there is another ſort of paper, the exiſtence 
of which is ſolely owing to the neceſſities of govern- 
ment, The ſeveral provinces of America had formed 
projects and contracted engagements beyond their 
abilities. They thought to make good the deficiency 
of their money by credit. Taxes were impoſed to 
liquidate thoſe bills that preſſed for payment ; but 
before the taxes had produced that ſalutary effect, 
new wants aroſe that required freſh loans. The debts 
therefore accumulated, and the taxes were not ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer them. At length, the amount of the 

government bills exceeded all bounds after the late 
hoſtilities, during which the colonies had raiſed and 
provided for 25,000 men, and contributed to all the 
expences of ſo long and obſtinate a war. The paper 
thus fell into the utmoſt diſrepute, though it had 
been introduced by the conſent of the ſeveral gene- 
ral aſſemblies, and each province was to be anſwera- 
ble for what was of its own creation. 

Tux parliament of Great Britain obſerved this con- 
fuſion, and attempted to remedy it. They regulated 
the quantity of paper currency each colony ſhould 
create for the future, and as far as their information 
went, proportioned the quantity of it to their riches 
and reſources. This regulation gave univerſal diſ- 
guſt, and in the year 1769, it was amended, 

Parkx, of the uſual figure of the coin, ſtill con- 
tinues to paſs in all kind of buſineſs. Each piece is 
compoſed of two round leaves, glued to each other, 
and bearing on each ſide the ſtamp that diſtinguiſhes 
them. There are fome of every value. In each pro- 
vince beſides a public building for the making of 
them, there are private houſes from whence they are 
diſtributed: the pieces which are much worn or ſoil- 


ed, 
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ed, are carried to ' theſe houſes, and freſh ones receiv= 
ed in exchange. There never has been an inſtance 


of the officers employed in theſe row. 2 5 


been guilty of the leaſt fraud. 


Bor this honeſty is not ſufficient to inſure the pr pro- my 


foerity of the colonies. | Though for forty years | their 
conſumption has increaſed four times as much as their 


population, (from whence it is apparent, that the abi=. | 


lities of each ſubject are four times greater than they 101 


were) yet one may foretell that theſe large eltablith- 


ments will never riſe to that degree of fe for | 


which nature deſigns them, unleſs the reſtraints 
removed, which confine mT 9923 e 1 
and e n trade. VV 


i Ts% 


plied anſctvek ſolely to Fee It was ; not long 
before they perceived that their exports did n not enable 
them to buy what they wanted, and they, therefore, 
found themſelves in a manner compelled to ſet up ſome 
rude manufactures. The intereſts of the mother 


country ſeemed to be affected by this innovation; : 
which was made a matter” of patliamenitary 


in 1 
and diſcuſſed" with all the attention it deter. There Ts 


were meh bold enough to defend the cauſe of the 0 | 
illago 7 


lonifts. They urged,” that as the bulineſs of ti 
did not employ men all the year, it was ty 


oblige them di waſte in idleneſs the time which. the 


py 


land did not te eure that as the produce, of agricul- 


ture and Babe did not furniſh them to the extent 


of their warts, the preventing them from P 
againſt them bea new, ſpeci of induſtry, was Vas in fs 


the prohibition” of manufactures ohly tended to 0 en- 


leſſen, or, perhaps} ſtop tht {ate of them, and to deter 


THe 


reducing them to the greateſt diſtreſs: in Mört, that 
hance the pries; of all provifibns iti à riſing Rate; "to 


The Eng · 
if liſh colonies 
in North 
America 
are ſhackled 
in their in- 
duſtry and 
commerce. 


ſuek perſons as might intend & to ſettle in it, = 
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Tk evidence of theſe, principles was nat to be 
controverted : they were complied with after great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu- 
facture their own cloths themſelves, but with ſuch re- 
ſtrictions as betrayed, how much avarice regfetted, 
what an appearance of juſtice could. not but allow. 
All. communication from one province 19 other on 
this account Was ſeverely, prohibited. hey were 
S under the heavieſt penalties, to  irafkic with 

4. Hos Jer for woo 0 "any dort, ra, ox manufactur- 
ſoweyer, ſome man ufacturers of hats ventured 
9 N . through. theſe reſtrictions. To put a. ſtop 
to what Was termed a heingus diſorderly 1 8 the 
parliament had recourſe to the mean and cruel expe- 
dient of law. A orkman was not at liberty to ſet 
uß for bimſelf till after ſeven. years, apprenticeſhip z 
2 maſter 1 Was not F to. have mere than %o ap- 


| prentices, at a time, nor to. employ any rh in bis 
. work 8g · ns bd ffi a SARI G di CSG f brug) 
"Tron mines, which. ſeepp; to nut im bs 
ac inftruments of their own. independence, were | 
under Nate fill. mare ſevere., 1 
wat to car oh, 8 u. arg, ar rel 
but to the mother. SW Without. being | 
proyjgcd ed ith 0 les. to. welt it, r. Nrchines £9 
- 177 A ammere gs an ils to faſhion, it, they 
had fill le e e e e [do 
IyFORT ATION, 5 9: biefted dc fil -further! fer 
Ktaints. 1 n fore] 9 8 19 15 in, enen 45 
| ttels o or danger. 0 SERA NL frei Sed with gold or 
4 were not = $200, 12 deen ae of 
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J Ar erica. ren Englith 
ed 18 unleſs they. coe immedia I S u ſoma 
port of the eguntry. . The tim. of the colonies ge- 
| ing to ae are to bring back ne merchandiſe hut 
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from the mother 3 except wine from * Ma- 
deiras and the Azores, and ſalt for their fiſheries. 


England's but important reaſons have determined 
the government to relax and abate this extreme ſe- 
verity. The coloniſts are at preſent allowed to carry 
directly ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, grain, meal, rice, 
vegetables, fruit, ſalt, fiſh, «planks, and timber. 


All other productions belong excluſively to the mo- 


ther country. Even Ireland that afforded” an ad- 
vantageous vent for corn, flax, and pipe ſtaves, 
has been n agent them * th an a of Pa Fn og 
n R911 1 10 

Tus 8 which e — af: 


. FIR Si. the right of directing commerce in its whole 
extent throughout the Britiſn dominions. It is by 


this authority it pretends to regulate the connections 
between the mother country and the colonies, to 
maintain; a communication, an advantageous recipro- 
cal re- action between the ſcattered parts of the im- 


menſe empire. There ſhould, in fact, be one power 


to appeal to, in order — finally upon the 
concerns that may be uſeful or Prejudicial to the ge- 
neral good of the whole ſociety! The parliattient” is 


the only body that can aſfume fuch an important 


power. But it ought to empley it to the adviin 


of every member of [ſociety.” This an in viel 
maxim, eſpecially in a ſtate where all the powers are 


formed and directed for "the eu n metern 


. liberty. 1142 4 YY baht {th wa! 


Tn principle of imprchely was Aultendeh 10 
which alone can maintain am equal ſtate of indepen- 
dence among che ſeveral members of à free govern- 
ment; when the colonies\wete-obliged to vent in the 


| mother country all their proidizions,' ever thiofe 


*** when they 


85 . 


ALL exportations were originally to terminate 2 


5 
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Kan, & were obliged to take from the mother country all. 
— kinds of merchandiſe, even thoſe which came from 
foreign nations. This imperious and uſeleſs re- 
ſtraint, loading the ſales and Purchaſes of the Ame- 
ricans with unneceſſary and ruinous charges, has 
neceſſarily leſſened their induſtry, and conſequently 5 
diminiſhed their profits; and it has been only for the 
purpoſe of enriching a few merchants, or ſome fac- - 
tors at home, that the rights and intereſts of the colo- 
nies have thus been ſacrificed. All they owed to 
England for the protection they received from her, 
was only a preference in the ſale and importation of 
all ſuch of their commodities as ſhe ſhould conſume z 
and à preference in the purchaſe and in the exporta- 
tion of all ſuch merchandiſe as came from her hands; 
ſo far all ſubmiſſion was a return of N. er bes. 
yond it all obligation as violence. 
Ix is thus that tyranny: has given birth to ens 
band trade Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effect produced 
by unteaſonable laws. In vain has it frequently been 
3 to the: colonies, that ſmuggling was con- 
trary toithe fundamental intereſt of their ſettlements, 
to-all-reaſon. of government, and to che expreſs. in- 
tentions of law. In yain has it been continually laid 
down in public writings that the ſubject who pays 
duty is oppreſſed hy him ho does not: pay it; and 
that the fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader hy 
diſappointing him of his, lawful profit... In vain have 
precautions, been multipled for preventing ſuch 
| frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the puniſh- 
maaenß of em. The weice of |ntereſt;.reaſon; and 
equity bas prevailel. Serail the numperleſs clamours 
and various attempts of finance. F areign. Importatis | 
ons ſmuggled into North ene, Amount, to on 
third of thoſe which pay dtp If. T 5 60K 


with rd : not atnaltio! V 1 % 51 ad 1011 710% 3 AY 
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7 1 indefinite liberty, or merely reſtrained within 0 
proper limits, will) ſtop the prohibited engagements WY 
of which ſo much complaint has been made. Then 
the colonies will arrive at a ſtate of | affluence," which 
will enable them to diſcharge a load of debt due to 
the mother country, amounting perhaps, to 1 50 mil - 
lions, (6, 56a, fool.) and to draw yearly from hence 
goods to the amount of 108 millions, (4,725, oool.) 
agreeable. to the calculation of American eonſumption 
ſtated by the parliament of Great Britain in 1766. 5 
But inſtead of this pleaſing -proſpeR, which one 1 
would imagine muſt naturally ariſe from the conſtĩtu- 
tion of the Engliſh; government, was there any ne- 
ceſſity by a claim mot to be ſupported among à Free. 
people, to introduce into the colonies with the hard- : 
ſhips of taxation, the ſeeds of diſorder and diſcord; 
and perhaps to kindle a flame Kae is not To” ealy, 
to extinguiſh as to light u: 2 0 
ENGLAND: had juſt emerged from a war, which in 
be called univerſal, pom ws, hat — ＋ 
vickoricus in all the ſeas, and her-conqueſts Had en - renting, 
her dominion with an immenſe territory in in the taxes in the 
Eaſt and Weſt kadies. Such & faden inereaſe gane Nara 
her in the eyes of all the world a-fptendoiir chat muff rice. Whe- 
inevitably exeite;envy and admiration; but Mithin IT 
herſelf ſhe. was continually obliged to lament Ber x12 this 
umphs. Oppreſſed with-a load, of debt to the amount 
.. 'i{ 145,687, 506t.)-that colt 
her an intereſt oÞ111,57734h0Hvres: (4881, rl: | 
9d.) a.yearg/ſhe Was with-difficulty-able to, fu 
the current expences of the ſtate, with a reVenue* 
240, 00. Eures; (20, 50, ol) and that 2 a 
was ſo far from inicreaking, that it was not even sere 
it would. continue. ** . * r e 1D R 2 
Tus land . ue tax than it 
— been in time of peace: nnn 2uſe 
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B00 K and windows reduced the value of that kind of proper- 
VIII. ; | 

i andi an increaſe of ftock on a review of the finan- 
ces ſunk the value of the whole. A terror had been 
ſtruck even into luxury itſelf by taxes laid on plate; 
cards, dice, wines, and brandy. © Commerce could 
not raiſe any further expectations, ſince it paid in eve 
ry, port, at every iſſue, for the merchandiſe of Aſia; 

for the produce of America, for ſpices; filks, for every 

article of export or import; whether manufactured or 

unwrought. Heavy duties had fortunately reſtrained 

the abuſes of ſpirituoys liquors ; but that wis partly 

at the expence of the public revenue: © To compen- 


which are always eaſily found, but dangerous to 
chuſe from the articles of general con “m ption, and 
abſolute necefſity. Duties were laid on the ordinary 


4 on malt, cyder, and 


drink of the common people, 
beer. Every ſpring was ſtrained: every power of the 
body politic had been extendeded to its utmoſſ ſtreteh. 
Materials and workmanſhip: had lo, prudlglobldy riſen 
dn price, that foreigners, whether rivals, or conquers 
ghetition wich the Engliſh, were chab le t6 fupplant 
dae in svery market, even in their bn ports. The 
6. - » commercial aduastage of Britain with every part of 
die world could not be valued at morevthan fifty-fix 
millions of livres, (a, A5.) aud cht ſituntion 
 obliged.her to draw from the balaner 355 ro li- 
VIS, (rs 82628 . ] tapay che areas of T,1704000,006 
ure (, 85 500l.)/ which: ßoreigners had placed in 
her public funds. e en e en een n 
Tux criſis! was a vialent one. It was ums to give 
dhe people lame relief. They could not be enfetf by 
a diminution of expences, thoſe being"inevitdtile;"ei- 
ther. for the purpoſe. of improving the cohqueſts pur- 
chaſed by ſuch a.Joſs of blood-and treaſure4 or to re- 
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ſtrain the [reſentment of the Houſe of Bourbon; four- Þ 
ed by the humiliations of the late war, and the ſacri-- 
nes of the:late- peace. As other means did not oc- 


cur that might ſecure: the preſent as well as future | 


proſperity of che nation, it was thought proper to call 

in the. eolenies to the aid of the mother country, by 
making them bear a part of her burthen. This de- 
terminating ſeemed to be erer r reaſons not to 
| be controyerted. 1 44 201. 0M 336 207. 46> 

Ir is a, fundamental prinele; of all Lhe as of 
every age, that the different wembers which compoſe 
a ſtate, aught 50 contribute towards all its txperices 
in proportign to their reſpedtive abilities. "The ſecu⸗ 


rity. of the; American provinces Fiuites' that "they 
ſhould furniſh, ſuch: a ſhare of 2 


able the mother cauntry co proteth them upon Hoc x 


| caſions. It. wa8s-te- deliver them from rhe mile ations 
they were-expoſed to, that Er land had engaged 1 4 
war which has multiplied * they ce th 

to aid her in bearing or leſſening the weight" of that 

inergaſe afrenbenne. At — Ae they are 

from all apprehenſion of the attempts of a formi 


} 


adverſary,” whichhas been fortunately removed, 922 


they without injuſkies refuſe their deliyeret, when her 


neceſſſties ara preffing, that money which pit, 
their preſervation 7: Has not that generous fate, for 4 


eonſidarahle time, granted encouragement to⸗ the im 


pravement: df their rich productions? Has it Hot hi the. 
rally and gratuitouſſy ad vaneed ſums of money yto 785 
countries whofe la ere yet-uncuſrivathd! ? "Do x 
ſuch benefits: deferve to meet 4 fetum of thief and 
ven of ſervices? bi oo ont a ** 

-: $Ven-worg the media ras patio che Bim 
zevernmeng that they had a right to eſtabliſh taxation 
in the colonies. They availed themfelves of the event 
* the: late war to alſert this lain ſo datigerous to 


liberty. 
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liberty. For if we attend to it, we ſhall find that 


text for every uſurpation of government; as if the 


chiefs of warring nations rather intended to reduce their 
ſubjects to more confirmed ſubmiſſion; than to make 4 
conqueſt over their enemies. The American provin- 
ces were therefore ordered to furniſh the troops ſent 
by the mother country for their ſecurity with a part 
of the neceſſaries requiſite for an army? The appre- 


henſion of diſturbing that agreement which is ſo ne- 


VPeitbont expoſing, rights too precious co be forfeited. 


ple, to. forego-all manufacture made up in: 


—— % 


CI 


faries from without, induced them to comply with 
the injunctions of the parliament 5 but with'fuch pru- 
dence as not to ſpeak of an act they: would neither re- 


je& without occaſioning civil diſſention, not recognize 


ent from Europe..../Thbugh: the trunſgreſion was 
icht, it Vas puniſhed as a diſobedience By a ſuſpen⸗ 5 
. of her privileges. in 10. 201890 cr 198 ©: or” 
Ir was moſt probable, that this attack made on the 
berty of the colony would excite the remonſtrances 

121] light, none of, them complained, This ſtlenes 
yas interpreted to proceed from fear, or from volunta- 
ry ſubmiſhon. Peace, that ſhould leſſen taxes! every 

bete, gave birth in the, year 1554 to that "famous 


Þ 


Ot 


br l Engliſh. colonies of the new continent re. 


v It -apainft this innovation, and their diſcontent . 


CCC 


1. agreement or conſpiracy, the only ons that was 
pethaps conſiſtent with moderate and. civilized peo- 
| the mos 
ther 
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ther country, tilhthe bill they:complained of was re- BOOK 


pealed. The women, whoſe weakneſs was moſt to be 


feared, were the firſt to give up Whatever Europe had 
before furniſhed them with, either for parade or con- 
venience. Animated by their example, the men re- 
jected the commodities for which they were indebted 
to the old world. In the northern countries, they paid 
as much for the. coarſe ſtuffs, made in the country, 
as for fine cloaths which were brbught over the -ſcas. 
They engaged not to eat lamb; that their flocks might 
increaſe, and in time be ſufficient for the cloathing of 
all the coloniſts. In the ſouthern provinces where 
wool is ſcarce and of an inferior quality, their dreſs 
was to be cotton and flax furniſhed by their own cli- 
mate. Agriculture was every neglected, in order 
that the people might qualify themſelves for the bu- 
ſineſs of the manufactures. * 
TRIS kind of indirect and paſſive oppoſition which 
ought to be imitated by all nations who may hereafter 


* 


be aggrieved by the undue exereiſe of authority, pro- 


duced the deſired effect. The Engliſh manufactur- 
ers who had. ſcarce any other vent for their goods 
than their own colonies, fell into that ſtate of deſpon- 


dency, which is the natural conſequence of want of 


employment: and their complaints which could 'nei- 
ther be ſtifled nor concealed by adminiſtration," made 


an impreſſion which proved favourable to the colonies. 
The ſtamp-act was repealed after a violent ſtruggle 


that laſted two years, and which in an age of fana- 
ticiſm, would, doubtleſs, have occaſioned à civil war. 
Bur the triumph of the colonies did not laſt long. 


The parliament had given up the point with the 


XVII. | 


greateſt reluctance: and it clearly. appeared they had 0 


not laid aſide their pretenſions, when in 1767, they 
threw the duties which the ſtamp act would have 


produced, upon all glaſs, lead, tea, colours, paſte- 


* 
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board, and tained paper exportal from England t 
America. Even the patriots themſelves who feetned 
moſt (inclined to enlarge the authority: of the mother 
country over the colonies, could not help condemmi- 
ing à tax, which in its conſequences muſt affect the 
whole nation, by diſpoſing numbers to apply them- 
ſelves to manufactures, who ought to have been foley 
devoted to the improvement of lands; The coloniſts 
have not been the dupes/of this, ary more than of the 
ficſt innovation. It has in vain been urged that go- 


vernment had the power to impoſe whit duties it 


thought proper upon exported goods, fo long as it did 
not deprive the colonies of the liberty of manufactur- 

ing the articles ſubje& to this new tax. This ſub- 
terfuge has been confidered as an infult with regard 


| to a people who being devoted entirely to agriculture, 


and confined to trade only with the mother country, 
could not procure either by their own labour, or by 
their connections, abroad, the necefary articles that 


were fold them at ſo high a price. They thought 


when a tax was to' be! impoſed, it was nothing more 


| than a nominal diſtinction, whether it were levied in 


Europe, or America; and that their liberty was 
equally infringed: by a duty laid upon commodities 


they really wanted, as by a tan upon ſtampt paper, 


which they had been made to conſider as à neceſfa- 

ry article. Theſe intelligent people ſawy that govern- 
ment was inclined to deceive them, and thought it an 
indignity to ſuffer themſelves to be the dupes either of 
force, or of fraud. It appeared to them the ſureſt 
mark of weakneſs and degeneracy in the ſubjects of 
any nation, to overlook all the artful and violent mea- 


ſures, e by. eee n g- 
them. 


Frm didlike they have bew üs thalkhew inigoſts, 


| was not founded on the idea of their being exordi- 


ä 
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| tant, as they did not amount to more than one livre, gb * 
8 ſols (about 18. 3d.) for each perſon: which could - 
give no alarm to a very populous. community, whoſe 
public expence 'never exceeded the an 1 of 
3600, oo livres (157,500l.) 

Ir was not from any eptckienſicn that weir fot- 
tunes would be affected by it: ſince the fecurity 
they derived from the provinces ceded by France in 
the laſt war; the increaſe of their trade with the ſa- 
vages ; the enlargement of their whale and cod fiſhe- 
ries, together with thoſe of the ſhark and the ſeal; 
the right of cutting wood in the bay of Campeachy 
the acquiſition of ſeveral ſugar iſlands ; the opportu- 
nities of carrying on a contraband trade with the 
neighbouring Spaniſh ſettlements: all theſe advan- 

tageous circumſtances were abundantly ſufficient to 
furniſh the ſmall proportion of 'revenue which Bo- 
vernment ſeemed ſo anxious to raiſe, _ | 

- IT was not owing to their concern leſt the colonies = 
ſhould be drained of the ſmall quantity of ſpecie 
which continued in circulation. The pay of eight 

thouſand four hundred regular troops, maintained 
the mother country in North America, muſt bring 
much more coin into He cine than the tax coule 
carry out of it. 
- NerTHER was it an indifirciics towards the mo- 
ther country. The colonies, far from being ungrate- 
ful, have demonſtrated ſo zealous in attachment to 
her intereſts during the laſt war, that parliament had 
the equity to order conſiderable ſums to be remitted to 
them by way of reſtitution, or indemnification. | 
© Nox, laſtly, was it from ignorance of the ang 
tions that ſubjects owe to government, Had not 
even the colonies acknowledged themfel ves bound 
to contribute towards the payment of the national 
debt, though they had, perhaps, been the *6ccafivh 
of 
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BOOK of contracting the greateſt part of it; 'they knew very 
Well that they were liable to contribute towards the 
| expences of the navy, the maintenance of the Afri- 
can and American ſettlements; and to all the com- 
mon expences relative to their own' preſervation and 
proſperity, as well as to that of the mother country. 
Ir the Americans refuſe to lend their aſſiſtance to 
Europe, it is becauſe what would have been granted 
if aſked, was s exacted from them; and becauſe what 
was required of them as a matter of obedience, ought 
to have been raiſed by voluntary contribution. 
Their refuſal was not the effect of caprice, but of 
jealouſy of their rights, which have been aſcertain- 
ed in ſome judicious writings, and more particular- 
ly in ſome. eloquent letters, from which we ſhall 
borrow the principal facts we are going to ſtate on 
2 ſubject which muſt be ne to every nation 
on the globe. | 
_ Duran almoſt two centuries that have aſſed 
ſince the Engliſh eſtabliſhed themſelves in North 
America, their country has been haraſſed by expen- 
ſive and bloody wars; thrown into confuſion by en- 
terpriſing and turbulent parliaments ;z and governed 
by a bold and corrupt miniſtry, ever ready to raiſe | 
the power of the crown upon the ruin of all the pri- 
vileges and rights of the people. But notwithſtand- 
ing the influence of ambition, avarice, faction, and 
tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to raiſe their own 
taxes for the ſupport of the public revenue hath on 
all hands been acknowledged and regarded. | 
Tuts privilege ſo natural and —. to " the 
fundamental principles of all rational ſociety, was 
confirmed by a ſolemn compact. 'The colonies might 
appeal to their original charters, which authoriſe 
them to tax themſelves freely and voluntarily. Theſe 
acts were, in e nothing more than agreements | 


2 | made 
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made with the crown; but even ſuppoſing the prince B 
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had exceeded his authority dy making conceſſion . 


which certainly did not turn to his advantage, long 
poſſeſſion tacitly owned and acknowledged by the 
filence of parliament, muſt conlittute a legal pre- 
ſcription. | 

TRE American provinces hk fill more ä 
tie claims to urge in their favour. They aſſert, that 
a ſubject of England, in whatever hemiſphere he re- 
ſides, is not obliged to contribute to the expences of 
the ſtate without his own conſent, given either by 
himſelf, or his repreſentatives. It is in defence of 
this ſacred right, that the nation have ſo often ſpilt 


her blood, dethroned her kings, and either excited or 
oppoſed numberleſs commotions. Will ſhe chuſe to 


diſpute with two millions of her children, an advan- 
tage which has coſt her ſo dear, and is, perhaps, we 
ſole foundation of her own independence? 

- Tr is urged againſt the colonies, that the Raman 
catholics ding in England are excluded from the 
right of voting, and that their eſtates are ſubjected to 


a double tax. The coloniſts aſk in reply, why the pa- 


piſts refuſe to take the oath of allegiance required by 
the ſtate? This conduct makes them ſuſpected by go- 

vernment, and the jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that 
government to treat them with rigour. Why not ab- 


jure a religion ſo contrary to the free conſtitution of 


their country, ſo favourable to the inhuman claims 


of deſpotiſm, and to the attempts of the crown againſt 


the rights of the people? Why that blind prepoſſeſ- 


ſion in favour of a chureh which is an enemy to all 


others? They deſerve the penalties which the ſtate 


that tolerates them impoſes upon ſubjects of intole - 
rant principles. But the inhabitants of the new 


world would be puniſhed without n offended, 
ADL I Vee itt; A. 7 SC * 
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if they were not able to become ſubjects without ceaſ⸗ 
ing to be Americans. 

Tusk faithful 4 hos likewiſe . tabs ; 
with ſome confidence, that there are multitudes of 
ſubjects in England who are not repreſented; becauſe 
they have not the property required to intitle them 
to vote at an ęlection for members of parliament. 
What ground have they to expect any greater privi- 
leges than thoſe enjoyed by the ſubjects of the mo- 
ther country ? The colonies, in anſwer to this, deny 
that they wiſh for ſuperior indulgences; they only 


want to ſhare them in common with their brethren. 


In Great Britain a perſon who enjoys a freehold of 
forty ſhillings a year, is conſulted in the framing of 2 
tax-bill, and ſhall not the man who poſſeſſes an im- 
menſe tract of land in:America, have the ſame privi- 
lege ? No. That which is an exception to a law, a 

deviation from the general rule of the mother coun- 
try ought. not to become a fundamental point of con- 
ſtitution for the colonies. Let the Engliſh who wiſh 


to deprive the provinces in America of the right of 


taxing themſelves, ſuppoſe for a moment, that the 
houſe of commons, inſtead of being choſen by them, 
is an hereditary and eſtabliſhed tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown ; if this body could 
levy taxes upon the whole nation without conſulting 
the public opinion, and the general inclinations of 
the people, would not the Engliſh look upon them- 

ſelves to be as much ſlaves as any other nation? 
However, even in this caſe, five hundred men, ſur- 
rounded by ſeven millions of their fellow ſubjects, 
might be kept within the bounds of moderation, if 
not by a principle: of equity, at leaſt, by a well- 
grounded apprehenſion of the public reſentment, 
which purſues the oppreſſors of their country even 
* the grave. But the caſe of Americans taxed 


* 
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by the great council of the mother country n Bo: OK 

be irremediable. At too great diſtance to be heard, Conwy 
they would be oppreſſed with taxes without regard to 

their complaints. Even the tyranny exerciſed towards 

them would be yarniſhed over with the glorious ap- 

pellation of patriotiſm, Under pretence of relieving 

the mother country, the colonies would be over-bur- 

thened with impunity. _ 

Wrrtx this alarming prafpeect betore Wein they wi will Whethar 
never fubmit to give up the. right of taxing them- 2 x 
ſelves.” 80 tong as they debate freely on the ſubject ſubmit to 
of public revenue, their intereſts will be attended 5 
or if their rights ſhould ſometimes be violated, they 
will ſoon obtain a redreſs of their grievances, But 
their remonſtrances will no longer have any weight 

with government, when they are not ſupported by the 
right of granting, or refuſing ſupplies towards the 
exigencies of the ſtate. The ſame power which will 
have ufurped the right of levying taxes will eaſily 
uſurp the diſtribution of them. As it dictates what 
proportion or mall ror it will likewiſe diftate 


„ We {- 


them. Such 1 has dern the eee of empires in 
all ages. No ſociety ever preſerved its liberty, after 
it had loſt the privilege of voting in the confirmati- 
on, or eſtabliſhment of laws, relative to the revenue. 
A nation muſt for ever be enſlaved, in which no aſ- 
ſembly or body of men remains, who have the power 

| to defend its rights againſt the encroachments of the 
ſtate by which it is governed. 

Tux provinces in Britiſh America have every rea- 
ſon imaginable to dread the loſs of their indepen- 
dence. Even their confidence may betray them, and 
make them fall a ſacrifice to the deſigns of the mo- 
— „ They are inhabited by an infinite 


C0 2 number | 
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B 14 number of honeſt and upright people, who have no 


— ſuſpicion that thoſe who hold the reins of empire can 
be hurried away by unjuſt and tyrannical paſſions, 
They take it for granted that their mother country 
cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of . maternal . tenderneſs 
which. are ſo conſonant to- her true intereſts, and to 
the love and veneration which they entertain for her. 
To the unſuſpecting credulity of theſe. honeſt ſub- 
jets, who cheriſh ſo agreeable a deluſion, may be 
added the acquieſcence of thoſe who. think it unne- 
ceſſary to trouble themſelves or be diſturbed on ac- 
count of inconſiderable taxes. Theſe indolent men 
are not ſenſible that the plan was, at firſt, to lull their 
vigilance by impoſing a moderate duty; that Eng- 
land only wanted to eſtabliſh an example of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, upon which it might ground future pretenſions; 
that if the parliament has been able to raiſe one gui- 
nea, it can raiſe ten thouſand; and that there will be 
no more reaſon to limit this right, than. there would 
be juſtice in acknowledging it at preſent. But the 
greateſt injury to liberty ariſes from a ſet of ambiti- 
ous men, who purſuing an intereſt diſtin& from that 
of the public and of poſterity, are wholly bent on in- 
creaſing their credit, their rank, and their eſtates. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, from whom they have procur- 

ed employments, or expect to receive them, finds 
them always ready to favour their odious projects, 
by the contagion of their luxury and their vices; by 
their artful inſinuations, and the gerihility of r 
conduct. 

Lx all true patriots then firmly oppoſe the ſnares 
of prejudice, indolence, and ſeduQtion ; nor let them 
deſpair of being victorious in a conteſt in which their 
virtue has engaged them, Attempts will, perhaps, 
be made to ſhake their fidelity, by the plauſible pro- 

poſal of allowing the e of America a 


ſeat 


ar 
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ſeat in parliament, in order to regulate, in conjunc- 
2. | E 4 re . S ie 3 $38 
tion with thoſe of the mother country, the, taxes iq 


; ot oY 8 * iin N ; 16851 4s 5 — 
be raiſed by the nation in general. Such, indeed, is 
the extent, populouſneſs, wealth, and importance o 
the colonies, that the legiſlature cannot govern them 
$404 LIT ee MIA TIL nets OS A LAT FRI 
with wiſdom and fafety without availing itſelf f thi 
3 , ROTH TYING DC USL 
advice and information of their repreſentatives, Bu 
ae CA" 1 l Neri i 
care ſhould be taken not to authoriſe theſe deputies 
to decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 
12 „ e ee 
contributions of their conſtituents. The expoſtula- 


tions of a few men would be eaſily overborne by the 


numerous repreſentatives of the mother country; and 


the provinces,” whoſe inſtruments they would, be, 
would, in this confuſed jumble of intereſts and opjni- 

ons, be laden with too heavy and too uncqual a part 
of the common burthen. Let then the right of ap⸗ 


pointing, 'proportioning and raifing the taxes conti- 


nue to be excluſively veſted in the provincial afſem- 
blies; who ought to be the more jealdus of it at the 
preſent juncture, as the power gf depriving them of 
it ſeems to have gained ſtrengtf by the .conqueſts 
made in the laſt War. ja rol J 9512 f 2 b oy 4 — 
Fxon its late acquiſitions; the mother counts? has 
derived che advantage of extending her fiſheries, and 
ſtrengtbening her alliance with'the ſavages. © Bu 
if this ſucces was of little importance in her eſtima- 
tion, ſhe” perſiſts in declaring, that this increaſe of 
territory has anſwered no end, and produced no ef- 
fect but to ſecure the tranquillity of the colonies. 
The colonies, on the contrary, maintain, that their 
lands, on which their whole welfare depended; have 


decreaſed conſiderably in their yalue by this immenſe 
extent of territory; that their population being di- 
miniſhed, or, at Ieaſt, not incfeaſed, their country 
is the more expoſed to invaſions; and that the ON 


northern provinces are rivalled by Canada, and the 


moſt 


ries, and 
t as. 


— 
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—— K moſt ſouthern by Florida. The coloniſts, who judge 
| 2 of future events by the hiſtory of the paſt, even go ſo 

ad far as to ſay, that the military goyernment-eſtabliſh- 
ed in the conquered provinces, the nameraus troops 
maintained, and the forts erected there, may one day 
contribute to enſlave countries, which have hitherto 
flouriſhed only upon the principles of liberty. 

4 GreaT BRITAIN, poſſeſſes all the authority over 

| her colonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has a 

| right to diſannul any laws they ſhall make. The ex- 

I ecutive power is entirely lodged i in the hands of her 
delegates; and in all determinations of a civil nature, 
an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regulates at diſ- 
eretion all commercial connections, which are allow- 

ed to be formed and purſued by the coloniſts. To 
ſtrain an anthority fo wiſely tempered, would be to 
plunge arifing continent afreſh into that ſtate of con» 
fuſion from which it had. with difficulty. emerged in 
the courle of two centuties of inceſſant labour; and 
to reduce the men, who had laboured to clear the 


_ to the neceſſity of taking up arms in the de- 
nce of thoſe ſacred 8 to which — we 2 


6 4 


| 7 and their 1 i con ſpire to — — A per- 
petual obligation? Shall they ſo. far betray the rights 
they hold ſo.dear, a5 ta wiſh, to enflaye their brethren 
and their children? If, however, it ſhould happen that 
the ine of faction ſhould deviſe ſo fatal a deſign, and 
ſhould „in an hour oy madneſs and intoxication, get 
it patronized by the mother country what ſteps 
ought the as wb to take to ſave: naive: from 4 
* of che moſt odious eee _ 

FORE 


BEFORE: Aer engage in this: political revolution, 
ap will recall to memory all the advantages they 
owe to tlieir country. England has always been 
their barrier againſt the powerful nations of Europe: 
and ſerved as à guide and moderator to watch over 
their preſervation, and to heal thoſe civil diſſentions, 
which jealouſy and rivalſhip too frequently excite be- 
tween neighbouring plantations in their rifinig fate. 
It is to the influence of its excellent conſtitution that 
they owe the peace and proſperity-ttiey enjoy. While 
the colonies live under ſo ſalutary and mild an admi- 
niſtration, they will continue to make a rapid ptogreſs 
in the vaſt field of improvement that opens itſelf to 
their view, and which their buſy will extend to 
the remoteſt deſerts. res e 

Lr the love of their country; however; Bede 
panied with a certain jealouſy of their liberties ; and 
let their rights be conſtantly examined into, cleared 
up and diſcuſſed. Let them ever conſider thoſe as 
the beſt citizens, who are -conftantly calling their 
attention to theſe points. This ſpirit of jealouſy is 
proper in all free ſtates; but it is particularly neceſ- 
ſary in complicated governments, where liberty is 
blended with a certain degree of dependence, ſuch as 


is required in à connection between countries ſepa- 


rated by an immenſe ocean” This vigilance will 
be the ſureſt guardian of the union which ought 
ſtrongly to cement the mother ner, and der lo- 
reer [65 len 121007008, 8 „ 
I thermminifey which is always compoſed of ambi- 
deln men, even in a ſtate, fhould attempt to in- 


creaſe the power of the crown, or the opulence” of 


the mother country at the expence of the colonies, 


the colonies ought to refiſt ſuch an uſurping power 


with unremitted ſpirit. When any meaſure of goyern- 
i — * it ſeldom falls to be 


rectiſied; 
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B . 14 K retified; while grieyances, which are ſuffered" for 


Cn want of courage to redreſs them, are conſtantly ſuc 


ceeded by freſh inſtances of oppreſſion. Nations, in 
general, are more apt to feel, than to reflect; and 
have no other ideas of the legality: .of a; power than 
the very exerciſe of that power. Accuſtomed to 
obey without examination, they, in general, become 
familiarized to tlie hardſhips of government; and be- 
ing ignorant of the origin and deſign of ſociety, do 


not conceive the idea of ſetting bounds to authority. 


In thoſe ſtates eſpecially, where the principles of le- 
giſlation are confounded with thoſe of religion, as one 
extravagant opinion opens a door for the reception of 
a thouſand among thoſe who, have been onee deceiv- 
ed; ſo the firſt encroachments of government pave 
the way for all the reſt. He who believes the moſt, 
believes the leaſt ; 80 and he who can perform the moſt, 
performs the leaſt: and from this double abuſe of cre- 
dulity and authority, ariſe all the abſurdities and evils 
in religion and politics which have been introduced 
into the world, in order to oppreſs the human ſpecies. 
The ſpirit of toleration and of liberty which has hi- 
therto prevailed in the Engliſh colonies, has happily 
preſerved them from falling into this extreme of folly 
and miſery. They haye too high a ſenſe of the dig - 

nity of human nature not to reſiſt man Abe 
at the hazard of their iyes,. Gen 


A rEOPLE ſo intelligent do not want to be told chat 
deſperate reſolutions and violent meaſures cannot be 


juſtifiable, till they haye in vain tried every poſſible 


method of reconciliation. But at the ſame time, they 


know that if they are reduced to the neceſſity.of chuſ- 


ing flavery or war, and taking up arms in defence of 


z their liberty, they. ought: not to tarniſh ſo glorious/a 


cauſe with all the horrors and cruelties. attendant on 
ſedition: and though reſolved not to ſheathe the 


ſword 


% 
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ſword till they have recovered their rights, they ſhould 


make no other uſe of their victory than to procure — 


the re· eſtabl men 'of thats? een ſtate of 11 
independence. 


- LET us, 3 EF care not to And the 


reſiſtance which the Engliſh colonies ought to make to 
their mother country, with the fury of a people excit- 
ed to revolt againſt their ſovereign by a long ſeries of 
exceſſive oppreſſion. When the flaves of an arbi- 
trary monarch have once broken their chain, and 
ſubmitted their fate to the deciſion of the ſword, they 
are obliged to maſſacre the tyrant, to exterminate his 
whole race, and to change the form of that govern- 
ment, under which they have ſuffered for many ages. 

If they venture not thus far, they will ſooner or later 


be puniſhed for having wanted courage to complete 


the whole of their deſign. The yoke will be impoſ- 
ed upon them with greater ſeverity than ever; and 
the affected Jenity of their tyrants will only prove a 

new ſnare, in-which they will be caught and entang- 


led 1 hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 


of factions in an abſolute: government, that neither 
prince nor people ſet any bounds to their reſentment; 
becauſe they know none ini the exerciſe of their. pow - 


er. But 2 conſtitution qualified like that of the 


Engliſh colonies, carries in its principles and the li- 


mitation of its power, a remedy and preſervative 
againſt the evils of anarchy. 


country has removed their complaints by reinſtating 
them in their former ſituation, they ought to proceed 


no further: becauſe ſuch a- ſituation is the Knot 


that a wiſe people have a right to aſpire to. 


Tx colonies could not adopt a plan of abſolute 
zie without breaking through the ties of 


religion, oaths, laws, language, relation, intereſt, trade 
and n n them 2 under the mild 


authority 


When the mother eee, 


Whether ie 
would be of 


'uſe to the 


colonies to 
break thro? 
the ties 
which unite 
them to the 
mother 


country. 
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| ach aue were leſſened, they ſhould peaceably en- 


AND TRADE 


authority of the mother country. Is it to be imagin- 
ed that ſuch a rupture would not affect the principles, 
the conſtitution, and even the exiſtence of the colo- 
nies? Though they ſhould not proceed to the vio- 
lence of civil wars, would they eaſily agree upon a 
new form of government? If each ſettlement com- 
poſed a diſtinct ſtate, what diviſions would/enfue + 
We mav judge of the animoſities that would ariſe 
from their ſeparation by the fate of all communities 
which nature has made to border on each other. But 
could it be ſuppoſed that ſo many ſettlements, where 
a diverſity of laws, different degrees of opulence, and 
variety of poſſeſſions would ſow the latent ſeeds of an 
oppoſition of intereſts, were deſirous of forming a 
confederacy; how would they adjuſt the rank which 
each would aſpire to hold, and the influence it ought 
to have in proportion to the riſque it incurred, and 
the forces it ſupplied ? Would not the ſame ſpirit of 
jealouſy and a thouſand other paſſions, which in a 
ſhort time divided the wiſe ftates of Greece; raiſe diſ- 
cord between a multitude of colonies affociated rather 
by the tranſient and brittle ties of paſſion and reſent- 
ment, than by the ſober principles of a natural and 
laſting combination? All theſe conſiderations ſeem to 
demonſtrate, that an eternal ſeparation from the mo- 
ther country would prove a ny a TENG to 
the Engliſh colonies... ; : [0:63 

.Wx will go one ſtep further, and: ies: that were 
it in the power of the European nations who have 
poſſeſſions in the new world to effect this great re- 
volution, it is not their + intereſt to wiſli it. This 
will, perhaps, be thought a paradox by thoſe” pow- 
ers, who ſee their colonies perpetually threatened 
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with an invaſion, from their neighbours. They, 


doubtleſs, imagine that if the power of the N 


Joy 
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joy their acquiſitions which frequently excite their 18 * 
envy, and invite them to hoſtilities. It cannot b. 
denied that their influence in theſe diſtant regions 
ariſes from the extent or populouſneſs of their north- 
ern provinces: which enable them always to attack 
with advantage the iſlands and continental poſſeſſions 
of other nations, to conquer their territories or ruin 
their trade. But after all, this crown has intereſts in 
other parts of the globe which may counter- act their 
progreſs in America, reſtrain or retard their enter- 
priſes, and fruſtrate their conqueſts by the reſtituti- 
ons they will be obliged to make. 

Wren the ties ſubſiſting between old and new Bri- 
tuin are once broken, the northern colonies will have 
more power when ſingle, than when united with the 
mother country. This great continent, freed from 
all connections with Europe, will have the full com- 
| mand of all its motions. It will then become an im- 

portant, as well as an eaſy undertaking to them, to in- 
vade thoſe territories, whoſe riches will make amends 
for the ſcantineſs of their productions. By the inde- 
pendent nature of its ſituation it will be enabled to 
get every thing in readineſs for an invaſion, before 
any account arrives in Europe. This nation will car- 
ry on their military operations with the ſpirit peculiar | 
to new ſocieties. They may make choice of their 
enemies, and conquer where and when they pleaſe. 
Their attacks will always be made upon ſuch caafts 
as are liable to be taken by ſurpriſe, and upon thoſe 
ſeas that are leaſt guarded by foreign powers: who 
will find — they wiſhed to defend conquer- 
ed before any ſuccours can arrive. It will be impoſ- 
ſible to recover them by treaty, without making great 
conceſſions, or, when recovered for a time, to prevent 
their falling again under the ſame yoke. The colo- 
nies ts deo our abſolute monarchies, me pak 
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haps, be inclined to meet a maſter with open arms, 
who cannot propoſe harder terms their own govern- 
ment impoſes; or after the example of the Engliſh 
colonies, will break the-chain that Aves? erer ſo 1 ig- 
nominiouſly to Europe. 18 8 
LET no motive by any means ee . hs na- 
tions who are rivals to England, either by inſinuati- 
.ons, or by clandeſtine helps, to haſten a revolution, 
which would only deliver them from a neighbouring 
enemy, by giving them a much more formidable one 
at a diſtance. Why accelerate an event which muſt 
one day naturally take place from the unavoidable 
concurrence of ſo many others? For it would be con- 
trary to the nature of things, if the province, ſubject 
to the ruling nation, ſhould continue under its do- 
minion, when equal to it in riches, and the number 
of its inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whe- 
ther this diſunion may not happen ſooner ? Is it not 
likely that the diſtruſt and hatred which has of late 
taken place of that regard and attachment which the 
provinces formerly felt for the parent country, may 
conduce to haſten ſuch a ſeparation? Thus every thing 
conſpires to produce this great diſruption, the æra of 
which it is impoſſible to know. Every thing tends 
to this point: the progreſs of good in the 3 | 
phere, and the progreſs of evil in the old. * 
Al As! the ſudden and rapid decline in our man- 
ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and the 
ſu fferings of the people, will make this fatal cataſ- 
trophe, which is to divide one part of the globe from 
the other, univerſal. The foundations of our totter- 
ing empires are ſapped ; 3 materials are hourly. collect- 
ing and preparing for their deſtruction, compoſed of 
the ruins of our laws, the ferment of contending opi- 
nions, and the ſubverſion of our rights, which were 
the. foundation. of our courage; the the luxury of our 
We courts, 
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courts, and the miſeries of the country; the laſting . A E 

animoſity between indolent men who engroſs all the 

wealth, and vigorous and even virtuous men, who 
have nothing to loſe but their lives. In proportion 

as our people are weakened and reſign themſelves to 
each other's dominion, population and agriculture 
will flouriſh in America : the arts tranſplanted by our 
means, will make a rapid progreſs: and that country 
riſing out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 
of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of the 
globe, and in the hiſtory of the world. O poſterity ! 
ye, peradventure, will be more happy than your un- 
fortunate and contemptible anceſtors. May this laſt 
wiſh be accompliſhed, and conſole the preſent: expir- 
ing race with the hopes that a better will ſucceed to 
it! But leaving the conſideration of future times, let 
us take a view of the reſult of three memorable ages. 
Having ſeen in the beginning of this work the ftate of 
miſery and ignorance in which Europe was plunged 
in the infancy of America; let us examine to what 
ſtate the conqueſt of the new world has led and ad- 
vanced thoſe who have made it. This was the deſign 
of a book undertaken with the hopes of being uſeful : 
if the end is anſwered, the author will have diſcharged 
his duty. to the age he lives in, and to ſociety, - 
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« In the firſt part of this work we endeavoured. to 
deſcribe the ſtate of commerce in Europe before the 
difcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. We. then pro- 
ceeded to trace the ſlow, difficult and tyrannical pro- 
greſs of the ſettlements formed in thoſe diſtant regi- 
ons. Our deſign will be concluded, if we can now 
determine the influence which the intercourſe eſtas 
blifked with the new world has had over the morals, 
government, arts and opinions of the old. Let ug 
* * with religion. 

RI TOTOH in man is the effect of a ſenſe of his 


- misfortunes, and of the fear of inviſible powers. 


Most legiſlators have availed themſelves of theſe 


motives to govern the people, and ſtill more to en- 
| lave them. Some of them have aſſerted that they held 


the right of commanding from heaven itſelf, and it 
is thus that theocracy has been eſtabliſhed. 
Ir the religion of the Jews has had a more ſub- 


lime origin, it has not been always exempt from 


thoſe inconveniencies which neceflarily ariſe from 
the ambition of prieſts in a theocratic form of go- 
vernment. | 

CHRISTIANITY 


1 ut — 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 
CunrtsTIANITY ſucceeded the Jewiſh inſtitution. 


The ſubjection that Rome, miſtreſs / of the world. 


was under to the moſt ſavage tyrants; the dreadful 
miſeries, which the luxury of a court and the main- 
tenance of armies had occaſioned throughout this vaſt 


empire under the reign of the Neros ; the ſucceſſive 
irruptions of the barbarians, who diſmembered this 


great body ; the loſs of provinces either by revolt or 
invaſion : all theſe natural evils had already prepared 
the minds of men for a new religion, and the chang- 
es in politics muſt neceſſarily have induced an inno- 


vation in the form of worſhip. In paganiſm, which 


which had exiſted for ſo many ages, there remained 
only the fables to which it owed its origin, the folly 
or the vices of its gods, the avarice of its prieſts, and 
the infamy and licentious conduct of the kings who 
ſupported them. Then the people deſpairing to ob- 


tain relief from their tyrants open earth, had recourſe 
to heaven for protection. 3 | Tre 


CHRISTIANITY appeared, and afforded them com- 
fort at the ſame time that it taught them to ſuffer with 


patience. While the tyranny: and licentiouſneſs of 
princes, tended to the deſtruction of paganiſm as well 
as to that of the empire; the ſubjects, who had been 
oppreſled and ſpoiled, and who had embraced the new 
doctrines, were completing its ruin by the examples 
they gave of thoſe virtues, which always accompany 


the zeal of new- made proſelytes. But a religion that 


aroſe in the midſt of public calamity, muſt neceſſarily 
give its preachers a conſiderable influence over the 


unhappy perſons who took refuge in it. Thus the 
power of the clergy e 2s it 1 with the. 


goſpel... | 
From the remains of pagan Mbeki and phi- 


loſophic ſets a code of rights and tenets was formed, 


which the ſimplicity of the primitive chriſtians fanc- 
tified 
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v0.0 K tified with real and affecting piety ; but which at the 
ſame time left the ſeeds of debates and controverſies, 
from whence aroſe a variety of paſſions diſguiſed un- 
der and dignified with the name of zeal. "Theſe diſ- 
ſentions produced ſchools, doctors, a tribunal, and a 
hierarchy. Chriſtianity had begun to be manche by 
a ſet of fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowledge but 
that of the goſpel ; it was entirely eftabliſhed by bi- 
ſhops who formed the church. After this it gained 
ground by degrees, till at length it attracted the no- 
tice of the emperors. Some of theſe tolerated chriſ- 
tianity either from motives of contempt or humanity; 
others perſecuted it. Perſecution haſtened its pro- 
greſs, for which toleration had paved the way. Con- 
.nivance and proſcription, clemency and rigour were 
all equally advantageous to it. The ſenſe of freedom 
ſo natural to the human mind, induced many perſons 
to embrace it in its infancy, as it has made others re- 
ject it ſince it has been eſtabliſhed. This ſpirit of 
independence rather adapted to truth than to novelty, 
would neceſſarily have induced a multitude of perſons 
| of all ranks to become converts to chriſtianity, if even 
| the characters it bore had not been parece to in- 
I ſpire veneration and reſpect. 
= 1 Coxs AN TIN E, inſtead of uniting the prieſthood to 
the crown, when he was converted to chriſtianity, as 
they had been united in the perſons of the pagan em- 
perors, granted to the clergy ſuch a ſhare of wealth 
and authority, and afforded them ſo many means of 
future aggrandiſement, that theſe blind conceſſions 


produced an eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, which 4 in proceſs 
of time became intolerable... 


Tris deſpotiſm was carried to its greateſt exceſs, 

| when: a part of Europe ſhook off the yoke,” A monk 
” ſet almoſt all Germany free from it; a prieſt one 
half of France ; and.a king, one half of England for 
WM | CR 
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the ſake of a woman. In other ſtates, many men 
who choſe to follow their own. ideas gave up the te- 


nets of chriſtianity, and the moſt virtuous among 


them, preſerved: only a kind of attachment to the 


purity of its morals, though they conformed exter- 
nally to what was enjoined them by 'the laws of the 


| ſociety in which they lived.” 


Fnxkspom of thought will never become genera 


- 


and, popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, who is naturally 


the inſpector of every thing that is of ſuch public no- 
toriety as to influence the police, ſhould recover the 
rights- that originally belonged to him. Doctrines 
either of-theory or practice are for this reaſon ſubjeRt 
to the controul of government; whoſe power, as well 


as duty, is however confined to the reſtraining of 


what is injurious to the happineſs of the community, 
turbithe peace and union of mankind, 7 

Al ſtates ought to have nearly the ſame moral 
ſyſtem of religious duties, and leave the reſt, not to 
be diſputed between men, becauſe that ought to be 
prevented whenever public tranquillity is diſturbed 
by it, but to the impulſe of every man's conſcience, 


and to the permitting of every thing that does not dif- 


thus allowing divines as well as philoſophers an en- 


tire freedom of thinking, This unlimited toleration 


with regard to all tenets and opinions that mould 
not affect the moral code of nations, would be the - 


only method of preventing ot ſapping the foundations 


of that power, whether ſpiritual or temporal, which 
the clergy aſſume; and which, in proceſs of time, 


has made them become formidable to the ſtate; this, 
is the only way to extinguiſh” inſenſibly the enthuſi- 


aſm of the clergy, and the fanaticiſm of the people. 
Ir is partly'to the diſcovery of the new world that | 


we ſhall: owe that religious toleration which ought 


to be, and certainly will be introduced in the A. 
Perſe» 
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B Lie OK Perſecution, would only haſten the doynfal- of the 
— religions that are now eſtabliſhed. Induſtry. and the 


means of information have now prevailed among the 
nations, and gained an influence that muſt reſtore a 
certain equilibrium in the moral and civil order of 
ſociety : the human mind is undeceiyed with regard 
to its former ſuperſtition. | If we do not avail our=. 
ſelves of the preſent time to re-eſtabliſh the empire of 


_ - reaſon, it muſt neceſſarily. be given vpe new are | 


ſtitions. 

Every thing has bd ic chele two laſt cen- Y 
turies to extinguiſh that furious zeal which ravaged 
the globe. The depredations of the Spaniards 


throughout America, have ſhewn the world to what 


excels. fanaticiſm may be carried. In eſtabliſhing 
their religion by fire and ſword through exhauſted 
and depopulated countries, they have rendered it 


odious in Europe; and their eruelties have contri- 


buted to ſeparate a greater number of catholics from 
the church of Rome, than they have gained converts 
to chriſtianity. among the Indians. The concourſe 
of perſons of all Pg in North America has neceſſa- 
rily diffuſed the ſpirit of toleration into diſtant coun- 
fries, and put a ſtop to religious wars in our climates. 
The ſending of miffionaries has delivered us from 
thoſe turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
country, and who are, gone to carry the firebrands 
and ſwords. of the goſpel beyond the ſeas, | Navigati- 
on and long voyages have inſenſibly detached a great 


number of the people from the abſurd ideas Which 
| ſuperſtition inſpites. The variety of religious wor- 


mips, and the differenee oſ nations, has aceuſtomed 


che moſt yulgar minds to a ſort of indifference for the 
| object that had the greateſt, influence over their ima- 


ginarions. Trade carried on between perſons of the 
moſt oppoſite ſects, e that e hatred, 
384 5 * 
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which was the "cauſe of their” diviſions. It has 
been found that morality and integrity are not incon- 
fiſtent with any opinions whatever, and that irregu- 
larity of manners and avarice are equally prevalent 
every where; and hence it has been concluded that 
the manners of men have been regulated by the dif- 
ference of climate and of ben and 1 8 ſocial 
and national intereſt, | 
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$1Nce an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed between <2 


the two hemiſpheres of this world, our thoughts have 
deen leſs engaged about that other world, which was 


| the hope of the few, and the torment of thi many. 
The diverſity and multiplicity” of objects induſtry 


hath preſented to the mind and to the fenſes, Has di- 


vided the attachments of men, and weakened the force : 


of every ſentiment. The characters of men have 
been ſoftened, and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm as well as 


that of chivalry. muſt neceſſarily have been extin- 


guiſhed together with all thoſe ſtriking extrayas | 
gancies which have prevailed among people who were 
indolent and averſe from labour: The ſame cauſes - 
that have produced this revolution of manners, have | 


yet had a more- fudderi ox ates on the nature of . 


governments. | 
- SocieTY naturally rſates: from e lech ix 
government is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From con- 


ment. 


ſidering the few. wants men have, in proportion to 


the reſources nature affords them; the little affift= 
ance and happineſs they find in a nen ſtate, in 
compariſon of the pains and evils they are expoſed to 
in it; their deſire of independence and liberty com- 


* 


mon to them with all other living beings; together . 
with various other reaſons deduced from the conſti- 


tutions of human nature: from conſidering all theſe 
n it has been doubted, . the ſo- 
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Ok cial ſtate was ſo natural to mankind as it has gene 
Wo rally been thought... wy 


| neſs of his body which has no natural covering, like 
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Bur on the other, hand, the weakneſs and long 
continuance of the infant ſtate of man; the naked- 


that of other animals; the tendency of his mind to 
perfection, the neceſſary conſequence of the length 
of his life; the fondneſs of a mother. for her child 
which is increaſed by cares and fatigues, who after 
ſhe has carried it in the womb for nine months, ſue- 
kles and bears it in her arms for whole years; the 
' reciprocal attachment. ariſing from this habitual con- 
nection between two beings that relieve and careſs 
each other; the numeraus ſigns of intercourſe in an 
organization, which, beſides the accents of the voice, 
common to ſo many animals, adds alſo the language 
of the fingers and of geſtures peculiar to the human 
race; natural events, which in a hundred different 
ways may bring together, or re-ugite wandering and 
free individuals; accidents and unforeſeen wants 
3 oblige them to meet for the purpoſes of hunt- 
ing, fiſhing, or even of defence; in a. word, the ex- 
ample. of ſo many creatures that live collected toge- 
ther in great — ing ſuch as amphibious animals 
and ſea monſters, flights of cranes and other birds, 
even inſects that are found in columns and in ſwarms: 
all theſe fats and. reaſons ſeem. to prove, that men 
are by nature formed. for ſociety, and that they are 
the ſooner diſpoſed to enter into it, becauſe they can - 
not multiply greatly under the torrid zone, unleſs 
they are collecteq into wandering or ſedentary tribes; 
nor can they diffuſe themſelves much under the 
other zones, without aſſociating with their fellows 
creatures, for the prey and the 1 che no- 
N fog hate require. wet 
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Fach the neceffity of aſſociation, ariſes that of 
eftabliſhing laws relative to the ſocial ſtate: that is 
to ſay, of ning, by a combination of all common 
and particular inſtincts, one general combinatio 
that ſhall maintain the collective body and the ma- 
jority of individuals. For if nature directs man to 


his felfow-ereature, it is undoubtedly by a conſe- 


quence of that aniverſal attraction, which tends to 
the preſervation and reproduction of the ſpecies. All 


the propenſities which man brings with him into ſo- 
ciety, and all the impreſſions he receives in it, ought 
to be ſubordinate to this firſt impulſe. To live 9 


to propagate, being the deſtination of every living 


the firft principles of man, ſhould concur in alliſting 
this double end of nature; and that inſtinct, which 
leads him to the ſocial ate, ſhould neceſſarily di- 


rect all moral and political laws, fo as that they hoalg 


be more durable, and contribute more to the happi- 


neſs of the majority of mankind.” Tf, however, we 


conſider merely the effect, we ſhould think that the 
principle of fupreme law of all ſociety has been to 


ſupport the ruling power. hence can ariſe this lin- 
gular contraſt between the end and the means, be⸗ 


tween the laws of nature and thoſe of politics 8 


only anſwer that occurs to this queſtion is; chat | 
Chance firſt lays the plan of governments, and rea- 


ſon improves them. Upon this principle, let us ex 


amine the nature of the governments that have brought 
N to its prefent ſtate of policy. 


ALL che foundations of thoſe ſocieties 27 at pre- 


ant exift are Toft by ſore cataſtrophe, or natural re- 


volution. In all parts we ſee men driven away fu 
ſubterraneous fires, or by war; by inundations, 5 


devouring inſects; by want or famine; and j Joinj 
Win in dern uttinhabited corner of the carth, 1 
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perſing and ſpreading themſelves in places Se 5 


— peopled. Civilization always begins by plunders/and 


order riſes from anarchy. | 

Taz Hebrews, who were forced 155 the RE of 
Egypt to remove into Arabia Petrza, were, at leaſt, 
forty; years forming themſelves into a body, « of troops, 
before they proceeded to ravage Paleſtine, in order 85 
eſtabliſh themſelves there as a nation. 

Tre. ſtates of Greece were founded by Ader 
who deſtroyed ſome monſters, and a gut. number of 

men in order to become kings. 

Roms, it is ſaid, was founded by people who + 
be from the flames of Troy, or was only a retreat 
for ſome banditti from Greece and Italy: but from 
this ſcum of the human race, aroſe a generation of 
heroes. 

Wan, which, . all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman empire, 
made theſe very Romans who were ſo numerous, be- 
come barbarians again. As the diſpoſitions and man- 
ners of the conquering people are generally impreſſed 
upon the conquered, thoſe who had been enlightened 
with the knowledge of Rome at the period when it 
was diſtinguiſhed by its learning, now ſank again in- 
to the blindneſs of ſtupid and ferocious Seythians, 
During the ages of ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength 
always gave the law, and chance or hunger had com- 
pelled the people of the north to invade the ſouthern. 
countries, the various emigrations prevented laws 
from being ſettled in any place. As ſoon as a mul- 
titude of ſmall nations bad deſtroyed a large one, 
many 7 Chiefs or tyrants divided each vaſt monarchy i in 
ſeveral fiefs. The people, who gained no advantage 
by the government of one, or of ſeveral men, were 
N oppreſſed and trampled upon from theſe divi- 
fions oecaſioned by the anarchy of the feudal, ſyſtem, 
x - Trifling 
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Trifing wars were continually kept up between » 20K 
neighbouring towns, inſtead of thoſe great wars that — 
now prevail between nations. 
Tuts continual ferment, however, dase als na- 
tions to eſtabliſh themſelves into ſome regular and 
conſiſtent form of government. Kings were deſirous 4 
of raiſing themſelves upon the ruins of thoſe indivi- | 
duals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of men, by whom 
the commotions were kept up; and to effe& this, 
they had "recourſe to the affiſtance of the people. 
They were civilized, poliſhed, and more rational 
laws were given them. Slavery had depreſfed their LEI 
natural vigour, property reſtored it; and commerce, 
which prevailed after the diſcovery of the new world, 
increaſed all their powers, by exciting univerſal emu- 
lation. ae 

"""Tazsx "changes were attended wich a leide & 
another Kind. The monarchs could not increaſe 
their own* power, unleſs they leſſened that of the 
clergy, and encouraged or prepared the way for the 
diſeredit or bc Auch All innovators. who 


ture and of £94 diſcovered the tris LIN _ 
government. Luther and Columbus appeared; the 
whole univerſe trembled, and all Europe was in com- ; 
motion: but this form left its hotizbn clear for the 
future. The fotmer awakened the underſtandings 
of men, che latter; excited their activity. Since they | 
have laid open all the avenues of induſtry and free- 
dom, moſt of the European nations Have attended 4 
with ſome filecels to the correction or improvement 
of legillatien, upon e N., elicit 15 0 mankind 
entirely depends. We 55090] . 
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20% Turs ſpirit of information and knowledge has not 
— however yet reached the Turks. They have ever 
preſerved a faithful attachment to the maxims of 
Aſiatic deſpotiſm. The ſcimitar, at Conſtantinople, 
is ſtill the interpreter of the Coran. Though e 
Grand Signior may not be ſeen coming in and 
out of the Seraglio, like the tyrant of Morocco, with 
a bloody head in his hand, yet a numerous body of 
guards is engaged to execute theſe horrid murders. 
The people ſometimes maſſacred by their ruler, at 
other times aſſaſſinate the executioner in their turn 
' but. ſatisfied with this temporary v vengeance, they 
think not of providing for their future ſafety, or for 
the happineſs of their poſterity, Eaſtern nations will 
not be at the troub of guarding the public ſafety 
by laws, which it is a laborious taſk to form, to ſettle, 
and to preſerve. If their tyrants carry their oppreſ- 
ſions or eruelties too far, the head of of the vizir is 
demanded, that of the deſpot is ſtruck off, and thus 
public tranquillity i is reſtored. The Janiſſaries make 
_ uſe of no other remonſtrance. Even the moſt 
erful men in the Ein gdom have not the leaſt idea c 
the right of nations. "As perſonal Tafety in Tur 
delt only to people of 4 a mean and abject condi- 
| 22 85 485 chief Families pride Far get in the very. 
r they are expoſed to from the vernment. | 
4 Be vil Ta eee of © rank, is 
not deſtined, like an ring ys perſon, to finiſh his 
s quietly his bed. ne may frequently ſee. 
1. : WS, 47 huſbands haye been jult trangled ex- 
* they have deen derer in « manner ſuit, 
able W 0 emrrs 5 
mp HE Ruſſians and the dps gern, the 
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they have never been able to perſuade any ſenſible 
man, that it was. While the ſovereign makes and 
annuls the laws, extends or reſtrains them, and per- 
mits or ſuſpends the execution of them at pleaſure z 


while his paſſions are the only rule of his conduc; 
while he is the only, the central being to whom eve- 


ry thing tends; while nothing is either juſt or unjuſt, 
but what he makes ſo; while his caprice is the law, 
| and his fayour the ſtandard; of public eſteem; if this 


is not a deſpotic government, what other kind of g0- 
vernment ean it; poſſibly be ? 


"In ſuch a tate of degradation, e ave nnin{ Riv 
flaved as they are they can ſcarce venture to look up 


to heaven. They are inſenſible of their chains, as 
well as of the ſhame that attends them. The powers 
| of their minds weakened. by the effects of ſlavery, 
have not ſuſficient force to diſeover the rights inſepa· 
rable from their exiſtence. It may be 2 matter of 
doubt whether theſe ſlayes are not as culpable as their 


tyrants ; and whether the ſpirit 1 not 


have leſs reaſon to complain of the 


thoſe ho invade her rights, than of the weakners « | 


thoſe, who know. not how to defend them. 
Ir. has however been frequently aſſerted what the 

walk happy form of government would be that of a 

juſt and enlightened deſpotio prince. The abſurdity 


of this. ĩs evident; for: it might eaſily happen that his 
will of this abſolute monarch might be in direct 


poſition; to the will of his ſubjects. In — 


notwithſtanding all his juſtice and all his abilities, he 


would deſerve cenſure to deprive them of their rights, 


even though it were for their ovn benefit. No man 
whatſoe ver is entitled to treat his fellow creatures 


like ſo many -beaſts, Beaſts may be forced to - 
NY | 1 } = 


mo. 


ſome written laws. They can venture to think, or Book 
even to ſay, that their government is limited; but 


— 


— 
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| 1 9 K change a bad paſture for a better; but to uſe rack. 
— compulſion with men would be an act of tyranny. 


If they ſhould ſay, that they are very well where they 
are, or even if they' ſhould agree in allowing, that 
their ſituation is a bad one, but that it is their Wilk 
and pleaſure to ſtay in it, we may endeavour to teach 
them, to undeceive them, and to bring them to juſter 
notions by the means of perſuaſion, but never b 
thoſe of compulſion. The beſt of princes, who ſhou 
even have done good againft the general conſent of 
his people, would be culpable, if it 10 only becauſe 
he had gone beyond his right. He would be culpa- 
ble not only for the time, but even with regard to poſa 
terity: for though he might be juſt and enlightened 
yet his ſucceſſor, without inheriting either his ilk 
ties or his virtues, will certainly inherit his authority, 
of which the nation will become the victim. Let not; 
therefore, theſe pretended maſters of the people be als 
lowed even to do good againſt the general conſent. 
Let it be conſidered that the condition of theſe rulers 
is exactly the ſame as that of the cacique, h being 
aſked whether he had any flaves, anſwered" Slaves? T 


know but one aue in all ny diſtrict, and that is "myſelf. b 


Sw REDEN is ſituated: between Ruſſia and 
Let us examine the hiſtory of its conſtitution, and | 
endeavour if poſſible to find out the nature of it. 

NArioxs that are poor are almoſt neceſſarily wat 
lice; becauſe their very poverty, the burthen of which 
they conſtantly feel, inſpires them ſooner br later 
with a deſire of freeing themſelves from it; and this 
deſire, in proceſs of time, becomes the general ſpirit: 
of the nation, and ſpring of the government. 


Ix only requires a ſuceeflion of ſovereigns fortunate | ; 
in war, to change ſuddenly. the government of ſuch a 


country from the ſtate of a mild monarchy, to that of 
oo al abſolute deſpotiſm, iT * monarch proud of 
it: his 
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his i thinks he will be ſuffered to do 4nd he 
pleaſes, begins to acknowledge no law but his will; 
and his ſoldiers whom he hath led ſo often to victory, 
ready to ſerve him in all things and againſt all men, 
become by their attachment to the prince the terror of 
their fellow- citizens. The people, on the other hand, 
dare not refuſe the chains when offered to them by 
him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that 


which he | holds from their BUEN 0 Srati- 
tude, 


TER yoke impoſed by a ren who has conquer- 


ed the enemies of the ſtate, is certainly burthenſome 
but the ſubjects dare not ſhake it off. It even grows 


heavier under ſucceſſors, who have not the ſame claim 


to the indulgence of the people. Whenever any con- 
ſiderable reverſe of fortune takes place, the deſpot will 
be left to their mercy.. Then, the people irritated by 
their long ſufferings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves 


of the opportunity of recovering their rights. But as 


they have neither views nor plans, they quickly paſs 
from ſlavery to anarchy, In the midſt of this general 


confuſion, one exclamation only is heard, and that j is 


Liberty. But as they know not how to ſecure to them- 
ſelves this ineſtimable benefit, the nation becomes 1 im- 


mediately divided into various factions, which are 
guided by different intereſts. | 


Ir there be one among theſe factions, that e 


of prevailing over the others, that faction ſeparates 


itſelf from the reſt unmindful of the general good: 


and being more anxious to prejudice i its rivals than to 
ſerve its country, it ſides with the ſovereign. From 
that moment there are but two parties in the ſtate, 
diſtinguiſhed by two different names, which, what- 


ever they be, never mean any thing more than roy- 
aliſts and antiroyalifts. - This is the e of great 
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Tux neighbouring powers then act the ſame M 
they have ever acted at all times and in all countries 
upon ſimilar occaſions. They foment jealouſies be. 
tween the people and their prince; they ſuggeſt to the 
ſubjects every poſſible method of debaſing, degrading 
and annihilating the ſovereignty ; they corrupt even 
thoſe who are neareſt the throne ; they occaſion ſome 


form of adminiſtration to be adopted prejudicial both | 


to the whole body of the nation, which it impoveriſh- 
es under pretence of exerting itſelf for their liberty; 
and injurious to the ſovereign, 9 en it re- 


duces to nothing. , 


An monarch then meets with a as many 3 


oppoſed to his, as there are ranks in the ſtate. His will 


is then nothing without their concurrence. Aſſem- 
blies muſt then be held, propoſals made, and affairz 
of the leaſt importance debated. Tutors àre aſſigned 
to him, as to a pupil in his nonage; and thoſe tutors 
are perſons whom he may a e 00 find: in 
intentioned towards him. | 
Bur what is then the Rate of the ang > The 
nei ighbouring powers have now, by their influence, 


- _ thrown every thing into confuſion j they have over- 


turned the ſtate, or ſeduced all the members of it, by 
bribery or intrigues. There is now but one party in 
the kingdom, and that is the party which eſpouſes 
the intereſt of the neighbouring powers. The mem- 
bers of the factions are all pretenders. Attachment 


to the king is an hypocriſy, and avetſion for monarchy 


another. They are two different maſſes to conceal 
ambition and avarice. The whole nation is now en- 
tirely compoſed of infamous and venal men. 
Ir is not difficult to conceive what muſt happen af- 


: ter this. The foreign powers that had corrupted the 


| vation muſt be deceived in their expectations. They 


did not perceive. that they carried matter: — 
Sit L : 155 | the 
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they were deſtroying the power of the nation, while 
they meant only to reſtrain that of the ſovereign, 
which might one day exert itfelf with all its force, 
and meet with no reſiſtance capable of checking it; 
and that this unexpected effect Ga we brought 
about in an inſtant, and by one man. 

'Trar inſtant is come; that man has es; ; 
and all theſe baſe creatures of ' adverſe powers proſ- 
trated themſelyes before him. He told theſe men, 
who thought themſelves all powerful, that they were 
nothing. He told them, I am your maſter ; and they 
—_ unanimouſly that he was. He told them, 
theſe are the conditions to which I would have you 
ſubmit ; and they anſwered, we agree to them. Scarce 
one diſſenting voice was head among them. It is 
impoſſible for any man to know what will be the con- 
ſequence of this revolution, If the king will avail him- 
ſelf of theſe circumſtances, Sweden will never have 


been governed by a more abſolute monarch. If he is 


prudent ; if he underſtands, that an unlimited fove- 
reign can have no ſubjects, becauſe he can have no 


perſons under him poſſeſſed of property; and that au- 
thority can only be exerted over thoſe who have ſome 


kind of property; the nation may, perhaps, recover 
its original character. Whatever may be his deſigns 


or his inclinations, Sweden cannot CC be more 


unhappy than ſhe was before. 

POLAND, which has none but ſlaves within, and 
therefore deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors 
from without, ſtill preſerves, however, the ſhadow 
and the name of liberty. This kingdom is, at pre- 


fent no better than all the European ftates were ten 


centuries ago, ſubject to a powerful ariſtocracy, which 
elects a — in order to make him ſubſervient to its 


will. 


1 
that, perhaps, they acted a part quite contrary to-that ho | 
which a deeper policy would have ſuggeſted ; that — 
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B 2 2 K will. Each nobleman, by virtue of his feudal te⸗ 5 
tis oe; uh nure, which he preſerves with his ſword, as his an- 


ceſtors acquired it, holds a perſonal and hereditary au- 

thority over his vaſſals. The feudal government pre- 
vails there in all the force of its primitive inſtitution. 

It is an empire compoſed of as many ſtates as there 
are lands. All the laws are ſettled there, and all re- 

ſolutions taken, not by the majority, but by the una- 
nimity of the ſuffrages. Upon falſe notions of right 
and perfection, it has been ſuppoſed that a law was 
only juſt when it was adopted by unanimous conſent; 
becauſe it has undoubtedly been thought, that what 
was right would both be perceived and put in practice 
by all; two things that are impoſſible in a national 
aſſembly. But can we even aſcribe ſuch pure inten- 
tions to a ſet of tyrants ? For this conſtitution, which 
boaſts the title of a republic and prophanes it, is only 


a league of petty tyrants againſt the people. In this 


country, every one has the power to reſtrain, and no 
one the power to act. Here, the will of each indivi- 


dual may be in oppoſition to the general one; and 
here, only, a fool, a wicked man, and a madman, iS 


ſure to prevail over a whole nation. wy, 

An, indeed, this government has never prof, per- 
ed; and 8 that enjoys the privilege of electing 
its hogs merely from the jealouſy of its nobles, has 


been only indebted to the jealouſy of its neighbours, 


for not having an hereditary deſpot in the family of a 
foreign conqueror. It was reſerved to our days to 
ſee this ſtate. torn in pieces by three rival powers, 
which have appropriated to themſelves ſuch of its 


provinces as lay moſt convenient for them. May this 
crime of ambition turn out to the advantage of man- 


kind: and by a glorious action of benevolence, may 


the uſurpers break the chains of the moſt laborious 


part of their new people | Their ſubjects will be 
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mote faithful, by being more free ; and being no 
longer ſlaves, will become men. 


Ix a monarchy, the forces ap wills of every in- 
dividual are at the diſpoſal of one ſingle man; in the 


government of Germany, each ſeparate ſtate conſti- 
tutes a body. This is perhaps, the nation that reſem- 
bles moſt what it formerly was. The ancient Ger- 
mans divided into colonies by immenſe foreſts, had no 
occaſion for a very refined legiſlation. But in pro- 
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portion as their deſcendents have multiplied and come 


nearer each other, art has kept up in this country 
what nature had eſtabliſhed ; the ſeparation of the peo- 
ple and their political union; The ſmall ſtates that 
compoſe this confederate republic, preſerve the cha- 
racter of the firſt families. Each particular govern- 
ment is not always parental, or the rulers of the nati- 
ons are not always mild and humane. But till reaſon 
and liberty, which unites the: chiefs to each other, 
ſoftens the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions, and the rigour 
of their authority: a prince in Germany cannot be a 


tyrant with the ſame ſecurity as in large monarchies.,” 


Tre Germans, who are rather warriors: than a 


warlike people, becauſe they are rather proficients in 


the art of war than addicted to it from inclination, 


have been conquered but once; and it was Charle- 


magne who conquered, but could not reduce them to 


ſubjection. They obeyed the man, who, by talents ſu- 
perior to the age he lived in, had ſubdued and enlight- 


ened its barbariſm; but they ſhook off the yoke of _ 
his ſucceſſors. They preſerved; however the title of 


emperor to. their chief; but it was merely a name, 
ſince, in fact, the power reſided almoſt entirely in the 


barons that poſſeſſed the lands. The people, who in 

all countries have unfortunately always been enſlaved; _ 
ſpoiled, . and kept in a ſtate of miſery and ignorance, - 
—_ the 9 nn 2 
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the legiſlation. This ſubverted that ſocial equality 
which does not tend. to reduce all conditions and 
eſtates to the ſame degree, but to a more general dif- 
fuſion of property; and upon its ruins: was formed 
the feudal government, the characteriſtic of which is 
anarchy. Every nobleman lived in a total indepen« 
dence, and each people under the moſt abſolute tyran- 
ny. This was the unavoidable conſequence of a go- 
vernment, where the crown was elective. In thoſe 
fates where it was hereditary, the people had, at leaſt, 
a bulwark and a permanent refuge againſt oppreſſion. 
The regal authority could not extend itſelf, without 
alleviating for ſome time the fate of the vaſſals * * 
miniſhing the power of the nobles. 

Bur in Germany, where the nobles take na 


of each interregnum to invade and to reſtrain the rights 


of the imperial power, the government could not but 


degenerate. Superior force decided every diſpute be- 
tween. thoſe who. could appeal to the ſword: Coun- 


tries and people were. only the cauſes or the objects of 
war between the proprietors. Crimes were the ſup- 
port of injuſtice. Rapine, murder, and conflagrati- 
ons not only became frequent, but even lawful. Su- 
perſtition, which had conſecrated tyranny, was com- 

pelled to check its inſolence. The church, which af - 


A forded an aſylum. to banditti of every kind, ſettled a 


truce between them. The protection of ſaints was 
implored to eſcape the fury of the nobles. : The aſhes 
of the dead were only ſufficient to awe the ſerociouſneſs 
af theſe people: ſo alarming are the terrors of the grave, 
den to men of cruel and ſavage diſpoſitions. nns 
Wu the minds of men kept in conſtant alarm, | 


were diſpoſed to-/ tranquillity: through fear; policy, 


which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and the paſſions, 


of ignorance and underſtanding, to Tule-over-man- 


eee 
one 
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ing the property of the ſovereigns, — 


cure their election even among ignorant and ferocious 
princes, were obliged to diſcover ſome abilities and 


ſome virtues, prepared the _—_ — the wan 


of the legiſlation, m. [2 

- MAXIMILIAN iniproved: che means of Kappineſh 
which time and particular events had * concurred" to 
produce in his age. He put an end to the anarchy of 
the great. In France and Spain, they had been made 
ſubject. to regal authority; in Germany, che empe· 
rors made them ſubmit to the authority of the laws. 


For the ſake of the publie tranquillity every prince 
is amenable to juſtice. It is true; that theſe Jaws 
eſtabliſhed among princes, h may be eonſidered as 


lions, do not ſave the people, who may be compared 


to lambs : they are ſtill at the merey of their rulers, 


hs are only bound one towards another. But as 


public tranquillity eannot be violated, nor war com- 

menced, without the prince who is the cauſe of it 
being ſubject to the penalties of w tribunal that is al- 
ways open, and ſupported by all the forces of the em- 


pire, the people are leſs expoſed to choſe ſudden ir- 
ruptions, and unforeſeen hoſtilities, which threaten- 


en- 
dangered the lives and ſafety of the ſubjects. War; 


which formerly eſtabliſhed right, is now ſubject ta 


conditions that moderate its fury. The claims of hu- 
manity are heard even in the midft of carnage; Thus 


Europe is indebted to Germany for che it 


of the legiſlation in all ſtates; regularity: and forms 


even in the revenge of nations; a certain equity even 


in the abuſe of power; moderatem In the midſt of 


victory; a check to the ambition of all potentates; 
Yor. IV. SY EW. in 


41 
dne hand, ſeveral inhabitants in the contiteier ets vo {bs K 
infranchiſed; and on the other, exemptions were wy. 


granted in favour of the cities. A number of men in 
ull parts were made free. The emperors, who to ſe- 


| 
| 
* 
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in ſhort, - freſh obſtaces to war, and freſhencourages 
ments to peace. 11K 

Tuts happy conftiraties of the: German! empire | 
has improved with the progteſs of reaſon ever ſines 
che reign of Maximilian. Nevertheleſs the Germans 


onal body, diſtinguiſhed by they ſame name, ſpeaking 


themſelves complain, that although they form a nati- 


the ſame language, living under the ſame chief, en- | 
joying the ſame privileges, and connected by the 


tion it ought to have. 


Tus cauſes of this e Poa The | 

furſt is the obſcurity of the laws. The writings upon 
the jus publicum of Germany are numberleſs; and 
' there are but few Germans who are yerſed in the con- 


lame intereſts, yet their empire has not che advan- 
tage of that tranquility, that on hos alten 


ſtitution of their country. All the members of the 
empire now ſend. — ron ta the national 
aſſembly, whereas they formerly ſat there thems 


ſelves. The military turn; which is become univer- 


ſal, has precluded all application to buſineſs, ſup- 


preſſed every generous ſentiment of patriotiſm, and all 


attachment to fellow- citizens. There is not one of - 


ficently for his income, and who does not 


authoriſe 

the moſt flagrant - opprefiions to ſupport this ridicu - 
lous * In ſhort; nothing contributes to the 
of the empire, ſo much as che too extenſive - 


the princes, who has not ſettled his court too magni- 


88 our Gare T ſovereigns tes 


come too powerful, ſeparate their private intereſts 


from the general good. This: reciprocal diſunion 


among the ſtates, is the reaſon, that in dangers which 
are common to all, each proy ines muſt defend itſelf. 
It is obliged to ſubmit to that prince, whoſoever -he 
may be, whoſe pe is een the Ger- 
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* Biest end of Charles the firſt, ende Hm 4 foreign 
l race a Sree er who was obliged to accept of that ſocial 
of which all hereditary kings affect to be 
| ra. William the third received the crown. on 
Eertain'conditions, and contented himſelf with an au- 
 thority eſtabliſhed' upon the ſame baſis 28 the "Fights | 
of the people 
Up the rei er Stuarts, power bg liber- 
id Waise a ,Perpe etual conteſt for the prero- | 
gatives of the crown and the privileges of the people. Z 
But fince a parliamentary or national title is become 
"the ſole right of "kings, "whatever faction diſturbs the 
ople,” the f the conſtitution prevails always 
"their four. 
"Bn Tur governmetit' I Fred between abſolute mo- 
riarchyy which is N 3 democracy, which, tends 
noo ana 3 and” riffocrac which, Auctuating be- 
cee one wil tlie 'othet, 1 alle! into the « errors of both, z 
he mit goverfichen 'of the' Engliſh, combining the 
advanta of theſe three powers, 3 mitually 8 
ſerve, mo rate; "allift, and check each "other, te tt 
bone its very prik&fples's to the national good... 5 bis 
eonftitütton, of which, there is no inſtance among the 
"HCA; and which's out rht to ferve AS A | mode]. to poſ⸗ 
a ſuppo "It elf 2 long time; becauſe” It, is 
hei refult of wages, And of tr trankient | N ; 
5 doe Yellonins ahd experience. © | 
r the 19 ple ade Tick reaſon Uarmed about, the 
beg — * excellent * A overnment. ncroach 
e CIs re not apprehended. "The 1 5 f 
og i Holds i in the Jegillation ! 1s too trifling,; 8 pre- 
wall over the two houſes of parliament... His! Tig ht « 
refufal or conſent. is at preſent 4 mere matter of form. 
{25 greateſt ſtren _ is in the executive power, hich , 
is folely veſted j in 1 Bur a as he hath 'only the ri ght 
and exerciſe of this Power, wi without having the inſtru- 
las1g ments 
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ments and the means, he cannot avail himſelf; of it. 
If he were once to abuſe it, he would run the riſque 
of loſing it for ever. The money that is levied ariſes 


from the taxes, and theſe are impoſed by parliament. © 


The people ſupply the prince with ſubſidies, and he 


accounts for the uſe that is made of them. Hence the 


parliament, under whoſe inſpection the revenues and 
the diſburſements paſs, is the real legiſlative power. 
It is the parliament that levies the taxes and deter- 
mines how they ſhall be employed. But although 
the prince is in this reſpe& dependent on the com- 
mons, yet he hath ſtill a great aſcendent . Shaw 
by the power of diſpenſing favours. _ =» * 


| In monarchies kings are bribed; in England, they | 
| bribe. A philoſophical and politica} writer, well ac- _ 
quainted with the conſtitution of his country, dee | 


that this bribery is neceſſary to check the tendency 

the government to democracy; and that the — 5 
uld become too ene if the t By not . 

off the commons. 


Om the other 8 if ay inch were to raiſe the 


richer members of the commons to the higheſt digni- 


ties by creating peers at pleaſure, he would make the ; 


government lain to ariſtocracy. But as the dignity 


of the peerage cannot be laviſhed without degrading 
it, and that beſides, commerce will always keep the 


wealth of the ſtate in conſtant circulation, it will 


ſcarce happen that riches and dignities will be accu> 


mulated and united in a few individuals; for com- 


plaints, diſturbances, and even ſeditions will ariſe 
for the ſecurity of the people before ſuch a misfor- 


tune can take place. The intereſt of the collective 
body in the houſe of commons is reſtrained by the 


intereſt of each individual. The king is not rich . 


enough to bribe them all; be cannot King —4 


them off without diſhonouri 


| 
| 


„ deer er (Erin ach Ml 


BOOK them without irritating the people. There will l. 
Abe ſome Nee, and the nation nds mm 
| need of them tõ Watch, to accuſe, and even to ket 
the parliament in axe. 
Bor, if the enjoyments of luxury ſhould happen 
totally to pervert the niorals of the nation; if the love 
of pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of the commani 
ders and officers of the fleets and armies; if the in- 
toxication of temporaty ſucceſſes ; if Vain ideas of 
falſe greatneſs ſhould excite the natiofi to enterpriſes 
above their ſtrength; if they ſhould be deceived: in 
the choice of their enemies, or their allies; if the 
ſhould loſe their colotiies, either by making them 
too extenſive, or by laying reſtraints upon them; if 
their love of patriotiſti is not exalted to the love of 
Hutnanity : they will Tooner or later be enflaved, and 
return to that kind of inſignificancy from whence they 
emerged only through torrents of blood; and through 
the Calamities of two ages of fanatieiſm and war. 
1 They will become like other nations whom they de- 
Ipiſe, and Europe will not be able to ſhew the univerſe 
dne nation in dnien me ban venture to pride herſelf. 
Deſpotiſm, which always oppreſſes meſt - heavily 
wins that are ſubdued and degraded; will alone riſe 


Fitperior, amfdſt the ruins of arts, of morals, of reun- 
Tux hiſtory of the united province is replete with 
very fingalar events. Their combination aroſe from 
defpair; and almoſt M Europe encburage their ta- 
Vliſhment. They had dut juſt triumphed over the 
16g add powerful efforts of tlie court öf Spain to re. 
Auce them to Tubſestion, When they were öbliged to 
try their ſtrength "one people of Britany, tid 
Uifcoticerted che ſchemes of France, They ufter- 
Wiatds gave a"Ling to England, and depffyed Spafn 
dr The pro ines the potenten in Tilly Abd the Loi. 
r by IST Countries, 


Countries, to 1 Since Mat pe- 22 
riod, Holland has been diſguſted of ſuch a ſyſtem of LL. 
politics, as would engage her in war; ſhe attends 
ſolely to the preſervation of her conſtitution, but per- 
| haps not with ſufficient zeal, care, and integrity. 
. Tux: conſtitution of Holland, though provioutly 
model led on a plan that was the reſult of reflection, 
is not lefs defective than thoſe that have been formel 
by chance. The ſeven provinces compoſe a kind of 
heptarchy, the members of which are too indepen- 
dent of each other. In the republic each province 
is ſupreme z in the provinces, the cities are not ſub- 
jet. Alliances, peace, war, ſubſidies, muſt all have 
the ſanction of the ſtates- general; nor can theſe do 
_ © any thing without the conſent of the provincial Rates, 
nor theſe. without the determination of the cities. 
The firſt defect in this conſtitution ariſes from the 
ſovereign power being Aiffuſed into too many branch- 
es; the ſecond from the unanimity of ſuffrages and the | 
third from the equal number of votes. No regard is 
paid to the difference of extent and population, the 
province of Holland having no more votes than that 
of Over-Vſſel, though it bears twenty times a greater 
ſhare in the public expences. The. faffrage of Am- 
ſterdam carries no more weight with it chan that 
of the moſt petty town: which is a perpetual ſource 
of diſcord. If the obſtinacy of one fingle province 
breaks the union, there is no legal mediator to re- 
Kore it: 1 the een an W 
Fuck... 24 ; 

— whoſe bulines:it i . | 
e diſputes, has on that account a dangerous 
influence, becauſe he may reciprocally involve” af - 
fairs of religion and of che tate with each other. 
Authoriſed to determine upon the articles of che trea- 
ty of union, whenever there is a ſchiſm or divifien 
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about them, the power he has of putting an end to 


diſcord makes it eaſy for him to foment i * * _ 
a vaſt field to his ambition. 


THEesE fears occaſioned the 8 of the tadt⸗ 6 
holder's power towards the middle of the laſt century. 


But thoſe who overthrew this phantom of tyranny, 


were inſenſibly proceeding to the eſtabliſhment of ty- 
ranny itſelf, by changing the democracy into an oli- 
garchy. From that time, the burghers of each tow u 
loft the liberties they enjoyed, and the right of elect- 
ing their magiſtrates and forming their ſenate. The 
burgomaſters choſe their officers and ſeized upon the 
finances, of which they gave no account but to their 
equals or dependents. . The ſenators arrogated to 
themſelves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiſtracy was confined within a few fa- 
milies, who afſumed an almoſt excluſive right of de- 
putation to the ſtates-general. Each province and 
each town were at the diſpoſal of a ſmall number of 

citizens, who, dividing the rights and the ſpoils of 
the people, had the art of eluding their complaints, 


or of ee . rn of "uſt es dit- 


N. 08 5, | 
Ts ee e „ aa 9 
of the ſtadtholder's power in the houſe of Orange, 
and it has been made hereditary, even to the women. 
But à ſtadtholder is only a captain- general. This 


magiſtrate, in order to be uſeful to the republic, 


ought to have an equal authority over every branch 
of the ſtate. If he had as much influence in the ge- 
neral aſſembly, as he has in the military council, he 


would have no other intereſts than thoſe of his coun- 


y: and would be as indifferent to war as peace. 
Bor, perhaps, it may be apprehended, that if che 
civil power ſhould be united to the military force in 
the ſtadtholder, he might one day become an inſtru- 
| 5 
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ment of oppreſſion. Rome is always quoted as an n Book | 
example to all our free ſtates, that have no circum- : 


ſtance in common with it. If the dictator became the 
oppreſſor of that republic, it was in conſequence of 
its having oppreſſed all other nations; it was becauſe 
its power having been originally founded by war, muſt 
neceſſary be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation, 
compoſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the delpotilm 
df a military government. However improbable it 


may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman repub- 


lic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe it paid no taxes. 


The conquered people were the only tributaries to 
the treaſury. The public revenues, therefore, neceſ- 


ſarily remaining the ſame after the revolution as be- 
fore, property did not appear to be attacked; and the 
citizen thought he ſhould be ſtill free enough, While 
he had the diſpoſal of his own property. 


HoLLanp, on the contrary, will maintain its u- 


berty, becauſe it is ſubject to very conſiderable taxes. 
The Dutch cannot preſerve their country without 


conſiderable expences. The ſenſe of their indepen- 
dence alone excites an induſtry proportionable to the ; 
load of their contributions, and to the patience ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport the burthen of them. If to the 7 


enormous expences of the ſtate it were neceſſary to 


add thoſe which the pomp of a court requires; if the 
prince were to employ in maintaining the agents of 


tyranny what ought to be beſtowed on the foundations 


of a land obtained as it were from the ſea, mo taped 


ſoon drive the people to deſpair. 


Ax inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a moun- 
| tain and who obſerves at a diſtance the ſea riſing eigh- 
teen or twenty feet above the level of the lands, and ; 


daſhing its waves againſt the dikes he has raiſed, con- 


ders within himſelf, that ſooner or later this boif- 
. e * get e him. He diſdains 
| ſo 


425 | 
E090 F ſo precarious a dwelling, and his houſe made either 
— of wood or ſtone at Amſterdam, is no longer looked 


; 3 the nobility, which -compoſed: almoſt all the 
nation, claimed an independence not:only of the mo- 


5 republic of his own family and his vaſſals. France 
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upon as ſuch ; it is bis ſhip that is his aſylum, and by 
degrees he acquires an indifference and manners con- 
formable to this idea. The water is to nn the 


vicinity of volcanos is to other people. * - 


Ir to theſe natural cauſes of the decay of a ew 


tic ſpirit were joined the loſs of liberty, the Dutch 


would quit a country, that cannot be cultivated but 
by men who are free; and theſe people ſo devoted to 
trade would carry their ſpirit of commerce together 
with their riches to ſome. other part of the globe. 
Their iſlands in Aſia, their factories in Africa, their 
colonies in America, and all the ports of Europe 
would afford them an aſylum. What ſtadtholdet, 
what prince, revered by ſuch a people, n ws 
or dare to become their tyrant? 

Tux French, with a different js Bic PP BP 
different kind of government, which hath undergotie 
a variety of changes. Ever attached to a king, be- 
cauſe their government was founded by à military 
commander, a warlike diſpoſition. preſerved: them for 


a long time from a political ſlavery. That natural 


courage; that abhorrence from all kind of meanneſs; 
that frankneſs which they derived from the Germans, 


made them believe either that they were free, or that 
: re ue to be ſo, even under the dominion of 


ngs. Jealous of this idea they entertained of them - 


narch, but even of their own body. Each nobleman 
formed, in the midſt of the ſtate, a kind of private 


had then a military government, impoſſible: to be de- 


| fined, ſomething between ariſtocracy and monarchy, 
baving all the abuſes of cheſe two conſtitutions, 


without 


(3: 


obſtacles — became no 
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without their real advantages. A perpetual conteſt 


between the kings and the nobles, an alternate ſupe- 
riority of the power of one ſingle perſon, or of ſeve- 
ral; ſuch was the kind of anarchy that laſted, almoſt 
without interruption, to the — of the Afreenth 
century. 


- Tre 3 of the French was t then 1 by 
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a train of events that had altered the form of govern- 


ment. The war, which the Engliſh in conjunction 
with, or under the direction of the Normans, had in- 
ceſſantly carried on againſt France for two or three 


hundred: years paſt, Ipread a general alarm, and occa- | 
fioned great ravages, The triumphs of the enemy, 


the tyranny” of the great, all conſpired to make 
that nation-wiſh that the prince might be inveſted 


with power ſufficient to expel foreigners out of the 


kingdom, and to keep the nobles in ſubjection. While 
princes: diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom and bravery 


were endeavouring to accompliſh this, a new genera- 


tion aroſe, Every individual, when the general alarm 


was paſt, thought himſelf happy enough in the privi- 
leges that his anceſtors had enjoyed. They neglected 


to trace he fource of the power of kings, hich was 
derived from the nation;' and Lewis XI. having few 


n than his 
3 
Bkroat his ug the biflory of France ns 0 us 


ed, and ſometimes united. Since that prince's reign, 
it is che hiſtory of a great monarchy. The power of 


ſeveral tyrants is centered in one perſon. The people 


are not more free; but the conſtitution is different. 
Peace is enjoyed Wich greater ſecurity within, une 
rann with more vigour without. 


Civit. wats, Which tend to make a free peo wits. 


with an account of a variety of ſtates, ſometimes divid- 


berg nude und o che dent «nation ca | 
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BOOK already enſlaved, have had no other effect in France 
—— than that of humbling the great, without exalting the 
people. The miniſters who will always be the crea» 
tures of the prince, while the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion has no influence in affairs of government, have 
ſold their fellow- citizens to their maſter ; ; and as the 
people, who are poſſeſſed of nothing, could not be 
loſers by this ſervitude; the kings have found it the | 
more eaſy. to carry their deſigns into execution, eſpe- | 
cially as they were always concealed: under pretence 
of political advantage and even of ſelf-intereſt. The 
jealouſy excited by a great inequality of conditions and | 
fortunes, had favoured every ſcheme that tended to 
aggrandize the regal authority. The princes have had 
the art to engage the attention of the people, ſomes 
times by wars abroad, ſometimes by religious diſputes 
at home; to ſuffer the minds of men to be divided by 
opinions, and their hearts by different intereſts; to 
excite and keep up jealouſies between the ſeveral ranks | 
of the ſtate ; to flatter alternately each party with an 
appearance of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural -envy 
of the people by the depreſſion of them all. The 
multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the objects 
of contempt, having ſeen all powerful bodies brought 
low one after another, have at leaſt loved in aa mo- 
narch the enemy of their enemies. | 
Tux nation, though by inadverteney it has loſt the! 
privilege of governing itſelf, has not however ſubmitted _ 
to all the outrages of deſpotiſm. This ariſes from the 
Joſs of its liberty not having been the effect of a tumul- 
tuous and ſudden. revolution, but gradually brought 
about in a ſucceſſion. of ſeveral ages. The national 
character which hath always influenced. the princes as 
well as the court, if it were only by means of the wo- 
men; hath eſtabliſhed a ſort of balance of power: and 
thus it is that polite manners having tempered the ex- 
F | 2 | 0 
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ertion of force, and ſoftened the oppoſition that might 
be made to it, have prevented thoſe ſudden and vio- 
lent commotiors, from whence reſults either monar- 
chical tyranny, or popular liberty. 

IncoNns815TENCE, as natural to the minds FE a gay 


429 
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and lively people, as it is to children, hath fortunate- 


ly prevailed over the ſyſtems of ſome deſpotic miniſ- 
ters. Kings have been too fond of pleaſure, and too 
converſant with the real ſource. of it, not to be in- 
duced frequently to lay aſide the iron ſceptre which 
would have terrified the people, and prevented them 
from indulging in thoſe frivolous amuſements to 
which they were addicted. The ſpirit of intrigue 
which hath ever prevailed among them, ſince the no- 
bles have been invited to court, hath occaſioned con- 
tinual removals of ſtateſmen, and conſequently ſub⸗ 
verted all their projects. As the change in govern- 
ment has been imperceptibly brought about, the ſub- 
Jes have preſerved a kind of dignity, which the mo- 
narch himſelf ſeemed to reſpect, conſidering it as the 
Durce, or conſequence of his'own. He has conti- 
nued the ſupreme legiſlator for 4 long time, without 
being either willing or able to abuſe his whole power, 
Kept in awe by the bare idea only of the fun- amen- 
tal laws of the nation he goverged, he has frequently 
been afraid to act contrary to the ' principles: of. them, 
He has been ſenſible that the people. had, rights to op- 
poſe to him. In à word, there Has been no 9 
even at a time when there was nd liberty. 
IN Sucn, and fill more abſolute have Te ne po- 
vernments of Spain and Portu; al, of Naples and Pied- 
mont; and of the ſeveral ſmall } diele of Italy. 
The people of the pon i whether from inactivity of 
mind, or we: neſs of body, ſeem to be born for deſ- 
potiſm. "The Spaniards though they are extremel; 
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BOOK ers of genius they poſſeſs, have loſt all their * 
Si leges : and every idea of liberty. Wherever the monat 
chy is unlimited, it is impoſſible to aſcertain. 5 4 
any degree of preciſion what the form of government 
is, ſince that varies not only with the character of 
each ſoverei n, but even at every. period of the ſa 1 


prince's. life. Theſe ſtates have written ns 
cuſtoms 254 ſocieties that enjoy certain priyil © 
but when the legiſlator can ſubvert the laws and tri- 


bunals of juſtice, when his authority is 7 only 


on ſu perior ſtrength, and when he calls v 


with a view to inſpire his ſubjects with fears. ee 
imitating him in order to become an object of 


on; when the e right « of ſociety, the unaliens, 
ple richt of property among citizens, when. national 
conventions, and the engagements, of the prince ar 
in vain appealed to; in a word, When the governs 
ment is arbitrary, there is no longer any fate; the na-- 
tion is no more than the landed propecty.of N — 
individual, . 
In ſuch « ntries, no ) ſtateſmen, will, ever pe f formed, 
Far from 525 a. duty. to be ac ae with puby 
lic affairs, it is rather criminal and rous: to have 
any knowledge of 95 aalen ae 'he favour of - 
the court, the choice of the vie lr Wat of 


ſometimes | wan ted; to. { 
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ther a plain 
the ſtagnations Ne a ſmall gulph, upon the flope of a 
low land. Theſe iſlands ſeparated by canals, are at 
preſent joined by bridges. They have been formed 
by the ravages of the ſea, and the ravages of the war 
have oecaſioned them to be peopled towards the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. The inhabitants of Tealy 
flying from Attila ſought an aſylum on the ſe. 
Tux Venetian lagunes at firſt neither made a part of 


the ſame city, nor of the ſame republic. United by one 
1 commercial intereſt, or rather by the neceſi- 


ty of defending themſelves, they were, however, di- 
vided into as many ſeparate ane as me 
each ſuhject to its reſpe&ive trib une 

Fon the plurality of chiefs contentions Urofs, 
add the public good was | conſequently - ſacrifſced. 
Theſe people, therefore, in order to conſtitute one 


body, choſe a prince, who under the title of duke r 
doge, enjoyed for 2 conſiderable time all the rights of 
ſovereignty, of which he only now retains the figns; : 


people till 177 . 
when the nobles- having ſeized upon the whole it 


Theſe dages were elected by the 


thority of the republic, named its chief. 5 


Tux government of Venice would be preferable to 
every other, if an ariſtocracy were not, perhaps, the 
The ſeveral branches of power 
Admira? 


leaſt eligible of any. 
are divided there among the nobles, and 
bly balageed among each other. The "great reign 


there in peace with a kind ef equality, 'as the ars 
the ſilence of the night, 


ſhine in the firmament during 
The people view their ſpler 
and are contented if 
and be indulged in / their” ämuſemements. 
diſtinction between plebeians and patricians is lefs 


dour with ſitisfation, 


odious than in any other republic; becauſe the las are 
| particularly directed to reſtrain and awe the ambition 


of 


they can only gain a lubſiſtence, | 
The 


| indi by time in the midſt of a vaſt ſea; but ra- 5 9 K 
parcelled out and cyt into channels by — 
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'B ALS of the nobles. "Beſides, as the proſperity of Venice 


they have obſerved for two centuries;:they:would have 
freed themſelves for ever from the dangers:to which 


8 watches over the donduct of every individual ready 


| : trembling ] Venetian beholds a carcaſs tied to pallows, 
2 and hears a terrible voice that calls out to him from be · 
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was founded upon its commerce, the people might 
bear unconcerned the loſs of power, by the hopes of 
riches, which they might W re 5 n . 
. c = 


Tux emulation excited by opoluænes amonſh this 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain powerful 


armies; and the ſpirit of patriotiſm which is natural 


to republics, ſupplied them with ſoldiers. The variety 


of information reſulting from the government of ma- 


ny men, made them excel all other people in politics 
They learned the art of forming, and deſtroying 
leagues, and of maintaining themſelves againſt the 
moſt formidable powers. But ſince the decay of their 


commerce hath made them leſs converſant with other 
countries, and diminiſhed their internal vigour, the 


republic of Venice is degenerated and obliged to obs 


ſeryve the moſt timid cireumſpection- [Theſe people 


have aſſumed; that jealouſy and. miſtruſt: which is the 
national character of all Italy, and have eartied them 

much further. With one half of the treaſures and 
gare they have employed to maintain that neutrality 


their very precautions have expoſed: them. Their 
chief confidence is in an inquiſitor, Who c continually 


to. inflict puniſhment on any one ho ſhall dare to 


ſpeak yell or ill of adminiſtration... The cenſute of 


approbation of government is one of the greateſt 


E The ſenator. of Venice, concealed; behind a 


grate, ſays to che ſubjeck: Mbo art thiw, that-dar'ft t 
approve. our condul ( A curtain "riſes and the poor 


the grate: en eee 
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1 go home, and be filent. As the repub- Bo K 


lic of Venice ſupports itſelf by its cunning; there is 
another in Europe which ſupports itſelf by its cou- 
rage: this is the republic of Switzerland. 

Tax Switzers, known in antiquity by the name of 
Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, only 
to be ſubdued by Cæſar, who was the greateſt of the 
Romans, if he had been more attached to his eoun- 
try. They were united to Germany, as a Roman 
province, under the reign of Honorius. Revoluti- 
ons which are frequent and eaſily accompliſhed in 
ſuch a country as is the Alps, divided colonies, that 
were ſeparated by large lakes or great mountains, 
into ſeveral baronies. The moſt conſiderable of 
theſe, occupied by the houſe of Auſtria, in-proceſs _ 
of time ſeized upon all the reſt. Conqueſt introduc- 
ed ſlavery z oppreſſion excited the people to revolt, 
and thus liberty aroſe from an unbounded "_ of 

f tyranny. | 
Tuknanx are now thirteen cantons of robuſt ab 
ſants, who defend almoſt all the kings of Europe and 
fear none; who are better acquainted with their real 
intereſts than any other nation; and who conſtitute 
the moſt ſenſible people in all modern political ſtates, 
Theſe thirteen cantons compoſe among themſelves, 
not a republic as the ſeven provinces of Holland, 
nor a ſimple confederacy as the Germanic body, but 
rather a league, a natural aſſociation of ſo many in- 
dependent republics. Each canton hath its reſpective 
ſovereignty, its alliances and its treaties ſeparate. The 
general diet cannot make laws or ee for ei- 
ther of them. | 
T xx three moſt ancient cantons are are immediately 
connected with each of the other twelve. It is from 
this union of convenience not of conſtitution, that if 
one of the thirteen cantons were attacked, all the reſt 


bs, Ah 
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BOOK would march to its aſſiſtance. But there is no com- 
mon alliance between the whole body and each parti- 
cular canton. Thus the branches of a tree are united _ 
among themſelves without unn an nnen con- 
nection with the common trunk. | 

THE union of the Switzers, was, however, indif- _ 

ſoluble till the beginning of the 16th century; when 
religion, which ought to be the bond of peace and 
charity, difunited them. The reformation cauſed a 

| ſeparation of the Helvetic body, and the ftate was di- 
vided by the church. All public affairs are tranſact- 
ed in the ſeparate and particular diets of the catholie 
and proteſtant parties. The general diets are aſſem- 
bled only to preſerve the appearance of union. Not- 
withſtanding this ſource of diſcord, Switzerland has 
enjoyed peace much more than any ſtate in Europe. 

 Unper the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion and 

the raiſing of troops impeded population. After the 
revolution, there was too great an increaſe of the 
number of people in proportion to the barrenneſs of 
the land. The Helvetic body could not be enlarged 
without endangering its ſafety, unleſs it made ſome 
excurſions abroad. The inhabitants of theſe moun- 
tains, as the torrents that pour down from them, were 
to ſpread: themſelves in the plains that border upon 

the Alps. "Theſe people would have deſtroyed each 
other, had they remained ſequeſtered among them- 
felves. But ignorance of the arts, the want of ma- 
terials for manufactures, and the deficiency of | 
prevented the importation of foreign merchandiſe, 
and excluded them from the means of procuring the 
comforts of life and of encouraging induſtry, The) 
drew even from their increaſe of numbers a method 
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Tun dukoof Milan, maſter of a rich country open 200. * a 
on every fide to invaſion, and not eaſily defended, way” 
was in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, who were 

his moſt powerful neighbours, muſt neceſſarily be- 
come his enemies, if they were not his allies, or ra- 
ther his protectors. A kind of traffic was, therefore, 
ſet. on foot between theſe people and the Milaneſe, 
in which men were bartered for riches. The nation 
engaged troops ſucceſſively in the ſervice of France, 
of the emperor, of the pope, of the duke of Savoy, 
and all the potentates of Italy. They fold their 
blood to the moſt diſtant powers, and to the nations 
moſt in enmity with each other; to Holland, to Spain, 
and to Portugal; as if theſe mountains were nothing 

more than a repoſitory of arms and ſoldiers, open to 
every one who wanted to . the means or car- 
rying on war. | 

Each canton n that power hid offers 
the moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjects of the 
country are at liberty to engage in war at 4 diſtance, 
with an allied nation. The Hollander is by the con- 
ſtitution of his country a citizen of the world; the 
Switzer by the ſame circumſtance a deſtroyer of Eu- 
rope. The profits of Holland are in proportion to 
the degree of cultivation, and the conſumption of 

. merchandiſe ; the proſperity of Switzerland increaſes 
in proportion to the number of battles that: are fought, 
and the laughter that attends them. 

TT. is by war, that calamity inſeparable 4 man- 
kind, whether in a ſtate of civilization or not, that 
the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged to live 
and ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſerve a number 
of inhabitants within their country proportioned to 
the extent and fertility of their lands, without forc- 
ing any of the ſprings of government, or reſtraining 

the inclinations of any r It is by the traf- 
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troops with the powers at war with each other, 


that Switzerland has not been under the neceſſity of | 


ſudden emigrations which are the cauſe of invaſions, 


and of attempting conqueſts which would have occa- 


fioned the loſs of its liberty, as it cauſed the cen 
ſion of all the republies of Greece. 

Ix we now take a review of what has been faid, we 
mall find that all the governments of Europe are com- 
prehended under ſome of the forms we have been de- 


ſcribing, and are differently modelled' according to 
the local ſituation, the degree of population, the ex- 


tent of territory, the influence of opinions and occu- 
pations, and the external connections and variety of 
events that act upon the ſyſtem of the body politic, as 
the impreſſion of N de does upon natu- 
ral bodies. = 

Ws are not to imagine, as it is A afſetted, that 
all governments nearly reſemble each other, and that 
the only difference between them conſiſts in the cha- 
raQer of thoſe who govern. This maxim may, per- 


haps, be true in abſolute governments, among ſuch 


nations as have no principles of liberty. Theſe take 
the turn the prince gives them; they are baughty, 
proud and courageous, under a monarch that is active 
and fond of glory; indolent and ſtupid under a ſuper- 
ſtitious king; full of hopes and fears under a young 


prince of weakneſs and corruption under an old de- 


ſpot; or rather alternately confident and weak under 
the ſeveral miniſters who are raiſed by intrigue. In 
ſuch ſtates, the people are formed according to the 
character of the adminiſtration : nw in 2 ſeytes it 
is juſt the reverſe. 

WHATEVER may. be Caid of the u nature arid ſprings 
of the different ſyſtems of | government to which men 


are ſubjeR, the art of legiſlation being that which 


ought to be the moſt N is alſo the moſt ä | 
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to mi men of the firſt genius. The ſcience: o& 30 22* 


government does not contain abſtracted truths, or ra- 1 


ther it has not one ſingle principle which does not * 
er. to all the branches of adminiſtration 
Tnz ſtate is a very complicated machine, which 


e be wound up or ſet in motion withaut a tho- 


rough knowledge of all its component parts, If 4 
one of the parts ĩs too much ſtraitened or relaxed, the 

whole muſt be in diſorder. Every project that may 
be beneficial to a certain number of citizens'or in'cri- 
tical times, may become fatal to the whole nation, 
and prejudicial for a long continuance. If we de- 
ſtroy or change the nature of any great body, thoſe 
convulſive motions which are the effect of political 


intrigues, will diſturb the whole nation, which may, _ 


perhaps, feel the effects of them for ages to come. 
All innovations ought to be brought about inſenſi- 
bly, they ſhould ariſe from neceſſity, be the reſult as 


it were of the public voice, or at leaſt agree with the 
.Feneral wiſhes. To aboliſn old cuſtoms, or to in- 


troduce new ones on a ſudden, tends only to increaſe 


that which is bad, and to prevent the effect of that 


which is good. To act without conſulting the will 
of the generality, without collecting as it were g the 
plurality of votes in the public opinion, is ta alienate 


. the hearts and minds of men, and to bring every og 


into diſcredit, even what is honeſt and good. 

1 Ix would be a deſirable thing in Europe, chat the 
a convinced of the negeflity of improving the 

ſcience of government, ſhould-imitate a cuſtom there 


is eſtabliſhed in China. In this empire, the minicſ- 


ters are diſtinguiſhed i into two claſſes, the thinkers and 


the figners. While the laſt are employed in the ar- 


rangement and diſpateb of public affairs, the firſt at- 


tend only to the invention of projects, or to the ex- 
e This ie 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
the ſource of all thoſe admirable regulations, which 
eſtabliſh at China the moſt enlightened legiſlation, 
by the wiſeſt adminiſtration. All Aſia is ſubje& to 
a deſpotic government; but in Turkey and Perſia, 
it is a deſpotiſm that reſtrains opinion by means of 
religion; in China, it is the deſpotiſm of the laws 
by che influence of reaſon. Among the Mohamme- 
dans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince; among the Olineſe;; they believe in natural 
authority founded upon the law of reafon. But in 
theſe empires it is eine that Is the 
alk: }7 5: 

Ix the happy 4 of- policy and 8 to 
wk Europe has attained, it is plain that this con- 
viction of the mind, which produces a free, eaſy and 


general obedience, can proceed from nothing but a 


certain evidence of the utility of the laws. If the 
governments will not pay thinkers, who may, per- 


8 haps, become ſuſpicious or corrupt as ſoon as they 


are mercenary; let them, at leaſt, allow men of ſu- 
perior untiertiantings to watch in ſome meaſure over 
the public good. Every writer of genius is born a 

[magiſtrate of his country and he ought to enlighten 
itias much as it is in his power. His abilities gave 
him à right to do it. Whether he be an obſcure or a 
Aiſtinguiſhed citizen, whatever be his rank or birth, 
his mind, which is always noble, derives its claims 


From got talents.” His tribunal is the whole na- 


tion; his judge is the publie, not the deſpot who does 
net hear him, r BE who. will not _—_— 
to him. 24 27 1 i iini 

ba e PEO ww doubtleſs, their 3 
riese but it is always more dangerous to ſuppreſs the 
freedom of thought, than to leave it to its bent or 

impetuoſity. Næaſon and truth triumph over thoſe 
daring and violent minds, yrhich-are rouzed _— 
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and miniſters, love your people, love mankind, and 
ye will be happy- 
fear men of free ſentiments or unſatisfied minds, nar 
the revolt of bad men. The revolt of the heart is 
much more dangerous; for virtue, when ſoured and 
rouzed into indignation, is guilty of the moſt deſperate 
acts. Cato and Brutus were both virtuous; they were 
reduced to the neceſſity of chuſing, between two ac- 
tions of violence, ſuicide, or the death of Cæſar. 
Tux intereſts of government and thoſe of the na- 
| tion are the ſame. Whoever attempts to ſeparate 
them, is unacquainted with their true nature, and 
will only injure them. 

Tung may ſometimes be people « Ailtatisfed under 


a good government; but where there are many that 


are unhappy, without any general proſperity, it is 
then the government. is faulty in its nature. 
ManxinD are juſt as we would have them to bo; 
it is the mode of government which .gives them a 
.good or an evil, — ; 
A STATE ought. to have one (ES only i in view ; 


l that i is, PE — — e ſtate has 2 parti 


. 


Bi: for war, without a confidence i in and an at- 
tachment to the government. But when the princi- 
ple of fear has, controuled every other. ſpring of the 
ſoul, a nation then becomes of no conſequence, the 
prince is expoſed to a thouſand enterpriſes.from with - 
out, and a thouſand dangers from within. Deſpiſed 


dy his neighbours, and abhorred by his Jubjects, he 


muſt be in perpetual fear for the ſafety of his king- 
dom, as well as. for that of his own life, It is a 


*— 


reſtraint, and irritated only by perſecution... Kings E 0 2 K 
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B 22 OK happineſs for a nation, that commerce, arts and ſei. 
» ences ſhould flouriſh within it. It is even a happi- 


Policy. 


neſs for thoſe who govern, when they are not inclined 


to exert acts of tyranny, Upright minds are very | 


eaſily led; but none have a greater averſion for vio- 
lence and ſlavery. Let good monarchs be bleſſed with 


enlightened people ; and let rant have none but 
deem to reign over, _ 


 -Mizitary power is both the cauſe and the de- 
ſtruction of deſpotiſm ; which in its infant ſtate may 
be compared to a lion that conceals his talons in or- 


der to let them grow. In its full vigour, it may be 


conſidered as a madman who tears his body with his 
arms. In its advanced age, it is like Saturn, who, 


after having devoured his ne ax is ſhamefully mu- 
tilated by his own race. 


Government may be divided into legiſlation 102 


policy. Legiſlation relates to the internal govern- 
ment of the ſtate, and policy to its external one. 


Savaek nations, who are addiéted to hunting, 
have rather a policy than a legiſlation. Governed 


among themſelves by manners and example, the only | 
conventions or laws they have are between one nati- 


on and another. Treaties of Pence o or r alliance are 


their only codes of legiſlation. 


. SUCH were nearly the ſocieties of ancient tin, : 
Separated by deſerts, without any communication of 


trade or voyages, they had only a preſent and imme- 
diate intereſt to ſettle.” All their negoclations con- 


ſiſted in putting an end to a war by fixing the boun- 


daries of a ſtate. As it was neceffary to perſuade a 


nation, and not bribe a court by the miſtreſſes or fa- 
vourites of a prince, eloquent men were employed for 


this purpoſe, and the Wan, wa WT" 1 ambaſlh. a 
| dor were e 
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In the middle ages, when every thing, even juſtice B 


itſelf was decided by force ; when the Gothic govern- 
ment divided by ſeparate intereſts all thoſe petty ſtates 
which owed their exiſtence to its conſtitution ; nego- 
ciations had but little influence over a wild and re- 
cluſe people, who knew no right but that of war, no 
treaties but for truces, or ranſoms. | 

Durins this long period of ignorance and barba- 
riſm, policy was entirely confined to the court of 
Rome. It had ariſen from the artifices which had 
founded the papal government. As the pontiffs, by 


the laws of religion and the ſyſtem of the hierarchy, : 


influenced a very numerous clergy, which proſelytes 
extended perpetually in all the chriſtian ſtates, the 
correſpondence kept up with the biſhops, eſtabliſhed 
early at Rome a center of communication for all the 
different churches, or nations. All rights were ſub- 
ordinate to a religion, which. exerciſed an abſolute 
authority over the mind of every individual; it had a 
ſhare in almoſt eyery tranſaction, either as the motive 
or the means; and the popes by the Italian a 
they had placed in all prelacies of the chriſtian ſtate, 
were conſtantly informed of every commotion, and 
 availed themſelves of every event. They had the 
higheſt concern in this; that of attaining univerſal 
- monarchy, The barbartinn of the times in-which this 
project was conceived, does not leſſen its greatneſs 
and ſublimity. How daring was the attempt, to ſub- 
due without troops nations that were always in arms ! 


00K 
XIX 
wy, 


What art to make even the weakneſſes of the olergy 


reſpectable arid ſacred ! What ſkill to agitate, to ſhake 
chrones one after the other, in arder to keep them all 


in ſubje&ion ! 80 deep, ſo extenſive a deſign could | 


Kor be carried into execution, by being concealed ; 
therefore, was inconſiſtent with an bereditary 


- monarchy ; in which the paſſions of kings and the 
| "OO | 
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' BO OK intrigues of miniſters, are the cauſe of ſo much infla- 


bility in affairs. This project, and the general rule 
of conduct it requires, could not be formed but in an 
_ elective government, in which the chief is al 
choſen from a body animated with the ſame ſpirit, 
and guided by the ſame maxims; in which an ariſto- 
cratic court rather governs the prince, pan 4 ae it- 
ſelf to be governed by him. 
WIILE Italian policy was engaged i in examini; 
all the ſtates of Europe, and availing itſelf of every 
opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the power of 
the church, each ſovereign. ſaw with .indifference. the 
' revolutions that were taking place without. Moſt of 
them were too much engaged in eſtabliſhing their 
authority in their own, dominions, in diſputing the 
branches of power with the ſeveral bodies that were 
in poſſeſſion of them, or who were ſtriving againſt 
the natural bent that monarchy has to deſpotiſm: they 
were not ſufficiently maſters of their own inheritance, | 
to interfere i in the diſputes of their neighbours... 
Tux fifteenth century changed the order of things. 
When the princes had collected their forces, they 
were inclined to bring them to action, and try their 


reſpective ſtrength. Till that time, the nations had 


only carried on war with each other upon their ſeve- 
ral frontiers. © The ſeaſon of the campaign was loſt 
in affembling troops, which every baron always: raiſ- 
el very ſlowly. There were then onl ſkirmiſhes be- 
"tween "ſmall parties, not any regular 1 — — between 
different armies. When a prince either by alliances 

or inheritance had .acquired poſſeſſions in different 
Kites, the intereſts were confounded, and contenti- 
ons role among the people. It was neceſſary to ſend 
regular troops in the pay of the monarch, to defend 
at a diſtance territories that did not belong to the 
Date. The. « crown of N no longer held prp- 


vinces 
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laid ſome claims in Italy. From that time all Europe 
was in a perpetual alternative of war and negociation. 
Tux ambition, talents, and rivalſhip of Charles V. 

and Francis I. gave riſe to the preſent ſyſtem of mo- 
dern politics. Before theſe two kings, France and 
Spain had diſputed the kingdom of Naples, in the 
name of the houſes of Arragon and Anjou. Their 
diſſentions had excited a ferment throughout all Italy, 
and the republic of Venice was the chief cauſe of 
that inteſtine commotion that was excited againſt two 
foreign powers! The Germans took a part in theſe 
diſturbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in them. 
The emperor and the pope were concerned; in them 
with almoſt all Chriſtendom. But Francis I. and 
Charles V. engaged in their fate, the views, the anx- 
iety, the deſtiny of all Europe. All the powers ſeem- 
ed to be divided between two rival houſes, in order to 


weaken alternately the moſt powerful. Fortune fa- 


voured the talents, the force and the artifice of 
Charles V. More ambitious and leſs voluptuous than 

Francis I. his character turned the ſeale, and Europe 
for a time inclined to his fide, hut ad r e 

Ways to favour; the ſame intereſt. e 

„ Pi II. Who had all the ſpirit of tren dat 


not the military virtues of his father, inherited his pro- 
Jects and ambitious views, and found the times favour- 


able to his aggrzndizement. He exhauſted his king- 
dom of men and ſhips, and even of money, though he 
was in poſſeſſion of the mines of the new world; and 
left behind him a more extenſive monarchy, but Spain 
2 in a Cope coy ered noob WL. Hd DEER 
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vinces in the midſt of France; but that of Spain ac- B 3 — 
quired ſome rights in Germany; and that of France 
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B Six K which reigned in Germany. Philip II. had through 


former. This ſyſtem would naturally have taken 
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negligence: relinquiſhed this political idea; Philip III. 
reſumed it. But in other reſpe&s he followed the 
erroneous, narrow, ſuperſtitious and pedantic princi- 
ples of his predeceſſor. Within the ſtate, there was 
much formality, but no order, and no deconomy. 
The church was perpe ually encroaching upon the 
ſtate. The inquiſition, that hotrid monſter, which 
conceals its head in the heavens, and its feet in the 
Infernal regions, ſtruck at the root of population, 
which at the ſame time ſuffered conſiderably from war 
and the colonies. Without the ſtate, there were: ſtil 
the ſame ambitious views, and leſs ſkilful:meaſures. 
Raſh and precipitate in his enterpriſes, low and ob- 
ſtinate in the execution of them, Philip III. had all 
thoſe defects which are prejudicial to each other, and 
occaſion every project to miſcarry. He deſtroyed the 
ſmall degree of life and vigour the monarchy yet re- 


tained. Richelieu aviiled himſelf of che weakneſs:of | 
Spain, and the foibles of the king whom he ruled over, 
to fill that period with his ins gete; and cauſe his 


name to deſcend to pöſterity. Germany and Spaif | 
were in ſome manner connected to each other by the 
houſe of Auſtria: to this league, he oppoſed that of 
France with Sweden, to countera@'the effect of the 


place in his times, if it had not been the work of his 
-genius. Guſtavus Adolphus by his eonqueſty enſlaved 
-all the north. All Europe concurred'in lowering the 
pride of the houſe of Auſtria; and the peace of the 


* 


Pyrenees ered He: Heads: aut 8 in vr . 
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-r:CnarLEs V. had hiſt accuſed dE at — 
verſal monarchy ; and Lewis XIV. was taxed: with 
the ſame ambition. But neither of them ever con- 
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of them paſſionately deſirous of extending their em- 


pire, by the aggrandizement of their families. This Ay 
ambition is equally natural to princes of common . 
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abilities, who are born without any talents, as it is 25 2 
to monarchs of ſuperior underſtanding, who have no 


virtues or moral qualifications. But neither Charles 
V. nor Lewis XIV. had that kind of ſpirit of reſolu- 
tion, that impulſe of the ſoul to brave every thing, 
which conſtitutes heroic conquerors: they bore no 
reſemblance in any. particular to Alexander. Never- 
theleſs uſeful alarms were taken and ſpread abroad. 
Such alarms cannot be too ſoon conceived, nor too 


ſoon diffuſed, when there ariſe any powers that ars 


formidable to their neighbours.” It is chiefly among 
pations, and . n to ee that oy INN 

Wan Lewis . XIV. began to reflect « on his own 
ſituation; perhaps, he might be ſurpriſed at ſeeing him- 
ſelf more powerful' than he thought he was. His 
greatneſs was partly owing to the little harmony that 


ſubſiſted between the forces and the deſigns of his 
enemies. Europe had, indeed, felt the neceſſity of a 


general union, but had not diſcovered the means of 
forming it. In treating with this monarch, proud of 
ſucceſs, and vain from the applauſe he had received, 

it was thought a conſiderable advantage if every thing 


was not given up. In ſhort, the inſults of France 


«I 1 Fe 
e, 


which increaſed with her victories; the natural 3 


of her intrigues to ſpread diſſention every where, in 
order to reign alone; her contempt for the faith of 


treaties; the haughty and authoritative tone ſhe 


uſurped, turned the. general envy ſhe had excited into 
deteſtation, and raiſed univerſal alarms. - Even thoſe 


princes, who: had ſeen without umbrage, or favoured 
the increaſe of her power, felt the neceſſity of repair- 
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ing among themſelves a body of forces ſuperior to 
thoſe of France, in order to prevent her weng 


over the nations. 


LEAOUES were, therefore, fared, which were: for 
2 long time ineffectual. One man alone was found 
capable to animate and conduct them. Warmed with 
that public ſpirit, which only great and virtuous ſouls 


can poſſeſs, it was a prince, though born in a repub- 


lic, who for the general cauſe of Europe was inflamed 
with that love of liberty ſo natural to upright minds. 
He turned his ambition towards the greateſt object 
and moſt worthy of the time in which he lived. His 
own intereſt never warped him from that of the pub- 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himſelf he knew 


how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he foreſaw; 
depending leſs for ſucceſs upon his military abilities 


than waiting for a favourable turn of affairs, from his 


| Patience and political activity. Such was the ſitua- 


tion of affairs when the ſucceſſion to the throne of 


Spain ſet all Europe i in flames. 


0 univerſal monarchy, the idea of which raiſed a general 


SINCE the empire of the Perfians and; that of. chi 
Romans, ambition had never been tempted by ſo rich 
a ſpoil. The prince, who might have united this 
crown to his own, would naturally have riſen to that 


alarm. It was, therefore, neceſſary to prevent this 
empire from becoming the poſſeſſion of a power alrea« 
dy formidable, and to keep the balance equal between 


the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, which had * 
only hereditary right to the throne. 


Mx well verſed in the knowledge of the poke 
and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may believe 


Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the hoſtilities, 
which were then excited by 


and Holland, 
we ſhould have ſeen Philip the V. as good a Spaniard 
as his predeceſſors, and that the French 2 
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then have nad no influence upon the Spaniſh admi- B q — K 
niſtration; but that the war raiſed againſt the Spani- Co 


ards for the ſake of giving them a ruler, obliged them 
to have recourſe to the fleets and armies of a ſtate that 
was alone capable of affiſting them in fixing upon 
ſuch a king as they wanted. This juſt idea the re- 
fult of deep reflection has been confirmed by the ex- 
perience of half a century. The turn of the Spani- 
ards has never been able to coincide with the taſte of 
the French. Spain, from the character of her inha- 
bitants ſeems Father 1 to Ae to Africa than | to Eu- 
3 train al events, however, ey TURE © to the ge- 
neral wiſhes. The armies and the councils of the 
quadruple alliance, gained an equal ſuperiority over 
the common enemy. Inſtead of thoſe languid and 
_ unfortunate campaigns which had tried the patience 


of the prince of Orange, but not diſcouraged him, 


all the operations of the confederates were ſucceſsful. 
France, in her turn, humbled and.defeated on ev 
ſide, was upon the brink of ruin, when ſhe was re- 
ſtored by the death of the emperor. 

Ir was then perceived, that if the archduke Charles, 
crowned with-the imperial diadem, and ſucceeding to 
all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould join 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies to this vaſt inheritance, he 
would be in poſſeſſion of that ſame exorbitant power, 
which the houſe of Bourbon had been deprived of by 


the war. But, the enemies of France ſtill perſiſted in 


their deſign of dethroning Philip the V. without 


thinking of the perſon that was to ſucceed him ; while 


true politicians, notwithſtanding their triumphs, grew 
tired of a war, the very ſucceſs of which always became 
an evil, when it could no longer do any good. 

a Tas difference of opinions raiſed difſentions amon 

the allies, — prevented them from reaping all thoſe 


adyantages 
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advantages from the peace of Utrecht, they might 
reaſonably have expected from their ſucceſs. The 
beſt means that could be deviſed to protect the pro- 
vinces of the allies, was to lay open the frontiers of 
France. Lewis the XIV. had employed forty years 
in fortifying, them, and his neighbours had ſuffered 
him quietly to raiſe theſe bulwarks which kept them 
in continual awe. It was neceſſary to demoliſh them : 


for every ſtrong power that puts itſelf in a poſture of 1 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip remained 
upon the throne of Spain; and the fortifications were 


left ſtanding in Flanders, and on the borders of the 
Rhine. 
SINCE this period, no opportunity hath altered; ta 


rectify the miſtake committed at the peace of Utrecht, 


France hath always maintained its ſuperiority on the 
continent : but chance hath often diminiſhed its in- 
fluence. The ſcales of the political balance will ne- 
ver be perfectly even, nor accurate enough to deter- 
mine the degrees of power with exact preciſion. Per- 
haps, even this balance of power may be nothing more 


than a chimera. It can only be fixed by treaties, and 


theſe have no validity, when they are only made be- 
tween abſolute monarchs, and not_ between nations, 
Theſe acts ought to be made by the people themſelyes, 


| becauſe the object of them is their peace and ſafety, 


which are their greateſt advantages: but a deſpot al- 

ways ſacrifices his ſubjects to his anxiety, and his en- 

gagements to his ambition. 
Bor it is not war alone that determines the ſupe- 


riority of nations, as it has been hitherto imagined ; 


ſince during the laſt half century commerce hath had 
a much greater influence in it. While the powers of 
the continent divided Europe into unequal portions, 
which policy by means of leagues, treaties, and alli- 
ances always preſerved in a certain equilibrium; 2 

maritime 
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maritime people formed as it were a new ſyſtem, and PROS 
by its induſtry; made the land ſubject to the ſea; as — 
nature herſelf has done by her laws. It formed, or 
brought to perfection that extenſive commerce, which 

founded on an excellent ſyſtem of agriculture, flou- 

riſhing manufactures, and the richeſt poſſeſſions of 
the four quarters of the world. This is the kind of 
univerſal monarchy. that Europe ought to wreſt from 
England, in reſtoring to each maritime ſtate that 
freedom, and that power it hath a right to have upon 
the element that ſurrounds: it. This is ſyſtem of 
public good founded upon natural equity, aud in this 
caſe juſtice s the voice of general intereſt. The peo- 
ple cannot be too much warned treſume all. their | 
powers, and to, employ, the -reſources offered them \ 
by the climate and the ſoil they inhabit, tu achuire 
that national and: diſtin& indegendenee in which they 
wucrebprmn.cs iy 5) now od ie ofit ni Sn 
AI all Europe were ſufficiently enlightenęd, and 
each nation were acquainted with, its rights and its 
real advantages, neither the continent, nor the rean 
would mutually ! give: laws ta each ofher; but ag re- 
ciproeal influence would be eſtabliſhed betwrenthe 
continental and matume pedple, a> balance! of cite 
Auſtry and power which would:rthduce'a mutual in- 
tercourſe fur the general benefit Each nationwauld 

ſow and reap upon its proper clean The1feveral 

"Rates would enjoy the ſame liherty ofrexportationand 
INTER that ſhould: ſubſift-betwen the provinces 

the ſame empire. 22102214 

Turn is a Feat erear that-proveils innen po- | 

litiess: which is that-everyftate-ſhould.endeavourrto 

weaken enemies as much as poſſihle But, nd nat, 

dam ſeek the ruin of another Duke cabithour-pitviagiite 
Way for; and baſtening its om ſlavery, Then ate 


ceftainly moments in 1 whic nun at ant tens . 
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BY L K into the way of a people a great increaſe of power | 
& but ſuch ſudden elevations are not laſting . It is often- 
times better to ſupport rivals, than to oppreſs them. 

Sparta refuſed to enſlave Athens, and Rome repentel 
of having deſtroyed Carthage. 
Tusk noble and generous . Wich ſhoüd ps 
inſyird nations ſtill more than kings, would prevent 
politicians from the neceſſity of committing many 
crimes and aſſerting many falſehoods3; and would Te- _ 
move many impediments and. difficult ies out of the ; 
way of negociators.' At.preſent;'thecomplicationofaf- | 
fairs hath rendered negociations very intricate. Policy, 
ike that inſidious: inſect: that weaves its web in dark - 
neſs, hath ſtretched forth its net in che midſt of Eu- 
rope, and faſtened it; as it were; to every court. One 
ſingle thread cannot be touched without drawing all 
ind tell. The moſt petty ſovvreign hath ſome ſecret | 
intereſt in the treaties between the greater powers. 
Two petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a 
chef; or a domain, without being thwarted:or ſeconded 
by the courts of Vienna, Veiſailles or London} Ne- 
14 -gociutions: muliHbe-earried un inv gl the eubinets for a 

[1 er forevery-the/ moſt criſtinig change in 

the diſpoſition of the:land.”': The bloodof che people 
| is the only thing that is not bargained for. War is 
| determined upon in a day or two the ſettling of peace 

| is protrafted. during ſeveral years, 1 This flouneſb in 
| \negociations:2which>p s from tho nature f 
| affairs, is alſo.inertaſed y tlie chüracter r 1 
ciators. . 218 ofa 
en ure generally ignorant perſons engaged with 
mem of knowledgeand abilities;s'There'are, perhaps, 
two or threetiwiſeantjudicious:countils in Europe. 
Mherreſt are dm the. puſſeſſion of inrriguing men, raßſel 
3 1 ſhame- | 
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be became cn was: _ pad hath altered its 
plan. This ſaying, which was once found to be 2 
good one, in the mouth of one ſingle man, has | per- 
haps, been repeated, or thought, of, by everyone one. of 
Richeliey's ſucceſſors. . All. men; engaged. in. public 
affairs have the yanity, not only te proportion. the pa- 
rade of their expence, of their manner, and of thei 

air, to the i importance of. their, ofice; but even to xai 


the opinion they. have of their own e in 


proportion t to the infl uence of their au 
Wix a nation is great. and powerful, what ſhould 


its governors be? Thee court and. the people, will an- 


ſwer this queſtion, but i in CY Ve "di ferent. 
The miniſters Tee nothing in. their office but the 
largement of their rights ; Fi e " people. the. enlarge- 
ment only. of their duties... be ideas of the latter 
are juſt; for the duties and Tights' Ne, from each 
mode Ee government ought. to be regula ted. by t the 


Wants and deſires of each, nation. But this princip 


of the law of nature is not. applicable to the ſocial 


"Rate, As ſocieties, whateyer be: their origin, are al- 
8 all of em ſubject to the authority of one ſingle 
e weaſares zre dependent on N 
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Ir the king is a weak, and irrelolute mah, bis go- 
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ed, Ready or fickle; Eeceitful or Ghckrt, bart or Hu- 
mühe; nel med to Wir or peas ; fach, in a Word, 48 
the Varl of intrigues will produce "this." "Subhrk 
Nate Will have no fegulat 21 of politics; and afl 
other governments Wilk not be able to Hainan any 
permanent deſigns ztid meafures withiic, The y. 
tem of politics nüt thetif vary With tue day, or the 
Homefits tat is, With the humour of the printe. 

© BUS thi Hate ö Matiz 460 pollttear itbrets it 
vey differertt in fepübfican göverninents. As the iu 
th6rity there refides in te gollektibe body of the * 
ple; there are certfin'* principles at Wie pudhe in- 
y neg6cation. TH this 
the Perfſaneney ef A en e Hot to be 7 Sie t 
TRE dufakfen "We Winiftry, or to tlie lil of. c one fin- 

le man. Te g eneral Wi that x and f perpetu- 

tes Itfelf in the en 18 the > only ale e 2 N ne- 
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be 1 between all. monarchies, to 2 or 
inſenſibly to ſap the foundations. of all free ſs. 
But liberty will ariſe from the midſt of opprefiion; It R 

already exiſts in every breaſt; ; public writings : will 
contribute to inſtil it into the minds of all enlighten- 
ed men; and tyranny into the hearts. of the people. 
All men. will at length, be ſenſible, and this period 


is at no great diſtance, that liberty is the firſt 15 of 
e 


heaven, as it is the firſt ſource of virtue. in- 


ſtruments of deſpotiſm will become its Rin 3 


and the enemies of humanity, thoſe who ſeem armed 


at preſent merely to oppoſe it, will exert e 
in its defence. 2 


WAR, as well as ſociety, has exiſted at all ti 


and in all countries; but the art of war is N to ho 


found in certain ages of the world, and among certain 
Beats The Greeks eſtabliſhed i it, and conquered all 


ed the world. Theſe two nations worthy to 
command all athers, as their genius and. virtue were 
the cauſes of their proſperity, owed this ſuperiority to 
their infantry, in which every ſingle man ęxerts his 


whole ſtrength. The Grecian phaJanx and, the Ro 


man legions were every Where victorious. 
© WEN a ſuperior number of cavalry had been in 


: J troduced, rather from a principle of indolence than 


the Ne of Aſia. The Romans improved it and 
ſub 


2287 


mes War, 


Inactivity, i into the armies of the ancients, Rome 12 


ſome of its glory and ſucceſs Beines 

exact diſcipline of its tr 1 85 

thoſe barbarous tions, . 
TRESE men, LOW« ever, 

Ne, 7 arms Wag? TN 


8 9255 foot. 4 
|; le etter . 


Ne their e inte e 
n called the Jigs of, 
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B oo K the nobility who were the ſole poſſeſſors of lands and 
of privileges, thoſe uſual attendants of victory, choſe 
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to ride on horſe-back ; while the enſlaved multitude 
were left on foot, almoſt without arms and held in : 


no eſtimation. 15 


In times when the OK ae Nan was Aiſtivguilhed by | 
his horſe ; when the man himſelf was ot little conſe- 
quence, and every idea of importance was attached 
to the knight; when wars conſiſted in ſmall incur- 
ſions, and campaigns laſted but a day ; when ſucceſs 
depended upon the quickneſs of marches: then the 
fate of armies was determined by cavalry. During 
the. thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there were 
ſcarce any other troops in Europe. The dexterity 
and ſtrength of men was no longer ſhewn in wreſtling, 
at the ns ou in the exerciſe of the arms, and of 
the muſcles of the body ; but in tournaments, in 
managing a horſe, and in throwing the lance at full 
ſpeed. This ſpecies of war, better calculated for 
wandering Tartars, than for fixed and ſedentary ſoci- 
eties, was one of the defects of the feudal government. | 
A race of conquerors, ' whoſe rights were to be deter- 
' mined by their ſwords; whoſe merit and glory was 
in their arms; whoſe ſole occupation was hunting, 


could hardly 5void riding on horſeback, with all that 


parade and ſpirit of authority which muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe from a rude and uncultivated underſtanding. 
But what could troops of heavy-armed cavalry avail 
in the attack and defence of caſtles and towns, forti- 
ſied by walls or ſurrounding waters? 8 
To this imperfection of military knowledge, muſt 
be aſcribed the duration, of war for ſeveral ages' with- 
out intermiſſion, between France and England. War 
continued inceſſantly for want of a ſufficient num- 
ber of men. Whole months were required t to collect, 
to arin, to bring into the field that were only 
to 
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to continue there a fe weeks. Kings could. not aſs 
ſemble more than a certain number of vaſſals, and 
thoſe at ſtated times. The lords had only a right to 
call under their banners ſome of their tenants, , upon 
ſtipulated terms. The time that ought to haye been 
employed in carrying on war, was loſt in forms and 
regulations, in the ſame manner as courts of Juſtice 
conſume thoſe eſtates they are to determine, At length 
the French tired with being conſtantly obliged to 
repulſe the Engliſh, like the horſe, that implored the 
aſſiſtance of man againſt the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke 
and burthen to be impoſed. upon them, which they 
bear to this day. Kings raiſed and maintained at their 
own expence a conſtant body of troops. Charles VII. 


45⁸ 
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after having expelled the Engliſh hy the aſſiſtance aof 
mercenary troops, when he diſbanded his army, kept 


nine thouſand horſe, and ſixteen thouſand infantry. 
Tus was the origin of the abaſement of the no- 
1 and the elevation of monarchyy af the political 
liberty of che nation without, and its civil flavery,x 


in. The people were delivered from feudalityranny, 
only to fall ſome time or other under the deſpotiſm.of 


kings. So much does human nature ſeem born for 
ſlavery] It became neceſſary toi raiſe a fund for the 
payment of an army; and the taxes were arbitrary, 
and unlimited as the number of ſoldiers, that were 
diſtributed in the different parts of. the kingdom, un- 
der a pretenee. of; guarding the; frontiers againſt the 
enemy; but in reality to reſtrain-and-oppreſs the ſub- 
ject. The officers, commanders and governors were 
tools of government always armed againſt the natian 
itſelf. They as well as their ſoldiers no longer gan- 
_ nat as Citizens of che ate, ſolely' de- 

to ce of the property and rights of the 
people. They acknowledged no longer any ꝓerſon in 
3 een TIEN e en name they 
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BOOK were ready to maffaere cher fathers and brothers In 
| . Hort: the body of troops raiſed by the nation was no- 
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thing more than a royal army. Sasch nt 2 
Tx diſcovery of gunpowder v en uttes - con- 
fiderable expenee and great preparation, forges, ma- 
gazines, and arfenals; made arms more than ever de- 
pendent on kings, and determined the advantage that 
infantry hath'over cavalry. The latter preſented the 
Hank of the man and horſe to the former. A horſe- 
man diſmounted was either loſt or good for nothing; 
undd a horſe without a leader 6ccafioned confuſion and 
Uiforder among the tanks. The havock which the 
artillery and fire arms made in ſquadrons, was more 
difficult to repair than it was in battalions. In a 
word, men could be bought and diſeiplined at a leſs 
expence than horſes? and this ene * e 
to procure foldiers-. an LEG. e 4 

Tuvs the innovation of Charles VII; Fatal to his 
fubjects, at leaſt in futurity, became from his exam- 


Ple prejudicial to the liberty of all the people of Eu- 
rope. Every nation wWus obliged to keep itſelf upon 
dhe defence againſt 4 nation abways in arms. The 
right Tyſtem of politics; if there were any politics At 
u time when arts, literature, and dm erce had not 
yet opened a a communication ameng people, ſhould 
"have been, for the pritives' to have jointly attacked 
that particular power that had put "itſelf inte a ſtate 
>6f continua wür- But inſtead of ecmpelling it to 
-ſubrabe to peace; — arts themſelves,” This 
contagion ſpree itſelf the quiekerʒ as it appeared che 

ole remedy againſt the danget of an invaſion, the on- 
guarantee of the ferarity of che natiens. 
Inka wat however a want of the know- 
edge - nepeſlury 7002 diſcipline a body of! infantry, 
the importance of which began to be perceived. 
„The manner uf fighting which the-Switwers had em- 
ployed againſt the Burgundians, had rendered them 
as 


— 
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as famous as formidable. With heavy ſwords and 1 
halberds, they had abways overcome the horſes and 
men of the feudal army. As their ranks were impe- 
netrable, and as they marched in cloſe columns, they 
overthrew all. that attacked, and all that. oppoſed 
them. Every power was then deſirous of ptocuring 
ſome Swiſs ſoldiers. But, the Switzers, ſenſible of 
the need there was of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting the 
purchaſe of it at too high a rate; it became 
to reſolve not to employ them, and to form in all 
parts . nnn to 1 _ 
_ theſe auxiliary troops. 

Tu Germans jſt adopted: a discipline hat re- 
quired only ſtrength of body, and ſubordination. 
As their country abounded in men and horſes, they 
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almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Swiſs infan- | 


try, without ae *. een of their: on ca- 
valry. ien FAS: 

Tur French, more e bs with 8 
difficulty, and more ſlowly, a kind of military ſyſtem 
that laid a reſtraint upon all their motions, and ſeem- 
<d rather to require .perſeverance than impetuolity. 


But the taſte for imitation and novelty prevailed | 


among this light people, over that . i 
fond of its own. cuſtoms. 

THe Spaniards, eee che riches the 
have been reproached with, improved the military art 
of the Switzers; by bringing to greater perfection the 
diſcipline of that warlike people. They formed an 


infantry which became de the terror os * 5 


miration of Europe. 2 

I proportion as de mimi Ancbested, a 
and ſervice of the feudal ales ceaſed in all parts, 
and the war became more general. The conſtituri- 
on of each nation had for ages paſt ſcarce allowed 


41 another 


the * 4 one - 


wy 
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* K another beyond the barriers of their on eſtates. 
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War was carried on upon the frontiers: only between 
the neighbouring powers. When France and Spain 
had carried their arms to the moſt remote extremities 
of Italy, it was no longer poſſible to call together the 
ban and arriere ban of the nations; becauſe it was 


not in fact the people who made war againſt each 


other, but the kings with their troops, for the honour 
of themſelves or their families, without any regard 
to the good of their ſubjects. Not that the princes 
did not endeavour to intereſt the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels; but this was done merely 
to weaken or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit of indepen- 
dence which was ſtill ſtruggling among ſome ſets of 
men, againſt that: dee en the prineda 
had gradually aſſumed... N on 
All Europe was in commotion. The W 
1 into Italy; the Italians into Germany; the 
French into both theſe countries. The Turks be- 
ſieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards were at 
the ſame time diſperſed in Africa, in Hungary, in 
Italy, in Germany, in France, and in the low coun- 
tries. All theſe people inured, and practiſed in arms, 
acquired great ſkill: in the art of fighting and de- 


: N * other * zahn nn and ou 


ion g 
Ir —— mg that ned e tor I 
tend with the Germans; the French with the French; 
but which more particularly excited Flanders againſt 
Spain. It was on the fens of Holland that all the 
rage of a bigoted and deſpotic king fell ; of a ſuper- 
ſtitious and ſanguinary prince; of the two Philips, 
and of the duke of Alba. It was in the low coun- 


tries that a republic aroſe, from the perſecutions of 
tyranny, and the flames of the inquiſition. When 


freedom had eee and found an aſylum © 
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in the ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the con- 50 * 


tinent. The Dutch firſt invented the art of fortify- 
ing places: ſo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 

followed. Extenſive ſtates had only occaſion to for- 
tify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, divided 
among a number of princes, were crowded with ſtrong 
citadels from one end to the other. When we travel 
through theſe countries, we meet every evening with 
gates · ſhut and ee at _—_ entrance of” = 


"towns. DIRT : 


+ WriLE the Dutch were improvidg this art of ou 


tification, of the attack and defence of towns, the 
Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, the mi- 
litary ſcience of the field. Guſtavus Adolphus wis 
eminently ſkilled in the art of war, which other nati- 
ons have acquired at times, but which the Germans 
have always preſerved, as peculiarly attached to their 
climate, There are ſoldiers in other parts, but! it is 
Germany alone that furniſhes generals. 
Tais art had been in conſtant uſe for a cen 


paſt, when it was remarkably 'improved by Lewis | 


XIV. He firſt introduced the cuſtom of wearing a 
uniform; of carrying the bayonet at the end of the 


firelock ; of making uſe of the artillery to advantage; 


- in a word, of increaſing to the utmoſt the e 
| of fire and ſword, 

Tux king of Pruflia hath invented a new Web 
01 diſciplining armies, of leading on troops to battle, 

and of gaining victorles. This x prince, who would 
have been better ſerved by another nation, and cer- 


tainly better "commended, than he could poffibly be 


by his own 3 who hath not had, fince Alexander, 
kis equal in "hiſtory for extent ard variety of talents ; 
this prince, Who without having been himſelf formed 


by Greeks, hath' been able to n Lacedemonians; 
: be 


9 
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BOOK be, in a word, who hath deſerved, beyond all others, 
k * , that his name ſhould he recorded in his age, and ren- 
: dered equally great and diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the 
moſt remarkable and brilliant ages' of the world ; the 
king of Pruſſia, in ſhort, hath totally changed the 
principles of war, by giving in ſome meaſure to the 
legs an adyantage over the arms; that is to ſay, that 
by the rapidity of his evolutions and the celerity of 
his marches, he hath always excelled his enemies, 
even when he hath not conquered them. All the na- 
tions of Europe have been obliged to imitate his ex- 
ample, in order not to be obliged to ſubmit to him. 
He will enjoy the glory, ſince it is one, of having 
raiſed. the art of war to a degree of perfection, om 
which fortunately it cannot but degenerate, _ 
I is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. that we Font 
ths that prodigious number of troops, which pre- 
. ſents us with the idea of a war eyen in the. midſt | 
peace. In imitation of that monarch, who had 
ways a numerous army on foot, all the princes of * 
rope, whether ruling over large or ſmall ates, have 
maintained bodies of troops, frequently more bur- 
-thenſome to the ſubject from the expences that at- 
tended them, than uſeful for the defence of the king- 
dom. Some of the moſt politic among them have 
theſe troops in the pay of greater. powers; 
and thus by a double advantage, they have contrived 
to raiſe large ſums of money for men whale plygo vere | 
as. ſold but never lot. 
War reaſon then have we to exclaim- 1 500 the 
3 manners that prevailed under the feudal 
goyernment ? War was then to be conſidered as a 
time of violence and confuſion; but at preſent it js 
almoſt a natural ſtate, Moſt governments are now 
military, or become ſo. Even the improvement. in 
Nos diſcipline is a proof of it. "© ſecurity wer 
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joy in our fields, the trantullliey that prevails in ond. 4 9.0. * 


cities, whether troops are paſſing through or are 
quartered in them; the police which reigns in camps 
and in garriſon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms 
are under ſome kind of controul, but at the ſame 
time indicate that every thing” i! ſubje&t to "their 
* Tmwoven' the licentiouſneſs and iter of ws l 
ma are reſtrained, the people are obliged to purchaſe 
this ſecurity at a dear rate, by the levying of taxes 
and raiſing of troops. It is not merely by bartles 
that war is fatal. A million of men killed or J6ſt, 
Are a. very inconſiderable number out of a 1 
million which Europe may; perhaps, contain. 
this million comprehends the choiceſt ſubjects, * 
principal part of the youth, che ſouree of population, 
the life of induſtry and labour. And in order to ſup- 
port and fecruit this million of troops; all che ſeveral 
orders of ſociety muſt be burthened; which enctoach- 
ing one upon che other, aff fieceffarily oppreſs "the 
loweſt and the moſt uſeful; that of the huſbuidman. 
The increaſe of twxes and the difheulty=of: collecting 
them, deſtroy through want or*diftreſs' thoſe very fa- 
milies, which are the parents and er gx of the ma- 
nufactures and tlie armies. ebe e 1 dlaug gig 
3 AnoTHER' inconvenietice-arifin phe hieiindteaſe 
of ſoldiers; is 2 decreaſe of natural courage;”' 
men We San fit for war. Tf we except Liedeteen 
and Rome; where women chat were free bröught 
Forth oldies: where chifdren Were lulled to a 
and awakened with the ſound-of trumpets ank : 
of War; Were education rendered men unnatu 
and made them beings of a Jiffeivilt ſpecies: Al other 
nations have only had a few brave men among . 
And, indeed; the leſs is the number of trasps, * 


'vittre will thiy ve. kr bös err ages of out . 
COT , * tors, 
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BOOK tors, who were leſs civilized but ſtronger than we ares 
XIX. 
= armies, were much leſs numerous than ours, but en- 
gagements were more decifive. It was neceſſary to 
be a noble or a rich man to ſerve in the army, which 
was looked upon both as an honour and a privilege. 
None. but volunteers entered into the ſervice. . All 
their engagements ended with the campaign ; and an 
man who. diſliked: the art of war was at liberty to 
withdraw . himſelf. . Beſides, there Was. then more of 
: that ſpirit, of that. greatneſs of. ſentiment, which, con- 
ſtitutes true courage. At preſent, what glory is there 
in ſerying under abſolute commanders, who judge of 
men by their ſize, eſtimate them by their pay, en- 
lift them by force or by ſtratagem, and keep or dif- 
charge them at pleaſure without their conſent, KO 
they have taken, them? What honour. is: there in 
_ aſpiring to the command of armies under the baneful 
influenee of courts, where every thing is given or 
taken away 2 reaſon ; where men without merit 
are raiſed, and others though innocent are degraded 
by mere caprice ! Therefore, except in riſing. em- 
pires, or in critical times, the greater number there 
are of ſoldiers in the ſtate, the more is the nation 
| d; and in proportion as:a.ſtate is enfeebled, 
che number of its ſoldiers is: increaſed. +6 erat 
- 1A, THIRD, inco is, „aden ioercaſe of 
ſoldiers tends to. deſpotiſm. A number of: troops, 
. towns.well-fortified, magazines and arſenals may. pf 
vent invaſions; and though they preſerve a peo 
from the excuxſions· of a gonqueror, they do not ſe- 
cure them from the attempts of a, deſpotic. ige. 
„Such a number [of ſoldiers, ſerye only np 
. that are already ſlaves in chains. The tyrant th 
As: and makes every thing conform, to his wi 
every thing is ſubſervient to his power. By. the 


bande of, army, alone he Kets the opinions; of A in, | 
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FRET and controuls their will. By the aflitance 


ſoldiers... He imagines that his authority is ſhewyn 
and exerciſed, by deſtroying what he hath formed; 
but Bis exertions are vain and fruitleſs. He is per- 
petually renewing his forces, without being ever able 
to recover the national ſtrength. In vain do his ſol- 
diers keep his people in continual war; if his ſubjects 
tremble at his troops; his troops in return will fly 
from the enemy. But in theſe circumſtances the loſs 
of a battle is attended with the loſs of a kingdom. 


minioni of a conqueror, there is ſtill hope left, under 
that of a deſpot, nothing remains but fear. When 


diery ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted. Barreniieſs 
occaſiuaned by wretchedneſs: and debauchery; is the 


cord and::hatred prevaĩls among all orders of me 
that are either corrupted op di ſgraced. Societies betray, 


wal influence the navy has 


* 


Tus ancients: have kraacmitted to us Aline all 


thoſe arts, that have been revived with the reſtoration 


of letters; but we have ſurpaſſed them in the military 


management of the navy; Tyre and Sidon, Car- 


The hearts of all being alienated, are impatient of 
ſubmitting to a foreign yoke ; becauſe under the do- 


2 LY *g 


so 


XIX. 
of ſoldiers he levies taxes; and by theſe he raiſes- — 


the progreſs of the military government hath intro. 
duced: deſpotiſm, then the nation is loſt. The [61s 


cauſe of the extinction of families. A ſpirit! of dif- ä 


ſell, and plunder each other, and give themſelves up 
one after another to the ſeburges of the'tyrant;\wwho 
plunders, oppreſſes, deſtroys and annihilates them all.. 
Such is the end of that art of war, which paves the 
way for a military eee e rag wel now conſider 


Navy. 


-thage and Rome, ſcares ænew any ſea but the Meat- . 


terrancan'; to fall rough whith'it was only Reset. 
ry to hape rafes; galties, and mem to row them, Sea 


engagements might ten e but i. 0 
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paſs from Europe into Africa, it was only'n 
to be ſupplied with boats, which may be called flat 


5 born bee, * 
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no great ſkill to conſtruct and equip the fiects. To 


bottom ones, which tranſmitted Carthaginians- or 


Romans, che only people almoſt who: 9 


in ſea- fights. Commerce was fo a greater 
object of attention to. the: ne and the republics 
of Aſia than victories at ſea. g l G 

"AFTER: theſe famous "4,290 1585 den 
the latd-and-the ſea to plunderers and to pirates, the 
navy remained during twelve centuries equally ne- 


glected with all the other arts. Thoſe ſwarms of 


barbarians, who overCran and totally deſtroyed Rome 
in its declining [ ſtate; came, from the Baltico upon 
rafts or canoes, to ravage and plunder ou ſea l eouſts, 
without going far from the continent. A heſt were not 


voyages but deſcents upon the toaſt that were con- 


tinually zenewed. The Danes and Normans were 
not armed for a cruire, aud fare knehe how to 
fight but aperlandes: im n h a e u 
Ar length, changacarcthe/Ghingſ Gappliciiobe:Eu- 
ropeans with the eompaſs, and this was the:cauſe 
of the diſoovery of America! Tbernsedleg which 
taught ſailors to know how far theycwere Uiſtant 
from the north, or how near they; dpproached 10 it, 
emboldened them to: attempt longer veg., and 
to loſe ſight of land) for Whole months tagether. 
— hg and aſtronomyt taught themuHh0ö .] 40 


compute the progreſs of the conſtellatiens 4 de- 
termine the longitude by them, and te judge ret 
ty nearly how. far they were advancing tdb caſt 
4 pals Even at that time, the height. and che dif- 
of. of: veel. from the coaſt might always haue 
Though knowledgs, Aentbe da- 


A Wards 
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ment to be made in navigation, as to give riſe to the 3 


art of carrying on war by ſea. The firſt eſſay, how- 
ever, of this art was made between gallies that were 
in poſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. The moſt cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that of 
Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, be- 
tween two hundred and five chriſtian, and two hun- 
dred and ſixty Turkiſh gallies. This prodigious ar- 
mament was entirely conſtructed in Italy; a country 
from which almoſt every invention of art has been 
derived, though not preſerved in it: But at that 
time, its trade, its population were double what they 


are at preſent. Beſides, thoſe gallies were neither ſo 


long nor ſo large as thoſe of our times, as we may 
judge from ſome of the old carcaſes that are ſtill pre- 


ſerved in the arſenal of Venice. The number of 6 
rowers amounted to one hundred and fifty, and the 


troops did not exceed fourſcore in one galley. At this 
day Venice has more beautiful gallies and leſs influ- 
ence upon that ſea which the doge matries, and 
which other powers frequent and trade upon. 
SalLIEs, indeed, were proper for criminals; but 
ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The art of 
conſtructing ſhips improved with that of navigation. 


Philip II. king of all Spain and of the Eaſt and 


Weſt-Indies, employed all the docks of Spain and 
Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, which he then poſ- 
ſeſſed, in eonſtructing ſhips of an extraordinary ſize 
and ſtrength; and his fleet aſſumed the title of the 
Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred and 
thirty ſhips, near one hundred of which were the 
largeſt that had yet been ſeen on the ocean. Twenty 
ſmall ſhips followed this fleet, and ſailed or fought 


under its protection. The pride of the Spaniards in 


the ſixteenth century, hath dwelt very much upon 
and exaggerated the pompous deſcription of this for- 


1 2 


© Adele Ude But what ſpread terror and ad- 


miration two centuries ago, would now ferve only to 


—Y — excite laughter. The largeſt of thoſe ſhips would be 
no more than a third-rate veſſel in our ſquadrons. 
They were ſo heavily armed, and fo ill-managed, 


that they could ſcarce move, or fail near the wind, 
nor board another veſtel, nor could the ſhip be pro- | 
perly worked in tempeſtuous weather. The failors 


were as awkward as the ſhips were heavy, and the 


pilots almoſt as ignorant as the ſailors. 


Tux Engliſh, who were already acquainted. with 


the weakneſs 90 little ſkill of their enemies at ſea, 


| 3 that inexperience would occaſion their de- 


feat. They carefully avoided boarding theſe un- 
wieldly machines, and burned a part of them. Some 
of theſe enormous galleons were taken, others diſ- 
abled. A ſtorm aroſe, in which moſt of the ſhips loſt 
their anchors, and were abandoned by their crews to 
the fury of the waves, and caſt away, ſome upon 
the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, others upon thoſe of 
Ireland. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was 
able to return to Spain, where the damages it had 
ſuffered, joined to the terror of the ſailors, fpread a 
general conſternation, from which Spain has never 
recovered. The Spaniards were for ever depreſſed 
by the loſs of an armament that had coft three years 
preparation, and upon which all the forces and reve- 
nues of the kingdom were almoſt exhauſted.  —_ 
Tux deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy e 


the-duviaias ofthe dee W gad inte the hands of the 


Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants could not 
be more ſignally puniſhed than by the proſperity of a 
people, forced by oppreſſion to break the yoke of 

regal authority. When this republic began to emerge 
from its fens, the reſt of Europe was embroiled in 
c: wars by. the ſpirit a: Dr * 
a ve 
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inquiſition which the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to * | 
tend over all parts of its dominions; the perſecution 
which Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſſarles of 
Rome, who were ſupported in England by Mary; 
every thing, in a word, concurred to people Holland 
with an immenſe number of refugees. This country 
had neither lands, nor harveſt for their ſubſiſtende. 
They were obliged to ſeek" it by ſea throughout the 
whole univerſe. Almoſt all the commeree of 


was engroſſed by Liſbon, Cadiz and Antwerp, under 


one ſovereign, whoſe power and ambition rendered 
him a general object of hatred and envy, The new 
republicans having eſcaped his tyranny, and being 
excited by reſentment and neeeſſity, became pirates, 


and formed a navy at the expence of the Spaniards 


and Portugueſe, whom they held in utter averſion; 


France and England; who in the progreſs of this ri- | 


ſing republic, only perceived the humiliation of the 
houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted Holland in preſerving the 
conqueſt and ſpoils ſhe had made, the value of which 
the was yet unacquainted with! Thus the Dutch 


ſecured to themſelves eſtabliſhments wherever "they 


- choſe to direct their forces; fixed themſelves in theſe 
acquiſitions before the jealouſy: of other nations vould 
be excited, and imperceptibly made thetnſelves maſters 
of all commerce by their i end of all he ſeas 
by the ſtrength of their ſquadrons. e 1908 FEA 
Tx domeſtic contentions in England were for a 
while favourable to this proſperity, which had been 
ſo ſilently acquired in remote countries. But at 
length Cromwell excited in his country an emulation 
for commerce, ſo natural to the inhabitants of an 
iſland. To ſhare the empire of che ſeas" with"the 
-Dutch- was, in fact, to give up to them; and they 
were determined to maintain it. Inſtead of 


teach ets he Tbe 28 
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322 K an alliance with England, they courageouſiy reſolval 
= upon war. They carried it on for a long time with 
151 unequal force; and this perſeverance againſt mis for- 

tune preſerved to them, at leaſt, an :honourable ri- 
valſhip. Superiority in the conſtruction and form 
of the ſhips often gave the victory to their ene- 
mies but the vapguyſhed never met. with wn; deci- 
TuksB long and, dreqdful contig hea ha 
exhauſted, or, at leaſt, diminiſhed the ſtrength of 
the two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to avail 
| himſelf df their mutual weakneſs, aſpired to the em- 
pire of the ſea. When this prince firſt aſſumed the 
reins of government, he found only eight or nine 
veſſels in his harbours, and thoſe very much 
ed; neither were they ſhips of the Fur many: 
a: pier before Rochelle, but not of forming - a navy; 
the idea of which muſt, however, have been con- 
ceived by Henry IV. and his friend Sully. But it 
was reſerved to the moſt brilliant age of the French 
nation to give birth to every improvement at once. 
Lewis, who perceived, at leaſt, all the ideas of 
grandeur, he did not himſelf diſcover,” eſtabliſhed a 
council for the conſtruction of ſhips in each of the 
ſive ports which he opened to the royal or military 
navy. He formed docks and arſenals; and in leſs 
than twenty years, um ack hadone hundred —_ 
:af:theihne.” 1:7 4.% : 
Tux French navy: firſt nbrted: 1 power erf 
1 ren people of Barbary, who were beaten. It after- 
wards obtained ſome advantages over the Spaniards. 
It then engaged the fleets. of England and Holland, 
ſometimes ſeparately, and ſometimes combined, and 
generally obtained the honour and advantage of the 
victory. The firſt r the'Frencly navy 
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experienced, was in 1692, When with forty ſhips," zoo 
they aeg 90 Lost and Duteh ſhips' oppoſite _— hr 
La Hogue in order to give the Engliſh a king they 

rejected, and who Was not himſelf very defirous' of 

the title; The moſt numerous fleet obtained the view 

tory. James the ſecond felt an involiititary* pleaſurs 

at the triumph of the people who expelled Him; 48 & 

at this inſtant the blind love of his "country had pre- 
erer Him, over his e for the" throne.” | | 


blined. 2 1715 E 0 2: 2 RN ö N 
FROM tulepibidTagtiad ys 
which hath raiſed her to the greateſt proſperity. A 
people, who are at preſent the moſt con ſiderable p22 
er at ſea, eaſily perſuade themſelves chat they have 
always held that empire. Sometimes they tract their 
maritime power to the æra of Julius Cæſar, ſome-* 
times they aſſert tiat they have ruled over the ocean, 
at leaſt, ſince the nintk century. Perhaps, ſome 15 
day or other, the Corſicans who ate at preſent a na- 
tion of little conſequence; When they are becbme a 
maritime people, will record in their annals that they: : 
have always ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is 
the vanity of mankind, they muſter ndeavour to age ; 
grandize themſelves in paſt as well as future ages. 
Truth alone, that exiſts before All nations and fur-" 
vives them all, informs us; that there hath been no | 
navy in Europe from the chriſtian ra till the toth 
century. The Engliſh chemfelves had no need of it, 
while they remained in poſſeſſion of Normandy” and 
of the coaſts of France; ©, 2352 © n 
_ Wren Henry VIII. was deſirous of equipping a 7 
feet he was obliged: to hire veſſels from Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, and Dantzic; but eſpecially from Genoa 
mw Vence, who alone knew how to conſtruct and 


guidg 
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guide n fleet; who ſupplied all the ſailars, and admi- 
rals ; Who gave te Eurdpe a; Columbus, an Ameris- 
cus, ; a Cabot, a Verezani, thoſe wonderful men WhO 
dy their diſcoverjcy have added ſo much to the extent 
al the globe. Elizabeth wanted & naval force — 
Spain, and permitted ber ſubje&ts to arm ſhips ta act 
againſt the enemies of, the ſtate. This permiſſion 
formed failars. for the ſervice. The queen herſelf 
went to ſee a ſhip that had been round the world 3 em 
board of which ſhe embraced Drake, at the time the 
knighted him. She left forty-twoi men of wrar to her 
ſucceſſors. James the firſt and Charles the firſt, 
added ſome ſhips, to the naval forces they had received 
from the throne i but the commanders of this navy 
were. choſen from the nobility,” who ſatisfied with 
this mark of diſtinctian, left the labours to the pilots ; 
at the; an of navigation receired pas 
ments; Tf 2 £85 1072 if 10 H 0 dar 188 
Tenn were let noblemen in he party that de- 
throned the Starts. Ships of the line were at that 
time given to captains. of inferior birth, but of un- 
common ſkill. in navigation. They:imptoped, — 
* che Britiſh navy illuſtrious. 

Wyrzn Charles II. reaſcended * ke Sh he 
kingdom, was poſſeſſed of, fix and fifty ſhips. The 
navy. increaſed. under his reign, to the number of 
cighty-three, fifty- eight of which were ſhips of the 
line. Towards the latter days of this prince, it be- 
gan to decline agaig. But, his brother, James II. 
reſtored it. to its. former Juſtre, aid raiſed! it even to 
a greater degree of ſplen« Being himſelf high 
admiral before he came to the * he had invent - 
ed. the art of 3 regulating the manceuvres of the fleet, 
by the e of the flag. Happy, if he had better 
ee. the art of governing a free people ! When 
r. ee of Orange, his wir, became 2 

eſſe 
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felled of his erown, the Engliſh navy confiftel.o ys one B . K 
hundred and Hxty-three veſſels of all ſines, armed | E 
with ſeven. thouſand pieces of Cannon, and equipped * 
with forty- tuo thouſand men, . This force was dou- 
bled during the war that was carried on for the Sx pa- EE 
niſh ſueceſſion. It hath ſince ſo conſiderably. in- 

creaſed, that the Engliſh think they are able alone 

to balance by their maritime forces the navy. 1 the 

whole univerſe... England is now at ſea, what Rome 

formerly was upon land, when ſhe began to #72 

IM Engliſh, nation. conſiders. N Navy... as the 

bulwark. of its ſafety, and. the ſource of its riches. 

On this they found all their hopes in times of. 3 peace 

as well as War. They therefore raiſe a fleet more 

willing, and with greater expedition than a battalian, 

They ſpare no expence and exert, every. paliligghart 

to acquire ſeamen, _ : 

RE w An sps are firſt 8 to engage 1 men to en- 

ter into the ſervice. The parliament in 17 

creed, that all prizes taken by a man of war, hould 

belong to the officers and crew of the conqueri 

ſhip. They likewiſe granted an additional gratifica- 

tion of five pounds ſterling to every Engliſhman, 

who in an engagement, ſhould board, take, or fink 

an enemy's ſhip. To lucrative motives, the govern- 

ment adds compulſive meaſures, if they are found ne- 

ceſſary. In times of war, they ſeize upon failors of 

the mercantile navy. 
Nornixd is apparently ſo contradictory to nati- 

onal freedom, as theſe exertions of authority which 

affect men and commerce at the ſame time. When 

compulſive meaſures are only employed on account 

of the neceſfities of the ſtate; they cannot be conſi- 

dered as encroachments upon liberty; becauſe their 

"PO is the public fafety, and the N 05 | 
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tereſt even of thoſe who appear to ſuffer by them z 
and becauſe the ſtate of ſociety requires, that the 
will of each individual ſhould be ſubſervient to the 
will of the whole community. Beſides, the ſailors 
receive the ſame pay from the government, they 
would have from the merchant, which entirely juſti- 
fies this compulſive meaſure ; a meaſure which is al- 
ways. moſt advantageous to the ſtate. The failor is 
no longer at the charge of the public,” but while he 
continues in its ſeryice. The expeditions ate by theſe 
means carried on with greater ſecrecy and diſpatch; 


and the crews are never idle. In a word, if it were 


an evil, it is certainly not a greater one than that 
perpetual navery, in Mes all other European failors 
are held, 2 N 

Tux navy is a new kind of power, which muſt 


change the face of the globe. It hath ſubverted 


the ancient idea of the balance of power, Germany, 
which held this balance between the houſes of Auſ- 
tria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Eng land; which 
iſland diſpoſes at preſent of the Rake” As by 
means of its ſhips it is in the vicinity of all mari- 
time countries, its power of affifting or doing hurt 
is extended over a greater number of ſtates, It has, 


| therefore, acquired a greater number of allies, more 


importance and influence, It is this iſland whofe 
empire is eſtabliſhed over America; becauſe it poſ- 
ſeſſes men and encourages arts in that country in- 
ſtead of being ſupplied with gold and the materials of 
luxury. England is of herſelf, as it were, the leyer 
of the We A She paves the way for the greateſt 
revolutions ; and carries the deſtiny of nations up- 
on her fleets. She i is accuſed of aſpiring to be ſole 


miſtreſs of navigation and trade. This empire which 


ſhe pight, perha „ obtain for a ſhort time, would 
e ee 
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Senden her ruin. Univerſal empire of the ſeas as 
_ well as that of the land, are projects equally abſurd. 
F nnen is continually urging the neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhing an equilibrium of power at ſea: but ſhe is 


ſuſpected of being deſirous not to have any maſters | 


upon it, in order to have no longer any rivals on 
the continent. Spain, however, is the only power 
that has been hitherto perſuaded to join her. It is a 
happy citcumſtance for Europe that the maritime 
forces ſhould cauſe a diverſion to thoſe of the land. 


Any power that has its own .coafts to defend, cannot 


eaſily overcome the barriers of its neighbours. For 
this purpoſe ĩimmenſe preparations are required; num- 
berleſs troops; arſenals of all kinds; and various 


means and reſources are neceſſary, to carry into exe- 


cution projects of conqueſt. Since navigation hatn 


prevailed in Europe; it enjoys greater ſecurity at 


home, and has obtained a more conſiderable influ- 
ence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps, neither leſs fre- 


quent, nor leſs ſanguinary; but it ſuffers leſs ravage, 


and is leſs weakened by them. The operations are 
carried on with greater harmony, and with better 


connected plans, and there are fewer of thoſe great 
effects that throw all ſyſtems into confuſion. There 
are greater efforts and leſs evils ariſing from them. 
All the various paſſions of men ſeemed directed to- 
wards one general good, one grand political view, 


one happy exertion of all b wad mere facul- 


ties; which is commerce, . 

Ir the art of navigation wh = kling, as that 
of war did from the chace; the navy then owes its 
exiſtence to commerce, The deſire of gain firſt in- 
duced us to make voyages; and one world hath been 


conquered to enrich another. This object of con- 


queſt has been the foundation of commerce; in order 
10 is 6 di „ naval forces have become ne- 


ceſſary, 
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ing navigation. The Phenicians, ſituated: on the 
borders of the ſea at the confines of Aſia and Africa, 
to receive and diſpenſe all the riches of the anclent 
world, founded their colonies and built their cities, 


vith no other view but that of commeree. At Tyre, 
they were the maſters of the Mediterransan; at Car- 


thage, they laid the foundations of a republic that 
traded by the ocean «pas the xicheſh;of arena 
coaſts. 14 1 rin Mes 430 

Tux G ſabceaded fel Sa. E ah 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; they 


held the dominion of the ſea as well as of the land; 


but they carried on no other kind of commerce, ex- 
cept that of conveying into Italy, for theit own uſe, 
all the riches of Africa, Aſia, and the conquered 

world. When Rome had invaded: the whole world, 
and had loſt all her acquiſition, commetce returned, 
as it were, to its original ſource towards the eaſt, 


There it was eſtabliſhed, while the Barbarians over- 


ran Europe. The empire was divided 3 the din of 


arms, and the art of war remained in the weſt; Italy 


however preſerved its communication with the Le- 
vant, where all the treaſures of e were circu- 
lated. 0 %291% 7 
Taz Cevſales, exhauſted in Akin. all the rage 167 
peat and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with which 
the Europeans were poſſeſſed: but they were the 
cauſe of introducing into Europe a taſte for Aſiatic 


luxury; and redeemed by giving riſe to ſome degree 
of traffic and induſtry, the blood and the lives theß 


had coſt. Three centuries taken up in wars and 
voyages to the eaſt, gave to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Eu- 
rope a recruit it ſtood in need of; that it might not 
periſh by a kind of internal conſumption: : they pre- 
"_ * way for that exertion of genius and ac̃ti- 
| | vity, 
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vity, which ſince aroſe, and. diſplayed: itſelf in the Yoo k 
and trade of the W en ond 6f Ame- | 


rica. 2 25 

Tus Portugueſe attempted by Lia 4 400 double 
the African coaſt. - They ſucceſſively ſeized upon all 
the points, and all the ports that muſt neceſſarily lead 
them to the Cape of Good Hope. They were en- 
gaged, for the ſpace of fourſeore years, in making 
themſelves maſters of all that weſtern coaſt, where 
this great cape terminates. In 1407, Vaſco de Gama 
ſurmounted this barrier; and returning by the eaſtern 
coaſt of Africa, arriving by a paſſage'of twelve hun- 
dred leagues at the coaſt of Malabar, where all the 
treaſures of the richeſt countries of Aſia were to be 
circulated:  Fhis was the ſcene on which the For- 
* — diſplayed all their conqueſts. 

Wix this nation made itfelf Wager of the arti- 
ales of trade, the Spaniards ſeized upon that which 
purchaſes them, the mines of gold and ſilver. Theſe 
metals became not only a ſtandard to regulate the va- 
lue, but alſo the object of eommerce. In this dou- 
ble uſe they ſoon engroſſed all the reſt. All nations 
were in want of them to facilitate the exchange of 
their commodities, and obtain the conveniencies they 
ſtood in need of. The luxury and the circulation of 
money in the ſouth of Europe, changed the nature 
as well as the direction of NN at hs: ſame 

time that it extended its bounds. 

1 the two nations that had ſubdued a Eaſt ant 
Weſt Indies, neglected arts and agriculture. T hey 
imagined every. thing was to be obtained by gold, 


without | conſidering that it is labour alone that pro- 


eures it: they were convinced, though late, and at 
their own expence, that the induſtry which they loſt, 
was more valuable than the riches they acquired; and 
* Dutch taught — this ſevere inſtruction. 
Tus 
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Tu Spaniards though poſſeſſed of all the gold in 
the world remained or became poor; the Dutch pre- 
ſently acquired riches, without either lands or mines. 
Holland is a nation at the ſervice of all the reſt, but 
who ſells her ſervices at a high price. As * ſoon as 
ſhe had taken refuge in the midſt of the ſea; with in- 
duſtry and freedom, which are her tutelary gods, ſhe 
perceived that ſhe had not a ſufſicient quantity of 
land to ſupport the ſixth part of her inhabitants. She 
then choſe the whole world for her domain, and re- 
ſolved. to enjoy it by her navigation and commerce. 


She made all lands contribute to her ſubſiſtence; and 


all nations ſupply her with the conveniencies of life. 
Between the north and the ſouth of Europe, ſhe be- 
came what Flanders had been before, from which ſne 
had divided, in order to form an independent ſtate 
entirely unconnected with it. Bruges and Antwerp 
had attracted Italy and Germany into their ports; 
Holland i in her turn became the ſtaple of all commer- 
cial powers, rich or poor. Not ſatisfied with invit- 
ing all other nations, ſhe viſited them herſelf, in or- 
der to procure from one what was wanted by ano- 
ther; to convey to the north, the merchandiſe of the 
ſouth; to ſell to the Spaniard ſhips for cargoes, and 
to exchange upon the Baltic wine for wood. She 
imitated the ſtewards and farmers. of large eſtates, 
who by the immenſe profits they make in them, are 
enabled ſooner or later to huy them up. Spain and 
Portugal have as it were been the eauſe that Holland 
has, ſucceeded in taking from thoſe: powers part of 
their conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and al- 
moſt the whole of the profit of their colonies. She 
availed herſelf, of the indolence of theſe proud con- 
uerors; and by her activity and vigilance, obtained 
= key. of. their treaſures, - leaving them: nothing but 
the et which en care to empty as faſt as mw 
rep S 
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3 it. It is thus that a people of little re- 
finement ruined two nations of polite and noble man- 
ners; but at the moſt honeſt and the moſt lawful 
game that can be met man in an ſeveral em 
ons of chance. 

Every circumſtance was b to the riſe and 
progreſs of the commerce of this republic. Its po- 
ſition on the borders of the ſea, at the mouths of ſe- 
veral great rivers ; its proximity to the moſt fertile 
or beſt cultivated lands of Europe: its natural con- 
nections with England and Germany, which defend- 
ed it againſt France; the little extent and fertility of 
its own terrritory which? obliged the inhabitants to 
become fiſhermen, ſailors, brokers, bankers, carriers, 
and commiſſaries; in a word, to endeavour to live by 
induſtry for want of territory. Moral cauſes con- 
tributed with thoſe of the climate and the ſoil, to 

eſtabliſh and advance its proſperity. The liberty of 
its government, which opened an aſylum to all ſtrang- 
ers diſlatisked' with their own';. the freedom of its 
religion, which permitted a public and quiet profeſ- 
ſion of all other modes of worſhip ; that is to fay, 
the agreement of the voice of nature with that of 
conſcience, of intereſts with duty; ! in a word, that 
toleration, that univerſal religion of all equitable and 
enlightened minds, friends to heaven and earth; to 
God, as to their father; to men, as to their brethren. 
In ſhort, this commercial republic found out the ſe- 
cret of availing itſelf of all events, and of making 
even the calamities and vices of other nations con- 
cur in advancing its felicity. It turned to its own 
advantage the civil wars which fanaticiſm raiſed 
among people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, or which patriotiſm 


excited among a free people; it profited by the indo- 


lence and ignorance which bigotry ſupported among 


two nations who. were under the influence of the 


| imagination. 
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Tris ſpirit. of induſtry in Holland, with which 
was intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that political 
art which ſows. the ſeeds of jealouſy: and diſcord 
among the nations, at length-excited the attention of 


| other powers. The Engliſh were the firſt to perceive 


that traffic might be wee on without the interpoſi - 
tion of the Dutch. England, where the attempts of 
deſpotiſm had given bir ito liberty, becauſe they 
were antecedent to corruption and effeminacy, was 
deſirous af obtaining riches by labour which alleviate 
the burden of it. The Engliſh firſt conſiderod com- 
merce as the proper ſcience and ſupport of an enlight- 
ened, powerful, and even a virtuous people. They 
conſidered it rather as an improvement of induſtry 
than an acquiſition of enjoyments; rather as an en- 
couragement and a ſource of activity among the peo- 


ple, than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. 
Invited to trade by their ſituation, this became the 


ſpirit of their government, and the means of their 
ambition. All their ſehemes tended to this great 
object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on by 
the common people; in this happy conſtitution by 
the ſtate of the whole nation: ſhe carries it on in- 
deed with a conſtant deſire of dominion, which im- 
plies that of enſlaving other people, but by means, at 
leaſt, that conſtitute the happineſs of the world be- 
fore it is ſubdued. By war, the conqueror is little 
happier than the conquered; becauſe injuries and maſ-/ 
ſacres are their mutual object: but by commerce, the 


conquering people neceſſarily introduce induſtry into 


the country, which they would not have ſubdued if 
it had been already induſtrious, or which they would 
not maintain, if they had not brought induſtry in along 


with them. Upon theſe principles England had found- 


ed her commerce and her empire, and OY and : 
alternately extended one 832 other. 
Tu 
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Tun French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, BOOK. 
and upon as happy a ſdil, have for a long time flat - X — i, 


tered themſelves with the idea that they had much to 
give to other nations, without being under a neceſſity 
of aſking ſcarce any return. But Colbert was ſenſi 
ble that in the fermentation Europe was in at this 


time, there would be an evident advantage for the 


culture and productions of a country that ſhould em- 
ploy thoſe of the whole world. He opened manufac- 


tures for all the arts. The woollens, ſilks, dyes, 


embroideries, the gold and ſilver ſtuffs, were brought 


to ſo great a degree of reſinement in luxury and taſte 


in the hands of the French, that they were in great 


requeſt among thoſe nobles who were in poſſeſſion of 


the greateſt landed property. To increaſe the pro- 


duce of the arts, it was neceſſary to procure the firſt 
materials, and theſe could only be ſupplied by direct 
commerce. The chances of navigation had given 


France ſome poſſeſſions in the new world, as they 


had to all the plunderers that had frequented the ſea. 


The ambition of ſome inviduals had formed colonies 
there, which had been at firſt ſupported and even ag- 


grandized by the trade of the Dutch and the Engliſh. - 


A national navy muſt neceſſarily reſtore to the mother 
country this natural connection with its coloniſts, 

The government, therefore, eſtabliſhed its naval 
forces upon the ſtrength of its commercial navigation. 


The nation would then neceſſarily make a double 
profit upon the materials and the workmanſhip of tbe 
manufactures. The French purſued for a long time 


this precarious and temporary object of commerce, 
with an activity and ſpirit of emulation which muſt 
have made them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they 
ſtill enjoy that ſuperiority over other nations, in all 


thoſe arts of luxury and ornament which "PRE 
: races to induſtry, - 


"Fam 
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Tux natural volatility: of the national character 
and its propenſity. to trifling purſuits, hath brought 
treaſures to the ſtate, by the taſte that has fortunately 
prevailed for its faſhions. Like to that light and de- 
licate ſex, which teaches and inſpires us with a taſte 
for dreſs, the French reign in all courts, at leaſt, by 
the toilet; and their art of pleaſing is one of the 
myſterious ſources of their fortune and power. Other 
nations have ſubdued the world by thoſe ſimple and 
ruſtic manners, which conſtitute the virtues that are 
fit for war; to them it was given to reign over it by 
their vices. Their empire will continue, till they 


are degraded and enſlaved by their maſters. by exerti- 


ons of authority equally arbitrary and unlimited, 
when they will become. contemptible in their own 
eyes. Then, they will loſe, with their-confidence 
in themſelves, that induſtry, which is one of the 
ſources of their opulence and of the ſprings of their 
activity. They will ſoon have neither mum 
colonies nor trade. 5 : 
Tris taſte for VEE and caſe hath- given * 00 
a new principle of the moral world, which hath inſi- 
nuated itſelf by degrees, till it is become, as it were, 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of political bodies: it hath 
produced the love of labour, which at preſent con- 
ſtitutes the chief ſtrength of a ſtate. The ſedentary 
occupations of the mechanic arts indeed, render men 
more liable to be affected by the injuries of the ſea- 


ſons, leſs fit to be expoſed to the open air which is 


the firſt nutritive principle of life. But ſtill, it is 
better that the human race ſhould be enervated under 
the roofs of the work - ſhops, than inured to hardſhips 
under tents; becauſe war deſtroys, while commerce 
on the contrary gives new life to every thing. By 
this uſeful revolution in manners, the general maxims 
of W have altered the face of Europe. It is no 

longer 
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longer a people immerſed in poverty that becomes n ii 
formidable to a rich nation. Power is at preſent an \ _ p | 


attendant on riches, becauſe they are no longer the 
fruit of conqueſt, but the produce of. conſtant. la- 
bour, and of a life ſpent in perpetual employment. 
Gold and ſilver corrupt only thoſe indolent minds 
which indulge i in the delights of luxury, upon that 
ſtage of intrigue and meanneſs, that is called - great- 
neſs, But theſe metals employ the hands and arms 
of the people; they excite a ſpirit of agriculture in 
the fields; of navigation in the maritime cities; and 
in the center of the ſtate they lead to the manufac= 
turing of arms, cloathing, furniture, and the con- 
ſtruction of buildings. A ſpirit of emulation exiſts 
between man and nature: they are perpetually im- 


proving each other. The people are formed and 


faſhioned by the arts they profeſs. If there are ſome 
occupations. which ſoften and degrade the human 
race, there are others by which it is hardened and re- 
paired, If it be true that art renders them unnatu- 
ral, they do not, at leaſt, propagate in order to de- 
ſtroy themſelves, as among the barbarous nations in 


heroic times. It is certainly an eaſy, as well as a 


captivating ſubject, to deſcribe the Romans with 
the ſingle art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all 
other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or 
ſavage; breaking or deſpiſing the vaſes of Corinth, 
more happy with their gods made of clay, than with 
the golden ſtatues of their worthleſs emperors. But 
it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps, a nobler ſight, to 
behold all Europe peopled with laborious nations, 
who are continually failing round the globe, in or- 
der to cultivate and render it fit for mankind ; to 
ſee them animate by the enlivening breath of induſ- 


try, all the regenerating powers of nature; ſeek in 
the abyſs of the ocean, and in the bowels of rocks, 


Vor. IV. Ii | for 
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ſtir and raiſe up the earth with all the mechanic 
powers invented by genius; eſtabliſh between the 
two hemiſpheres by the happy improvements in the 
art of navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
as it were, that re- unite one continent to the other; 
purſue all the tracks of the ſun, overcome its annual 
barriers, and paſs from the tropics to the poles up- 
on the wings of the wind; in a word to ſee them 
open all the ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in 
order to pour them upon the face of the earth 
through a thouſand channels. It is then, perhaps, 
that the divinity contemplates his work with fatis- 
faction, and — not A himſelf of ee made 


man. 


SUCH is the image of commerce let us now ad- 
mire the genius of the merchant. The ſame under- 
ſtanding that Newton had to calculate the motion of 
the ſtars, he exerts in tracing 'the progreſs of the 
commercial people that fertilize the earth. His pro- 
blems are the more difficult to reſolve, as the circum- 
ſtances of them are not taken from the immutable 


laws of nature, as the: ſyſtems of the geometrician 


are; but depend upon the caprices of men, and the 
uncertainty of a thouſand events. That accurate 
ſpirit of combination that Cromwell and Richelieu 
muſt have had, the one to deſtroy, the other, to eſta- 
bliſh deſpotic government, the merchant alſo poſ- 
ſeſſes and carries it further: for he takes in both 
worlds at one view, and directs his operations upon 
an infinite variety of relative conſiderations, which 
it is ſeldom given to the ſtateſman, or even to the 
philoſopher, to'comprehend and eſtimate. Nothing 
muſt eſcape him; he muſt foreſee the influence of 
the ſeaſons, upon the plenty, the ſcarcity, and the 


of 
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df nis ſhips ; the influence of political affairs upon” B 0 © K 
thoſe of commerce; the changes which war or peace 


muſt neceſſarily octaſion in the prices and demands 


for merchandife, in the quantity and choice of pro- 


viſions, in the ſtate of the cities and ports of the 
whole world; he muſt know the conſequences that 
an alliance of the two northern nations may have 
under the torrid zone; the progreſs, either towards 
aggrandizement or decay, of the ſeveral trading com- 
panies; the effect that the fall of any: European 
power in India, may have over Africa and America; 
the ſtagnation that may be produced in certain coun- 
tries, by the blocking up of ſome channels of in- 
duſtry; the reciprocal connection there is between 


moſt branches of trade, and the mutual aſſiſtances 


they lend by the temporary injuries they ſeem to in- 
flict upon each other; he muſt know the proper time 
to begin, and when to ſtop in every new undertak- 
ing: in a word, he muſt be acquainted with the art 
of making all other nations tributary to his own, and 


of increaſing his own fortune by increaſing the proſ- 


perity of his country ; or rather he muſt know how 
to enrich himſelf by extending the general proſperity 
of mankind. . Such are the objects that the profeſ- 
ſion of the merchant engages him to attend to. 

Ir is alſo the trader's peculiar buſineſs to ſearch 
into the receſſes of the human heart, and to treat 


with his equals apparently, as if they were honeſt, 


but, in reality, as if they were men of no probity. 


Commerce is a ſcience that equally requires the 
knowledge of men and of things. Its difficulty ariſes 
undoubtedly leſs from. the variety of objects about 
which it is converſant, than from the avidity of thoſe 
| who are engaged in it. If emulation increaſes the 
_ concurrence of efforts, jealouſy prevents their ſucceſs. 
1 intereſt is the vice that deſtroys een! in ge- 


141 | neral, 
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neral, what muſt be its effects upon that in particular 
to which it owes its exiſtence? The avidity with 
which it is carried on is the cauſe of its deſtruQtion. 
The thirſt of gain ſpreads over commerce a, ſpirit of 
avarice that lays a reſtraint upon every: ys even 
the means of amaſſing. | 

Is that competition between different Dover 
which induces them to reſtrain general induſtry by 
mutual prohibitions, to be aſcribed to the merchant; 
or to that tyrannical exertion of authority, which in 
order to acquire riches without the affiſtance of com- 
merce, lays a reſtraint on all branches of induſtry by 
ſubjecting them to corporations? Certainly. on the 
latter; for all theſe ſocieties deſtroy the very ſpirit of 
commerce, which is liberty. To compel the indi- 
gent man to pay for the privilege of working, is to 


condemn him at once to idleneſs by the indigence he 


is reduced to, and to become indigent through idle- 
neſs; it is to diminiſh the ſum total of national la- 
bour ; to impoveriſh the people by enriching the ſtate ; | 
and to deſtroy them both. . 

TE jealouſy of trade between ſtates i is only. a ſe- | 
cret conſpiracy to ruin each other, without any par- 
ticular benefit to any one. "Thoſe who govern the 
people, exert the ſame ſkill in guarding- againſt the 
induftry of the nations, as in preſerving themſelves 
from the intrigues of the great. One individual 
alone, who is mean and deſtitute of every principle, 
is able to introduce a hundred reftraints into Eu- 
rope. New chains are contrived with as much ex- 


pedition as deſtructive weapons. Prohibitions in 


commerce, and extortions in the finance, have given 


riſe to ſmugglers and galley ſlaves, to cuftoms- and 
monopolies, to pirates and exciſemen. Centinels and 


obſtacles are placed in every part of the ſea and of 
the land. The traveller enjoys no repoſe, the mer- 
Jo 2 | chant 
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chant no property; both are equally expoſed to all 
the artifices of an infidious legiſlation, that gives iſs 
to crimes by its prohibitions, and to penalties by 
crimes. They become culpable without knowing it, 
or without deſign: they are arreſted, plundered and 
taxed, though innocent. The rights of the people 
are violated by their protectors ; and thoſe of the ci- 
tizen by himſelf : the courtier is conſtantly endea- 
vouring to diſquiet the ſtateſman; and the contractor 
oppreſles the merchant. Such is the ſtate of com- 
merce in time of ee wn Whit Thall we e of 
commercial wars!? 
II is natural enough, _ A OO pent up in th 
| icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from the 
bowels of 'the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſtence; 
and to reap the harveſt of another nation by force of 
arms: hunger, which is reſtrained by no laws, can- 
not violate any, and ſeems to plead an excuſe for 
theſe hoſtilities. Men muſt neceſſarily live by plun- 
der, when they have no corn. But, when a nation 
enjoys the privilege of an extenſive commerce, and 
can ſupply ſeveral other ſtates from its ſuperfluity 
what motive can induce it to declare war againſt 
other induftrious nations; to obſtruct their naviga- 
tion and their labours; in a word, to forbid them to 
live on pain of death ? Why does it arrogate to itſelf 
an excluſive branch of trade, a right of fiſhing and 
_ failing, as if it were-a matter of property, and as if 
the ſea were to be divided into acres as well as the 
land? The motives of ſuch wars are eaſily diſcover- 
ed: we know that the jealouſy of commerce is no- 
| thing more than a jealouſy of power. But have any 
people a right to obſtruct a work they cannot exe- 
cute themſelves, and to condemn : another nation to 


indolence, becauſe they themſelves chuſe to Is en- 


tirel y given up to it? 
| How 
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How unnatural and contradictory an expreſſion is 
a war of commerce ! Commerce is the ſource and 
means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction. Com- 
merce may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and continue 
it; but war puts a ſtop to every branch of commerce. 
Whatever advantage one nation may derive from an- 
other in trade, becomes a motive of induſtry and 
emulation to both: in war, on the contrary, the in- 
jury affects both; for plunder, fire and ſword can 
neither improve War nor enrich mankind. 'The 
wars of commerce are ſo much the more fatal, as by 
the preſent ſuperiority of the maritime powers over 
thoſe of the continent, and of Europe over the 
three other parts of the world, the conflagration be- 
comes general; and that the diſſenſions of two mari- 


time powers excite the ſpirit of diſcord among all 


their allies, and occaſion inaQtrity even among the 
neutral powers. 

CoasrTs and ſeas ſtained with blood and, apreced 
with dead bodies; the horrors of war extending from 
pole to pole, between Africa, Aſia and America, as 
well throughout the ſea that ſeparates us from the 
new world, as throughout the vaſt extent of the pa- 
Cific ocean: ſuch has been the ſpectacle exhibited in 
the two laſt wars, in which all the powers of Eu- 


rope have been alternately ſhaken, or have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves by ſome remarkable exertion. 
The earth, however, was depopulated, and com- 
merce did not ſupply the loſſes it had ſuſtained; the 


lands were exhauſted by taxes, and the channels of 


navigation did not affiſt the progreſs of agriculture. 


The loans of the ſtate previouſly ruined the fortunes 


of the citizens by uſurious profits, the forerunners 
of bankruptcy. Even thoſe powers that were victo- 
rious oppreſſed by the conqueſts they had made, and 


having acquired a greater extent of land than they 


could 
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could keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin 4 BOOK 
their enemies. The neutral powers who were de- 2 5 
ſirous of enriching themſelves in peace, in the midſt Sh 
of this commotion were expoſed and tamely ſubmit- 
ted to inſults more ne chan ow e of an 
open war. 
How highly impolitic are thoſe deeded wars, 
equally ; injurious to all the nations concerned, with- 
out being advantageous to ſuch as are not engaged in 
them; thoſe wars, where the ſailors become ſoldiers, 
and the merchant ſhips are turned into privateers 3 
where the traffic between the mother countries and 
their colonies is interrupted, and the _ of e 
reciprocal commodities is raiſed! | 
WII! Ar a ſource of political abuſes ariſes frond thoſe 
treaties of commerce which are productive of war! 
'T hoſe exclufive privileges which one nation acquires 
from another, either for a traffic of luxury, or for the 
neceſſaries of life ! A general freedom granted to in- 
duſtry and commerce is the only treaty which a ma- 
ritime power ſhould enforce at home, or negociate 
abroad. Such a conduct would make the people Who 
puriant 78 be conſidered as the benefactors of the 
human race. The more labour was encouraged up- 
on land, and the greater number of ſhips there were 
at ſea, ſo much the more important to them would 
be the advantages they purſue and obtain by nego- 
Ciations and by war. For there will be no increaſe 
of riches in any country, if there be no induſtry 
among its neighbours, who can acquire nothing 
but by articles of exchange, or by the means of 
gold and ſilver. But without commerce and induſ- 
try neither metals, nor manufactures of value ean be 
obtained; nor can either of theſe ſources of riches 
exiſt without liberty. The indolence of one nation 
oy” y . 18 
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1s prejudicial to all the reſt, either by iner 
their labour, or by depriving them of what it 


| Ought to produce, The effect of the preſent ſyſtem , 


of commerce and Fa bee n 
order. 


THe want of the 0 4 of Spain i is W | 
by the flocks of England, and the filk manufaQtures 
of Italy are carried on even in Germany; the wines 


of Portugal might be improved, were it not for 


the excluſive. privileges granted to a particular com- 

The mountains of the north and ſouth 
wants be ſufficient to ſupply Europe with wood and 
metals, and the vallies would produce a greater 
plenty of corn and fruits, ManufaQtures would: be 
raiſed in barren countries, if theſe could be ſupplied 


with plenty of the neceſſaries of life by a free cir- 


culation. Whole provinces would not be left un- 
cultivated in the heart of a country in order to fer- 
tilize ſome unwholeſome moraſſes, where, while the 
people are ſupported by the productions of the land, 
the influence of the air and the water tends to their 
deſtruction. - We: ſhould not ſee all the rich pro- 
duce of commerce confined to particular cities of a 
large kingdom, as the privileges and fortunes of the 


whole people are to particular families. Circula- 


tion would be quicker, and the conſumption in- 
creaſed. Each province would cultivate its favou- 
rite production, and each family its own little field: 
and under every roof there would be one child to 
ſpare for the purpoſes of navigation and the im- 
provement of the arts. Europe, like China, would 


ſwarm with multitude of induſtrious people. 
Upon the whole, the freedom of the trade would in- 


ſenſibly produce that univerſal peace which a brave 
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chimerical. The ſyſtem of the happineſs of nations 5 O 


ariſing from the improvement of reaſon would be 
founded on a turn for calculation and the ſpirit of 
oeconomy, which would prove a more effectual ſe- 
curity of morals, than the viſionary ideas of ſuper- 
ſtition. Theſe preſently diſappear as ſoon as paſſions 
exert themſelves, while reaſon gains ſtrength and 
advances. to maturity along with them. 


2 


| Commence, which naturally ariſes from agricul- Agrieul- 
ture, returns to it by its own tendency and by the 


circulation it occaſions : - thus, the rivers return to 


the ſea, which has produced them by the exhalations 
of its waters into vapours, and by the fall of thoſe 
vapours when changed into waters. The quantity 
of gold brought by the tranſportation and conſump- 
tion of the fruits of the earth, returns into its boſom; 
and reproduces all the neceſſaries of life, and the ma- 
terials of commerce. If the lands are not cultivated, 
all commerce is precarious, . becauſe it is deprived of 
its principal ſupplies, which are the productions of 
nature. Nations that are only maritime or commer- 
cial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce; but 
the origin of it is to be found among thoſe people 
that are ſkilled in the cultivation of land. Agricul- 
ture is, therefore, the chief and real opulence of a 
ſtate. The Romans in the intoxication of their con- 

queſts, by which they had obtained the poſſeſſion of 
all the earth without cultivating it, were ignorant of 
this truth. It was unknown to the Barbarians, who, 
deſtroying by the ſword an empire that had been eſta- 
bliſhed by it, abandoned to ſlaves the cultivation of 
the lands, of which they reſerved to themſelves the 
fruits and the property. Even in the age ſubſequent 
to the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, this 
truth was unattended - to; whether in Europe the 
people were too much engaged in wars of ambition 
or 
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or religion to conſider it; or, whether the ae 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the ſeas, having 
brought us treaſures without labour, we contented 
ourſelves with enjoying them by encouraging luxury 
and the arts, before any method had been thought of 
to fecure theſe riches. _ | 
Bor the time came when lady ceded; having 
no object on which -it could be exerciſed. When 
the conquered lands in the new world, after having 
been much conteſted for, were divided, it became 
neceſſary to cultivate them, and to ſupport the colo- 


niſts who ſettled there. As theſe were natives of 
| Europe, they cultivated for that country ſuch pro- 
ductions as it did not furniſh, and required in return 


ſuch proviſions as cuſtom had made natural to them. 
In proportion as the colonies were peopled, and that 


the number of ſailors and manufacturers increaſed 
with the increaſe of productions, the lands muſt ne- 


ceflarily furniſh a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence for 


the increaſe of population; and an augmentation of 


indigenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 
change and conſumption. The laborious employ- 
ment of navigation, and the ſpoiling of proviſions in 
the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of materials and 
produce, it became neceſſary to cultivate the earth 


8 with the greateſt Care and afliduity, in order to ren» 
der it more fruitful. The conſumption of American 


commodities, far from leſſening that of European 
productions, ſerved only to increaſe and .extend it 
upon all the ſeas, in all the ports, and in all the 
cities where commerce and induſtry prevailed. Thus 
the people who were the moſt commercial, neceſſarily 
became at the ſame time the greateſt een of 
agriculture. 

- EncLanD firſt conceived. the idea af this naw” 
ee eee een 
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and premiums. propoſed to the planters. A medal B 00x 
was ſtruck and preſented to the duke of Bedford, with 
the following inſcription ; For having planted Oak. © 
Triptolemus and Ceres were adored in antiquity only 
from ſimilar motives ; and yet temples and altars are 
ſill erected to indolent monks. The God of nature 
will not ſuffer that mankind ſhould periſh. He hath 
implanted in all noble and generous minds, in the 
hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchs, 
this idea, that labour is the firſt duty of man, and 
that the moſt important of all labours is that of cul- 
tivating the land. The reward that attends agricul- 
ture, the ſatisfying of our wants, is the beſt enco- 
mium that can be made of it. FI had a ſubect who 
could produce two blades of corn inſtead of one, ſaid a 
monarch, { ſhould prefer him to all the men of political 
genius in the flate. How much is it to be lamented that 
ſuch a king and ſuch an opinion are merely the ficti- 
on of Swift's brain. But a nation that; can produce 
ſuch writers, neceſſarily confirms the truth of this 
ſublime idea; and accordingly we find that England 
doubled the * of its cultivation. 

Tux example of the Engliſh has excited all othar 
nations that were ſenſible of the value of induſtry, 
to direct it to its true origin and primary deſtination. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the French, 
who under the adminiſtration of three Cardinals, had | 
ſcarce been allowed to turn their thoughts to public 
affairs, ventured at length to write on ſubjects of e 
importance, and general utility. The undertaking : 
of a univerſal dictionary of arts and ſciences, brought | 
every great object to view, and exerciſed the thoughts 
of every man of genius and knowledge. Monteſquieu 
wrote the ſpirit of laws, and the boundaries of genius 
were extended. Natural hiſtory was written by a 
French Pliny, who ſurpaſſed Greece and Rome in 
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the knowledge and deſcription of nature; this hiſ- 
. tory, bold and: ſublime as its ſubject, warmed the 
imagination of every reader, and powerfully excited 
them to ſuch inquiries, as a nation cannot relinquiſh, 
without returning into a ſtate of barbariſm. In leſs 
than twenty years, the French nation became ſenſi- 
ble of their real intereſts. They communicated their 
knowledge to government, and agriculture, if it was 
not encouraged by rewards, was, at leaſt, EY 
by ſome miniſters. | 

GERMANY hath felt the happy influence of that 
ſpirit of information and knowledge which contri- 
butes to fertilize the earth and to multiply its inha- 
bitants. All the northern climates have turned their 
attention to the improvement of their lands. Even 
Spain has exerted herſelf; and though little popu- 
lous, has however engaged foreign huſbandmen to 
labour in her uncultivated province. 

Ir is a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though i it might 
naturally be expected, that men ſhould have returned 
to the exerciſe of agriculture the firſt of the arts 
only after they had fſucceffively tried the reſt. It is 
the common progreſſion of the human mind, not to 
regain the right path, till after it hath exhauſted ĩt- 
ſelf in purſuing falſe tracks. It is always advaneing; 
and as it relinquiſhed agriculture, to purſue com- 
merce and the enjoyments of luxury, it ſoon traverſ- 
ed over the different arts of life, and returned at laft 
to agriculture, which is the ſource and foundation of 
all the reſt, and to which it devoted its whole atten- 
tion, from the ſame motives of intereſt that had made 
it quit it before. Thus the eager and inquiſitive man, 
who voluntarily baniſhes himſelf from his country in 
his youth, wearied with his conſtant excurſions, re- 
turns at laſt to live ud die in his native land. 


Every 
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Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſes 
from the cultivation of land. It forms the internal 
ſtrength of ſtates; and occaſions riches to circulate 
into them from without. Every.power which comes 


from any other ſource, is artificial: and precarious, 


either conſidered in a natural or moral light. In- 
duſtry and commerce which do not directly affect the 
agriculture of a country, are in the power of foreign 
nations, who may either diſpute theſe advantages 
through emulation, or deprive the country of them 
through envy. This may be effected either by eſta- 
bliſhing the ſame branch of induſtry among them- 
ſelves, or by ſuppreſſing the exportation of their own 
unwrought materials, or the importation of thoſe 
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materials when manufactured. But a country well 
cultivated, occaſions an increaſe; of population, and 


riches are the natural conſequence of that increaſe. 
This is not the teeth which the dragon ſows to bring 
forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each other; it is the milk ot 


Juno, which peoples the heavens with an imme Y 


ble multitude of ſtars. 

Tu government, e ſhould . be at- 
tentive to the ſupport of country villages, than of 
great cities. The firſt may be conſidered as parents 
and nurſeries always fruitful; the others only as 
daughters which are often ungrateful and barren. 
The cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from the ſuperfluous 
part of the population and produce of the countries. 
Even the fortified places and ports of trade, which 
ſeem to be connected with the whole world by their 
ſhips, which diffuſe more riches than they poſſeſs, 
do not, however, attract all the treaſures they diſ- 
penſe, but by means of the produce of the countties 


that ſurround them. The tree muſt, therefore, be 


watered at its root. The cities will only be fouriſh- 
ing in E as the fields are fruitful. 
Bur 
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Bor this fertility depends leſs upon the ſoil than 
upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Italy, though 
fituated under a climate the moſt favourable to _— 
culture, produce leſs than France or England; be- 
cauſe the efforts of nature are impeded in a thouſand 
ways by the form of their government. In all parts 
where the people are attached to the country by pro- 


perty, by the ſecurity of their funds and revenues, 


the lands will flouriſh, in all parts where privileges 
are not confined to the cities, and labour to the coun- 
tries, eyery proprietor will be fond of the inheritance 
of his anceſtors, will increaſe and embelliſh it by 
aſſiduous cultivation, and his children will be multi- 
plied in proportion to his means, and theſe * in- 
creaſed in proportion to his children. 

Ir is, therefore, the intereſt of government to a 
vour the huſbandmen, in preference to all the indo- 
lent claſſes of ſociety. Nobility is but an odious 
diſtinction, when it is not founded upon ſervices of 
real and evident utility to the ſtate; ſuch as the de- 


fence of the nation againſt the encroachments of con- 


queſt, and againſt the enterpriſes of deſpotiſm. The 
nobles furniſh only a precarious and oftentimes fatal 
aſſiſtance ; when after having led an effeminate and 
licentious life in the cities, they can only afford a 
weak defence for their country upon her fleets and 
in her armies, and afterwards return to court, to ſol- 
licit as a reward for their baſeneſs, places and ho- 
nours, which are revolting and burthenſome to the 
nation. The clergy are a ſet of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, 


to the earth, even when they are employed in prayer. 


But when, with ſcandalous morals, they preach a 
doctrine which is rendered doubly incredible and im- 
practicable from their ignorance and from their ex- 
ample; when, after having diſgraced, diſcredited 


and overturned gon; by a variety of abuſes, of 
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ſophiſms, of injuſtices and uſurpations, they wiſh to BOOK 


ſupport it by perſecution; then this privileged, in- 2 F 


dolent and reſtleſs claſs of men, become the moſt 
dreadful enemies of the ſtate and of the nation. The 
only good and reſpectable part of them that remains, 
is that portion of the clergy who are moſt deſpiſed 


and. moſt hurthened with duty, and who being fi- 
tuated among the lower claſs of people in the coun- 


try, labour, edify, adviſe, comfort and relieve a mul- 

titude of unhappy men. 

Tux huſbandmen deſerve to be preferred by go- 
yrnment, even to the manufacturers, and the pro- 
ors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. To 

encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, and at 


the ſame time neglect the cultivation of the land, that 
ſource of induſtry, to which they owe their exiſtence 


and ſupport, is to forget the order of the ſeveral re- 
lations between nature and ſociety. To favour the 
arts and to negle& agriculture, is the ſame thing as 
to remove the baſis of a pyramid, in order to finiſh 
the top. The mechanical arts engage a ſufficient 
number of hands by the allurement of the riches they 
procure, by the comforts they ſupply the workmen 
with, by the eaſe, pleaſures and conveniences that 
ariſe in cities where the ſeveral branches of induſtry 
unite. It is the life of the huſbandman that ftands in 
need of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 


poſed to, and of indemnification for the loſſes and 


vexations it ſuſtains. The huſbandman is placed at 
a diſtance from every object that can either excite his 


ambition, or gratify his curioſity. He lives in a ſtate 
of ſeparation from the diſtinctions and pleaſures of 


ſociety. He cannot give his children a polite eduea- 
tion, without ſending them at a diſtance from him, 
nor place them in ſuch a ſituation as may enable 


Week 4 to * and advance themſelves by the 
8 fortune 
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B 8. o K. fortune they may acquire. He does not enjoy the 
i , ſacrifices he makes for them, while they ate educated 
at a diſtance from him. In a word, he undergoes all 
the fatigues that are incident to man, without enjoy- 
ing his pleaſures, | unleſs ſupported by the paternal 
care of government. Every thing is burthenſome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of which ſometimes makes his condition more 
wretched than any other, 
Mex are naturally attached * che liberal arts by SY 
their particular genius, which makes this attachment 
grow up into a kind of paſſion; and likewiſe by ch 


reputation they reflect on thoſe who diſtinguiſh th 
ſelves in the purſuit of them. It is not poſſible tq 
admire the works of genius, without eſteeming and 
careſſing the perſons endowed with that valuable gift 

of nature. But the man devoted to the labours of 
huſbandry, if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he poſ- 
ſeſſes, and what he gathers; if he is incapable of 
improving the benefits of his condition, becauſe the 
ſweets of it are taken from him; if the military ſer- 
vice, if vaſſalage and taxes are to deprive him of his 
child, his cattle, .and his corn, nothing remains for 
him, but to imprecate both the ſky and the land 
that torment him, and to abandon his 4. and his 
country. 

A wisk government cannot refulo to pay its prin» 
cipal attention to agriculture, without endangering - 
its very exiſtence : the moſt ready and effectual means 
of aſſiſting it, is to favour the multiplication of every 
kind of production, by the moſt free and nn Cit- 
culation... 

AN uncelireined. liberty: i in the exchange of com- 
modities, renders a people at the ſame time commer- 
cial and attentive to agriculture, it extends the views 
ARE FF 
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ears towards cultivation. It connects them 1 
other by ſuch relations as are regular and conſtant. 
All men belong equally to the villages and to the 
cities, and there is a reci iprocal communication-main= 
tained between the provinces. The circulation of 
commodities. brings on in reality the golden age, in 
which ſtreams of milk and honey are ſaid to have 
flowed through the plains. All the lands are culti- 
vated ; the meadows are favourahle to tillage by the 
cattle they: feed i the growth. of corn promotes that 
of vines, by furniſhing a conſtant and oertain ſub- 


ſiſtence to him who peicher unmengen. 8 


prunes and; gathers, nn: 02007 n en e eee 
+; LET.. us, now, conſider ch che efeBs,.of a a contrary; 


ſyſtem, and. attempt regain agriculture;: and the 
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cattle, or 1 — lite their cornz — 
leQed. —— Aer 25 fn «Lot a. tyrant to be 
laughtered in War, or — upon fleets, or in dif- 
ferent colonies, That-which, conſt 


to. their FE re a 
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eomes gener — ig was of pers. 
feQion, whigh gives wen leiſure to, invent, — 4 
cure themſclues-the..conveniences-of.life ; and when, 
it has occaſioned a a 4. ——— nu : 
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:onititutes the, life of a. 
tor oe eagle , its feet n Maher e | 
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EOOK tobe employed in other labours, belides choſe whick 
. the land requires; then a people muſt neeeſſarily be- 


_ rowed the moſt"confidetdble' th 1 5 85 F 


eome either ſoldiers, navigators, or manufacturers. 
As ſoon as war has changed the rude and ſavage 
manners of a laborious people; as ſoon as it has near- 
h/ circumſcribed the extent of their empire, thoſe 
men who were before: in the exerciſe of arms; 
muſt then apply *themſelves to the management of 
the oar, che ropes; ches feiſſars or the ſniuttle; in 4 
word, of all che inſtruments of commerce and in 
duſty; for the land, which ſupported ſuch a num- 
her of men without” the aſſiſtaneè of their oon la- 
bour, does not any n more ſtand in need of it. As the 
arts ever have a country of their own; their pecutiar 
place of refuge; e they: are catried on and flou- 
rifle in cranquillity 35 it is eaſier to repair 'thither in 
frareh of chem, than ti wait at Rome till they halt 
have grown up, and advanced with the tardy 
greſlion of ages; and che favour" of chance ich 
preſides over the difcoveries of Ones 
nation of Europe that has had any 
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as well as mankind.” | Not unlike thoſe” laborious B 0 OK 
ſwarms we ſee periſh” in their hives by the wintry . 
| blaſt of the north, and which reproduce themſelves 
in ſprings: retaining ſtill the ſame love of toil and or- 
der; there are certain Afiatic nations which have ſtil} 
preſerved the arts of luxury with the materials that 
ſupply hows — ä — neee and cons 
_- Ir was in a country fucceſively ſubdued: by the 
| e Romans, and Saracens, that the nations 
of Europe, which not even chriſtianity nor time 
could eivilize, recover the arts and ſeiences without 
to diſcover them. The Cruſades ex- 
hauſted the favatic zeal of thoſe who engaged in 
them, and changed their barbarous manners at Con- 
ſtantinople. It was by journeying to viſit the tomb 
of their Saviour, Who was born in a manner, and 
died on a eroſs, that they-acquired a taſte for magni- 
ficence, pomp and wealth. By them the Aſiatie 
grandeur was introduced into as courts" of Europe 
Italy, the feat from whence: religion” ſpread her em- 
pire over other countries, was the firſt to adopt a 
ſpecies of induſtry that was of benefit to her temples, 
the cerempnies of her worſfiip, and thoſe proceſions 
which ſerve to keep up devotion by means of the 
ſenſes, when once it has engaged the heart. Chriſtian 
Rome, after having borrowed her rights from the 
Eaſtern nations, n eee eee e 
wealth by which they are ſupported.” - yauiy ory: | 
VEUIcR, whoſe gallies were n ban 
am of liberty; could not fail of being induſtrious. = 
The people of. Italy eſtabliſhed” manufactures; and | 
were a long time in poſſeffion of all the arts, even | 
when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies had 
cauſed the treaſures of the whole world to circulate 
in Europe. Flanders deri ved her manual arts from 
. ES: Italy; 
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BOOK Italy ; England obtained thoſe ſhe eſtabliſhed from 
., Flanders; and France borrowed the general induſtry | 
wh of all countries. Of the Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her 
ſtocking looms, which work ten times as faſt as the 
needle. The number of hands unoccupied from the 
introduction of the loom, were employed in making 
of lace, which was taken from the Flemings. Paris 
farpailed Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in her 
tapeſtry, in the elegance of her patterns, and the 
beauty of her dyes ;z and excelled Venice in the tran- 
ſparency and ſize of her mirrors. France learned to 
diſpenſe with part of the ſilks ſhe received from Italy, 
and with Engliſh broad cloths. Germany, together 
with her iron and copper mines, has always preſerv- 
ed the ſuperiority ſhe had acquired in melting, tem- 
pering, and working up thoſe metals. But the art 
of giving the poliſh and faſhion to every article that 
can be concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and 
the conveniencies of life, ſeems to belong peculiarly 
to the French; whether it be that, from the vanity 
of pleaſing aber they find the means of ſucceeding 
by all the outward appearances of brilliant ſhew ; or 
that in reality grace and eaſe are the conſtant attend- 
ants of a people naturally lively and: Lea _ wa 
by: bringing are in poſſeſſion of taſte. ' 
Evxkr people given to mcricultins: darts Ps 
arts to employ: their materials, and ſhould multiply 
their: productions to maintain their. artiſts; - Were 
they acquainted. only with the labours of the field; 
their induſtry muſt be confined in its cauſe, its means, 
and its effects. Having but few wants and deſires; 
they would exert themſelves but little, employ fewer 
hands, and wotk leſs time. Their cultivation would 
neither be extended nor improyed Should ſuch a 
people be poſſeſſed of more arts than materials, they 
muſt be indebted to * who would. ruin their 
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manufactures, by ſinking the price of their artieles B 2 4 K 
of luxury, and raiſing the value of their proviſions. ak 


But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join in- 
duſtry to property, the culture of their produce to 


the art of working it up, they have then within - 


| themſelves every thing neceſſary for their exiſtence 
and preſervation, every ſource of greatneſs and proſ- 
perity. Such a people is endued with a power of 
accompliſhing every thing they wiſh, and ſtimulated 
with the defire of ann every thing that is s pol 
Able. 

NoTHIinG is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts; it may be ſaid to be their element, and that 


they are, in their nature, citizens of the world, An 


able artiſt may work in every country, becauſe he 


works for the world in general. Genius and abilities 


every where avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers find it in 
all parts. When, through the want of toleration in 
the clergy, the proteſtants were driven out of France, 
they opened to themſelves a refuge in every civilized 
ſtate in Europe : but when the jeſuits have been ba- 
niſhed from their own country, they have found no 
aſylum any where; not even in Italy, the parent of 
monachiſm and intolerance; 5 

THe arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, 
and contribute by a greater diſtribution of wealth to 
a more equitable repartition of property. Thus is 


prevented that exceſſive inequality among men, the . 


unhappy canſequence of oppreſſion, tyranny and 
blind infatuation of a whole people. 

 ManvyacTuREs contribute to the bn ett 
of knowledge and of the ſciences. The torch of in- 
duſtry ſerves to enlighten at once a vaſt horizon. No 
art is ſingle: the greater part of them have their 
forms, modes, inſtruments and elements in common. 
M be mechanics themſelves have contributed prodigi- 
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B O O K ouſly to extend the ſtudy of mathematics. Every 
XIX. branch of the genealogical tree of ſcience has unfolded 
itſelf with the progreſs of the arts, as well liberal as 
manual. Mines, mills, the manufacture and dying 
of cloth, have enlarged the ſphere of philoſophy and 
natural biſtory. Luxury has given riſe to the art of 
enjoyment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
arts. As ſoon as architecture admits of ornaments 
without, it brings with it decorations for the inſide 
of our houſes: while ſculpture and painting are at 
the ſame time employed in the embelliſhment and. 
adorning of the edifice. - The art of deſign is applied 
to our dreſs and furniture. The pencil, ever fertile 
in new deſigns, is varying without end its ſketches 
and ſhades on our ſtuffs and our porcelain. The 
powers of genius are exerted in compoſing, at leiſure; 
maſter- pieces of poetry and eloquence, or thoſe hap- 
py ſyſtems of policy and philoſophy, which reſtore to 
the people their natural rights; and to ſovereigns all 
their glory, which conſiſts in reigning over the heart 
and the 2 over the n and will e ſab+ 
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ciety which 39 94 the begipinalh of civil ute; 
which gives relaxation to the more ſerious occupa- 
tions, by entertainments, ſhews, concerts, con ver- 
ſations, in ſhort, by every ſpecics of agrecableamuſe- | 
ment. Eaſe gives to every virtuous enjoyment an 
air of liberty, which connects and mingles the ſeveral 
ranks of men. Buſineſs adds a value or a charm to 
the pleaſures that are its recompence. Every Citizen 
depending upon the produce of his induſtry for ſubs 
ſiſtence, has leiſure for all the agreeable or toilſome 
occupations of life, as well as that repoſe af mind 
which leads on to the ſweets of fleep; Many indeed 
fall victims to avarice, but fill. leſs than to war 


or 
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or religious zeal z tha-continngl = of an le 


people. 
AFTER the cultivation of the land, the encourage- 


SS SS „„ 


deſerves the attention of man... At- preſent, both 
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ſerve to conſtitute the ſtrength of civilized governs, 


ments. If the arts have tended to weaken mankind, 


then the weaker, people muſt have. prevailed over the 


ſtrong ; for the balance of Europe is in the hands of 
thoſe nations, who are in poſſeſſion of the arts. 
Sick manufactures have prevailed in Europe, the 
human heart, as well as the mind, have chan 
their bent and diſpoſition. The defire of wealth has 
ariſen in all parts from the love of pleaſure, We no 
longer ſee any people ſatisfied with being poor, be- 
cauſe poverty is no longer the bulwark of liberty. 


We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs that the arts in 


this world ſupply the place of virtues. - Induſtry may 
occaſion vices ; but, it baniſhes, however, thoſe of 
idleneſs, which are infinitely more dangerous. As 
information gradually diſpels every ſpecies of fana- 
ticiſm, while men are employed for the gratifications 
of luxury, they do not deſtroy one another through 
ſuperſtition. At leaſt, human blood is never il 
without ſome appearance of intereſt; and war, pro- 
bably, deſtroys only thoſe violent ad turbulent men, 


who in every ſtate are born to be enemies to and diſ- 
turbers of all order, without any other talent, any 


other propenſity than that of doing miſchief. The 


arts reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſention, by e 


man to ſtated and daily employments. They beſtow 
on every rank of life the means and the hopes of en- 


joyment, and give even the meaneſt a kind of eſtima- 


tion and importance by the advantage that reſults 
nes n e of pr 
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B ug g K real value to the ſtate than a whole family of vaſſals 


| who were employed in tillage under the old feudal 
ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture brings more bene- 
fit into a village than twenty caſtles of ancient ba- 
rons, whether hunters or warriors, ever e conferred on 
their province. | 

Ix it be a fact, that ln the preſent ſtate of things 
the people who are the moſt induſtrious, ought to 
be the moſt happy and the moſt powerful, either be- 


cauſe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furniſh 


of themſelves, or purchaſe by their wealth, more 
ſoldiers, more ammunition, | more forces, both for 
ſea or land ſervice ;' or that having a greater intereſt 
in maintaining peace, | they avoid conteſts, or termi- 
nate them by negociation; or that, in caſe of a de- 
feat, they the more readily repair their loſſes by the 
effekt of labour; or that they are bleſſed with a müder | 
and more enli btened government, notwithſtanding 
the means of corruption and ſlavery that tyranny is 
ſupplied with by the effeminacy which luxury pro- 
duces z in a word, If the arts really civilize nations, 


„ 


TuksE opportunities ala on the atk, WER 
as Polybius ſays, forms the character, complexion 
and manners of nations. The moſt temperate cli- 


mate muſt neceſſarily be the moſt favourable to that 


kind of induſtry, which requires leſs exertion. If 
the climate be too hot, it is inconſiſtent with the 
eftabliſhment of manufactures, 'which want the con- 
currence of ſeyeral perſons "together to carry on 
the ſame work; and excludes all thoſe arts which 
employ furnaces, or ſtrong lights. If the climate 
prove too cold, it is not proper for thoſe arts 
which can ay be carried on in the open air. At 
too great or too ſmall a diſtance from the equator, 
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man is unfit for ſeveral. labours, which ſeems peculi- 
arly adapted to a mild temperature. In vain did Pe- 
ter the Great ſearch among the beſt regulated ſtates 
for all ſuch arts as were beſt calculated to civilize 
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his people: during a period of fifty years, not one 8 


of theſe principles of civilization has been able to 
flouriſh. among the frozen regions of Ruſſia. All 


artiſts are ſtrangers in that land, and if they endea- 


vour to reſide there, their talents and their works ſoon 
die with them. When Lewis XIV. in his old age 
(as if that were the time of life for ſeverity) perſe- 
cuted the proteſtants, in vain did they introduce their 
arts and trades among the people Who received them; 
they were no longer able to work in the ſame manner 
as they had done in France. Though they were 


equally active and laborious, the arts they had in- 


troduced were loſt or declined, from not having the 
advantage of the ſame climate and heat to animate 
them. 0 

To the 8 diſpoſition of climate, for the 
encouragement of manufactures, ſhould be united 
the advantage of the political ſituation of the ſtate. 
| When, it is of ſuch extent as to have nothing to fear 
or want in point of ſecurity; when it is in the neigh- 


bourhood of the ſea for the landing of its materials, 


and the ſale of its manufactures; when it is ſituated 
between powers that have iron mines to employ its 


induſtry, and others that have mines of gold to re- 


ward it; when it has nations on each ſide with ports 


and roads open on every quarter; ſuch a ſtate will 


have all the external advantages neceſſary to excite a 
people to open a variety of manufactures. 

Bur one advantage ſtill more eſſential is fertility 
of ſoil. If cultivation requires too many hands, there 
will be a want of labourers, or the manufactures will 


n ſo many hands, that there will not be men 


enough 
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enough to cultivate: the fields; and this muſt occaſion 
a dearneſs of proviſions, which, while it raiſes the 
price of EE wh alſo ine the number 
of trades. | . 
WuxRE fertility of foil is 3 Wants danse | 
require, atleaſt, as few men to be employed as poſ- 
fible. A nation that ſhould expend much on its mere 
ſubſiſtence would abſorb the whole profits of its in- 
duſtry. When the gratifications of luxury are greater 
or more expenſive than the means of ſupplying them, 
the ſource from which they are derived is loſt, and 
they can no longer be ſupported. If the workman 
will feed and clothe himſelf like the manufacturer 
who employs him, the manufacture is ſoon: ruined. 
The degree of frugality that republican nations ad- 
here to from motives of virtue, the manufacturer 
ought to obſerve from views of parſimony. This 
may be the reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe 
of luxury, are more adapted to republics than mo- 


narchies; for under monarchical inſtitutions, poverty 


is not always the ſharpeſt ſpur with the people to ins. 
duſtry. Labour, proceeding from hunger is narrow 
and confined like the appetite it ſprings from; but 


the work that ariſes from ambition ſpreads and in- 


creaſes as naturally as the vice itſelf; - 
NATIONAL character has conſiderable 3 


over the progreſs of the arts relative to luxury and 


ornament. A particular people is fitted for invention 
by that levity which naturally inclines them to no- 
velty. The ſame nation is fitted for the arts, by 
their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament of 
dreſs. Another nation leſs lively, has leſs taſte for 
trivial matters, and'is not fond of changing faſhions. 
Being of a more ſerious turn theſe people are more 
inclined to indulge in exceſſes of the table, and to 
drinking: which * them from all anxiety and 


appre- 
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and muſt have the preference over it among all the 
other nations which are fond of the ſame arts. 

- Tax advantages which manufactures derive from 
nature, are further ſeconded: by the form of govern- 
ment. While. induſtry. is favourable to national li- 
berty, that in return ſhould: aſſiſt induſtry. Exclu- 


ſive privileges are enemies to commerce and the arts, 


which ate to be encouraged- only by competition. 
Even the rights of apprenticeſhip, and the value ſet 
on corporations, are a kind of monopoly. The ſtate 
is prejudiced by that ſort of privilege, which favours 
incorporated trades ; that is, petty communities are 
protected at the expence of the greater body. By 


taking from the lower claſs of the people the liberty 


of chooſing the profeſſion that ſuits them, every pro- 
feſſion is filled with bad workmen. Such as require 
greater talents are exerciſed by thoſe vrho are the moſt 
wealthy; the meaner, and leſs expenſive, fall often 
to the ſhare of men born to excel in ſome ſuperior art. 
As both are engaged in a profeſſion for which they 


have no taſte, they negle& their work, and prejudice. 
the art: the firſt becauſe they have no abilities; the 


latter, becauſe they are convinced that their abilities 
are ſuperior to it. But if we remove the impediment 
of corporate bodies, we ſhall produce a rivalſhip in 
the workmen, and conſequently, the. work will in- 
creaſe as well as be more perfec. 

Ir may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficial to 
collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſperſe 
them over the country. This point is determined by 
facts. The arts of primary neceſſity have remained 
where they were firſt produced, in thoſe places which 


| have furniſhed: the materials for them. Forges are 


"ue the 9 of the mine, and linen near the 
flax. 


50% 
„ Of theſe nations, the one miſt ſacs BOO * 
ceed better than its rival in the arts of decoration, | 
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BOOK flax. But the complicated arts of induſtry and luxu- 
Ax. ry cannot be carried on in the country. If we diſ- 
perſe over a large extent of territory all the arts, which 
are combined in watch and clock-making, we ſhall 
ruin Geneva with all the works that ſupport it. The 
perfection of ſtuffs requires their being made in a 
town, where fine dyes may at once be united with 
beautiful patterns, and the art of working up woollens 
and ſilks with that of making gold and ſilver lace. 
If there are wanting eighteen hands to make a pin, 
through how many manual arts, and artificers muſt a 
laced coat, or an embroidered waiſtcoat paſs? How 
ſhall we be able to find amidſt an interior central pro- 
vince the immenſe apparatus of arts that contribute 
to the furniſhing of a palace, or the entertainments 
of a court. Thoſe arts, therefore, that are moſt 
ſimple and connected with others, muſt be confined 
to the country; and ſuch cloaths as are fit for the 
lower claſs of people muſt be made in the provinces. 
We muſt eſtabliſh between the capital and the other 
towns a reciprocal dependence of wants and conve- 
niences, of materials and works; but ſtill nothing 
muſt be done by authority or compulſion, workmen 
muſt be left to act for themſelves. Let there be free · 
dom of traffic, and freedom of induſtry; and manu- 
factures will proſper, population will increaſe. | 
Population. Has the world been more peopled at one time than 
another? This is not to be aſcertained from hiſtory, 
on account of the deficiency of hiſtorians in one half 
of the globe that has been inhabited, and becauſe one 
half of what is related by hiſtorians, is fabulous. 
Who has ever taken or could at any time take an ac- 
count of the inhabitants of the earth? She was, it is 
ſaid, more fruitful in earlier times. But when was 
the period of this golden age? Was it when a dry 
ſand aroſe from the bed of the 2 purged itſelf in 


ths 
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the rays of the ſun; and cauſed the ſlime to produce 
vegetables, animals and human creatures? But the 
whole ſurface of the earth muſt alternately have been 
covered by the ocean. The earth has then always 

| had, like the individuals of every ſpecies, an infant 
Nate, a ſtate of weakneſs and ſterility before ſhe ar- 
rived at the. age of fecundity.” All countries have 
been for a long time buried under water, laying un- 
cultivated beneath ſands and moraſſes, wild and over- 
grown with buſhes and foreſts, till the human-ſpe- - 
cies, being thrown by accident on theſe deſerts and 
ſolitudes, has cleared, altered and peopled the land. 
But as all the cauſes of population are ſubordinate 
to thoſe natural laws which govern the univerſe, as 
well as to the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere, 
which are ſubject to a number of calamities, it muſt 
have varied with thoſe periods of nature that 
ve been either adverſe or favourable to the increaſe 
of mankind. However, as the lot of every ſpecies 
ſeems in a manner to depend on its faculties, the hiſ- 
tory: of the progreſs and improvement of human in- 
duſtry muſt therefore in general ſupply us with the | | 
hiſtory: of the population of the earth. this | 
ground. of calculation, it is, at leaſt doubtful; whe- | 
ther the world was formerly better n and 2 
more peopled than it is at preſent. CN | 
Lr us, leave Aſia under the veil of that * —. 
| which repor ts it to us ever covered with innumerable 
nations, and ſwarms of people ſo prodigious that 
(notwithſtanding the fertility of a ſoil which ſtands 
in need hut of one ray of the ſun to enable it to 
m—— ſorts of fruits) men did but -juſbariſe; 
and ſuecsed one; another with: the utmoſt rapidity, 
and, were:ideſtroyed either - by famine, peſtilence or 
war. Let us ehnſider wich more attention the po- . 
pulation af Europe, which feet uo haue; "taken! the | 
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place of Aſia, by conferring upon art all the powers 
of nme: fc e ian cd 
| In order to determine whether our continent was, 
in former ages more inhabited than at preſent,” it is 
ſufficient to examine, whether it was then more cul 
tivated. Do any traces remain among us of plans 
tations that have been abandoned? What coaſt is 
there. where men could land, what country that was 


acceſſible that is at preſent, without inhabitants? If 
diſcoveries are made of the ruins of old towns, it is 


beneath the foundations of cities as large as the 
former. But though the population even of Ital. 
and Spain ſhould be leſs than it was formerly; ho 
much are not the other ſtates of Europe inereaſed in 
the number of their inhabitants i What were thoſe 
multitudes of people wich Cafariireckoned up in 
Gaul, but a ſort of ſhvage nations more formidabl 
in name than in number? Were all thoeſe Britain 
who were fubdued in their iſland byibwo Roman les 
gions, much more numerous than the Oorſicans at 
preſent ? Germanys indeed, as it ſhould Temp muſt 
have been extremely well peopled, as ſhe alone 
brought into ſubjeòtion; in the compuſs of two or 
throe centuries, one half ef the fineſt countries in 
Europe. But let us Fonſider, that theſe were the 
people of a territory ten times as large wha” poſſefſed 


themſelves of a country inhabited ar preſent by three 


or four nations only; and that it Was net Swing t6 
the number of her eonquerors, but to the revolt of 
her ſubjełts, that the Roman empire Was deſtroyed 
and redubed to ſubjsction. In this uſtomiſhing revs- 
lution}we may readilycadmit that the'yidorious nat 
tions did not amount to one twentieth part oF theſe 
that were conqueres; becaàuſe the former made their 
attacks with half their numders of effeRive men, and 
the latter employed ꝗͤ— 
i a 0 
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of their effective inhabitants in their defence. But a BOOK 
people, who engage entirely for their own defence 1 
and ſupport are more powerful than 10 rer raiſed 

* kings and princess. 

Bs mnESs, thoſe long and bloody v ward; of which 
ancient hiſtory is full, are-deſtruQive of that excef- 

| five population they ſeem! to prove. If on the one 

hand the Romans endeavoured to ſupply the loſſes 

their armies ſuſtained i in conſequence of the victories 

they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to which they 

were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt, other nations; for 

as ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued any people, they 
incorporated them into their own armies, and ex- 

hauſted cheir ſtrength, as much by recruits as by. the | 
tribute they impoſed upon them. It is well known. ; 
with what rage wars were carried on by the ancients : 

that often in à ſiege, the whole town was laid in 

aſhes j men, women and children periſhed in the 

flames rather "than fall under the deminion of the 


eonqusrer; that in aſſaults, every inhabitant was put 
to the ſword:;" that in regular engagements, it Was 
thought more deſirable. to die, fword in hand, than 
to be led in triumph, and be-eondemned to perpetual 
fla very: Were not theſe bafbarous cuſtoms of war 
injurious to population? If, as we muſt allow, ſome 
unhappy” men were preſerved to be the victims of 
favery; wis mus but of lietle ſervice to the Increaſe 
| 2 mankind, as it eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an extreme _ 
liey er Conditiohs amerfig beings nature 
| Swe the Uiviſion of foeteties into ſma | colonies a 
or ſtazes ere adapted t& multiply Families by the par- A 
tition of lands; ot Here more frequently occafion- . 
ed eonteſtò among the nations ;” and as theſe | 
kastes wsuehed viſe another, A le were, in an dae 
number of points; in order to defend them, Every in 
F arms. „ * 
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are not eaſily put into motion on account of their 
bulk; ſmall ones are in a perpetual TG; Were 
entirely deſtroys them. 

Ir war were deſtructive of aca. in "eas 
times, peace-was hot always able to promote and re- 
ſore it. - ya all nations were ruled by deſpotic 
or ariſtocratic power, and theſe two forms of govern- 
ment are by no means favourable to the increaſe: of 
The free cities of Greece were 
ſubject to laws ſo complicated, that there were con- 
tinual diſſentions among the citizens. Even the in- 


ferior claſs of people, Who had no right of voting, 


obtained a ſuperiority in the public aſſemblies, where 
a man of talents by the power of eloquence was ena- 
bled to inflame the minds of ſo many perſons. Be- 
ſides, in theſe ſtates population tended to be conſined 
to the city, in conjunction with ambition, power, 
riches, and in ſhort; all the effects and ſprings. of 
liberty. Not but that the lands under the democra- 
tical ſtates muſt have been well cultivated and well 
peopled. But the democracies were fe and as they 
were all ambitious, and could only aggrandiaze them- 
ſelves themſelves by war, if we except Athens, whoſe 
commerce, indeed, was alſo owing to mne ſuperiority 
of its arms, the earth could not long flouriſh, and in- 


creaſe in population, In a word, Gresge and Italy 


were at. leaſt the. o countries: better peopled than 


they are. at preſent. heart: Lens i 47.2 £53, danza. 30 
Wars, indeed, Ale une find ſuch a degree of popu- 


lation as bears Any ag gin with what a traveller 


meets with at t on every ſea Sbaſt, along all 
the great. rivers, _ the roads to, capital cities; 
except in Greece, Which repelled, +reſtraineds.. and. 
ſubdued Aſia; in Carthage which a ar gy Sai 
borders. of Africa,, and ſoon; declingd:: Former. 
fins am ** * 0 a") 


th 
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and deſtroyed the known world. What vaſt foreſts 2 3 
are turned to tillage; what haryeſts are waving, in the 
place of reeds, that covered marſhy grounds ?. Wha 
numbers of civilized people, un on dried, fiſh, 
and ſalted proviſions ? . 

I In the police, in the — — and in wr aliens of 
the moderns we may. diſcern many cauſes. of propa- 
Sation that did not exiſt among the ancients q hut at 

the ſame time we obſerve likewiſe ſome impediments 
_ which may prevent or diminiſh among us that ſort of 
progreſs, which, in our ſpecies, ſuould be moſt con- 
ducive to its being raiſed to the greateſt degree of 
perfection. For population will never be very . 
_ derable, unleſs.men are more happy yx. 


0 8 
222990 


Porr Ariox depends in an great meaſure nd 
diſtribution of landed property. Families are mul - — 
tiplied in the ſame manner as their poſſeſſions, and Y 
When they are too large, they are. injurious tu popu- 
lation from their too great extent, A man of conſi- 
derable property, working only for himſelf, ſets apart 
one half of his lands for his ineome, and the other 
for his pleaſures. All he appropriates to hunting is 
a double boſs; in point of cultivation, forohe breeds 
animals on the land that ſhould be appropriated to 


men, inſtead;of ſubſiſting men on the land which is 


appropriated to animals. Wood is neceſſary in a 
country for repairs and fewel : but is there any oc- 
caſion for ſo many avenues. in a park; or for par- 
de and kitchen gardens of ſuch extent as belong 
do a large eſtate : In this caſe, does luxury, which 
in its maguiſteence contributes to the ſupport of the 
mo prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the land to better pur- 
poles? Too many large eſtates, therefore, and too 
few ſwall ones this 3 is the e e eng af 
ation. RW We 
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Tut next obſtacle, is the unalienable domains of 
the clergy: when ſo much property remains for ever 
in the fame hands, how ſhall population flouriſh, 
when it entirely depends upon the improvement of 
lands by the increaſe, of ſhares among different pro- 
prietors. What intkreſt has the incumbent to in- 
- creaſe the value of an eſtate he is not to tranſmit to 
any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant for a poſterity not de- 
rived from himfelf. Far from diminiſhing his in- 
come to improve his lands, will he not rather i impair 
the eſtate, in order to increaſe the rents which nk is 
2 to enjoy only for life? 
Tux entails of eſtates in great emilies are not leſs 
pre; judicial to the propagation of mankind. They 
leſſen at once both the nobility and the other ranks 
of people. Juſt as the right of primogeniture among 
the great, ſacrifices the younger children to the in- 
tereſt of the elder branch; entails deſtroy Teveral fa- 
milies for the ſake of a ſingle one. Almoſt all en- 
tailed eſtates are ill cultivated on account of the ne- 
gligence of a proprietor who is not attached to a poſ- 
ſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe of, which has been ceded 
to him only with regret, and which is already given 
to his ſucceſſors, whom he cannot oonſider as his 
21 i kind? becauſe they are not named by him. The 
right of primogeniture, and entail, is then a law, one 
dun ſay, made on purpoſe to Gefen N increaſe had 
1 in any tas. 
Fon the two firſt obſtacles to wen WF 
 bythedefet of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, which 


have not the property of the ground: rent, their life 
being certain of their ſubſiſtence, Which depends on 
their health, having but ſmall reliance on be 
3 which is not at their own po 


Xs +a WIRE. * 
IC) * => weary 
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| Weary of their exiſtence, they are afraid of cok BOOK 
a race of wretched beings. It is an error to ima- 3 
gine that plenty of children are produced in the ; 
country, when there die as many, if not more, than 
are born every year. The toil of the. father, and the 
milk of the mother are loſt to them, and their chil- 
_ dren; for they will never attain to the flower of their 
age, or to that period of maturity, which by its ſer- 
vices will recompence all the pains that have been 
beſtowed upon their education. With a ſmall por- 
tion of land, the mother might bring up her child, 
and cultivate her own little garden, while the father 
by his labour abroad, might add to the conveniencies 
of his family. As he has no property and his gains 
are very ſmall, they are inſufficient for the ſupport of 
his family, who languiſh in diſtreſs, or che Ale: * 
riſhes from the toils of the mother. 

War a variety of evils ariſe from 2 faulty o or * 
feRive legiſlation ? Vices and calamities are infinite 
in their effects, they mutually aſſiſt each other in 
ſpreading general deſtruction, and ariſe from one 

another, till they are both exhauſted, The indi- 
gence of the country produces an increaſe of troops, 
a burthen ruinous in its nature, deſtructive of men 
in time of war, and of land in time of peace. It 
is certain that the military are injurious to agricul- 
ture by their not aſſiſting in the culture of the lands; 
becauſe every ſoldier deprives the public of a labour- 
er, and burthens it with an idle or uſeleſs conſumer. 
He defends the country in time of peace, merely 
from a pernicious ſyſtem, which under the pretext 
of defence makes all nations aggreſſors. If all go- 
vernments would, as they eaſily might, let thoſe 
men, whom they devote to the army, be employed 
in the labours of huſbandry, the number of labour - 
ers and artiſts. ee Europe, would in a ſhort 
7 | | time 
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BOOK time be conſiderably increaſed. All the powers'of 
OE ne ra — human induſtry would be exerted in improving 
the advantages of nature, and in ſurmounting 
every obſtacle to improvement; every thing would 
concur in . life, not in diet deſtruc- 
bien. 

Tux deſerts of Ruffia woutd be cleared, and the 
- bf Poland not laid waſte. The vaſt domini- 
ons of the Turks, would be cultivated, and the bleſ- 
"ing of their prophet would be extended over num- 
- berleſs people. Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine would 
again become what they were in the times of the Phe- 
nicians, in the days of their ſhepherd kings, and of 
© the Jews who enjoyed happineſs and peace under 
their judges. The parched mountains of Sierra 
Morena would be rendered fertile, the heaths of 
Aquitania would be cleared of, inſects and be covered 
with Pele 

Bor general good is md the delußve dream of 
"banviolent men. This brings to my remembrance 
the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the good Abbe 
of St. Pierre. Their works are compoſed with a de- 
ſign to make deſerts inhabited, not indeed with her- 
mits, who fly from the vices and misfortunes of the 

a 1 but with happy families, who would proclaim 
the glory of God, upon earth, as the ſtars declare it 
in the firmament. Their writings abound with ſo- 
© cial-views and ſentiments of humanity, and may be 
conſidered as truly inſpired; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings : will inſure the attachment of 
their people in ebe aper oe as $7956: eee 3 
tached to ſuch men. * 0h 
is ſcarce — to od kat one er in 
ee ee is to fuppreſs the celi- 
2 the regular and ſecular elergy. Moniftic 
znſtitutions have 2 * to two æras remarkable 
211 in 


in the hiſtory vy the 3 * 3 year Sos 
Rome,, Jeſus, Chriſt was the founder of a new. relis, 

gion in the eaſt; and the ſubyerſion of Faganiſm was 

ſoon attended with that of the Roman empire itſelf. 
Two or three hundred years after the death of Chriſt, 

Egypt and Paleſtine were filled with Monks... Abqut, 

the year 700 of the, chriſtian æxa, Mohammed apri 

peared, and eſtabliſhed a new, religion in the. calls. 
and chriſtianity was transferred to Europe, ae lit 
fixed. Three, ox four hundred years TE 

aroſe multitudes. of religious orders. At 

the birth of Ohriſt, the books of David and ge 

ene Sybil foretold the deſtruction of the weg der 

luge, or rather an univerſal, conflagration, and gener. 


TRY 
ns 


ral judgment: and all people, oppreſſed by the das 


minion of the Romans, wiſhed for and believed in a 
general diſſolution. A thouſand years after the hxiſ- 
tian æra, the books of Dayid and thaſe of the Sybil. 
ſtill announced the laſt judgment and. ſeveral : peni⸗ 
tents, as ferocious and wild in their e piety 


as in their vices, ſold. all their poſſe e to 


conquer and die upon the nt rg of their 
The nations, groaning under. the tyranny: of the, feu- 


dal government Fiſhes for and fill Seligyed, 4M the 
end of the world. 4 4. dab 


„WII one 14 7 F 5 {rus 3 


with terror, went to periſh in the Cru uſades, angther 


part were burying themſelves, i in cloyſters. Ibis Kay. 
the origin of the, monaſtic life 19 2 Europe. 
gave xiſe to monks, and it will be the cauſe of, their. 

deſtruction. The. eſtates they 'poſſeſled, they, wi 2 


leave behind them for the uſe and increaſe of ſociety: * 


and all thoſe, * hat are loſt in praying ithout - 
devotion, will, be el 1 


cated to. 1 Cn. 


tion, Which is labour. The cler 
her Hay. in the ſacred ſeriptures, Gi 


J mu 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
in a fate of innocehce, increaſe and multiply: to 


man in a fallen ſtate, till the earth, and work for 


thy ſubſiſtence. If the duties of the prieſthood ſeem 


yet to allow the prieſt to incumber himſelf with the 


care of a family and an eſtate, the duties of ſociety 
more ſtrongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in ear- 
lier times cleared the deſerts they inhabited; they 
now contribute to depopulate the towns where their. 
number is very great: if the clergy has ſubſiſted on 
the alms of the people, they in their turn reduee 
the people to beggary. Among the idle claſſes of 
ſociety, the moſt prejudicial is that, which, from its 
very principles, muſt tend to promote a general ſpi- 
rit of indolence among men; make them waſte at 
the altar as well the Work of the bees, as the ſa- 
laty of the workmen ; which burns in day-time the 
candles that ought 5 be reſerved: for the night, 
and makes men loſe in the church that time they 

de to the care of their families; which engages 
men to aſk of heaven the ſubſiſtence that the 
ground” only can sive, or produce” in return for 
their toi. le 
Tuxkk is Rin anscher cauſe of 5 depopulation 
of ſome ſtates; Which is, that want of toleration 


which perſecutes. and, proſcribes every religion but 


that of the printe on the throne. This is a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion and tyranny peculiar to modern politics 
to extend its influenet even over mens thoughts and 
Conſciences: 2 barbatous piety, Which, for the ſake 
of exterior forms of worſhip, | extinguiſhes in ſome 
degree the very idea of the exiſtence of God, by de- 
ſtroying multitudes of his worſhippers ; it is an im“ 
piety ſtill more but barous that, on account of things 


fo indifferent as religious ceremonies muſt appear, 


troys the life. of man, and itnpedes the populations 
of Kates, whick wa be confidieted as (my of the 
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3 importance. For neither the . nor B — K 


the allegiance of ſubjects is increaſed by exaRting. — 
oaths contrary to conſcience, by forcing into ſecret. 
perj ury thoſe who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeſſions of a citizen. Unity 


in religion is proper only when it is naturally eſta». 


bliſhed by conviction. When ones that is at an end, 


a general liberty if granted, would be the means of 
reſtoring tranquillity and peace of mind. When no 
diſtinction is made, but this liberty is fully. and 
equally extended to every citizen, it can Never 8 
turb the peace of families. 
Nxxr to the celibacy of the clergy and. of the mi- 

litary, the former of which ariſes. from profeflion, 
the latter from cuſtom, there-is-a third, derived from 
convenience, and introduced by luxury... I mean 
that of life-annuitants, Here. we may admire the. 
chain of cauſes. At the ſame time that commerce 
favours population by the means. of induſtry both by 
land and ſea, by all the objects and operations. c of na. 
vigation, and by the Hs arts of cultivation and 
, manufactures, 1 alſo decreaſes. it; by, Pen an A all, 

thoſe vices- which luxury introduces. : When riches. 
Have gained. A ſuperiority « over the wade of. men, the: 
opinions and manners alter by. the intermixture A, 
ranks. _ The arts and the talents of plealing cc corrupt. 
ſociety, while they poliſh. it, When the intercourſe. 
between the ſexes becomes frequent, they mutually 


ſeduce each gther, and che weaker. are induced by 


the ſtron r ado t the frivolous, turn for dreſs and 
deb 9 7 become childiſh Ol the 
men effeminate. Entertainments, are the ſole ; topic. 
of. their conyerſation,, and, the object of their oecu- 
pation. The man! ly and robuſt exerCiſes, 'by which. 
the youth were entry up to diſcipline, and prepared. 
for ſhe” moſt important” 925 e profeſſions, 


8110 5 


2 


n 


give place to the love' of publ ic ſhews, where every 

paſſion that can render a nation efftminate is cau Ept, 

as long as there is no appearance of a patriotic ſpirit 
among them. Indolence becomes prevalent among 
that claſs of men who are not obliged to labour, and 
among thoſe/that ſhould; leſs buſineſs is done. The 
variety of arts multiplies faſhions, and theſe increaſe 
our expences; articles of luxury become neceſſary; 
what is ſyperflious is looked upon as needful; and 
people in general are better dreſſed, but do not live 
ſo well; and purchaſe clothes at the. expence of che 
nepal of life. The lower claſs of men become | 
debauched before they ate ſenſible of the paſſion of, 
love, and marrying later, have fewer or weaker chil- 
dren: the trade ſeeks a fortune not a wife, and 8 
his libertiniſm 3 we of boch. "The, rich, 


married de in e 5 
Who renounces the wes of Van rg . 5 4 | 
family, | Colle, his patrimony, © arid in. 9 | 


borrowing bee from him at a \rainous, interet „ | 
he Lviſhes © upon one getieration the i ſupport” of 
many; be extinguliſfiecs By own . 55 As well. 

as that” of | the K whom Is rewarded, mY 
and that of the girls whe are pai 10 him. "Every. 
kind of) beiten prevails at thi © time. ._ He : 
nour” ant duty is" forteited in a HR. We ru 
kh — the  wonien is is but. the forerunner'or bf Wat of of 
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Tux nation that is inclined to gallantry, or rather BOOK 
to libertiniſm, ſoon loſes its power and credit in 1X. _ 
other countries and is ruined at home. There is no 
longer any nobility, no longer any body of men to. 
defend their on or the people's rights; for every, 
where diviſion and ' ſelf-intereſt” prevails. No one 
wiſhes to be ruined alone. Tie love of riches be- 
comes the general object of attraction, the honeſt 
man is apprehenſive of loſing his fortune, and the 
man of no honour is intent upon making his: the 
one retires from the world, the other ſets himſelf up 
to ſale, and thus the ſtate is loſt. Such is the con- 
ſtant progreſs of c commerce in a monarchical govern- 
ment. What its effects are in a republic we know 

from antient hiſtory: But Rill i it is neceſſary at this 
period to excite men to commerce, becauſe the. pre- 
ſent ſituation of Europe is favourable to it, and com- 
merce itſelf promotes population. 

Bor it will be aſked whether a great e o po- 
pulation is of uſe to-promote the happineſs of man- 
kind. This is an idle queſtion, In fact, the point 
is not to multiply men, in order to make them hap- 
py; but it is ſufficient to make them happy, that 
they ſhould multiply. All the means which concur 
in the proſperity of any ſtate, tend of themſelves to 
the propagation of its people. A legillator deſirous. 
of an increaſe of people merely to have a greater num 
ber of ſoldiers, and of ſubſects, only for the purpoſe 
of ſubduing his neighbours, would be a monſter, 
and an —— to the human Face, fince his 1 of 


4 


— 


vation of his: colony, 57 ure War, ſuch 4 2 
giſlator | | 
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tented, ef vecially 


Taxes. 


either among people in a ſtate of lavery,,, or 


| or; the fociety, . | 


or inſufficient for the calls of war. 
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on earth. Even though his name ſhould not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happineſs, and die con- 
if he could be certain of leaving 
behind him 1 of ſuch wiſdom as to free his Por 
for ever from the vexation of taxes. 

"I; TAX may be defiged, a ſacrifice of a part of 5 
man's property for the preſervation « of the other: from 
hence it follows, that there ſhould. not be any tax 
or, among 
ſavages : for the former no longer. enjoy. any proper- 
ty, and the latter have not yet acquired any, _ 
Bor when a nation poſſeſſes any large and valua- 
ble property, when its fortune is ſufficiently eſta-, 
bliſhed, and is conſiderable enough to make the ex- 
pences of government neceſſary; when. it has poſ-. 
ſcffions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting the. 
avidity of its neighbours | who may be poor or am- 
ditious; then, in order to guard its frontiers, or its 
provinces, to protect its navigation, and keep up 
its police, there is a neceſſity for forces for 4 
revenue. It is but juſt and requiſite, that the 
ſons who are employed in any manner for the — 33 
good, "ſhould be maintained. 125 all the 8 Ah 
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portion of the Winders was Pt ies the 1 * 


expences of the ſtate. The government ot being 
enabled of itſelf to turn ſuch extenſiye poſſeſſions to 
advantage, was forced to entruſt this charge to admi- 


niſtrators, who either neglected the revenues or ap- 


propriated them to their own uſes... This practice 
brought on ſtill greater inconvenienges. 5 Either the 
royal domains were too conſiderable in time of peace, 
-n In the firſt in- 
ſtance, the liberty, of the fate Was! 8 oppreſel by the 


A; 5 ruler 
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ruler of it, and in the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, B 0 0 * 
therefore, been found neceſſary to 205 recounts to: _* 
the contributions of the citizens. | 
Tus funds were in early times not EIN: 
The ſtipends then allowed were merely an indemni- 
fication to thoſe whom public-affairs prevented from 
attending to thoſe employments that were neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence. Their reward aroſe from that 
pleaſing ſenſation which we experience from an in- 
ternal conſciouſneſs of our own virtue, and from the 
view of the homage paid to it by other men. This 
moral wealth was the greateſt treaſure of riſing ſo- 
cieties; a kind of coin which it was equally the in- 
tereſt of een n N not to eee 
the value of. 
Honovuk held the E of taxes no . in le 
Sourihing periods of Greece, than in the infant ſtate 
of ſocieties. The patriot who: ſerved his country, 
did not think he had any right to deſtroy it. The 
impoſt, laid by Ariſtides on all Greece, for the ſup- 
port of the war againſt Perſia, was ſo moderate, that 
thoſe who were to contribute, of themſelves, called 
it the happy fortune of Greece! What times were 
theſe, and what a in e taxes made the 5 
happineſs of the people! 
TR Romans acquired "MEFS 3 empire Amo 
without any aſſiſtance from the public treaſury. The 
love of wealth would have diverted them from the 
conqueſt of the world. The public ſervice was at- 
tended to without any views of . even s 
their manners had been corrupted. | . 
- Unpzx the feudal government, tiers were 7 | 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied ? 
The man and the land were both the property of 
che Lord. It was both a real an a N ſervi- 
nw”: $f Tg £3368 2 22 22888 rn « 80 59.0 
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Wren knowledge began to flouriſhiin Europe, the 
nations turned their thoughts towards their own ſe- 
curity. They voluntarily furniſhed contributions to 
repreſs foreign and domeſtic enemies. But thoſe 
tributes were moderate, becauſe princes were not yet 
abſolute enough to divert them to the purpoſes of 
their own capricious humours, or to the advantage 
of their ambition. 

Tux new world was diſcovered, and; the paſſion for, 
conqueſt! engaged every nation. That ſpirit of ag- - 
grandizement was inconſiſtent with the ſlowneſs with 
which affairs are managed in popular aſſemblies; and 
ſovereigns ſucceeded; without much difficulty in ap- 
propriating to themſelves greater rights than they had 
ever before enjoyed. The impoſition of taxes was the 

moſt important of their uſurpations, and it is that 
whoſe conſequences have been the moſt pernicious. 

PRINxckEs have even ventured to render the marks of 
ſervitude apparent upon all their ſubjects, by levying 
a poll-tax. Independent of the humiliation it is 
peg nn Ry eg can TURE _—_ de: more e than 
ſuch a tax 2 5 

Is the tax to be levies: upon ee information ? 
Bat this would require between the -monarch and his 
ſubjects an attachment to each other ariſing from a 
principle of duty, which ſhauld unite them by a mu- 
tual love of the general good ; or, at leaſt, by a regard 
to the public welfare to inſpire the one with confi- 
dence in the other, by a ſincere and reciprocal com- 
munication of their intelligence, and of their ſenti - 
ments. Even then, upon what is this conſcientious 
principle to be founded, which is to ſerve as an in- 
ſtructor, a guide ep Te in er affairs of 897 
vernment? ine ene + Bas e 

Is the ſanctuary lof: families, or -the Hoſe. of the 


citizen. to be invaded, in order to 0 gun by * 
NAL N 
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and bring to light what he does not chuſe to reveal, 
bangs it is often of importance to him not to diſco- 
What an inquiſition is this! What an injuri- 
Ts e Though we ſhould even become ac- 
quainted with the revenues and means of ſubſiſtence 


of every individual, do they not vary from one year 
to another with che uncertain and precarious produc- 


tions of induſtry? Are they not leſſened: by the in- 


creaſe of children, by the decay. of ſtrength through 
- ickneſs, age, and laborious occupations. - The very 
. faculties of the human ſpecies, which are uſeful and 
employed in laborious ' occupations, do they not 

change with thoſe viciſſitudes occaſioned by time in 
every thing that depends on nature and fortune? 
The- perſonal tax is, a vexation then to the individual 
without being a general benefit. A poll- tax is a ſort 


of ſlavery, oppreſſive to the man, r tin ow 


fitable to: the ſtate. 


AFTER princes had impoſed this tax, hich * 2 
mark of deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner or 
later, impoſts were then laid upon articles of con- 

ſumption. Sovereigns have affected to conſider this 
new tribute as in ſome meaſure voluntary, becauſe it 


riſes in Proportion to the expences of the ſubject, 
which he is at liberty to increaſe or diminiſh accord- 
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ing to his abilities, or his n which: are 


for the moſt part factitious. 
Burr if taxation affect the „ . are 
of immediate neceſſity, it muſt be conſidered as an 


act of the greateſt cruelty. Previous to all the laws 
of ſociety, man had a right to ſubſiſt. And is he to 


| loſe that right by the eſtabliſnment of laws To 


fell the produce of the earth to the people at a high 
price, is in reality to deprive them of it: to wreſt 
from them by a tax the natural means of preſerving 
life, is in fact to affect the very principle of their ex- 
| WI ; iſtence. 
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iſtence. By extorting the ſubſiſtence of the needy, 

the ſtate takes from him his ſtrength with -his food. 
It reduces the poor man to a ſtate of beggary ; and 
the labouring man to that of idleneſs ; it makes the 
unfortunate man become a rogue; that is, it is the 
cauſe of bringing the man who is ready to ſtarve to 
an untimely end, from the extreme e diſtreſs to which 


- he is reduced. 


Ir the pelle affect e leſs n : 


how many hands loſt to tillage and the arts are em- 


ployed not in guarding the bulwarks of the empire, 
but in crowding the kingdom with an infinite num- 


ber of uſeleſs barriers; in embarrafling the gates of 


towns; infeſting the highways and roads of com- 
merce ; and ſearching into ' cellars, granaries, and 
ſtorehouſes ! What a ſtate of war between prince and 
people, between ſubject and ſubject! How many pri- 
ſons, gallies and gibbets prepared for a number of 
unhappy perſons who have been urged on to fraudu- 
lent practices, to ſmuggling, and even to en by 
the iniquity of the revenue laws! 

Tux avidity of ſovereigns has 3 itſelf from 
the articles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic carried 
on from one ftate to another. Inſatiable tyrants ! 
Will ye never be ſenſible that if ye lay duties on 


what ye offer to the ſtranger, he will buy at a cheap- 


er rate, he will give only the price demanded by other 


ſtates: if even your own ſubjects were the ſole pro- 
prietors of that produce you have taxed, they fill 

would never be able to make other nations ſubmit to 
ſuch exactions; for in that caſe the demand would 


De fav x lo quantity; and the overplus would oblige 


; them to lower the price, in order to find a ſale for it. 


Tx duty on merchandiſe which one ſfate receives 


from another, is not leſs unreaſonable. The price of 
x Uo: 7" a * — by the competition of other 


„ 


bours. Poſſibly, the increaſe in the price of foreign 


countries, che duties will be paid by che ſubjects of n 
that ſtate which buys commodities for its neigh- >: 


produce may diminiſh the conſumption of it. But if 
a leſs quantity of merchandiſe is fold to any coun- 
try, a leſs quantity will be purchaſed of it. The 
profits of trade are to be eſtimated in proportion 
to the quantity of merchandiſe ſold and bought. 
Commerce is in fact nothing more than an exchange 
of the value of one commodity for that of another. 
It is not poflible then to oppoſe' the courſe of theſe 
exchanges, without lowering the value of the pro- 
Auctions that are n reftraining the fale of | 
them. 
5 — ase duties are laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandiſe, the induſtry of the ſub- 
 5eQ will neceſſarily ſuffer by it. The means of pay- 
ment will be fewer, and there will be leſs raw ma- 
terials to work up. The greater diminution there is 
in the annual produce, the greater alſo will be the 
decreaſe of labour. Then all the laws that can be 
made againſt beggars will be ineffectual, for man 
muſt live on what is given bim, ky be cannot live by 
what he earns. | 
Bor what then is the mode of taxation the moſt 
proper to conciliate the public intereſt with the rights 
of individuals? It is the land-tax. An impoſt is 
with reſpect to the perſon upon whom it is charged, 
an annual expence. It can only, therefore, be aſ- 
ſeſſed on an annual revenue; for nothing but an an- 
nual revenue can diſcharge an annual expence. Now 
there never can be any annual revenue, except that 
of the land. It is land only which returns yearly 
what has been beſtowed upon it, with an additional 
profit that may be diſpoſed of. It is but within 
theſe few years that we have begun to be ſenſible 
1 | a 
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BOOK of this important truth. Some men of abilities will 
; "IX. „one day be able to demonſtrate; the evidence of it: 
18 and that government which firſt make this the 
: foundation of its ſyſtem, will neceſſarily be raiſed 
to a degree of proſpegity enn to stians and 
all ages. 
P ERHArs, there. is no rl ee W 
| whoſe ſituation admits. of ſo, great a change. The 
taxes are every where ſo heavy, the expences ſo.mul- 
tiplied, the wants ſo urgent, .the.treaſury;of the ſtate 
in general ſo much indebted, that a ſudden. change 
in the mode of raiſing the public revenues, would in- 
fallibly alter the confidence and diſturb the peace of 
the ſubject. But an enlightened and provident po- 
licy, will tend by flow and gradual ſteps towards ſo 
ſalutary an end. With courage and prudence it will 
remove every obſtacle that prejudice, ignorance, and 
private intereſt might have to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration, the * of vieh appear to us 
- Hepoag all calculation. . 5 
Ix order that nothing may leſlen, {the * of 
115 happy innovation, it will be neceſſary that all 
lands without diſtinction ſhould be ſubjected to tax- 
ation. The public weal is a treaſure. in common, 
wherein every individual ſhould depoſit. his tribute, 
his ſervice, and his abilities. Names and titles will 
never change the nature of men and their poſſeſſions. 
It would be the utmoſt meanneſs and folly to avail 
© ourſelves of diſtinctions received flom our anceſtors, 
in order to withdraw ourſelves from the burthens of 
ſociety. Every mark of diſtinction that is not of 
general utility = be confidergd as injurious, it 
can only be equitable, when it is founded on a fixt 
reſolution of devoting our lives and fortunes in a 
more enen . to *s ak Ons, un- 
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Ir in —— fell-tnid ematiariatth 
would it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the contri- 
bution ſhould be proportioned to the extent and value 
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of the eſtates? Would any one dare to alledge his 


employments, his ſervices, his dignities, in order to 
ſcreen himſelf from the tributes exacted by the public 
weal? What connection have taxes with ranks, 
titles, and conditions? They relate only to the re- 
venue: and this belongs to the ſtate, as _ as it 
becomes neceſſary for the public defence. 

I x is not, however, ſufficient that the impen be 
equally divided; it is further neceſſary that it be 
proportioned to the wants of government, which are 
not always the ſame. War hath ever required in all 
countries and in every age more conſiderable exp 

than peace. The antients made a proviſion for them 
by their oeebnomy in times of tranquillity, Since 


the advantages of circulation and the principles of 


induſtry have been better underſtood, the method 


of laying up ſpecie for this purpoſe has been pro- 
ſcribed ;* and that of impoſing extraordinary taxes 


has been with reaſon” preferred. Every tate cal 


ſhould prohibit them would find itfelf obliged; in 


order to protra® its fall; te have recourſe'to the me- 


thods made uſe of at Conſtantinople: The Sultan, 
who can do every thing but augment his revenues, 
is conſtrained TEIN up the empire to the extorti- 
ons of his delegates, that he may afterwards de- 
prive them of _-_ 1555 Win ieren 2 — Mis 
3 * J 294TE 

Tur taxes ma not be eee dey molle 
ren regulated and adminiſtered by the repre- 


fentatives of the people. The impoſt has ever de- 


{pended on, and muſt be proportioned to the property 
poſſeſſed; Hs that is not maſter of the produce is 


not maſter of the field. "Tributes therefore — 1155 
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B of: K all nations have: always been firſt impoſed” 'by the 


A Proprietors only; whether the lands were divided 


among the conquerors; or the clergy ſhared them 
with the nobles, or whether they paſſed by means of 
commerce and induſtry into the hands of the 'genera- 
lity of the citizens. Every where, thoſe who were 
in poſſeſſion of the lands had reſerved to themſelves 
the natural, unalienable and ſacred right, of not be- 
ing taxed without their own conſent. If we do not 
admit this principle, there is no longer any monar- 
chy, or any nation; there is nothing reh dar 
a deſpotic maſter ard is herd of ſlaves. 
Fx people, whoſe kings command. every thing 
they pleaſe, read over again the hiſtory of your own 
country. Ye will ſee that your anceſtors aſſembled 
_ themſelves and deliberated whenever a ſubſidy was in 
agitation, : If this; cuſtom. is neglected, the right is 
not loſt; it is recorded in heaven, which has given 
the earth to mankind to poſſeſs: : it. is written on the 
field you have taken the pains to incloſe, in order to 
ſecure to yourſelves the enjoyment of it: it is writ- 
ten in your hearts, Where the divinity has impreſſed 
the love of liberty. Man Whoſe head is raiſed towards 
heaven was not made in the image of his creator to 
bow. before man. No man is greater than another, 
but by the choice and conſent of all. Ye, courtiers, 
your greatneſs. ariſes from your lands, and not from 
the power and ſtate of your maſter. Be leſs ambiti- 
ous, and ye will be kicher. Do juſtice to your vaſ- 
fals, and ye will improve your fortunes by increaſing 
the general happineſs. What advantage can ye pro- 
poſe to yourſelves in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem, of deſpotic | 
. government upon the ruins of liberty, virtue, bene- 
.volence and property? Conſider that ye will all fall 
* 1 to this power... und chat formidable Co- 
an e word retudir 1M. 43/:008 $83 ; 8 1575 = los 
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loſſus ye are no more than figures in bronze,; ae. 8 
ſenting che nations chained at the feet of a ſtatue. © 
Ir the right of impoſing taxes be in the prince: 
alone; thougli it may not . for His intereſt to bur- 
den and oppreſs his people, yet they will be burden- 
ed and oppreſſed. The capvices/ profuſions and en- 
eroachments of the ſovereign will no longer know: 
any bounds when they meet with no obſtacles. A 
falſe and eruel ſyſtem of politics will ſoon perſuade 

him that rich fubjects will always become infolent;* 
that they muſt be diſtreſſed in order to be reduced 
to ſubjection, and that poverty id the firmeſt rampart” 
of the throne. He will proceed ſo far as to believe 

that every thing is at his diſpoſal, chat nothing be- 
longs to diis ſlabes, and thar he does them a favour'i In 
em thing he leaves them bibo oer e 

Tu government will appropriate þ Tm" all the 

means and reſourees of induſtry”; and will "Hy ſuch. 
reſtraints on the exports and imports of every article 
of trade; as will entirely abſorb the, profits Ariſing 
from it. Commerce will de (Carried on by the means 
* for the 'of "the treafulys' "Cultivation" v 


5 Alt 


of acquiring prpbrey\ The nobiliey Fills ſerve: in 
the army only for ipayi The inagiſtrate will give 
judgment only for the ſake of his fets' and his falary: | 
Merchants will hoard up their fortunes in order. to 
5 but of a land where there is ho ſpirit 
of /patriotifny nor any ſecurity left The nation; 
then — — will eonceive an in- 
differente for its kings; will ſee its enemies only in 
thoſe who: are its maſters; will be induced to hope | 
that a change of maſter will tend to alleviate its Ter=" 
vitude ; will expect its deliverance: from a revolution,” 
_ andthe: reſtoration of its tranquillity from an entire 
overthrow of the ſtate. Nothing need be added to 
| M m2 this” 
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this repreſentation': let us now ſpeak of a reſourer , 
which ſoyereigns turn to the ruin of their ene — 
that is public eredit-. 5 

- In' general, what is called 5 calle, is noni 4 
delay allowed for payment. Credit then ſuppoſes =: | 
double confidence:; confidence in the perſon who is 
in want of it, and confidence in his abilities to pay. 
be fürſt is the moſt neceſſary. It is too common 
for a man in debt, who is deſtitute! of honeſty to 
break his engagements, though he is able to fulfil 
them; and to diſſipate his fortune by irregularity 
and extravagance. {+ But the ſenſible and honeſt man, 
may by a variety of ſehemes well coriduQed, wa week 
or replace the means that have failed him for a time. 

THE chief end of commerce is conſumption; er 
before the commodities have reached tlie places where 


4 nee 


they were to be conſumed, a conſiderable time of- 


855 paſſes, and great expences muſt be incurred. If 
merchant is compelled to make bis purchaſes: 
with ready money, commerce will neceſſarily de- 
cline. The ſeller as well as the buyer will be equally 
ſi ulferers by it. Theſe conſiderations have given riſe. 
to private credit among the individuals of one ſociety, 
or exen of ſeveral ſocieties: It differs from public 
credit in this particular, that the latter is the credit 
to a whole nation conſidered as r 00 Gage 
bio rn; aritnitot 21913 eu en HT, 
HrrWaEN pallie aud private credit nne 4 is alle; 
this difference, that profit is the end of che one, ant 
expence of the other. From hence it follows that 
credit: is gain with reſpect to the merehant; becauſe 


| it RPE Him Poigh the means of acquiring riches 


it with reſpect to governments it is one cauſe of 
W them,” ſince-it only fupplies them with 
the enen We A ſtate that bor-. 
N 5 IR 3 3 od ED ro-, 
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rows, alienates a portion of its revenue for 4 capital; B MOK 


which it ſpends. It is then poorer after having thus: 


borrowed, than it was before'it had recourſe to that 
deſtructive expedient. Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity. 


of gold and ſilver, the governments in former ages 
were unacquainted with publie credit, even in the 
periods of the moſt fatal and critical events. They 
formed during peace a ſtoek that was reſerved for times 


XI. 
— 


of diſtreſs,” The ſpecie being by this method cir- 


culated afreſh, excited induſtry and alleviated, in 


fome meaſure, the inevitable calamities of war. Since 


the diſcovery of the new world has made gold and 
ſilver more common, thoſe who have had the admi- 
niftration/of public affairs have generally engaged in 
enterpriſes above the abilities of the people they go- 
verned; and have not ſcrupltd- to burthen'| poſterity 


with debts they had ventured to contract. That 


fyſtem of oppreſſion has been continued; ĩt will affect 
the lateſt pron nah CN eee nations and all 


B 7 
"Tan uſe df public eredity though ruinous to very | 


tate, is not equally ſo to all. A nation that has ſe» 
veral valuable productions of its on; whoſe revenue 


is entirely free; which has always fulfilled its en- 


gagements; nor has been ambitious of making con- 


queſts ; and which is not dependent upon à foreign 
power for its government: ſuch a nation will raiſe 


money at an eaſier rate, than a ſtate hoſe ſoil is not 


fertile; whoſe debts are conſiderable, and which 
engages in undertakings beyond its ſtrength; which 
has deceived its creditors, and groans beneath an ar- 


bitrary power, The lender, who of : courſe impoſes 


the law, will always the terms to the 


riſques he muſt run. Thus, a people, whoſe finances 
are in a ſtate of confuſion, will ſwen fall into the 
utmoſt diſtreſs by public” credit : but even che bet 


regulated 
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BOOK regulated government, will alſo nen. 4 EI 
A in its proſperity from it. _ 
Bur, ſome political nelibinechciaing; PEA een 
that it is advantageous to invite the ſpecie of other 
nations into that of your own country: and that 
public funds produce that important effect. It is 
certain that it is a method of attracting the ſpecie of 
other nations, but merely, as if it were obtained by 
the ſale of one or more provinces of the empire. Per- 
haps, it would be æ more rational practite to deliver 
up the ſoil to > them, than' to cultivate it t las 
their uſe; - 267 7h OV „ 14 Ieh 21547 
Bur if 8 ſtave: borrowed: atly of its owndubjetidg 
had national revenue would not be given up to fo- 
reigners. It certainly would not: but the ſtate would 
impoveriſh ſome of its members, in order to enrich 
one individual. Muſt not taxes be increaſed in pro- 
portion to the intereſt that is to be paid, and the ca- 
pital that is to be replaced? Will not the proprietors 
of lands, the huſbandmen and every citizen find tha 
burden greater, than if all the money þorrowed | by 
the ſtate had been demanded from them at once? 
Their ſituation is the ſame, as if they themſelves 
had borrowed it, inſtead of retrenching from their 
ordinary expences as much as eee them to 
N an accidental charge. 
Bur the paper - currency kicks is dnss by 
the loans:made to-government, increaſes the quantity 
of wealth in circulation, gives à great extenſion: to 
trade, and facilitates every commercial operation. 
Infatuated men . Reflect on the dangerous conſe- 
quences of your political ſyſtem... Extend it only as 
far as poſſible; let the temen ll it can; load 
it with intereſt; and by theſe means reduce it to the 
neceſſity of ſtraining every tax to the utmoſt; ye will 
8700 find that * all the wealth vou may have 
097554431 in 
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in circulation, ye will have no' freſh ſupply for the B = 
purpoſes of conſumption and trade. Money, and the 
paper which repreſents it, do not circulate of them 
ſelves, nor without the affiſtance of other means. 
All the different ſigns introduced in lieu of coin, ac- 
quire a value only proportionate to the number of 
ſales and purchaſes that are made. Let all Europe, 
if you pleaſe be filled with gold; if there is no mer- 
chandiſe. for traffic, that gold will have no currency. 
Increaſe only the articles of commerce, and be not 
concerned with regard to theſe repreſentations of 
wealth; mutual confidence and neceſſity will ſoon 
oceaſion them to be eſtabliſned without your aſſiſt- 
ance. But let your care be principally directed in 
preventing their increaſe by ſuch means as muſt 
| 2 diminiſh the maſs of ous: de . 
dquce. % DF: 
Bur the uſe of. dalle * enables one poyver: | 
to give the law to others. Will mankind never per» 
cCeiye that this reſource is in common to all nations? 
If it be a general mode by which a ſtate may obtain 
a4 ſuperiority over its enemies, may it not be ſervice- 
able to them for the ſame purpoſes? Will not the 
credit of the two nations be in proportion to their 
reſpective wealth ? and will they not be ruined with - 
cout having any other advantages over one another 
than thoſe they were in poſſeſſion of, independent of 
every loan? When I ſee monarchs and empires fu- 
riouſly attacking and waging war againſt each other 
with all their debts, with their public funds, and 
their revenues already deeply mortgaged, it ſeems to 
me, ſays a Philoſophical writer, as if I ſaw men 
fighting with _ in a _— np framed; 
with porcelain, ._. 15 ent 
IIxx would, ee bn ———— bree 
| tha in no fircymliange. whatſoever: * public ſervice 
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BK can ever require an alienation of part of the publie 
revenues. The ſcenes tliat diſturb the world are fa 
various ; governments are expoſed to ſuch extraordi- 
nary revolutions; the field of events is ſo extenſive; 
political intrigues occaſion ſuch: amazing changes in 
public affairs, that it is not within the reach of hu- 
man wiſdom to foreſee. and calculate every circum- 
Nance; But in this point, it is the eommon practice 
af governments, which we are diſcuſſing, and not 
a particular ſituation * in all On un 
never preſent itſelf. | | 
-Every. ſtate which. will not he $iverted from the 
ruinous. courſe of loans by ſuch confiderations as we 
have juſt been offering, will be the cauſe of its own 
deſtruction, The facility of acquiring large ſums of 
money at. once, will en a t in 
kind of unreaſonable, — 2 a pos, | 
ing; will make it mortgage its future 88 
for preſent exigencies, and game with Neale 
ſtock to acquire future ſupplies. One loan | 
pa mat and to. 9 4 brd 
'T Nis irregularity. will — the fraits of induſtry 
to paſs into ſome idle hands. The facility of obtain- 
ing every enjoyment without labour, will induce 
| every perſon of fortune, as well as all vicious and 
intriguing men to reſort to the capital; who will 
bring with them a train of ſervants, borrowed from 
the plough s of young girls deprived of their inno- 
cence and of their rights of marriage; of fubjects of 
both ſexes devoted to luxury: all of them the in- 
ſtruments, the victims, nen an. n 
indolence and voluptuouſneſs. 
Tu ſeducing attraction of public debts wil pres 
more and more. When men can reap the fruits of 
tg without labour, every individual will * 


7 


9 


in that cette ef anpbeyeent which is at once lus 
crative and eaſy. i Proprietors of land and merchants 
will all turn annuitants. Money is converted into 
paper curreney eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, becauſe it is 


more-portable than ſpecie, leſs fubject to alteration 


from time, and leſs liable to the injury of ſeaſons, 
and the. rapacity of the farmers of the revenue. The 
preference given to the repreſentative paper above the 


real ſpecie or commodity, will be injurious to agri- 


n 
B 2 9 K 


culture, trade, and induſtry. © As the ſtate always 


expends what has been wrongfully acquired in an 


improper manner, in proportion as its debts increaſe, 
the taxes muſt be raiſed in order to pay the intereſt. 


Thus all the active and uſeful claſſes of ſociety ate 
plundered and exhauſted by the idle uſeleſs claſs of 


annuitants. The increaſe of taxes raiſes the price of 
commodities, and conſequently that of induſtry. 


theſe means, conſumption is leſſened ; "becauſe ex- 


portation ceaſes as ſoon as merchandiſe is too dear 
to ſtand the competition of other nations. Land 8 25 | 


manufactures are equally affected. 


Tux inability the ſtate then finds i in itſelf to an- 


ſwer its engagements, forces it to extricate itſelf by, | 


bankruptcy ; a method the ' moſt deſtructive of the 
freedom of the people, and of the power of the ſo- 


vereign. This fatal criſis of empires, by which the 
fortunes of every individual are ruined, will at length 
become neceſſary; by which, the property of the 


creditor will be violently ſeized upon, after every 


public fund has been abſorbed in uſurious intereſt, 


and in edicts for loans; by which, the monarch after 
having entered into the moſt folemn engagements, 
will be obliged to ſubmit to the diſgrace of breaking 


them; by which, the oaths of the prince and the 
rights of his ſubjects are equally forfeited; by which, 


the ſureſt baſis of all government, public confidence 


will 
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will be irrecoverably loſt. uch is the end of Joans, | 


from whence we may Judge of the. principles on 
which they are founded. 

AFTER having examined the 1 and ſupport 
of every civilized ſociety, let us take a view of the 
ornaments and deco ations of the political edifice: 
Theſe are the fine arts, and polite literature. Two 
celebrated people raiſed themſelves by works of genius 


to a height of reputation which they will ever enjoy, i 


and which will always reflect Honoue u * en 
1 pecies. 


- CyrIsTIANITY, aſter having inaction: in * 
rope all the idols of Pagan antiquity, preſerved ſome 


of the arts to aſſiſt the powers of perſuaſion, and to 


favour the preaching of the goſpel. But in the place 
of a religion embelliſhed with the gay divinities of 
Greece and Rome, it erected monuments of terror 
and gloomineſs, ſuited to the tragic events which 


ſignalized its birth and progreſs. The Gothic ages 


have left us ſome monuments, the boldneſs and ma- 


jeſty of which ſtill ſtrike the eye amidſt the ruins of 
taſte and elegance. Every one of their temples was 
built in the ſhape of the craſs, covered with a croſs, 


filled with crucifixes, decorated with horrid and 
gloomy images, with ſcaffolds, Og: martyrs. 


and executioners. 


Wu then was the progreſs of the arts, con- 
demned as they were to terrify the imagination by 


continual ſpectacles of blood, death, and future pu- 
niſhments.? They became as hideous as the models 


they were formed upon, barbarous as the princes and 


pontiffs that encouraged them, mean and baſe as 
thoſe who worſhipped the productions of them; they 
terrified children in their very cradles; they aggra- 


nated 95 e aeg the ange 1 an n ae eee 
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of terrible ſnades; they ſpread melancholy over the 
whole face of the earth. 


Ar length the period arived for lefſening thoſe 


| {caffoldings: of religion and ſocial policy. The fine 


arts-returned with, literature, from Greece into Italy 
by the Mediterranean, which, maintained the com- 
merce between Aſia and Europe. The Huns, under 
the name of Goths, had driven them from Rome to 
Conſtantinople ;.. and the very ſame people, under 
the name of Turks, expelled them again from Con- 
ſtantinople to Rome. That city, deſtined as it was 
to rule by force or by ſtratagem, cultivated and re- 
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viyed the arts, which had been a long time buried i in 


obli ivion. 


7 9 


Wals, Fe ſtatues, pop were drawn 
forth from the duſt of ages, and from the ruins of 


Italy, to ſerve as models of the fine arts at their re- 
vival. The genius which preſides over deſign raiſed 


three of the arts at once; I mean architecture, 


ſculpture and painting. Architecture, in which con- 
venience itſelf regulated thoſe proportions of ſymme- 
try that contribute to give pleaſure to the eye ; ſculp- 
ture, Which flatters princes, and is the reward of 


great men; and painting, which perpetuates the re- 
5 of noble actions, and the examples of 


mutual tenderneſs, Italy alone had more ſuperb. ci- 


ties, more magnificent edifices than all the reſt of 
Europe. Rome, Florence and Venice gave riſe. to 
three ſchools of original painters : ſo much does ge- 


nius depend upon the imagination, and imagination 


upon the climate, Had Italy poſſeſſed the treaſures 

of Mexico, and the produce of Aſia, how much 

more would the arts have been enriched by the diſ- 
Covery « of. the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. . 


THAT country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, FM 


does in artiſts, beheld literature, which i is the inſe- 


parable 
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B O o k parable companions of the arts, flouriſh a ſecond time? 
XIX. Tt had been overwhelmed by the barbariſm of a lati- 
| nity corrupted and disfigured by religious enthuſiaſm, 
A mixture of Egyptian theology, Greeian philofos | 
phy, and Hebrew poetry; ſuch was the Latin lan- 
guage in the mouths of Monks, who chanted all 
night, and taught by day things and words they did 
Tux mythology of the Romans revived in litera- 
ture the graces of antiquity. The ſpirit of imitation 
borrowed them at firſt indifcriminately. Cuſtom in- 
troduced taſte in the choice of thoſe rich treaſures. 
The Italian genius; too fertile not t6 invent, blend- 
ed its enthuſtaſm and caprice with the rules and ex- 
amples with its old maſters, and joined even the fic- 
tions of fairy land with thoſe of fable. The works 
of imagination partook of the manners of the age and 
of the national character. Petrarch had drawn that 
celeſtial virgin, beauty, which ſerved as à model for 
the heroines of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of 
the coquetry which reigned in her time in Italy. 
Arioſto confounded every ſpecies of poetry, in a 
work, which may rather be called the labyrinth of 
poetry, than a regular poem. That author will ſtand 
alone in the hiſtory of literature, like the enchanted 
palaces of his own conſtruction in the deferts. © 
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— if I may be allowed io BOOK 


preſſion, in ſcenes of war and deſtruction: and the — | 


time came when they were again to revive and flou- 
riſn. Italy was as much diſtinguiſhed in the 16th 
century, as France was in the ſucceeding one, which 
by the victories of Lewis XIV. or rather by the ge- 


nius of the great men that flouriſhed together ander 


i dete r n w in oc 


were at once exerted in producing, works. of genius, 


ag they had before been in Italy. Its powers were 


diſplayed i in the marble, and on the canvas, in pub; 
5 day and gardens ; as well as in eloquence and 
Every thing was ſubmitted: to its influence, 


not Ks the liberal arts which require manual labour, 


but thoſe. alſo which depend ſolely on the mind. 


diſplayed in natural objects animated the works of 
imagination; and the human paſſions enlivened the 
deſigns of, the Pencil, Man gave ſpirit to matter, 
and body 70 ip But it deſerves to be particularly. 
obſerved. that this happened at a time when à paſſion 
for glory animated the nation, great and powerful as 


it was by its ſituation, and the extent of its empire. 


The ſenſe gf honour which raiſed it in its own eſti- 
| mation, and which then diſtinguiſhed it in the eyes 


of all Europe, as its ſoul, its inſtinct, and ſupplied 


the place f that liberty which had formerly given 
riſe to the arts of genius in the republics of Greece 


and Rome, had revived. them in that of Florence, 


and compelled them to flouriſſi _ . mum —_ 
cloudy: berdery.of:the* Thames. 7 + HO 


Wa wolld:not: nes or reds <a 


had it been under e only, m 
_ Ep Ft Wd 


In F rance, all the powers of the pin 3 | 


Every. thing bare. the ſtamp. of genius. The colours 
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BOOK its exertions were ſo great under the dominion of the 
n moſt abſolute of kings! When we ſee” hät- energy) 
patriotiſm has given to the Engliſh, in ſpite of the 

inactivity of their climate, we may judge what it 

might have produced among the Freheb, where a 

moſt mild temperature of ſeaſon leads à people, na- 

turally ſenſible and lively, to invention and enjoy- 

ment. We may conceive what its effects would have 


been in a country, where, as in antient Greece, are 


8 to be found men of active and lively genius, fitted 
6 for invention, from being warmed by the moſt pow- - 

| erful and enlivening rays of the ſun; Where there” 
are men ſtrong and robuſt in a Eliniate,*in Which 
even the cold excites to labour: in which we meet 
with temperate provinees between north and ſouth; 
ſea- ports together with navigable rivers ; "Vaſt plains: 
abounding in corn; hills loaded With vineyards atid 


8 #| 


ttuits of all ſorts; falt pits which map be tticreaſed: 
at pleaſure; paſtures covered with horſes; moun 
tains clothed with the fineſt woods; à countty every 
where peopled with labofious hands, Which afe thi 
firſt reſources for ſubſiſtente ; the commom materials 
for the arts, and the ſuperfluitics* of luxury; in 4 
word, where we meet with the coierce öf Athens, 
the induſtry of Corinth}"the*foldiery” of Sparta, and 
the flocks of Arcadia“ With all hefe advantages, 
which Greece once poſſeſſed, Fraue might are 
carried the fine arts to as great a height us that pa- 
rent of genius, had ſhe been ſubject to tlie ſame laws, 
and given a ſcope to the ſame exerciſe of reuſon and 
liberty, by which great men, and the rulers of po. -’ 
erful nations are produced. IF 2 fog +: Hablogazion alt 
VN xxx to the ſuperiority of Iegiſlation amofig mo- 
dern nations, to raiſe them to an equnlity with che 
ancient in works of genius, there has, perhaps, been 
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wanting only an improvement in language. The Book 
Italian, with tone, accent, and numbers, is pecu- XIX. 


and convey all the delightful impreflions of muſic. 
Theſe two arts have conſecrated this language to 
the harmony of e it N the molt e to 
expreſs it. 
Tux French hppa W the ſuperiority in 
proſe; if it is not the language of the Gods, it is, 
at leaſt, that of reaſon and truth. Proſe is peculiar- 
ly adapted to convince the underſtanding in philoſo- 
phical reſearches. It enlightens the mind of thoſe 
whom nature has bleſſed with ſuperior talents, who 
ſeem placed between princes and their ſubjects to in- 
ſtruc᷑t and direct mankind. At a period when liberty 
has no longer her tribunes, nor amphitheatres, to 
excite commotions in vaſt aſſemblies of the people, a 
language which ſpreads itſelf in books, which is read 
in all countries, Which ſerves as the common inter- 
preter of all other languages, and as the vehicle of 
all ſorts of ideas; a language ennobled, refined, ſoft- 
ened, and above all, fixed by the genius of writers, 
and the poliſh of carne becomes at Nn el 
ſally prevailingn g 
Tux Engliſh language! has likewiſe backs its pede 7 
and its proſe · writers, that have gained it the character 
55 energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to render it im- 
mortal. May it be learned among all nations that 
aſpire not tobe ſlaves. They will dare to think, act, 
and govern themſelves. It is not the language of 
words, but of ideas; and the Engliſh have none but 
ſuch as are ſtrong and forcible; they are the firſt 
who ever made uſt of the expreſſions. the majeſty: of the 
2 nnn 
language. AGO FTC 
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liarly adapted to expreſs all the images of poetry, — | 
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Tx Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither 

proſe nor verſe, though they have a language formed 
to excel in both. Brilliant and ſonorous as pure gold, 
its pronunciation is grave and regular like the dances 
of that nation: it is grand and decent like the man- 
ners of ancient chivalry. This language may claim 
ſome diſtinction, and even acquire a ſuperior degree 
of perfection, whenever there ſhall: be found in it 


E many ſuch writers as Cervantes and Mariana. When 


its academy ſhall have put to filence the inquiſition 
and its univerſities, that language will raiſe itſelf 
to great ideas, and to ſublime truths, to which it 
is -inyited by the ER pride wat the md who. 
Sai 

Prion to all Wan living lage is the Get 
man, that mother tongue, that original native lan- 
guage of Europe. From thenee the Englhſh and 
French too have been formed, by the mixture of 


the German with the Latin. However, as it ſeems 


little calculated to pleaſe the eye, or to be pro- 
nounced by delicate organs, it has been ſpoken only 
che people, and has been introduced but of late 
into books. The few writers that have appeared in 
it ſeemed to ſhew that it belonged to a country where 


the fine arts, poetry and eloquence were not deſtined 


to flouriſh. But on a ſudden, genius has exerted 
her powers, and originals in more than one ſpecies 
of poetry, have appeared in pretty conſiderable num- 


b A buſicient-to enter inte e dene wit 9 


44 Caron caald minke; cue * . 


to a ecrtain degree, but the arts of every kind inuſt 


at the ſame. time acquire an equal degree of perfec- 


tion; and indeed the monuments of theſe arts have 


«in: much increaſed T N that the 
86 | 3 
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* of ſucceeding people and of Future. ages - 3 OR 
will find it difficult entirely to deſtroy them. 
Bur as commotions and revolutions are ſo ae) Y 
to mankind; there is only wanting ſome glowing ge- 
nius, ſome enthuſiaſt to ſet the world again in flames. 8 
The people: ef the eaſt. or of the north, are ſtill rea- | W 
dy to.enflave and plunge all Europe into its former 
| 9 Would not an irruption of Tartars or 
Africans into Italy, be ſufficient to overturn chureh- 
es, and palaces, to confound in one general ruin tlie 
idols of religion, and the maſter- pieces of art? And 
as we are ſo much attached to theſe works of luxury, 6 
we ſhould have the leſs ſpirit to defend them. A city, 
which it has coſt two centuries to decorate, is burnt By 
and ravaged in a ſingle day. Perhaps, with- one 
ſtroke of his axe, a Tartar may daſh in pieces the 
ſtatue of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finiſh with- 
in the compaſs of ten yeats; and we till labour for 
immortality; vain atoms that we are | Ve nations, 3 
- whether artiſans. or ſoldiers, what are ye in the hands 
of nature, but the ſport - of. her laws, deſtined by | — 
turns to ſet duſt i in motion, 48d to. reduce the work | 
again to duſt! | 5 
Bur it is by means of the arts 9 enjoys his 1 
exiſtence, and ſurvives - himſelf.—Ages of ignorance =o 
never emerge from their oblivion. . There remains 
No more trace of them after their exiſtence, than be- | 
fore they began to exiſt. There is no poſſibility of Eo” 
indicating the place or time of their paſſage, nor can | 
we mark on the ground belonging to a barbarous peo- 
ple, it is here they lived; for they leave not even ruins 
to lead us to vollect that they have ever exiſted. It 
is invention alone that gives man power over matter 
and time. The genius of Homer has rendered the 
_ Greek characters indelible. Harmony and reaſon have 
placed the 1 of Cicero above the ſacred ora- 
Vor. IV. : N * | tors. 
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BOOK tors. The pontiffs themſelves, poliſhed and enlight- 
— ened by the information and attractive influence of 


Philoſo - 


phy. 


the arts, by being admirers and protectors of them, 
have aſſiſted the human mind to break the chains of 


ſuperſtition. Commerce has haſtened the progreſs of 


art by means of the luxury which wealth has diffuſ- 
ed. All the efforts of the mind and the exertions of 


manual labour have been united to improve and ren- 
der more perfect the condition of the human ſpecies. 

"Induſtry and invention, together with the enjoy- 
ments procured by the new world, have penetrated 
as far as the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempt - 


ing to riſe ſuperior to the obftacles of nature even at 


Peterſburgh. 


To the train of letters and fine arts philoſophy is 
annexed, which one would imagine ought rather to 


direct them: but appearing later than they did can 


only be conſidered as their attendant. Arts ariſe 


from the very neceffities of mankind in the earlieſt 
fate of the human mind. Letters are the flowers of 


its youth: children of the imagination being them- 
ſelves fond of ornament, they decorate every thing 


they approach : and this turn for embelliſhment pro- 
_ duces what are properly called the fine arts or the arts 


of luxury and elegance, which give the poliſh to the 
primary arts of neceſſity. It is then we ſee the wing- 
ed genii of ſculpture fluttering over the porticos of 
architecture; and the genii of painting entering pa- 
Jaces, teprefenting the heavens upon a cieling, ſketch- 
ing out upon wool and filk all the animated ſcenes of 
rural life, and tracing to the mind upon canvas the 
uſeful truths of hiſtory as well as the agreeable chi- 
mæras of fable 

Wurm the mind has . * on the plea- 
ſures of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when go- 


vernments have arrived to a degree of maturity, rea- 
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fon ariſes and beſtows on the nations 2 certain tun h 9 K 


XIX. : 
for refle&ion.z-this is the age of philoſophy. She ad- — | 


vances with gradual ſteps and proceeds ſilently alongs 
announcing the decline of empires which ſhe at- 
tempts in vain to ſupport. She cloſed the latter ages 


of the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome. 


Athens had no philoſophers till the eve of her ruin, 


which they ſeemed to foretell ; Cicero: and Lucre« 


tius did not compoſe their writings on the nature of 
the gods, and the ſyſtem of the world, till the con- 
fuſion of the civil wars aroſe, and baſtencd: the * 
ſtruction of liberty. . 
Turks, 33 A 8 
ras had however laid the foundations of natural phi- 


loſophy in the theories of the elements of matter; 


but the rage of forming ſyſtems ſucceſſively ſubvert» 
ed theſe. ſeveral. principles. Socrates then appeared; 
who. brought back philoſophy to the principles of 
true wiſdom and virtue: it was that alone he loved, 
practiſed and taught; perſuaded that morality and 


not ſcience. was conducive to the happineſs of man. 


Plato, his diſciple, though a natural philoſopher and 
inſtructed in the myſteries of nature by his travels in- 
to Egypt, aſcribed every thing to the ſoul, and ſcarce 
any thing to nature; he confounded philoſophy with 
theological ſpeculations, and the knowledge of the 
univerſe with the ideas of the. divinity. Ariſtotle, 


the diſciple of Plato, turned his inquiries leſs on the - © 


nature of the deity, than on that of man, and of ani- 
mals. His natural hiſtory has been tranſmitted to 
poſterity, though his ſyſtem was little adopted by the 


people of his age. Epicurus, who lived nearly about 


the ſame period, revived the atoms of Democtitus, 
a ſyſtem, which doubtleſs. balanced that of the four 
elements of Ariftotle, and as theſe were the two pre- 


EVENT WOR mow no improvements were 
Nnz2 made 
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Bo NIX. K made in natural philoſophy. The moral philoſophers 7 

| engaged the attention of the people who underſtood 
their ſyſtem better than that of the natural philoſo- 
pher. They eſtabliſhed ſchools; for as ſoon as opi- 


nions gain a degree of reputation, e are imme- 
diately formed to ſupport them. 


Ix theſe circumſtances, Greece agitated hy inte= 
rior commotions after having been' torn with an in- 
teſtine war, was ſubjected by Macedon, and its go- 
vernment diſſolved by Rome. Then public calami- 
ties turned the hearts and underſtandings of men to 
morality. Zeno and Democritus, who had been on- 
ly natural philoſophers, became, a conſiderable time 
after their death, the heads of two ſects of moral phi- 

_ Joſophers, more addicted to theology than phyſics, 
rather caſuiſts than philoſophers; or it might rather 
be affirmed that philoſophy was given up and con- 
fined entirely to the ſophiſts. The Romans, who 
had borrowed every thing from the Greeks, made no 
diſcoveries in the true ſyſtem of philoſophy. Among 
the ancients it made little progreſs ; becauſe it was en- 
tirely confined to morality : among the moderns its firſt 
ſteps have been more fortunate, / becauſe they have 
Sor guided by the light of natural knowledge. 

Ws muſt not reckon the interval of near a thou- 
Land years, during which period philoſophy, ſcience, 
arts and letters, were buried in the ruins of the Ro- 
man empire, among the aſhes of Italy, and the duſt 
of the cloyſters. In Aſia their monuments were ſtill 

preſerved though not attended to, and in Europe 
ſome fragments of them remained which ſhe did not 
know. The world, was divided into Chriſtian, and 
Mohammedan, and every where covered with the 
blood of nations? ignorance alone triumphed under 
the ſtandard of the croſs or the crefcent. Before 


Nee ſigns, 1 ** was bent, every ſpi- 
rit 
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rit trembled. Philoſophy continued in a ſtats of 5 ä 
infancy, pronouncing only the names of God and: of — 
the ſoul: her attention was ſolely engaged on mate 
ters of which; ſhe ſhould- for ever remain ignorant. 
Time, argument and all her application was waſted 
on queſtons that were, at leaſt, idle; queſtions, for 
the moſt part void of ſenſe,” not to be defined, and 
not to be determined from the nature of their ob- 
ject; and which, therefore, proved an eternal ſource 
of diſputes, ſchiſms, ſects, hatred, nee . 
national as well as religious wars. 

I the mean time, the Arabs Sn: their: jor 
queſts carried away as it were in triumph, the ſpoils 
of genius and philoſophy. Ariſtotle fell into their 
hands, preſerved from the ruins of ancient Greece. 
Theſe deſtroyers of empires had ſome ſciences of 
which they had been the inventors; among which 
arithmetic is to be numbered. By the knowledge 
of | aſtronomy and geometry they diſcovered. the 
coaſts of Africa which they laid waſte and peopled 
again; and they were always great proficients in 
medicine. That | ſcience - which has, perhaps, 
no greater recommendation in its favour, than its 
affinity with chemiſtry and natural knowledge, ren- 
dered them as celebrated as aſtrology, which is an- 
other ſupport of empirical impoſition. Avicenna 
and Averrhoes,, wha were equally ſkilled in phyſic, 
mathematics and philoſophy, preſerved the tradition 
of true ſcience by tranſlations and commentaries. 
But let us imagine what muſt become of Ariſtotle, 
tranſlated from Greek into Arabic, and after that, 
from Arabic. into Latin, under the hands of monks, 
who wanted to adapt the philoſophy of paganiſm to 
the ſyſtems of Moſes and Chriſt. This confuſion ' 
of opinions, ideas and language ſtopped for a con- 
wm time the DD of ſcience, an 
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RE K ducing of i it into a regular ſyſtem. The divine over- 
A turned the materials brought by che philoſopher, 
who ſapped the very foundations laid by his rival. 
However, with à few ſtones from one, and much 
ſand. from the other, ſome wretched architects raiſ- 
ed a ſtrange Gothic monument, called the philo- 
"a | ſophy-of the ſchools.” de wa amended, renew- 
4 | ed, and ſupported from age to age, by Iriſh * Spa- 
19 niſh metaphyſicians, it maintained itfelf till about 
the time of the diſcovery of the new world, which 
was deſtined to change — ning þ tif 
Lion ſprang from the midſt of darkneſs. An 
Engliſh monk applied | himſelf to the practice of 
chymiſtry, and paving the way for the invention of 
gun- powder, which was to bring America into ſub- 
ection to Europe, opened the avenues of true ſci- 
ence by experimental philoſophy. Thus philoſophy 
— oF: hs eloyſter, where ignorance remain- 
ed. When Boccacio had expoſed the debauched 
lives ef the regular and fecular clergy, Galileo ven- 
tured to form conjectures upon the Bows of the 
earth. Superſtition was alarmed at it, and its cla< 
mours as well as its rhenfces were heard: but philo- 
ſophy tore off the maſk from the monſter, and rent 
the veil under which truth had been hidden. The 
weakneſs and falſehood of popular opinions was per- 
ceived, on which Tociety was then founded; but in 
order to put an effeQual ftop to error, Ws necefs 
| ſary to be acquainted with the laws ef nature, and 
the cauſes of her various Phnomen? and that was 
che object philoſophy had in view. 
As Toon as Copernicus was deed; after be had, 4 
by the power of reaſon, conjectured that the fun was 
in the center of our World, Galileo aroſe, and con“ 
fitmed by the: invention of the telefcope the true 
1 4 * W WAP * had been un- 
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known, or lay in oblivion ever fince Pythagoras _ 

conceived it. While Gaſſendi was reviving the ele- 
ments of ancient philoſophy, or the atoms of Epicu- 
rus, Deſcartes imagined and combined the elements 
of a new philoſophy, or his ingenious and. ſubtile 


vortexes. Almoſt about the ſame time, Toricelli in- 


vented, at F lorence, the thermometer to determine 


the weight of the air; Paſcal meaſured the height. 


of the mountains of Auvergne, and Boyle in Eng- 


land verified and confirmed the various 5 
of both. l 


Dxsc Anras had mak # ih 5 — e in or- 


der to. undeceive. the mind previous. 90 img, 


The method of doubting propoſed by him was the 


grand inſtrument of ſcience, , and the moſt ſignal fer- 


vice that could be rendered to the human mind under 


the darkneſs which ſurrounded it, and the chains 


which fettered it. Bayle, by applying that method 
to opinions the beſt authoriſed. by the ſanRion of time N 


and power, has made us ſenſible of its importance 


CHANCELLOR Bacon, a philoſopher, but unfag- . 


Book 
XIX. 
— 


ceſsful at court, as friar Bacon had been in the cloy- 


ſer, like him the harbinger rather than the eſta» 
bliſher of the new philoſophy, had proteſted equally 


againſt the prejudice of the ſenſes and-the ſchools, as 


againſt thoſe phantoms he tiled the idols of the uns 
derſtanding. He had foretold truths he could not 
diſcover. In conformity to the reſult of his rea- 


ſoning, which might be conſidered as oracular, while 


experimental philoſophy was diſcovering. facts, ra- 
tional philoſophy was in ſearch of cauſes. Both 
contributed to the ſtudy of mathematics, which were 
to guide the efforts of the mind and inſure their 
ſucceſs. It was, in fact, the ſcience of algebra ap- 


plied to geometry, and the application of 


W e which made Newton con. 
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jeckure the true ſyſtem of the world. Upon baking 


Ly 2 view of the heavens, he perceived i in the fall of bo- 


dies to the earth, and in the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, a certain analogy which implied an uni- 
verſal principle, differing from impulſion, the only 
viſible cauſe of all their movements. From the ſtudy 
of aſtronom my he next applied himſelf to that of op- 
tics, and this led him to conjecture the origin of 
light; and the experiments which he made in ont 
quence of this inquiry, reduced it into a ſyſtem. 
Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Newton 120 
Leibnitz were but juſt born, who were to finiſh, cor- 
rect and bring to perfection what he had begun, that 
is to ſay, the eſtabliſning of ſound philoſophy. Thefe 
two men alone greatly” contributed to its quick and 
rapid progreſs. 'One' carried the knowledge of God 
and the ſoul, as far as reaſon could lead it; and 
the unſucceſsfulneſs of his attempts unideceived the 
 Himan mind for ever with reſpe& "to ſuch falſe 
| ſyſtems of metaphyſics. The other extended the 
principles of natural philoſophy and the mathema- 
ties much further than the genius of many ages had 
been able to carry them, and pointed out the road 
to truth. At the fans" time Locke attacked ſcien- 
tifie prejudices even into the intrenchments of the 
ſchools: he diffipated all thoſe phantoms of the ima- 
Fitation, which Mallebranche ſuffered to ſpring up 
Again, after he had pointed out their abſurdity, be- 
cauſe he did not attack the foundation on adage 
were ſupported, © UN: 9? leq 1s "IM 
Bur we are not to ſuppoſe tat philoſophers 
alone have diſcovered and imagined every thing. 
It is the courſe of events which has given a certain 
"tendency to the actions and thoughts of mankind. 
A complication of natural or moral cauſes, a gradu- 
deren in politics Joined: to the progteſief - 
$1975: yep 
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ftudy and of the ſciences, a combination of cireum- B — « 
ſtances which it was as impoſſible to haſten as to fore- — 
ſee, muſt have contributed to the revolution that has 
prevailed | in the underſtandings of men. Among na- 
tions as among individuals, the body and ſoul act and 

re- act alternately upon each other. Popular opini- 
ons infect even philoſophers, and philoſophers" are 
guides to the people. Galileo had "aſſerted, that 

as the earth turned round the ſun, there muſt be an- 
tipodes; and Drake proved the fact, by a voyage 
round the world. The church ſtyled itſelf univerſal, 
and the Pope called himſelf maſter of the earth: and 
yet more than two thirds of its inhabitants did not ſo 
much as know there was any catholic religion, and 
particularly that there was a pope. Europeans; who 
have travelled and trafficked every where, taught Eu- 
rope that one portion of the globe adopted the viſion- 
ary opinions of Mohammed, and a till larger one 
lived in the darkneſs of idolatry, or in the total igno- 
rance and unenlightened ſtate of atheiſm. Thus phi- 
loſophy extended the empire of human knowledge, 

by the diſcovery of the errors of) een _ of - 
the truths of nature. 


ITALY, whoſe pant genius penetrated thidugh 
the obſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the firſt that 
founded an academy of natural philoſophy. ” France 
and England, who were to aggrandize themſelves 
even by their competition, raiſed at one time two 
everlaſting monuments to the improvement of philo- 
ſophy: two academies from whence all the learned 
of Europe draw their information, and in which 
they depoſit all their ſtores of knowledge. From '* 
hence haye been brought to light a great number of 
the myſterious points in nature; experiments, phæ 
nomena, diſcoveries in the arts and ſciences, the ſe- 
crets of electricity, and the cauſes of the Aurora Bo- 

8 8 Hence have e the inſtruments and 
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B. 22 * means of purifying air on board of ſhips, for making 
Ly ſea water fit to be drunk; for determining the figure 
of the earth, and aſcertaining the longitudes; for im- 
proving agriculture, and for producing more grain 
with leſs ſeed and leſs labour. | 
ARISTOTLE had reigned ten centuries i in all che 
ſchools of Europe; and the chriſtians, after loſing 
the guidance of reaſon, were able to recover it again 
only by following his example. Their implicit at- 
tachment to that philoſopher had for a conſiderable 
time cauſed them to err, in blindly. following him 
through the darkneſs of theology. But at length 
Deſctares pointed out the way, and Newton ſupplied 
the power of extricating them out of that labyrinth, 
Doubt had diſſipated prejudices, and the method of 
analyſis had found out the truth. After the two Ba- 

5 cons, Galileo and Deſcartes, Locke and Bayle, 
Leibnitz and Newton, after the memoirs of the 
academies. of Florence and Leipſic, of Paris and 
London, there ſtill remained a great work to be 
compoſed, in order, to. perpetuate the ſciences and 
philoſophy. This work. bas now appeared. | 

THis book, which contains all the errors and all 
the truths that have iſſued from the human mind from 
the doctrines of theology to the ſpeculations on in- 
ſects; which contains an account of every work of 
the hands of men from a ſhip to a pin; this repoſito- | 
ry of the intelligence of all nations, will, in future 
ages, characteriſe that of philoſophy, which after ſo 
many advantages procured to mankind ought to be 
conſidered as a divinity on earth. It is ſhe who unites, 
enlightens, aids and comforts mankind, She beſtows 
every. thing upon them, without exacting any wor- 
ſnip in return. She requires of them, not the ſacri - 
ice of their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful and mo- 
derate exerciſe of all cheir faculties. Daughter of 
| naue, ire of her gilts, interpreter of her 
r 2000 | | rights, 
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rights, ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and her labour B g ay K 
to the uſe of man. She renders him better, that nge 
may be happier. She deteſts only tyranny and im- | 
poſture, becauſe they oppreſs mankind. She does 
not defire to rule, but ſhe exats of ſuch as govern, 
to conſider public happineſs as the only ſource of Fo ö 
their enjoyment. She avoids conteſts, and the name | 
of ſets, but ſhe tolerates them all. The blind and 
the wicked calumniate her; the former are afraid of 
perceiving their errors, and the latter of having them 
detected. Ungrateful children, who rebel againſt a 
tender mother, when ſhe wiſhes to free them from 
their errors and vices which per, the calamities 
of mankind ! | 1 | 
Liokr, 3 nd inſenlidly over a wore 
extenſive horizon. Literature has formed a kind of 
empire which prepares the way for making Europe 
be conſidered as one fingle republican power. In 
truth, if philoſophy is ever enabled to inſinuate itſelf 
into the minds of ſovereigns or their miniſters, the 
ſyſtem of politics will be improved, and rendered 
ſimple, Humanity will be more regarded in all 
plans; the public good will enter into negotiations, 
not merely as an expreſſion, but as an r of utili- 
ty even to kings. 
PRINTING has already made fuch a progreſs that i it 
can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate without lower- 
ing the people in. order to advance the authority of 
government. Books enlighten the body of the peo- 
ple, humaniſe the great, are the delight of the leiſure 
hours of the rich, and inform all the elaſſes of ſo- 
ciety. The ſciences bring to perfection the different 
branches of political e Even the errors ff 
ſyſtematical perſons are diſpelled by the productions 
of the preſs, becauſe reine ue" diſcufion- try 
ever N . of truth. e eee, 
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Ax intercourſe of knowledge i is become neceſſary 


for induſtry, and literature alone maintains that com- 


munication. The reading of a voyage round the 
world has, perhaps, occaſioned more attempts of that 


kind; for intereſt alone cannot find the means of 8 | 


enterpriſe. At preſent nothing can be cultivated 
without ſome ſtudy, or without the knowledge that 
has been handed down and diffuſed by reading, 


Princes themſelves have not recovered their rights 


from the uſurpations of the clergy, but by the afliſt- 
ance of that knowledge which has undeceived the 
people with en to the abuſes of all ſpirit 
BOWEL: ©; * 

Bur it would be che preateſt folly of the human | 


mind to have employed all its powers to increaſe. the 


authority of kings, and to break the ſeveral chains 
that held it in ſubjection, in order to become the ſlave 
of deſpotiſm. The ſame courage that religion in- 


ſpires to withdraw conſcience from the tyranny exer- 


Morals. 


ciſed oyer opinion, the honeſt man, the citizen, and 
friend of the people ought to maintain to free the na- 
tions from the tyranny of ſuch powers as conſpire 
againſt the liberty of mankind. Unhappy is that 
fate in which there is not to be found one ſingle de- 


fender of the public rights of the nation. The king- 
dom, with all its riches, its trade, its nobles, and its 


oĩtizens muſt ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It 
is the laws that are to ſave a nation from deſtruction, 


and the freedom of writing is to ſupport and preſent 


laws. But what is the foundation and dulwark of 
the laws ? It is morality. 
- . Tuzzs are whole libraries of morality. What a 


number of uſeleſs and even pernicious books ! They 


are, in general, the work of. prieſts and their diſci- 


ples, who not chuſing to ſee that religion ſhould con - 


ſider men . in the relations they: ſtand in to the di / 
* N 1 8 
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vinity, it became neceſſary to look for another ground ; OK 
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for the relations they bear to one another. If there is pe < 
an univerſal ſyſtem of morality, it cannot be the effect | 


of a particular cauſe. It has been the ſame in paſt 
ages, and it will continue the ſame in future times; 
it cannot then be grounded on religious opinions, 


which ever ſince the beginning of the world, and 


from one pole to the other, have continually varied. 
Greece had vicious deities, the Romans had them 
likewiſe: the ſenſeleſs worſhipper of the Fetiche 
adores rather a devil than a God. Every people made 
gods for themſelves, and gave them ſuch attributes as 
they pleaſed: to ſome they. aſcribed goodneſs, to 
others cruelty, to ſome immorality, to others the great- 


eſt ſanctity and ſeverity of manners. One would ima- 
gine that every nation intended to deify its own paſ- 
fions and opini6ns. Notwithſtanding that diverſity in 


religious ſyſtems and modes of worſhip, all nations 


have perceived that men ought to be juſt: they have 


all honoured as virtues, goodneſs, pity, friendſhip, 
fidelity, paternal tenderneſs, filial reſpect, finceri- 
ty, gratitude, patriotiſm; in ſhort all thoſe ſenti- 


ments that can be conſidered as ſo many tyes adapted d 


to unite men more cloſely to one another. The ori- 
gin of that uniformity of judgment ſo conſtant, ſo 


general, ought not then to be looked for in the midſt - 


of contradictory and fluctuating opinions. If the 


miniſters of religion have appeared to think otherwiſe, 
they were enabled to re-. 


it is becauſe by their f 
gulate all the actions of mankind ; to diſpoſe of their 
fortunes; and command their wills; and to ſecure 
to- themſelves in the name of Heaven the arbitrary 


government of the world. The veil is now removed. 


Ar the tribunal of philoſophy and reaſon, mo- 
rality is a ſcience whoſe object is the preſervation and 


common happineſs of the human ſpecies. To this 
double end all its rules ought to tend. Their natu- 


ral, 
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BOOK ral, conſtant, eternal principle is in man himſelf, and 


3 Py, in a reſemblance there is in the general organization of 


man which includes a ſimilarity of wants, of pleaſures, _ 

and pains,.of force and weakneſs; a reſemblance from 
whence ariſes the neceſſity of ſociety, of a common 
oppoſition againſt ſuch dangers as are equally incident 


to each individual, which proceed from nature herſelf, 
and threaten man on all fides. Such is the origin of 


particular duties and of domeſtic virtues ; ſuch is the 


origin of general duties and public virtues; ſuch is 


ſource of the notion of perſonal and public utility, 
the ſource of all compacts between irssunl, ang | 
of all laws of government. 

SEVERAL writers have endeavoured to trace the "Y | 
principles of morality in the ſeatiments of friendſhip, 
tenderneſs, compaſſion, honour, and benevolence ; be- 
cauſe they found them engraven on the human heart. 


But did they not alſo find there hatred, jealouſy, re- 
venge, pride, and the love of dominion ? For what 


reaſon therefore have they founded morality on the 


| former principles rather than the latter ? It is becauſe 


they found that the former were of general adyantage 
to ſociety, and the others fatal to it. Theſe philoſo- 


phers have perceived the neceſſity of morality, they 


have conceived what it ought to be, but have not dif- 


covered its leading and fndemanta) principle. The 
very ſentiments indeed, which they adopt as the 


.ground-work of morality, becauſe they appear to be 


ſerviceable to the common. good, if left to themſelves 
would be very prejudicial to it. How can we deter- 
mine to puniſh the guilty if we liſten only to the 
pleas of compaſlion ? How ſhall we guard againſt 
partiality, if we conſult only the dictates of friend- 
ſhip ? How ſhall we avoid being favourable to idle- 
— if we attend only to the ſentiments of be- 
nevolence? All theſe virtues have nad limits, 


beyond 
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beyond which they degenerate into vices ; and thoſe B 2& K 
limits are ſettled by the invariable rules of eſſential I. „ 


juſtice; or, which is the ſame thing, by the common 
intereſts of men united together in ſociety and the 
conſtant object of that union. 

THrss limits, it is true, have not yet been aſcer- 
tained ; nor indeed could they, ſince it has not been 
poſlible to fix what the common intereſt itſelf was. 


And this is the reaſon why among all people, and | 
at all times, men have formed ſuch different ideas of 


virtue and vice : why hitherto, morality has appear- 
ed to be but a matter of mere convention among men. 


That ſo many ages ſhould have paſſed away in an en- 
tire ignorance of the firſt principles of a ſcience ſo 
important to our happineſs 1 is a certain fact; but ſo 
extraordinary that it ſhould appear incredible. We 
cannot imagine how it has not been ſooner diſcover- 


ed, that the uniting of men in ſociety' has not, and 


indeed could not have any other deſign, but the ge- 
neral happineſs of individuals; and therefore that 


there is not, and cannot be any other ſocial tie be- 
tween them, than that of their common intereſt: and 
that nothing can be conſiſtent with the order of ſo- 


cieties, unleſs it be conſiſtent with the common utili- 
ty of the members that compoſe them: that it is this 
principle which neceſſarily determines virtue and 
vice: and that our actions are conſequently more or 
leſs virtuous, according as they tend more or leſs to 
the common advantage of ſociety ; that they are moro 


or leſs vicious, according as the prej judice W b 16 
ceives from them is greater or leſs. 


Is it on its, own account that * is ann 7 


among the number of virtues ? No, it is on account 
of the ſervice it is of to ſociety. This is evident 


from hence, that it is puniſhed as a crime in a man 
whom it cauſes to diſturb the public peace, Why 


then 
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BOOK then is drunkenneſs a vice? Becauſe every man is 


XIX. 


bound to contribute to the common good, and to 
fulfil that obligation, he has occaſion for the free 
exerciſe of his faculties. Why are certain actions 
more blameable in a magiſtrate or general, than in a 
private man? Becauſe greater inconvenience refult 
from them to ſociety. 

As ſociety ought to be beneficial to every one of 
its members; it is but juſt that each of its members 
ſhould contribute to the advantage of ſociety. To 
© be virtuous therefore, is to be uſeful : to be vicious, 
is to be uſeleſs or hurtful. This is morality. 
Tunis, indeed, is univerſal morality that mora- 
ity which being connected with the nature of man, 
is connected with the nature of ſociety; that mo- 
rality which can vary only in its applications, but 
never in its eſſence: that morality, in ſhort, to 
which all laws ſhould refer, and to which they ſhould 
be ſubordinate. In conformity to this common rule 
of all our private and public actions, let us conſider | 
whether there ever were, or ever can be good- morals 
in Europe. 

Stixck the invaſion of the WEE nations into 
this quarter of the globe, almoſt all - governments 
have been eſtabliſhed only on the intereſt of a ſingle 
man, or a ſingle ſet of men, to the prejudice of the 
whole ſociety. As they were founded on conqueſt, 
the effect of ſuperior power, they have only varied in 
the mode of keeping the people in ſubjection. At 
firſt war made victims of them, devoted either to the 
ſword of their rulers, or that of the enemy. How 
many ages have paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and 
general maſſacre, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of 
rie, before terms of peace had induced the people 
to r that there was * 80 a divine ori- 
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W that ſtate a6 jupeſtine way called ſociety or go- 


vernment ! 
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Wu the en government had for ever exelud- 3 


ed thoſe who tilled the ground from the right of poſs 
ſeſſing it: when, by a. ſacrilegious colluſion between 
the altar and the. throne, the authority of God had 
been enforced by. that of the ſword, what effect had 
the morality of the goſpel, but to authorize tyranny 
by. the doctrine of paſſive obedience, but to confirm 
flavery by a contempt. of all ſcience and private pro- 

; in a word, to add to the terror of the great that 
of evil ſpirits ? And what were morals with ſuch 
laws? What they are at preſent i in Poland, where the 
people, being without lands, and without arms, ;are 


left. to be maſſacred by the Ruffians or 0 by ;the 


Pruffians, and baving neither cou nor ſentiment, 
think it is fuſicieat if if they are Chriſtians, + and = 
neuter between. their. neighbours, and their lords. Par 
latine. 

To a Hailer ſtate of anarchy. wherein ; morals had 
| no; diſtinguiſhing, character, nor any degree of ſtabi- 
lity,;: ſucceeded the epidemic SY of holy 1 wars, by 
which nations were cprruphed and, degraded, by com- 
municating the contagion of vices with that of fang- 
ticiſm. . Morals were changed with the change of 


climate. All the * were, inflamed and height- 


ned, between the tombs of Jeſus and Mohammed. 
From, Paleſtine was imported à principle of luxury 


and pride, 2 frong taſte for the ſpices of the caſt, 4 


romantic ſpirit; Which civilized the nobles of all coun- 
tries without making. the people more happy or more 
virtuous; for. if there is no happineſs Without virtue, 


virtue will never ſupport itſelf, without being found- 
. on happineſs. 


Ano two centuries after Europe had been de- 


; populated by Aftatic its Wr g 
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B iO K in America happened. That revolution introduced 
1 an univerſal confuſion, and blended the vices and 


productions of every climate with our own. Neither 
was any improvement made in the ſcience of morali- 
„ becauſe men were then deſtroyed through avarice, 
inflcad of being maſſacred on ' account of religion. 
'Thoſe nations which had made the largeſt acquiſiti- 
ons in the new world, ſeemed to acquire at the ſame 
time all the ſtupidity, ferociouſneſs, and ignorance 
of the old. They became the means of communicat- 
ing the vices and diſeaſes of thoſe countries ; poor 
and wretched amidf all their gold; debauched, not- 
withſtanding their churches and their prieſts; ; idle 
and ſuperſtitious with all the ſources of commer 
and the means of being enlightened. | But the love of 
riches likewiſe dorrupted all other nations. 
Warn it be war or commerce that introduces 
great riches into a ſtate, they ſoon become the object 
of public ambition. At firſt men of the greateſt 
power ſeize upon them: and as riches come into the 
Hands of thoſe who have the management of public 
affairs, wealth is confounded with honour in the 
minds of the people: : and the virtuous citizen, who 
aſpired to employments only for the ſake of glory, 
aſpires without knowing it, to honour for the ſake 
of advantage. Neither lands nor treaſure, any more 
than conqueſts, are obtained with any other view but 
to enjoy them; and riches are enjoyed only for plea- 


ſure and the 'oftentation of luxury. Under theſe 
different ideas, they equally corrupt the citizen who 
poſſeſſes them, a wy 

their attraction. As ſoon as men labour only from 


the people who are ſeduced by 


a motive of gain, and not from à regard to their du- 


ty, the moſt advantageous ſituations are preferred to 
.the moſt honourable, It is then e ſee the Honour 
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at profeſſion diverted, obſcured, and loft in the paths B — k 


that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of chat falle conſideration at which 
0 riches arrive, are to be added the natural conveni- 
ences of opulence, a freſh ſort of corruption, The 
man who. is in a public ſituation is deſirous of having 


people about him: the honours he receives in public 


are not ſufficient for him; he wants admirers, either 
of his talents, his luxury, or his profuſion, If riches 
are the means of corruption by leading to honours, 
| how much more are they ſo by diffuſing a taſte for 
pleaſure? me offers its chaſtity to ſale, and idle- 
neſs its liberty; the prince ſets the magiſtracy up to 
ſule, and the magiſtrates ſet a price upon juſtice: the 
court ſells employments, and placemen ſell the people 
to the prince, who ſells them again to the br * 
ing powers either in treaties of war, or fubl dy; of 
peace, or exchange of territory. nd 
Sven is the ſordid traffic introduced by t a love of 
: riches in any country where they can do every thing, 
and where virtue is held in no Eftimation, But there 
© 3s no effect without its cauſes.” Gold does not become 
the idol of the people, and virtue does not fall into 
contempt, unleſs the bad conſtĩtution of the govern- 
ment occaſion ſuch a corruption. Unfortunately, it 


will always have this effect, if the government is ſo 


© conftituted that the temporary intereſt of a ſingle per- 
"fon, or of a ſmall number, can with inipunity prevail 
over the common and invariable intereſt of the whole. 
It will always produce this corruption, if thoſe," in 
_ whoſe hands authority is lodged, can make àn arbi- 
trary uſe of it, can place themſelyes above the reach 
_ of all rules of Juſtice, can make their power admi- 
nister to plundering, and their plunder to the conti- 
Nuance, of abuſes* occafioned by their power, Good 
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12. K ap! are maintairied BGA ate at od ail 5 
e eſtabliſhed, by good laws: men are what" govern- 
ment makes them. To modify. them, it is always 
armed with an irreſiſtible force; that of public opini- 
on: and the government will "always make uſe of cor- 
Tuption, when by its nature it is itſelf corrupt. In a 
word, the nations of Europe will have good morals 
when they have good governments. Let us conclude. 
NarTrons, I have diſcourſed to you on your deareft 
" intereſts. I have placed before your eyes the benefits 
of nature, and the fruits of induſtfy. As ye are too 
frequently the occaſion of your mutual unhappineſs, 
you muſt have felt how the jealouſy of ayarice, how 
pride and ambition remove far from your common 
weal the happineſs that preſents itſelf to you by peace 
and commerce. I have recalled that happineſs which 
has been removed from you. The ſentiments of my 
have been warmly expreſſed in favour of all 
hes without. diftinRion of ſe& or country. 
Men are all equal i in my ſight, by the reciprocal re- 
lation of the fame wants and the ſame. calamities : as 
they are all equal in the eyes of the ſupreme. Being 
through * renee between 1950 e and his 
2 I 
L. aware that kubzec as ye are to rulers, your 
condition depends, upon them, and to ſpeak. of your 
; evils, was tc, reproach.., them wich theis, errors or 
their crimes. This reflection has not prevented me 
. from, exerting my, endeavours. I never. conceived 
that the ſacred. reſpect due to humanity, could poſſi- | 
'bly-; be. irreconcileabie with that Which is due to 
.thoſe who. ſhould be its natural prothſtors, I: have 
deen tranſported... in idea into the "councils of 
'governing/; Pts Oh of; the. world, I have ſpoken 
without diſguiſe, and 1 e fear, and wt, no 
on 
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- reaſon . to: accuſe; myſelf of having betrayed the ho—- B 99 
nourable cauſe -I dared to plead. I have informed; AE, 


prinees of their duties, and of the rights of the peo- 


ple. I have traced to them the fatal effects of that 
inhuman power which: is guilty: of oppreſſion ʒ and 


of that whoſe indolence and weakneſs ſuffers" it. 1 
have ſketched all around them portraits of your 
misfortunes, and they cannot but have been ſenſi- 
bly affected by them. I have warned them that if 
they turned their eyes away, thoſe true but dread- 
ful pictures would be engraven on the marble of their 
tombs, and accuſe their aſhes while poſterity tram- 
pled on them. 

Bur talents are not always ood to our zeal. Un- 
doubtedly I have ſtood in need of a greater ſhare of 
that penetration which diſcovers expedients, and of 
that eloquence which enforces truth. Sometimes 


perhaps, the ſentiments of my heart have contri- 


buted to raiſe my genius: but moſt frequently I have 


ww 


| perceived myſelf overwhelmed with my ſubject, KY 


conſcious of my own inability. 
May writers on whom nature has en 


abilities, complete by their original works what my ; 


eſſays have begun. Under the auſpices of philoſo- 


phy may there be one day extended from one extre- 


mity of the world to the other, that chain of union 


and benevolence which ought to connect all civiliz- ' 


ed people! May they never more carry among ſa- 


vage nations the example of vice and oppreflion! I do 


not flatter myſelf that, at the period of that happy 


revolution, my name will be ſtill in remembrance. 
This feeble work, which will have only the merit of 
having brought forth others better than itſelf, will, 


doubtleſs, be forgotten. But I ſhall, at leaſt, be : 


able to ſay, that I have contributed, as much as was 


in 
' 
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B IL. in my power, to the happineſs of my fellow-crea- 
| tures, and pointed out the way, though at a diſ- 
tance, to improve their condition. This agreeable 
thought will ſtand me in the ſtead of glory. It will 
be the delight of my old age, 58 _ confolation of - 

my lateſt moments. 


THE END. 
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4 DEN (ſituate at the moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia) 
= was once the moſt flouriſhing factory in Aſia, and eonti- 
nued to be for many ages, v. i. p. 291. Its preſent de- 
cline and low ſtate of its trade, which is removed to Mo- 

cha, with an account of the articles and value of the trade 
at that place, 292. „ „ 

Afghans, their ſituation in Candahar, a mountainous country, 
. north of India, v. i. p. 302. Their manners, revo- 

lutions in government, and ſingular method of fighting, 

ib. Invade Perſia, and are guilty of niany horrid outrages, 
produced by an infatiable zeal for the Turkiſh ſuperſtition, 
ib. Are attacked, defeated, and diſperſed by Thomas 

Kouli Khan, zo. 75 4 


Africa, when firſt viſited by the European inhabitants of the 


Caribbee iſlands in ſearch of cultivators, v. iii. p. 106, 
107. Its boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 


cerning the eaſtern coaſt, ib. Opinions of the learned 


concerning the northern coaſt, and the revolutions which 
have taken place in it, ib. Preſent ſtate of its com- 
merce with Europe, 116, 117. What is the climate of the 
| Weſtern coaſt, known by the name of Guinea, 118, 120. 
Nature and mode of electing to the ſovereignties of Benin, 
Juda, Mayumba, Cilongo, LOO and Congo, countries 
on the coaſt of Guinea, 124. View of the ſyſtem of war 
and politics, adopted by its ſeveral ſtates on the weſtern 
_ coaſt, 125, 126, Different religions prevail in its different | 

provinces, and what they are, 127, 128. Sketch of the 
manners, cuſtoms, and amuſements of the inhabitants of 
Guinea, 129, 133. What is the moſt fayourable ſeaſon 
for travelling in the interior parts of this cauntry, 141. 
What coaſts are moſt frequented for the purpoſe of carrying 
et | range 1 
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on the ſlave trade, ib. What number of ſlaves it actually 
exported in 1768, and what it is ſuppoſed to export every 
year, ib. Account of the different effects 1 by 
the ſmall-pox on the negroes born to the Nortb of the Line 
from thoſe born to the South, 149. The wretched and mi- 
ſerable ſtate of its natives (the negroes) when carried to 
America—where an er univerſally prevails, that ne- 
groes are incapable of reaſon and virtue with an impar- 
tial enquiry into the falſity of this opinion, proved by two 
circumſtantial facts, 151, 152, 153. Deſcription of the 
biſon, an animal found in molt parts of this country, 178, 

* | 

Agriculture, its reciprocal dependence upon, and union with, 
commerce, v. iv. p. 489. e Chief and real cauſe of opu- 

; lence in a nation, ib. Very much negleQed by the Ro- 

mans and the northern conquerors of Europe, ib. Much 

_ encouraged in Europe, when the American colonies en- 

_ creaſed in population, 490, Its improved ſtate among the 

: 1 xe French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 494. 

© Delerves the principal attention of every . 

with the ſeveral reaſons, ib. 490. | | | 

Alexandria, the mart of all merchandize from India to Bere- 

© vice in time of Ptolemy, v. i. p. 59. | | 

Mp bon 0 Albaquerque, the 1 agacious of all the Portu- 

we e in the. conqueſt of the Indies, V. i. p. 56. Projects 

dhe turning the courſe of the Nile, and endeavours to 69 

fade the emperor of Ethiopia to carry it into execution, 

with his reaſons, 5 Deprives the Turks of theit trade to 

India, with the a ranges which all Europe derived from 

this meaſure, ib. 72. A ſketch of his great character, and 
the yeneration which the Indians had for him, 86, Be- 

ing traduced by his enemies, he died at Goa, in 1515, 

_ Fithout riches and out of favour with his ſovereign Ema- 

OT TP IOry © oo be ee Births 

Amazons, the real exiſtence of the people known by this name, 

proved to be. uncertain, v. ii. p. 504, 305. Deſcription of 

en Ke manners of the natives n this river, with 

. the ſtate of the Portugueſe ſettlement, 509, 510, 511. Pro- 

© duce of the country meet BRAS... | 

Anden lone of the Moluccas) its value to the Dutch from 

the cultivation of ; cloves in it — the encquragement given to 

the planters—and * method of increaſing its trade by the 

. ſucceſsful culture of pepper and indigo, V. i. p. 163. An 

account of a very extraordinary treaty between the Eng- 

: LH and Dutch at this place in 1619, with its fate, 264, 
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America, 
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America, 'why called the Weſt Indies, v. ii. p. 471. No 
conqueſts made in it by the Engliſh and Dutch during the 
war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, with the reaſons, v. iii. p. 65, 
70. Cauſe of the war, in 1755, between the Englit and 
French, 76, 81. The general opinion which prevails here 
of the negroes, that they are incapable of reaſon and virtue 
proved to be falſe and erroneous, 151, 1. 
America, the different and reſpective advantages which Eu- 
rope (derives from this country, as divided into North and 
South —with a general view of the different degrees of po- 
pulation, climate, plantations, and commerce in each; and 
the manners of the reſpective inhabitants of each country, 
v. iii. p. 309, 310. = ip 
America, what influence the religious diſputes in England, in 
xvii. cent. produced in peopling this continent, v. iv. 
p. 164, 172. [Reaſons why ſo little of it was known, for 
ſo long time after it was diſcovered, ib. Its analogy to 
the reſt of the globe, eye. in the ſingular ſimilarity 
of the form in one part of the globe to the other: whilſt, 
at the fame time, the extent of ſurface in the o/d world 
exceeds the ſurface of the new by one half, ib. Philoſo- 
phical obſervations on the manner by which the equilibrium 
of the earth is maintained in the old and new continents 
with reaſons for affirming that both continents have been 
covered with the fea, 173, 176. Its climate more various 
than the climate of Europe, ariſing from the waters havi 
lain ſo long on the ground in America, and having quitted 
it long after our continent was peopled : with an account 
of the influence, which this cireumſtance hath on men and 
animals in the new world, ib. 177. Its origin and anti- 
quity diſcuſſed but not aſcertained, although it may be 
proved not to be fo antient as our own continent with 
. *reaſons for ſuppoſing, that the natives of America do not 
ce their deſcent to a foreign hemiſphere, 178, 179, 180, 
Comparative view of the moral ftate and happineſs of 
American ſavages and civilized people, with arguments in 
favour of the N — os Its ww mc and ſa- 
yage nations governed rat policy than a legiſlation, 
| with * of the — between them, 2 | 
America, North, no ſettlements eſtabliſhed here by the French 
for a long time after the Portugueſe and Spaniards were in 
. . poſſeſſion of valuable colonies in this country—with the ſe- 
veral reaſons, v. iv. p. 1, 2. Firſt viſited by the French in 
1562—their arrival in Florida, and the cauſe of diſcover- 
ing it, ib. 3. Cuſtoms, manners, government, virtues and 
vices, religious worſhip and tenets, ſuperſtitious attachment 
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to dreams, and mode of proſecuting war among the ſavages. | 


of this country, 10, 37. 


America, North, the natural ſtate of it before the arrival af 


the Engliſh, and its preſent improved ftate under their ſub- 
jection, v. iv. p. 187, 188, Extent of the Britiſh domi- 
nions in this country from the river St. Lawrence to the 
river Miſſiſippi, 330. Philoſophical remarks on the ſtate 


of vegetation in it, 3332. Produces all the trees which are 


natural to the European ſoil : beſides which, are found the 
candleburry myrtle and the ſugar maple ; with a particular 
deſcription of the culture, properties; and ufe of each tree, 
and the ſoil proper for it, 333, 334. What birds are pe- 
culiar to this country—with a particular deſcription of the 
humming bird, ib. 335. Was formerly infeſted by in- 
ſeQs, which have periſhed ſince plantations and culture of 


the land have taken place, 336. Supplied with domeſtic 


animals from England, with an account of the manner in. 


which ſome of them have degenerated, fince they were 


_ tranſplanted from Europe, ib. Obliged to the Engliſh. 


for the importation of European corn into this country, 
337. Supplies England with naval ſtores, and permitted 


to export timber into the mother country (duty free) 338, 


339, 340. Encouraged by the ages to cultivate the 


\ 


growth of hemp and flax, with the pleaſing proſpect of ſuc- - 


ceſs in this culture, 341. Permitted to export into all the 
rts of England (duty free) American iron which is found 


ere in very great quantities, ib. 342, 343. The — 


tion of vines much encouraged, but the climate unfavour- 
able to their growth, 344, 345. The cultivation of ſilk, 


— 


though much promoted by the public bounties of Eng- 


land, not anſwerable to the wiſhed for ſucceſs, ib. 
Its foil, properly cleared, accommodated to the tranſ- 
planting and cultivating with ſucceſs any rich producti- 
ons, belonging to Europe or Aſia, 346. Peopled — Eu- 
rope, by Engliſhmen who had fled hither to avoid perſe- 
cution for their civil or religious opinions, ib. Genius 
and character of the firſt coloniſts who have emigrated from 
England with the ftate of the preſent inhabitants, and 
their real uſe to axe 351. State of population in the 
_ Britiſh colonies ſuppoſed to amount to two millions of 
inhabitants, with ſome rules for forming a proper eſtimate 
upon this ſubject, 358, 359. The manners, benevolence, 
| hoſpitality and happineſs of the coloniſts in Britiſh Ame- 
rica — with the nature and forms of governments under 
which they live, 2 370. Nature and value of the coin 
current in theſe ſettlements, as well in ſpecie as in 3 
wi 
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with the ſeveral purpoſes to which the paper currency is 
applied. 371, 372, 373. Its el iron mines, 
together with its exportations and importations, thrown un- 
der great reſtrictions by the Britiſh parliament— with the 
conſequence of this reſtriction in producing or giving birth 
to a very extenſive contraband trade in the colonies, very 
injurious to the commerce and intereſt of England, ib. 
377. What good reaſons may be given, why the colonies 
ſhould. be compelled to contribute towards the ſupport of 
maintaining the credit and intereſt of the mother country, 
and bearing their part in the national debt, 379, 380. 
Origin of the ſtamp act and impoſts on ſeveral articles of 
commerce in the. colonies—the univerſal clamour and op- 
poſition, which they produced—and an impartial exami- 
nation of the right, which the colonies aſſumed, to oppoſe 
the Britiſh parliament upon this account, 382, 387, Whe- 
ther the right of appointing, proportioning, and raifing 
the taxes ſhould not be veſted in the provincial aſſem- 
blies, ib. 390. ' Gratitude for paſt favours and a proper 
jealouſy for their own liberties, and the due boundaries to 
all oppoſition in the colonies to the mother country, and 

its right to taxation, ib. 393. The dangerous conſe- 
quences of eſtabliſhing in - theſe colonies an entire independ- 
ence on the mother country; are the reaſons, why it 
would be inconſiſtent with the real intereſt of any Euro- 
pean nation (an enemy to Great Britain) to aſſiſt the Ame» 
rican colonies in ſupporting this ſpirit of independence, ib, 


American 2 reaſons for ſuppoſing them to have been de- 
tached the continent with ſome general obſervations 


on the origin of iſlands, exemplified yarious inſtances, 
v. iii. p. 2, 6. Their chief productions, and labours of 
their ſlaves, 173: Mode of agriculture adopted in them, 
with the neceſſity of introducing the general uſe of the 
plough, 174, 196. Their lands ſhould be improved by 
- manure, ib, Supplied, at firſt, by the Spaniards with do- 
meſtic quadrupeds from Europe—with an enquiry into 
the cauſe of their degeneracy, ib. The nature and - 
ſpecies of horſes bred in theſe iſſands—the cauſe of their 
degeneracy—and reaſons for ſubſtituting the biſon in the 
room of the common ox; with a deſcription of the biſon, 
which is found only in the eaſtern iſlands, and in Africa, 
178. Account of the attempt made to introduce the 
camel into this climate, which was tried without ſucceſs— 
and the propriety of trying the buffalo, ib, 179. Their 
ſtate of vegetation, ib. 180. Indebted to Africa for the 
following 
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following uſeful plants the Angola pea, and the manioc: 
with a deſcription of the manner in which the manioc is 
cultivated, the foil, proper for it, and the proceſs by which 
it is rendered fit for common food; being preferred by 
ſome perſons to the beſt wheat, 181, 182. Articles of 


commerce cultivated with mote care and aſſiduity than 


the neceſſaries of life: of which the principal are, cocoa, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and ſugar, 183. What method 
and proceſſes are putſued in the culture of the ſugar cane, 


and in preparing ſugar for general uſe, 184, 188. Cha- 


rater of the Europeans who ſettled here, with ſome re- 
marks on the manners of the former and preſent coloniſts, 
191, 198, Exempt from many diſeaſes to which Europe 
is very much ſubject, and what diſcaſes are peculiar to this 
climate, ib. 200. | 


American Iſlands, ſummary view of the clear annual advan- 


tages and wealth, imported into the following nations of 


Europe, viz. four hundred, thirty ſeven thouſand, and five 


hundred pounds into Spain—one_ hundred, fifty three 
thouſand, one hundred and twenty-five pounds into Den- 
mark—five hundred and twenty-five, thouſand pounds into 


Holland—one million, four hundred, forty three thouſand, 


ſeven hundred and fifty, pounds into  England—five hun- 


_ dred and twenty-five thouſand. pounds into France, v. iii. 


Pp. 557, 558. What ſuperior advantages they would de- 


rive, from eſtabliſhing a free and unlimited commerce, 
from all the ports of America to all thoſe. of Europe 
objections to this ſcheme conſidered and obviated, with rea- 


ſons for ſuppoſing that this freedom of commerce will not 


take place, 560, 561. Their dependence upon Europe, 


for a ſupply of apparel, ny rag of huſbandry,” and for 
ſo 


proviſions, is found to be 


great as to give riſe. to the fol- 
owing, ſaying—“ that they will never fail to capitulate 
6 with a ſquadron ſtored with barrels of flour inſtead of 


4 gunpowder,” 562. Their great danger in caſe of inva- 
ſion, 563. Their want of affeQion to the mother country, 
with their reaſons, 564. Wiretched ſtate of their fortifi- 
- cations, ib. Their ſafety and proſperity can only be ſe- 
cured by a powerful -navy—conſequently That European 
nation, which poſſeſſes the greateſt maritime force, will be 
ſuperior to all other European ſtates in her extent of domi- 


. 


nion in theſe iſlands: and what nation bids faireſt for this 
ſupremacy. of power, 566, 566. | | 


Anabaptiſts, brief account of the riſe of this: GR-othbir reli- 


gious principles and tenets the troubles and diſtreſs in 


which they involved Germany in avi. cent. and the dan- 


gerous 
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ſequences of their religious ſyſtem'; particular! 
pong community of and equality of Tanks, which 


conſtitute the baſis of all their religious docttines, v. iv. 


p. 259, 261. Being every where oppoſed and diſperſed, are 
nor flint into obſcurity and contempt, ib. 262. 
Andrada Ferdinand; the firſt Portugueſe who was ſent to 
China in 15 18—his proper and prudent conduct upon this 
occaſion—and admiration of the Chineſe: with the ſtate of 
their empire, civilization, agriculture and manners, v. i. 
p. 90, 112. Is much eſteemed by the Chineſe, who were 
on the point of entering into a tteaty of commerce with the 
Portugueſe, but were prevented from concluding it by the 
imprudence and inſolent cruelty of Simon Andrada, ib. 
Angola pea (a native of Africa) tranſplanted with great ſuc- 
ceſs into the Caribbee iſlands, with a ſhort account of its 
12 culture, and fol proper: for it, v. ii. p. 180, 
181 * 
Antigua, firſt. der im * 7 Ws French, who fled 
hither from St. Chriſtopher's, but did not long \contimie i in 
this iſland,” v. iii. p. Reon "Viſited by the Enplith:who form 
A ſettlement,” ib. What method was taken Wi the Engliſh- 
to ſa „e pr 5 2D.” The riſe, p 2 hd 
faces Fo its plantatlons, and the e 
which th 7: * 0 483. Phe inſurrection 
nies againſt their g Fe colonel Park, whom they maſ- 
tacred ta in 1710; ach an account of the horric cauſe of this 
inſurreQion,. cod the behaviour of the mother countty*upon 
this occaſion, ib. e o ma power of the {tons 
of St. Chriſtopher's, 487. 5 
4 ſee Caribbee J ants. £183 10 380538, 
Arabia, one of the largeſt p EHP the ice Vee 
V. i, p. 283. Is bounded by Sytia, Diarbeck, and Trac- 
Arabi on the 'North—by the Indian ocean on — — 
by the gulph of Perſia on the eaſt-and en the weſt b) 
Ned Sea, which ſeparates it from Africa; with he Eons 
of the general trade of the Red Sea, and of 
there in particular, ib. Its , divigon into 
cordin ing to the natur of the foil i in each of t eſe = 
ib. Peopled at a very eatly period, and its rſt kg 
ſuppoſe to come from Syria arid Chaldza, 284. orig 
and date of the preſent. form of government — 


Nature of the religion profeſſed in this country before ty 


ſince, the time of Mohammed, 285; {02 
ras, "Were -oppoſed, but could ni qe conquered t #5 wh 
mage, v. i. p. 10. Their” incurſions into the 

parts of Europe, and Ms in Aſia, Africa — d Speis, 


With _ 


viii J | 
with a view of the cauſes which contributed to make their 
expire ſo extenſive, ib. Produce great revolutions in the 
affairs of Europe, and . occaſion the revival of navigation 
and commerce in it, 11,  Cultivate the arts and polite li- 
terature, and introduce many improvements in the ſcience 
of aſtronomy, mechanics, medicine, algebra, aſtronomy, 
and poetry, ib. 285. {Found in great numbers by the 
Portugueſe on their arrival in India, where they poſſeſſed 
an extenſive empire, and propagated their religion and 
trade, 51, 52. Promote manufactures and ſtaples, . 

ther with their conqueſts, 286. Their antient and preſent 
ſyſtem of government, with an impartial account of their 
manners and cuſtoms, ib. Afford, at this day, no monu- 
ment of genius, no productions of induſtry, which can 


Conſecrate their memory to future ages, 287. Their ruling. 


aſſion is jealouſy, which. is carried to the greateſt excels, 
ib. Short account of their population, government, and 
mode of ſubſiſting by plunder, 288, 289, 290. Were the 
ſole proprietors = all the trade in the Ned ea, before the 
- Portugueſe interrupted. the navigation of it, 291. State of 
thoſe who are ſettled at Madagaſcar, 413, 414. | 


| drchanget, port for trade to Muſcovy, which. was frequented 


by the. Engliſh ſoon after its diſcovery, v. i. p. 259. 


Areca, a valuable article of commerce to the Dutch at Ceylon, 
V. i p. 181. Is a fruit (not much unlike che date) which 
gros upon a ſpecies of palm tree, not uncommon in moſt 


parts of Aſia, and 2 in great plenty at Ceylon, ib. Is 
tone, to impoyeriſh the blood, and cauſe the jaundice, 
when eaten by itſelf, ib. JJ 


Arioſto, ſhort account of this whiter, v. iv. p. r 


Ariſtotle, brief character of the nature and tendency of his 


Philoſophical works, v, iv. 


5 
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Armenians, Ketch of their character and genius for commerce, 


VF. J p. 268 


o 
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... merce, 269 


. which. they carried into 2 of the Perſian empire, 
L . Spread themiſelves into Holland, England, 
the, Baltic for the ſake of com- 


: F * 
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the Mediterranean, and 
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Arnette, a red dye, called by the Spaniards. arhiotte, v. iii. 
p.. 306. Deſcription of the tree Which produces it, its 
culture, and the ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for 
1 commotſ ule, 307. TO gi 1 e SAY Jo 21th is 
Ala, geographically deſcribed, with, its extent between the 


two poles, v. i. p. 26. Account of ſeveral phænomena of 


- nature; in this countty, with a deſcription of the Caſpian 


£ © * „ my 28 > = ö h « - 
dea, frozen ocean, and Indian ocean, 27, 48. Hath given 
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riſe to moſt of the European arts and manufaQures, v. iv. 


p. 498. 

draida, his ſucceſsful adediniftration of the Portugueſe affairs 
in India, particularly at Goa, v. i. p. 128, 129, 130. 
Reformed, for a time, many abuſes in the government of 
the Portugueſe affairs in India, ib. His example ne- 
* by future governors in that country, where his nation 

ave loſt all their former greatneſs, and book . to re- 
ſign their conqueſts, 131, 1 35. 

Athens employed her firſt ſhips in commerce with Afia, or in 
planting colonies: but involved herſelf i in wars by: theſe 
emigrations, v. i. p. 4. 

Auſtria, genius of its inhabitants better adapt for projets 
of war and aggrandizement by conqueſt, ' than for commer- 
cial affairs, v. it. p. 14 Soil and natural productions of 
this country, ib. Arts, ſeiences, and manufactures very 

much neglected here, ib. Expected to receive great advan- 

tages from the India company eſtabliſned at Oſtend; with 
an account of the riſe, de 1 ruin of "ny" com- 


1 1 e f 
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Babiama Wands, ne account t of the firſts appexrance of Co- 
lumbus on one of them, called by him San-Salvador, his 
kind behaviour to the natives, and the hoſpirality and 
| Kindneſs which they ſhewed to him in return, v. ii. S., 158, 
159. Were deſerted, for a long time after their diſcovery, 
having no inhabitants upon them in 1672, when the Eng- 
lh firſt landed, v. iii. p. 523. The right of dominion 
over them, conteſted for oy the Eaglik, niards and 
French; with their final ſubjection to the Engliſh, ib. 
State of their population, and manners of the preſent in- 
© habitants, with their peculiar advantages to the Engliſh, ib. 
Babaren (an iſland in the Perſian gulph) ſketch of its ſeveral 
 - revolutions, the nature and value of its commerce, particu- 
larly for pearls; and what, the amount of its annual reve- 
nue, v. i. p. 310, 311, 312. 15 


Bambuck (ſituated in the interior denn of Africa) its yorern- | 


mem; elimate, and ſoil deſcribed, v. iii! p. 135. Abounds 
with rich mines of gold, with the ſingular HH od obſerved 
BY th working them, ib. What fruitleſs attempts have been 
- made by the Engliſh. and French to x 4 0a are theſe mines 


to themſelves, 1 


Bards, -(ilands © * e for the growth: of the nutmeg, 
with a 0 of its culture and properties, and the 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon for gathering the nutmeg, and methods for-diſcoyer- 
ing the beſt ſpecies of it, v. i. p. 163, 164. The only-co- 
| lony where the Europeans ate proprietors of lands, | 165. 
Character of the inhabitants, and nature of the climate, 
ib. What care has been taken by the Dutch for their ſecu- 
rity and improvement, ib. So nd dy” 
Bantam (a Dutch ſettlement in the iſland of Java) its ſeveral 
revolutions and final ſubmiſſion to the Dutch, the means, 
by which they became maſters of the trade, and enjoy an 
© exclufiye right of commerce, and the real value of this ſet- 
_ _tlement, v. i. p. 200, 20. as . 
Jarbadoes, diſcovered by ſome Engliſn (in 1629) who came 
from St. Chriſtophers and formed a ſettlement, v. ii. 
p. 478. Its barren ſtate at the time of its diſcovery; and 
the excellent character of the firſt coloniſts, 479. Its ex- 
tent, ib. The particular period, when it attained the fum- 
mit of its proſperity in population and commerce, ib. 
Alarmed by a dangerous inſurrection of negroes and Ca- 
ribs, and cauſe of it, 480. The decline of its trade, 
with the reaſons, and the preſent ſtate of its i ib. 
The general mart for the ſlave trade among the Engliſh, and 
the value of it to the colony, 481. Its ſtate of defence 
and ſecurity, by nature and art, in caſe of invaſion, 482. 
The diſproportion between the black and white inhabitants 
upon this ſettlement, 88. e 
the arrival of the Carthaginians, with ſome account of the 
ſtate and extent of its empire under them, v. iii. p. 108. 


The Carthaginians being vanquiſhed, it became ſubje& to 


„the Romans, under whoſe power it continued till the v. 


cent. When it was ſubdu by the Vandals—afterwards it 


ſubmitted 46; the government of Beliſarius, and enjoyed 
(ot a ſhort time) its antient privileges, 109. Owned the 
power of ane Saracens 3 1 = | . the Turks 
to proteſt: empire, which is greatly oppreſſed by them, 
: 3 ee in which. Ae one 5 carried 
on here, ib. The different manners of the inhabitants 

in different parts of this country; the one, amiable and 
fſupporting themſelves by agriculture and paſturage ; the 


ther, turbulent and living by plunder and piracy, 111. 


The entire condueſt of this country propoſed, the advan- 
tages of this conqueſt to the maritime ſtates of Europe, and 
the: moſt en method for enſuring ſucceſs to 

this conqueſt, conſidered and explained, 112, 113, 114. 
State of ita trade (in Morocco) with the Engliſh, TE 
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and Swedes ; and particularly with the Danes who catry on 


the moſt extenſive trade of all the European nations, 116. 
The commeree of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli with Europe, 


Bark, the moſt valuable article of commerce in Quito, a Spa- 
niſh colony in South America, v. ii. p. 353. Deſeription 
of the tree which produces it, and which ſpecies of it is 

the moſt efficacious, ib. Its yirtues firſt known and ex- 
perienced, in 1639, at Rome; and in the following year 
at Madrid, 333. Suppoſed to have been early diſcovered 
by the natives of the country, who were afraid to reveal it 
to the Spaniards, bpb. 7. 

Baſſora (ſituate. in Aſiatie Turkey near the gulph of Perſia) 
its riſe, natural productions, and ſtate of its population, v. i. 
P. 393- Nature and extent of its commerce, manner in 
- Which. it is carried on, and the ſeveral reyolutions it has un- 

© derjroue, 304. $05» 6. un gramants; 
Batadia, the capital of all the Dutch ſettlements in India, 
with an account of this city, inhabitants, manners and trade, 
v. i. p. 206, 206. Chineſe more encouraged here, than 
the Europeans; of whom none, but Spaniards, ate admitted 

as merchants, 211. 1 n R 
Battæ, riſe: and origin of this people, who ſettled in the eoun- 
. WE known at preſent by the name of Holland, v. i. p. 136. 
| Their government was a mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, 137. Particularly. diſtinguiſhed by. Cæſar, 
and honoured by the appellation of the friends and brethren 
of the Roman people, 138, Become ſubjeQ to the Franks 
in v. cent. ib. Their eountry obtained the name of Hol- 
land from the Normans, and (with Germany) was allotted 
to the — of the family of 2 139. 

25 Far * rther account of this people, ſee Hollanders and 

BEA]: nts e line I OY : | N BP 

hear, the nature and properties of this animal deſcribed, V. iv. 


Fm « phllobybical deſcription of this animal—the man- 
ner of catching it—different ſpecies of it in America, and 
- which is reckoned the moſt valuable by the Europeans, v. iv. 
— deſcription of the. country—with a brief view. of its 
| hiftory,, and the general trade of this and adjacent places, 
v. i. p. 3455 . General ſtate of the exports and imports 

here, 361. Two harveſts here in every year, 39% cis. 

Berbice, ori in and pleaſing proſpect of this Dute ſettlement 
in South — with the ſtate of its plantations of cot- 
. ton, cocoa, and ſugar, v. iii. 254- Some account of the 
R — - ; dangerous 
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dangerous inſurrection in 1763, with the preparations for a 
general rebellion among the blacks—and the WE: which 
it was diſcovered and prevented, 263, 264. 

Ber mudas (iſlands of) diſcovered in 1527 by a 5 who | 
gave them 'his name, v. iii. p. 524. Firſt inhabited in 
1612 by ſome Engliſh who formed an eſtabliſhment upon 

them, ib. State of their population greatly encreaſed by 
the ſappoled ſalubrity and 1 of the climate —with 

an enquiry into the real nature of their ſoil and © 
525. Amiable and benevolent manners of the inhabitants, 
their excellence in building ſhips which cannot be equalled 
for ſwifineſs and duration with a ſketch of the laudable 
ſociety they have inſtituted for the improvement of learning, 
arts, and agriculture ; and ſot the re or the * 
and the aged induſtrious poor, 526. 

Betel, an account of this plant, and its conſtant uſe among 
the Indians, v. i. p. 181. 

Biſon, deſcription thehutare and properties of this an! 
(a native of Africa) and ity great uſe in ann v. thi, 

178, 1 

NT. e wiſdom „and excellence of the political 
ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed in it, V. i. p. 346. The 

manners of the antient Indians preſerved hers in their ut⸗ 
moſt purity, 348. Secured by nature from conqueſt, ib. 
Liberty and property ſacred here in this country, here 
humanity and juſtice are the charactetiſtics of the natives, 
ib. Tue richeſt and moſt Pre —ů— oh Berga), 
349. 


wt it; 


mature of the Aimee which was oretdelyos —4 
| healthy, and its cauſe—and the ſueceſoful methods u 
remove it, v. i. p. 325. The preſent ſtute of its — 
and ex ve trade — being the center of all the commerce 
which the Engliſh carry on with Malabar, Surat, the Pata, 
and Arabian gulphs, ib. 326. 1D ain 56 


Borax, a faline ſubſtance, an account of i, nth its uſe, v. i. 


Pee one of the largeſt ſands hitherto "Hiſcovered and 
Known, V. i. p. 171. Manners and character of the inha- 
bitants in the inland parts, and upon the coaſts ib. Pro- 
duces '& moſt valuable fpecies of camphire,” its ſuperior ex- 
oellence to any other eamphire—its uſe and value among 
khe Japaneſe and Chineſe, who purchaſe it of the natives at 
a very great price, 1/3. The Portugueſe and Engliſh hav 1 
attempted to ſettle here, but were repulſed and 'maſſacred; 
ib. The real value of this colony to che Dutch, ho en- 
"Joy an ereluftve * of EIS for deppen an 
Þ 76 wv" 1 account 
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— of che articles imported into a8 e the 
tch, 173. — 
Bourbon, (ide of) noni forimeihy: by the name of Maſthren- 
has, v. i. p. ho When firſt inhabited by the Freneh, ib. 
les former and preſent ſtate of population, and produdtions 
in caflava, corn, rice, maize, and roffee—and'its impor rtance 
to the French, 467. Jt 
Brama revered by the Indians as tide of "their civil und 
| 2 polity, v. i. p. 36. Sketch of che religious tenets 
he taught, and the pic 
practice of them, 45, 46. 
Bramins, theit inviolable attachment to ſecrecy 10 lk reli- 
mo Seri with a remarkable inſtance to this effect, 
i. 10 80 called from being the prieſts of Brama, 
whoop the Indians knee to be a being ſuperior in "dignity 
to the human tace, 36, 37. Diviſion. of them into ſeveral 
orders— their pn oY, and moral principles -confidered— 


and their attachment to ſuperſtition and the dreams, of me- 


_ taphyſics, ib. Deſcended from the” antient” Brachwans—— 
the veneration in which the Bractimins have been held 
vith a ſhort view of the doctrinal parts of religion which 
they maintained, and the e obſervance Which they 
enjoined, 38. Marry in their infancy, nd hel r wives emi- 
nent for their fidelity and b 46. Very much. at- 
tached to certain courtezans; called by the Oat roy Bal- 
liaderes with a Particular Keſeripnion © of theſe | extraordinary 
Women, 4%, 430. 
Brazil, (an immenſe continent in South America) is bounded 
on the north by the river of the Amazons, on the ſouth by 
Paraguay,” on the weſt by © mountains that divide it from 
Peru, and on the eaſt bythe northern ocean, v v. U p. 470. 
Accidentally diſcoreray* in 1800 by a Portugueſe; named 


Peter Alvarez Cabral, ib. 2 and character of the 


| firſt coloniſts, who were condemned . and aban- 


doned women, ſent hither from Portugal, 472. Formed - 
| into a ſettlement in 1549, with the name Ack "abilities of 
_ the firſt governor, 475. araQer, cuſtoms, and manners of 


the natives exemplified in the plurality of wives, their hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers, kindneſs to the fick, affe&ion fot the 
: _ and their art of war, 476, 484. The ſucceſs and 
| p nay the Portugueſe in this country, owing to the 
its 3 their influence” over the natives, .485, 488. 
| — and commerce of this Portugueſe ſettlement ex- 
ä cited the. envy” of the French, who have, in vain, at- 
ted to make ſettlements fucceflively at Rio- Janeiro, 


1 Ris Grande, Paraiba, and the ifland of Maragnan, 489. 
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Former ſtate of the Dutch ſettlements in this country, 
; AY the means by which they were deprived of them, 


and obliged. to. evacuate. the country, 490, 499. Situation 
of the beben gueſe ue e N tch——the 
means they. purſyed to..civilize.the natives and to improve 
dhe colony zawhich hey have emoped without any. moleſta- 
tion from the natives, from the year 1717 to 17566, 500, 
50 2½. Its natural Fe eee logwood its 
trade, including its imports and exports to Portugal; with 
the manner in which its commerce is carried, on, and pro- 
8 for improving the preſent plan, 523, 524. 
- Deſcription of its capital, manners of the inhabitants, and 
climate of the country, 25 527. Diſcovery of the gold 
and diamond mines, with ſome, account of the different pro- 
3 portion of gold to filyer, and a comparative value of the 
Brazil , diamonds with thoſe. of the _Eaſt-Indies,. ib. 
"Theſe mines are ſituated in the captaiaſſypr.of St. Vincent 
and Rio-Janiero, and in the adjacent iſlands, 534. A 
| ſketch of the various prudent' meaſures which have been 
putſued by the court of Liſbon for ſecuring the produce of 
theſe mines, 335, 537. Ibe fertility of its ſoil the tem- 
_ perature of its air, and ſmall produce of its plantations 
and negſect of agriculture, which was at length abandoned 
_ on, account of the mines.—with a view of the falſe policy of 
the Portugyeſe in this teſpeck, 538, 541. Riſe, progreſs, 
and conſequences of the mangpotes eſtabliſhed for the trade 
of Brazil, 542, 544. What ſhare the Engliſh have in this 
commerce, and the method; of. carrying it. on, 548. The 
great advantages of allowing à freedom of commerce and 
Uberty of conſcience in this colony; with reaſons, why the 
Portugueſe ſhould repeal the law vbich forbids: all foreign- 
ers from reſiding in this country, 563, 864, 565 


| Britiſh Iſlands, . riſe and, rapid progreſs of theb population 


owing to the many / emigrants, from England, who fled hi- 
ther to avoid the civil diſputes and turbulent faction, 

which haraſſed that country in the reigns. of James and 
. Charles I. v. iii, p. 465, 469. Manners and characters of 
the fu ſt Fölonids, 470, 471. Their. civil, conſtitution 
formed upon the mode pf the mother-country—their go- 
vernor repreſenting. the king; their council, the peers ; 
and the deputies of their ſeveral diſtricts, the commons of 
England, ib. Their, laws are enacted, taxes regulated, 
and adminiſtration approved and cenſured, by the general 
aſſembly, 472. The nature of the office of their governors, 

and their mutual dependence upon the king and the colo- 
A 2 3 pPuties 
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try: from whence aroſe the famous" navigation ad in 165 1, 


that excludes all foreign |ſhips from entering” the Harbours 


of the Engliſh iſlands; 475. * Rife,' progrels,' and*Tucceſs 
of their ſugar plantations: as appears from entties made 
in 1680; *and- from their exports,” from 1708 to 1718. 
from 1718 to 1727, and from 172) to 1733, with their 
decline after that time; owing to the *competition öf the 
French, and the ſucceſs of their trade in this” article of ſu- 
gar, ib. Their petition to the Britin parliament upon this 
decline of their trade, — N redreſs. 8 
grievances, 477, 478. The" riſe,” pregreſs, and ftate* of 
| the. e Top ens Aid papuſitfon of the Engliſh co- 

lony in the iſland of Barbadoes,” ib. 481: Extent and 
ſtate of commerce and population in Antigua, 482, 483. 


In Montſerrat, 484. In Nevis, 485, 486. In St. Chriſ- 
topher's, 487, 490. Firſt ſettlement, climate, culture, | 


produce, civil government, commeree with the: mother 


1 


Country, and illegal trade with the! Spaniards, ind ſegurity 


of the Engliſh colony at Jamaica, 491, 5 Settlement 
of the Engliſh at Lucays or Bahama iflands; $23,” $24. 
At the Bermudas, ib. 525. At Tobago, 52% $33. At 
. Granada, 534, 538. At St. Vincent, $39, 348: And 
at Dominica, 546, 5 5 A view of their preſent ſtate in 
general, and their importance to the mother country, ib. 
552. Forbidden to hold an intercourſe or cbnnections 


with the ſeveral nations of Europe with ſore 'accoimt of 


the laws that have been made to enforce” this prohibition, 
53. Supplied with moſt" of the necefſaries of liſe from 
New England: and ſend” khither, in exchange, rum, pi- 
mento, ginger and molaſſes, ib. Not permitted to export 
ſugar in kind to New England=the political motives for 
this order — and the injurious conſequenees of it to England 
and her colonies in the iſſands of America, 554 Apply 

to parliament for a prohlbition of the ſugar" trade, which 
was carried on between the Britiſh * lonies in North Ame- 
rica and the French 'iſlands—and an account of the mea- 
ſures purſued by the Britiſh parliament upon this occaſion, 
ib. 55 5. Their connection and commerce with the mo- 
ther- country, and manner in which they are carried on 
$5! 557. Annual amount of their produQions—the'num- 


of men and ſhips annually employed in their com- 


merce 
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m_—_— charges of navigation. and other i ex- 
pences and the clear income af the owners 05 plan- 
| Jo 76 which may be eſtimated at one million, faur „e | 
210 e Gee . hundred and fifty pounds, 
| eir rity. and preſervation a the invaſion - 
enemy, depend upon a formidable navy ae by the 
mother - country, in the Atlantic, for their defence, 567. 
Buccaneers, ctuel plunderers and pirates in the pig ſeas, 
v. ili. p. 36 eir origin, manners, expedi ns, and de- 
a - DG 3 5h: 2 92 thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
in ir 
Kaen a 2 22 among the Japaneſe, who far ſur- 
paſß the, European nations, and even the of * Spain 
in their cruelty and FTA He 10 007% f. | 
Buffals, nature, properties, and uſe of this animal, rticu- 
arly. in agriculture; with reaſons, - hy it ſhould de in- 
troduced into the Caribbee iſlands: where it * be of 
f ORD rvice than. the common * v. iii. * IS 


cle. * account Gs the LINE population, c commerce 
and wealth of this Englith element on the coaſt of Bengal, 


1. 1 p.358. 

9 nature and it nt of the Sr made through its 
gulpb, in 1746, by pc inand Conſag the advantages 
which the Spaniards expected to reap from it and how 

far their expectations and advantages have been crowned | 

| 2 ſucceſs, v. il. p. 199, The extent, climate, and ſoil 

.. of this country, 240. Pearl fiſhery on its coaſts much va- 

| Ined by the in rabitants of New Spain, 241. Sketch of the 

manners and cuſtams of the natives, ib. Spaniards have 
| made ſeveral attempts to form an eſtabliſhment in this pen- 

3. no „but have never ſucceeded, for want of humanity, 

age, and perſeverance in theſe | enterpriſes, 242. What 


6 laudable. efforts have been uſed by the Jeſuits to civilize the 


natives by introd manufaQures, agiculrre uſeful arts, 
and a few. plain and oy into the country—which 
| efforts have not been entirely ee, \sful,. 243, 244. No 
mines bave ever been 3 in this country, with 
the advantages of this ee tothe, Inhabitants, ib. 
How far additional tortifications. are neceſſary, i ib. What 
2 may be reaped from this province 15 the * 
mards, 245. 5 
each. origin of this Spaniſh, colony, v. ia p 25 1. A 
valuable mart for commerce in the article of lon. 2 


INDEX = 
Its proſperity interrupted by the ſettling of the Enpliſh' at 
Jamaica, ib. Nature of ed ſoil, which emf = ak 
of a ſuperior quality to what is cut at the bay of Honduras, 


Campbire, which is the beſt ſpecies of it, and whence it is 
bronghe) V1 aft; v 
Canada, when firſt viſited by the French, with the character 
and conduct of ' theſe adventurers, v. it. p. 8, 9. Ex- 
tent, rivers, © woods, and climate of this .countty, ib. 
Cuſtoms, languages, manners, government, virtues and 
vices, religious worſhip and tenets, ſuperſtitious attach · 
ment to dreams, and the mode of proſecuting military 
operations among the ſavages, who were found here. by the 
rench, 10, 37. The imprudence of the French” for 
interfering in the wars between the favages of different na- 
tions in this country, 39, 42. French fertiements. here 
very flow in their progrefs : and the evils ariſing fron” the 
trade being monopolized by a company, which enjoyed an 
exclufive right of commerce and other valuable privileges 
even to the detriment of the mother country, 42, 43. 
44. Enjoys, for the firſt time, a profound peace in 1668, 
with the peculiar advantages of this peace to the trade and 
plantations of this colony, 45. State of its. population 
and defence under the government of Denonville, and the 
diſgrace he brought upon the character of the French na- 
tion among the natives of Canada, 47 a8. What ad- 
viuantages it re from the peace of Ryſwick, which put 
an end fo the ſeveral cruelties, which had been lately ex- 
erciſed by the Engliſh and French, and. theit ſeveral adhe- 
rents or friends among the favayes, 51, 52. The furs of 
this country gave riſe to all the connections between the 
French and natives — with a philoſophical deſcription of the 
Otter, the Pole cat, the . the Martin, the Lynx, 
the Bear, and the Beaver; with the teſpective value of 
each df rhefe "articles of trade, 53, 56. At what places, 
and in what manner, this fut trade has been carried on by 
the French, Who have been oppoſed by the Engliſh (ſettled 
at New York) in this branch of commerce—and the means 
Which the French have uſed to make this oppoſition inef- 
 feQual,” ib. 73. Ceded to the Engliſh at the latter 
part of the teigu of Lewis XIV. 74. Its low and wretch- 
end ſtate, after it was reſtored to the French, and par- 
ticulariy at the peace of Utrecht, 120. Improved ſtate of 
population, according to eftimates taken in 1753 and 
7h its diviſion into three feyeral diſtricts, Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, and a ſhort account 1 each 
| | . diſtrict, 


xviü 


| diſtriet, 121, 122, 123. What ſucceſs has attended agricul- 
ture and plantations here, ib. 1 35: Character and manners of 


INDE X 


the inhabitants, 126, 127. Nature of its civil and military 
laws, 128, 129. Nature and value of its fiſheries, particu- 


larly the ſeal-fiſhery, 130, 131. Its moſt; flouriſhing period 


was between 1448 and 1756—with the, utmoſt value of its 


exports during that 2 132. State of its credit - the : 


annual expences of, government—and the revenues which 
it produced in the poſſeſſion of the French, ib. 134. Ca- 
pable of yielding prodigious crops af corn, which, with a 


moderate degree of labour, might have been made ſuffi- 


cient to ſupply all the American iſlands with the neceſlity 


01. 9 to agriculture in general, particularly the 
culture of th 


plant Gin ſeng, which is natural to this ſoil, 
135, 136. Abounds with valuable iron mines, which 
have been much neglected by the French, 137, 138. 0 
bad management al the wood of this country, which af- 
forded excellent materials for the navy, 138. The erro- 


- neous conduct of the French miniſtry in neglecting the 


beaver trade, and the whale and cad fiſheries on its coaſt, 


| 82 140. Its general ſtate under the government of La 


aliſſoniere, and the war which it produced between the 


| Engliſh and French, 142. Attacked by the. Engliſh, with 


their various defeats, 143, 154. Conquered, at length, by 
the Engliſh, and ſecured: to them by the treaty of peace, 


in 1963, e Its improved ſtate in the hands of the 
Engliſn: who b | | 
maritime, penal, and civil laws, adapted to its climate 


ave inſtituted a wiſe and ſalutary ſyſtem of 


and population; with the grout advantages which may be 
derived from it, ib. 159. 1 * 


| Candlebury myrtle (a native of North America) the culture, 


properties, and uſe of this plant, with an account of its 
proper ſoil, v. iy. p. 3 33, 334. 


Cape-Breton, became an objed of the attention of the French 


ſoon after their firſt arrival in North America, v. iv. p. 78. 
Its advantagequs ſituation for the cod-fiſhery, and far mak- 
ing the entrance into Canada eaſy for the | Aer ſhips, 

rench being 
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and ſettlement of the French—with a deſcription /'of the 
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| harbour and town of Louiſbourg, its fortifications, and the 
expences attending them, ib. 80, 81. Occupied chiefly by 
— fiſhermen, who came to this iſland ſo early as 1714, and 
ſettled in it, 82. Its ſoil very unfavourable to agriculture, 
which, upon this account, has been negleQed” by its inha- 
| bitants, ib. -Abounds with valuable coal mines, 83. The 
value of the cod fiſhery, which employs the whole atten- 
tion and induſtry of its inhabitants, ib. Supplied with 
roviſions and the moſt neceſſary articles of life from 
| France; 84. Its exports and "imports, ib. The low and 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the coloniſts, and the reaſons, 85. In- 
vaded and taken by the Engliſh in 1945, with a particular 
account of this ſingular ſiege, 143, 144. Reſtored to the 
French by the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, and taken again 
by the Engliſh in 1758, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now con- 

tinues, 1455 146. plea ae e 
Caraccas (a Spaniſh ſettlement, in South America) produces 
the beſt ſpecies of cocoa, in the greateſt quantity, culti- 
vated in America—the value and extent of its commerce— - 
and manner in which it is carried on, v. it, p. 367, 


„ | mn | 
Coribbet Tands, their extent and firſt ſettlement of the Eu- 
ropeans upon them—ſome of them called the windward, 
others the leeward iſlands, with the reaſons—and' an en- 
quiry into the natural cauſe of iſlands in V. lit, 
Pp. 1, 2. Suppoſed to have been detached from the con- 
tinent, and Why, 5. The nature of the foil and ſtate of 
vegetation in them, 6, 10. The temperature of the cli- 
mate and its ſeveral variations; their dependence rather up- 
on the wind than the changes of the ſeaſons ; and a philo- 
ſophical enquiry into the cauſes of the eaſterly wind, and 
the natural effects of the rain in theſe iſlands, rt, 13. Hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes frequent and dreadful here, and 
their cauſes according to the opinion of the beſt natu- 
raliſts, 14, 18. Cuſtoms, religion, government, virtues 
and vices of the antient inhabitants the Caribs, found here 
by Columbus, ig, 24. The incurſions and firſt ſettlements 
of the Englith and French, who (according to the tenor of 
a treaty made in 1660) divided theſe jiſlands among them- 
ſelves, and confined the natives to St. Vincent and Domi- 
nica: the French obtained, by this treaty, Guadalupe, Mar- 
tinico, Granada, and ſome leſs conſiderable acquiſitions ; 
and the Engliſh were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Barba- 
does, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, and ſeveral other iſlands - 
of little value; St. Chriſtopher's belonged to both nations, 


ib. 27. A ſpirit of activity and induſtry appeared among 
the coloniſts ſoon after the peace of Utrecht, which greatly 
promoted their intereſt, 69. Their commerce and proſpe- 
rity interrupted by the wat begun in 1739, 70. Their 
European inhabitants ſeek cultivators of their lands in Africa, 
and go thither for that purpoſe, 106, 107. The expedi- 
ency of introducing Wy into theſe iſlands for the pur- 
poles of agriculture, 179, 180. Nature of the dileaſe 
called the fetanos, which ſeems peculiar to the torrid zone; 
What diſorders the Europeans are ſuhject to, and what pre- 
cautions are neceſſary for their obſervance on their firſt ar- 
rival in theſe iſlands, 199, 200. Their advantages (in a 
general view) to the ſeveral nations that are in poſſeſſion of 
ernennen,, 53. of it, e 
arolina, its extent, v. iv. p. 305. Diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, in their earlieſt expeditions into America, but was 
deſerted as ſoon as they found it contained no gold mines, 
and was equally neglected by the Engliſh and French, till 
the year 10 z when a royal grant of this country was 
made to certain proprietors, ib. Nature of the firſt civil 
and religious government eſtabliſned in it by Mr. Locke; 
the defects of this ſyſtem, and the improvements which 
have taken place, ſince it has been in the hands of the 
crown alone, ib. 307. Divided into two ſeparate govern- 
ments, north and ſauth, 309. Its climate equal, if not 
ſuperior, to the climate of any country in America, ib. 
Is ſoil, various, though (in general) agreeable and rich, 
$10. Well adapted for agriculture... and paſturage, ib. 
State of its population and trade, particularly in the South, 
ib. The advantages, ariſing from the culture of rice 
. (which. ſeems natural to this ſoil) and the effects which it 
has on the climate, conſidered, 311. Origin and flow 
rogreſs of the indigo plantations in both provinces, 312. 
| he manners and labours of the firſt coloniſts in the nor- 
thern part of this colony, 313, 314. The impoſts laid on 
its trade, ib. The articles and value of its exports to 
Europe and the Caribbee iſlands, 315. .. Deſcription of the 
plantations and wealth of its two principal cities, Charles 
Town and Port Royal — and the manners of the inhabi- 
a tants. 16. e 0 232 5 l 1% ip 3 | ; EE 
| 8 deſtruction by the Romans, a misfortune to Eu- 
| EPL Doderving 9 ome ins CE alenFte 507 
| Carthagena, diſcovery and origin of this colony, which (after 
| various revolutions of government) is now ſubject to the 
0 Spaniards, v. ii. p. 388. Its natural, political, and com- 
3 mercia] ſtate, and the diſorders to which the coloniſts are 
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ſubject, and their ſeveral cauſes, ib. 361. The real im- 
portance of this ſettlement to the Spaniards, 362, 363. 

Caſas, Baribolome u de las, ſketch of his amiable character 
is ſingular benevolence and philanthropy to the wretched 
natives of Mexico, who were doomed to the moſt horrid op- 
preſſions and miſery by Cortez and his adherents, and the 
relief he obtained for them, by his repreſentation of their 
ſtate to the court of Spain, v. ii. p. 205, 207. ng 
Caſpian ſea, ſhort account of its former and preſent ſtate, v. i. 
p. 27. Is undoubtedly the reſervoir of thoſe large rivers 
that fall into it, and poſſibly may have ſome communication, 
by ſubterraneous 3 with the ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, ib, The track by which the north and ſouth, in 
the remoteſt ages, communicated with each other, v. ii. 
. 2 60. Some conjeQures for ſuppoſing, that the countries, 
| bordering upon this ſea, were poſſeſſed of great ſplendour in 
former times, 61. Some account of the various and un- 
ſucceſsful attempts made by the Engliſh to open a way into 
Perſia by this ſea, W. Sf S . 
aſtro Don Juan da, his great character and glorious admi- 
niſtration of the Portugueſe affaits in India, at the time of 
the decline of their power in that country, v. i. p. 123. At- 
tempts to reſtore the antient valour of his countrymem ib. 
Inſtitutes funeral games in honour of thoſe. who fell in defence 
of their country, at the ſiege of Diu, which (at that time) 
Was the key of India, 124. Having obtained a ſignal vic- 
tory at Diu, be orders the honours of a triumph for the 
victorious army, to be prepared after the manner of the an · 
. tients ; with a particular deſcription of this triumph, 125. 
The temporary ſpirit, with which he animated the Portu- 
gueſe, expired with him; and their empire in India was ſoon 
annihilated and deſtroyed, after his death, 126, 128. 
ayenne (bounded by the Dutch colonies of Surinam on the 
North, and the niouth of the river Amazon on the South) 
ſubmits, after vatious revolutions of government, to the 
French, v. iii. p. zog. 304. Natural ſtate of this iſland— 
its plantations; and produce, 305, 306. A candid exami- 
nation of the (erroneous ſyſtem of policy adopted by the 
French for the improvement and culture of this colony and 
all theit 8 1 8 . the concluſion of the 
a ce, in 1963, with the Englif] „* 11 £71 7 
Celebes (an ian in the were 1 — and climate 
dieſcribed, v. i. p. 167. The manners and religion of the 
inhabitants, who are Mohammedans and the ſingulat me- 
thod by which the tenets of the Alcoran. were adopted by 
them, and became the eſtabliſhed or national m7 


1 IND 
169. Subject at firſt to the Portugueſe, and afterwards to 
the Dutch who are the preſent and abſolute maſters of the 
colony, 170. Its commerce, revenues, and real value bo hy 
Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping it in their poſſeſſion at 
an . TREO. 
Ceylon, its extent, antient name, and ſingular reſpect for the 
laws eſtabliſhed here in the earlieſt times, y. i. p. 76. 
Found by the Portugueſe, on their firſt arrival, to be well 
peopled, and inhabited by two nations, Who differed from 
each other in their manners, government, and religion 
with a particular deſcription of each reſpeQive nation, ib. 
77. Formed by its fityation for a moſt convenient mart 
for commerce with Eutope, Arabia, and Perſia ; and the 
reaſons, why theſe advantages werte overtooked by the 
"Portugueſe, 78, 79. Conquered by the Dutch, who expelled 
the Portugueſe (in 168g) after a ip Dong Gay expen- 
ſive war, 178, 179. The nature and ſeveral articles of com- 
merce in this iſland, 180, 181. Cinnamon the moſt valua- 
ble branch of trade here, the culture and qualities of this 
% RS eee, ee e 
baco, (ſituate in South America) conquered by the Spa- 
niards in 1536, with an account of its barren ſtate, v. ii. 


p. 354. Is become valuable to the Spaniards for the gold 


mines diſcovered in it, which are worked without much 
expence, hazard, or difficulty, ib. 355. | 
Chandernagore, brief account of the fate of this French ſet- 
tlement on the coaſt of Bengal, v. i p. 358 9 1 
Charlemagne, ſubdues the Saxons, but 


| 8 not ＋ 465 ſuc- 
| -» ceſsful againſt the Arabs, v. i. p. 10. Revives, for a ſhort 


time, maritime commerce in France; and eftabliſhes great 
faits in that 'country, ib. His extenſive” government was 

only a tranfient gleam of glory—his empire being divided 
into ſeveral parts after his death, 139, 140. Sketch of his 
character; which is ſullied with ſanguinary ſchemes of con- 
queſt, and with acts of cruelty and perſecution, 408. | 


Charles V. the melancholy ſtate of European affairs immedi- 


' ately previous to his acceſſion to the empire of Germany, 
and the troubles in which Europe was involved by the ambi- 
tion of the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, v. iv. p. 77, 78. 
- His ambition, talents,” and rivalſhip with Francis 1. gave 

riſe to the preſent ſyſtem of modern politics in Europe, 


whe | : * * 
Cbili, its extent and boundaries, v. ii. p. 370. Firſt appear- 
ance of the Spaniards in this country: manners of the na- 


tives, their military operations,” and inveterate enmity 
agaiaſt che Spaniards Who have never entirely ſubdued 
0! Eee them, 
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them, ib. 371, 372. Agriculture much neglected by the 
Spaniards, al ough the ſoil. is fertile and capable 2 | 

improvement, 375. Preſent low ſtate of its population and 
military eſtabliſhment, and the real ſtate, of its gold inines, ib. 
Its climate temperate and. falutary, and ſoil very fertile, ib. 
Enjoys no direct intercourſe. with the mother country, and 
extends its commerce no farther than Peru, Paraguay, and 
the country adjacent to Chili; | with, an account of ita ex- 


boris and. imports, ib. 376, .. Its..poliical,. civil, and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment deſcribed, 377. | 


ww 
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Chineſe, the firſt diſcoverers of the clove and nuimeg in the 
Molucca iſlands, v. i. p. 86. Utterly unknown to the Eu- 
ropeans, till the arrival of Mark Paul, a Venetian amon 

them, go. - Firſt viſited by.che Portugueſe in 1518, and 
their mutual courteſy towards each other, ib. The boun- 
daries, extent, and. antiquity; of their country, 91, 93. 
Purſue: plans of utility rather, than pleaſure. in the improve- 
ment of their lands, ib. Their mines of iron, tin, and 
copper, ib. Mode of _ agriculture different according to 
the difference of the ſoil and climate in this country, gs. 
The vegetative ſyſtem. of nature much better underſtood 
by them than any other people, ib. Their, character for 
induſtry and religion, 96. Their veneration for agriculture 

viſible, in the annual cuſtom of their emperors becoming 
huſbandmen every ſpring, in the encouragement given to it 
by their laws, and in the honours conferred upon thoſe 
who excel in cultivating the ground, ib. 97, 98. Their 
humane and equitable method of 8 and levying taxes, 
and applying them to the real benefit of ſociety, 99. Slow 
progreſs of population among them, explained, 100. Their 
emperors pay an implicit attention and obedience; to the 
laws, and their reaſons for it, 101. Their government 
nearly reſembles the patriarchal, .102,-.103. Nobility not 
| hereditary, but conferred according to perſonal. and real 
merit — except in caſes of the crown, where it is aſſigned 
to the heir of the emperor, only in conſideration of his abi- 
lities, ib. 104. Character of their mandarins, out of which, 
claſs all the offers of ſtate are elected, 105, Sketch of 
the character of Confucius, the founder of -their national 
religion and the manner in which it is ſupported, 106. 
Their excellent ſyſtem of education, 109, Their manners 
take their complexion from their laws, which inculcate 
and enforce moderation, and humanity, 108. Eminent 
for a patriotic love of their country, 109. The low. ſtate 
of learning and the polite arts among them, with the ſeveral 

cauſes of it, 111, Not a warlike people, with the "= 
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ons, 112. Their behaviour to the won er., on their 
firſt landing, and the permiſſion they granted them of eſta- 

bliſhing a ſettlement at Macao, ib. 114. 
Chineſe, their country invaded and conquered by the Mogul 
_ 'Tartars, who adopt the manners and cuſtoms of the 
- Chiveſe, v. ii. p. 55, 56. Are alarmed at the incurſions 
of the Ruſſians into Chineſe Tattary, oppoſe them, and 
terminate the diſpute and conteſt, and in what manner, 
57, 58. Mercenary and fraudulent in their traffic, 77, 78. 
enounce the ule of gold and filver coin, and make uſe of 
copper money only, in their inland trade, ib. 79. Na- 
tare and value of their commerce with the Tartars, 80. 
- With the leſs Bucharia, ib. With Japan, the Philippines, 
Batavia, Siam, a pede dry nom 81. What 
Privileges t anted to the firſt Europeans who traded 
wich metry, pe cauſe, of the 1 vain upon 
this commerce, ib. 82. Univerſally adopt the uſe of tea, 
and its ſalutary virtues in their country, 83. Some con- 
jectures concerning their origin, and the origin of the 
- Egyptians, 85. Some account of their different kinds of 
porcelain, and their different value ;-what attempts have 
been made to introduce this manufacture into Europe, and 
the ſucceſs; and the ſyperior excellence of the Afiatic to 
European porcelain, 86, 94. The origin of the filk ma- 
nufactutes among them, and the pecufiar excellence of 
the Nanking, ib. 97. Deſcription of their varniſh, the 
tree (called Tfi-chu) which produces it, and the two 
methods of uſing it, 99, 100. Nature and proceſs of 
making their paper, 101. Their contempt and crueltics 
towards the Dutch in xvi. cent. 104. Their trade with 
the Enpliſh more conſtant and permanent than with any 
other Europeans, 105. Annual returns of their trade 
with che feveral nations of Europe, 106. More inclined 
to diſcourage this trade, than to open their ports to the 
"Europeans, 107. 'The' proportion of gold er in their 


country, 5 30. | | | | 
| Chriſtopher's. S. the firſt appearance of the French in it, 
the origin and nature of the” ſettlement they formed, and 
their trade, which was ſubject to monopolies, v. iii. p. 290. 
Formerly a general aſylum for r and French cv- 
loniſts in America, who Thared the ifland between them 
- and engaged to aflift each other againſt the Spaniards, their 
common enemy at chat time, 487. Reciprocal j 7 
between the Engliſh and French continued for a ſe- 
ries of yeats—till, at length, the French were totally ex- 
pelled in 1762, and their future return abſolutely * 
4 : : 8 n 
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bidden by che treaty of peace at Utrecht: with the Rate of 
their population and cultures at their expulſion, ib, 488. 
The charactet and amiable: manners of the 'Englith colo- 
niſts in this iſland, and — exemplary kindneſs towards 
their flaves, ib. (14 eee 553 
Cimbrians;' ſketch of their ee pofſeſſions/andvitories i in 
the” northern part of Europe; in the earlieſt times : until 
they were ade wy the Romans, under rhe command of 
Marius, v. ii. p. 1, Their country was peopled ag gain by 
the Seythians, who (after their defeat by Pompey) rite 
towards the north and weſt of — and fubcued all the 
nations they found in their way, 2. 
Cinnamon, the produce of the i 46d Ceylon; ich acddhat 
of its growth, qualities, and the Len Proper” for its culti- 
vation, v. i. p. 183, 184. 

„an account of its growth at-Amboyna, ite ropert 
and the feaſon for ga ee it, V. i. p. 162, 163. 
Cocbinehina, the origin and foundation of its erhplre; which 
afterwards became very extenſive—the amiable manners and 
cuſtoms of i 2 2 inhabitants the climate,” and fertility 
off the ſoil, p. 444, 445, 445. Excellent character 
of the 3 of this nation, 'whaſe example was cloſely 
imitated by ſucceedi emperors fort a . period of 

time; the deſpotic ow arbitrary principles of the preſent 
emperors the diſcovery of Sold mines in this Cys 
which are more attended to, than agriculture, ib. 447. 
The ee mow of i its trade atk 55 ch any ala French, 
G ae +. card of this inſect, food, and ebene ſor pre- 
3 it for uſe, and the ndvantages of it to the 88 
V. ii. p. 219, 2222 
. the produce of hs Molneca unde with! n de- 
7 wy of its natural 2 —.— gtowth; ind virtues, 
V. i. p. 84. Manner of its culture, and the beſt 
of i produced on the dealt of ec i in South America, 
=_ P. 366, 367. 1 

Coffee, its tree originally a 4 pr of upper Ehiopit; e it 
has been known time immemerial, and is ſtill cultivated 
with ſucceſs, v. i. * 292. Its virtues, 1b- When intro- f 
duced among the Eagliſb, 294. Which is the beft ſpecies, i 
296. Value of this article exported into foreign countries, 
and uſe made of the ptofits ariſing from its fale? ib. Ac- 
count of the ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for 
ſale, v. iii. p 256. Deſcription of the tree which produces 
it—the climate and ſoil proper for its cultivation. and the 
care ' neceſſary i in bringing it to maturity, 257. 
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Columbus, forms a deſign of Teig America, which (fof 
ſome time) was treated as chimerical, and rejected as ab- 
ſurd by the Genoeſe, Portugueſe, and the Engliſh, v. ii. 
p. 157. Propoſes to the Spaniards. the dggrandizement of 
their empire /by new conqueſts in a new World is ſup- 
ported and encouraged in his deſign arrives in America 
in 1492, and lands on one of the Bahama iſlands,. which 
be called San-Salvador, ib. Diſcovers the iſland of Hayti 
(afterwards called Hiſpaniola) treats the natives with great 
kindneſs and humanity—7eceives-. every. teſtimony of their 
gratitude, erects a fort with the aſſiſtance of the iſlanders, 
and returns to Spain, where he is received in triumph, 
159, 163. Returns. to Hiſpaniola, - and is obliged (con- 
ttary to his own ſentiments). to exerciſe. cruelties againſt 
the natives, who had been made deſperate by the oppreſ- 
ſive behaviour of ſome of his colleagues in his abſence, 
ib. 164, 165. Peoples the new- diſcovered colonies with 
malefactors, and ſoon experiences the ill conſequences ari- 
bs fing from, it, 167. The unmerited inſults, contempt, and 
. difgrace which he experienced —and the miſeries and op- 
pteſſions ſuſtained by the colonies after this event, 168, 
169. His diſcovery of the river Oronooko and the bay 
of Honduras, 268. His laborious, but fruitleſs ſearch after 
a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, ib. Forms an eſtabliſhment at 
Domingo, and diſcovers the leſs Antilles; with a philoſo- 
phical account of the nature, manners, government, and _ 
religion of the Caribs, who were the antient inhabitants of 
the iſlands known by their. name, and their oppoſition to 
Columbus, v. iii. p. 19, 20. His diftreſſed- ſituation at 
Jamaica; and the excellent mauuvre, by which he ef- 
caped the danger and death which threatened him, v. iii. 
P. Nu za ole: e 
Fo ty = is its- proper foundation, and in what manner 
it has been carried. on or purſued. in antient and modern 
if ſe Bag iv. p. 473, 474+ Its advantages in a moral light, 
and the revolutions it has produced in the manners and 
the general maxims of | politics in Europe, 480. What: 
genius is requiſite for the merchant, and what is his pe- 
cCuliar province, 482, 483. Nature and conſequences of 
conducting commerce by excluſive privileges granted to 
incorporated ſocieties, 484. Its general ſtate in time of 
peace, ib. Commercial wars very impolitic and injurious 
to the national trade, whether of neutral or the contend- 
ing powers; with an enquiry into the cauſe and effects 
of commercial treaties, and the 4 advantages of a 
general freedom of trade, 486, 488. The effects * the 
9 8 : Conſtant 
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conſtant prog of commerce in a monarchicat goverh- 


ment, % 

Comora, Dank, oo ge in the Mozdmbla e Charitiet, be- 
tween the coaſt © Zanguebar and Madaga ar , their num- 

ber, climate, and foil, v. I. p. 36). Populatie dos, | 

= manners of the inhabitants, 368. Serve as by X — | 
refreſhment to the Engliſh in 0 voyages to Atabi 
Malabar, 369. 

Compaſe (the) its advantages to navigation firſt ED: in 

XV. n yp Hoary, ſon to John I. king of Portugal, wha 
was pat 4 cohctried fn thi fnveinton of the” Aﬀtrs- 

| d a _ He ſt in applying” the compaſs to the putpole;of 

navigation, v. I. p. 25. In what manner navigation Was 
- Þurſu ved before the invention of it, 60, 

Conflantine, an examination of the civil tenden <> of ſome 
; 0s which he enacted for, Encouraging chri anit ity, and 


preſſin ns ganiſin, v.L Þ. 7 

Fo + ng me account of the heigh * of theſe mountains, 
c . tun alinoft the whole len 5 of South America, 
khrough the 5 of Peru and Chili, and the enormous 
maſſes of ſhow with which they haye been covered: 1 h 
ntuate in the watineſt climate of the earth) from t 2 | 

- memorial z to which is added a er 2 of * 

of the adjacent country, v. Ii. p. 294, 295. 

Coromandel, the firſt 65. off Bi cle ae the ſtate af 


their trade, . i. p ' Geographical und de 
phical dt ny 1 . +, 7 1 ets of 
98. N efted by the ye. 1 
"is arrived in Td and pln, , © General view 
of trade and Ke Mey c ſe and progteſs of the 


Fr ſettlements eſtabliſhed Pop? ib, Nature and extent of 
5 adyantageous commerce of kt Engliſh, Weh A brief 
account of the manufacture cottons, What are 
+ the angual exports, and how diyided' among the" Europeans, 
- $36, > 340... 9 5 ate of tlie French ſettlettiefits and face | 
ries, 525, 5 28. Population and comitierce of [the Daniſh 
territory, v. f. p. 10, 11. n 
Cortes prepares for the conquęſt of Mexico, wich an account 
of his abilities for this ex ion, 8 the behaviour of the 
natives to him off Tabaſco, v. ii. 1 1 85 Arrives at 

| Mexico, with the ftate of the nati os i ere thete,” id. 
His en aetnents with the province of "Te with a 
v etch the n ets of the 98 18 1, Ma 770 | Advaiices 
towards Mexico, | nd "his conduct 6 rhis"66ca | 
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Cotton -forub, not cultivated in Jamaica, till the indi plan- 


tations were in their decline, v. iii. p. 503. Produced in 
various iſlands of America, but this ſort is of a very bad 
ſpecies, ib. The culture, ſoil, and ſeaſon proper for plant- 


ing that ſpecies which ſupplies the Engliſh manufactures, 
ib. 504, 505. 


Credit — a and private, defined —its reſpedive uſe and 


abuſe —and ſome enquiries into the nature, principles, and 
effects of paper currency and public loans, v. iv. p. 532, 


abs“ extent, firſt. Sw, and riſe of this Spaniſh ſettle- 
ment, v. iii, p. 225 fily conquered by the Spaniards, 
; ib. Its importance on three accounts its natural produc- 
tions and ſoil—in reſpe& of being the ſtaple of a great 
trade, and being the key to the new world, 227. State of 
its plantations, population, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, ib. 228, 229. The flow progreſs of its trade, and 
the many impediments to it, produced by monopolies, 230. 
Made the general rendezvous of the Spaniſh ſhips failing 
into the new world, ib. e of its very ſafe 
extenſiye harbour in the pott of the Havannah; with an 
- Account of its preſent fortifications, and the plans for 13. 
ing it im en 231, 237. The folly and evil conſe- 
x 59 3g 0 compelling the coloniſts to become ſoldiers, 237, 


00 {an iſland of the, leſs. Antilles) formerly 4 5 to 
the Spaniards, but no a Dutch ſettlement, v. iii. 243, 


244. Its extent real importance conſidered, id. 


... convenient, ſituation for forming and carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the Sp ah main, 249. Became in time 
an immenſe magazine, Spas which the Spaniards reſorted and 
carried on an extenſive trade, with an account of the ſe- 

h veral articles of this 1 ib. Its commerce with Do- 
mingo and Re, windward iſlands belonging 2 il nh, 
| 1 time of war between them and the E „ 250. 
7 ator SS the Jones on all goods impor tet! his 
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Dorey its, FIT foil, 00 A def 
P. 363... FUE, of carrying on the trade and manufaQure 
of this place, 364, What cottons are the moſt valuable, 


365. The time of the cotton, uſed in * manu- 
tute, ib. 


_ Danes 
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Danes deſcended from the Scythians, and were originally pi- 
rates; with an account of the antient revolutions of this 
people, v. ii. p. 1, 4. Humanized on their converſion to 
chriſtianity become attached to agriculture and fiſhi 
and extend their communication with the other nations of 
Europe, ib. Origin of their commerce in India and their 
colony in Tranquebar (ſituate in the ſmall kingdom of Tan- 
jour) and a ſhort deſcription of the ſtate of agriculture and 
- manufaQures' in Tanjour, 5, 6. The various interruptions 
and changes which their. commerce in India has undergone ; 
with the privileges and ſtate of their preſent India company, 
7, 10. Population and commerce of their colony on the 
cCoaſt of Coromandel, and the Ganges, ib. 11. Nature and 
| ſtate of their trade to China, and the value of the an- 
nual purchaſes made by them in this country, which 
(according to an eſtimate made in 22 a mounted to 
ninety four thouſand, five hundred, and ſeventy one pounds, 
12, 13, 106. Eſtimate of their annual exportation of money 
te lan t denn r 
Danes, their trade to Morocco more extenſive than the trade 
of any other European ſtate to that country, and the man- 
ner in which it is carried on, v. iii. p. 116. Nature and 
ſtate of their ſlave trade in Africa, 141. What is che uſual 
ſeaſon for cutting their m_ fſugar in the American. ſet- 
_ tlements,” 185. eir firſt expedition into America (in 
- 11619) being unſucceſsful, they negleQed to form an Ameri- 
| can fettlement'for ſome time afterwards, with the feaſons, 
275. Nature of their antient conſtitution, tho* formed 
upon the model of liberty, very inconſiſtent with liberty, 
276. Their 8 "ſyſtem of JE is abſdlute mo- 
narchy, ib. Riſe and ſtate of their ſettlenient at St. Tho- 
mas, and the means by which it became à valuable mart of 
= commerce, 277. State of their colony at St. John's, 278. 
| Ide various: revolutions” of heir colony at Santa Cruz, 
Which was at laſt ſecured to them by purchaſe; and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of its trade, 279, 280. Examination” of theit 
conduct towards their ſettlements in the iſlands of America, 
and manner of conducting commerce in them, 281, 283. 
State of the e Ae, | mon —. 
military, navy, monopolies and exportations of their Eu- 
3 _ Pry hone bt reaſons why they ſhould ſhew 
a rict attention to their colonies in America, and appro- 
| priate their produce to themſelves; 284, 289 An eſtimate 
of the annual value of the produce of their poſſeſſions in 
America the number of n in their American 
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ade, and the charges of exportation and importation, 
BE 8 2 1 * r a 
Danes, theit government proved to be deſpotic, v. iv. p. 
Daten (iſthmus of) its diſcovery. by Columbus, and the ex- 
1 he formed from this diſcovery, v. ii. p. 258, 259. 
ſcription of the nature, complexion, and ſingular manners 
of the natives in the adjacent country, 260, 261. 
Dominga (St.) famous for being the firſt, ſettlement of the Spa- 
| 4 >> 6 in America, v. iii. p. 218. State of the gold mines 
diſcoyered in it at that time, ib. The cruelty of the Spa- 
niards and the inſurrection of the negroes in this iſland, 
and the fayourable conſequences of it to the negroes, 219. 
Its advantages, and produce in ſugar, tobacco, cocoa, caſ- 
ſia, ginger, and cotton, azo. The cauſe of its depopula- 
tion on the conqueſt of Mexico; with the evils that fol- 
lowed it, ib. 221. Riſe and ſmall progreſs of the commer- 
- .  Cial company trading to this place, ib. State of this co- 
lony on its ſouthern and northern coaſts which are ſubject 
to the French, 222, 223, 22. Its extent, air, ſoil, and 
final ſubmiſſion to the French, 372, 1373. Its progreſs, 
and proſperity under the administration of Bertrand Do- 
geron, 375 376. The eivil jariſdiction introduced here 
by the French, not without oppoſition and the means 
purfuęd to conciliate the affettions' of the | coloniſts and 
planters, 379. Riſe of its ſugar plantations, and the 
1 8 given to: agriculture, 380, 381. | Suſtained 
- ., great lofſes by an univ blaſt of all the cocoa- trees 
> r colony in 1715, and by a dangerous inſurrection 
of the coloniſts in 172 with the proper and ſucceſsful 
meaſures that have been purſued by government for eſta- 
10 bliſhing: tranquillity | and peace, 382, f 383 * 384. Its pre- 
u {ent he, pos can. babes Geſeriboch eg 386, 387. 
What improvements are further - neceſſary in the harbours, 
agriculturxe, and fortifications of various parts of this 
xl French ſettlement, 389, 401. Its fertility, culture, pro- 
que, and population, 40, 3e. Nature and value of 
the trade, carried on between the French and Spaniards 
ſettled in this iſland, 40g. Its ſecurity agninſt mvafion, 
and preſervation of its connections with Europe, explained, 
have ſubſiſted (from the earlieſt appearance of the French 
in this iſland) between them and the tards; and the 
-: necefliry. of , ſettling them, hy fixing: tlie boundaries of 
each reſpective colony : and ut What period the encroach- 
ments of one party againſt che other commenced, 408, ＋ + * 
FS: The 
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The prefent ſtate of its defence againſt an enemy, the ne- 
ceſſity of additional fortifications, and the moſt adyantape- 
ous ſituations for raiſing them, 414, 423. Its ſtrenuous op- 
poſition to the poll tax, impoſed by the French on the ne- 
groes of this iſland, and their other American colonies, with 
an enquiry into the cruelty and want of policy in this tax, 
428, 429. State of the milftia, which the coloniſts adopt- 
naa, 
Dominica, aiſigned by the united conſent of the Engliſh and 
French to the Caribs for their propetty : with a ſketch of 
the manners and government of theſe ſavages among each 
other at their firſt ſettling upon this iſland;'y. Hi” p. 539, 
540. Its extent and produce, and the population of 
the French and Caribs in the year 1763, when it be- 
came fubje& to the Engliſh, 546, | 547: Its ſttuation 
convenient to the Engliſh for drawing all the commodities 
of the French colonies hither, and for intercepting with- . 
out danger the navigation of France in her ſettlements, ib. 
548. Enjoys the privilege of being a free port, and Per- 
mitted. to carry on a commercial intercourſe with the ſeye- 
ral nations of Burope, 553; , 
Drake (Sir Francis) his ſucceſsful expeditions" againft the Spa- 
niards in America, and conqueſts of St. Domingo, St. Jago, 
and Carthagena, v. iv; p. 16. 
Druide, ſketch of their religious tenets and rites—particnlarly 
| the human ſacrifices which they offered up to the deity, 
and the tranſmigration of ſouls they i cated upon the 
minds of their diſciples, v. iv. p. 164. Were entruſted 
with che care and education of youth, and were apfelvte in 
their determination of all civil and ctiminal cauſes, 165. 
Decline of their power and religion in vii. cent. ib, _ _. 
Dumplers (a religious ſect in Philadelphia) their riſe, auſte- 
rity of manners, pacific" ſentiments, religious tenets ; and 
attention to agriculture, manufuures, and the uſeful arts, 


V. iv. p. 2711. 1 5 1 

Dutch, origin, antient revolutions, riſe of che republic, and 

_ firſt wars of this people with the Portugueſe in India, v. i. p. 

136, 130. Beginning of their trade with the Japaneſe, | 
and the revolutions among this people, immedia pre- 1 
vious to it, 154; 159. -Aﬀiſted by the natives of the coun- x 
try; they become maſters of the Moluccas and expel the ii 

- Portugueſe from theſe iſlands, and monopolize the valuable 
trade of ſpices produced in them, 160, 164. Origin, 
extent, and value of their ſettlement at Timor, 166. State 
of their colony at Celebes—the manner by which they 
became maſters of it and a defcription of the cuſtoms, 

A religion, 
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religion, and education of the firſt inhabitants, 167. 
Their motives for opening a communication with Bor- 
neo, and value of their trade for camphire, 191. Form 
ſettlements in the iſland of Sumatra, 173. Former and 
reſent ſtate of their commercial affairs at Siam, 175. 
The means by which they eſtabliſhed themſelves at Ma- 
lacta, and its real value/to them, 176. Become the ſole 
maſters of Ceylon; with an account of the ſeveral arti- 
cles of trade carried on here; of which, cinnamon is the 
principal article: to which is ſubjoined the expence of 
ſapporting this ſettlement, and the ſyſtem of government 
introduced into it by the Dutch, 178. The net produce of 
their trade on the coaſt of Coromandel explained, 187. 
Their conqueſt of Malabar, and real advantages of the com- 
- merce on its coaſt, 188. Origin of their colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope, under the conduct of Van Rie- 
beck: who was obliged to purchaſe of the natives the 
land he wanted for the uſe of his maſters, 190. Their ter- 
. ritories in the iſland of Java, which were not obtained with- 
out treachery and cruelty ; and a particular deſcription of 
the commerce, produce, and oppreſſive government of Ban- 
tam, 'Mataram and Madura, provinces in the faid iſland ;. 
and the improvement of their trade and dominion in the 
ſame, 196, 208. Population, wealth and manners of their 
. coloniſts ſettled in Batavia, which is the centre of all their 
commerce, and capital of all their ſettlements in India, 206, 
210. Their commercial affairs in India wholly conducted by 
a council at Batavia, which is ſubject to the controul of the 
general aſſembly of the United Provinces, 213, 216. Their 
national debt very great, 247. Their former - proſperity 
aroſe from the civil and religious liberty eſtabliſhed among 
them, from their fiſheries, and navigation, and public ſpirit, 
248, 249, Their preſent degeneracy exemplified in various 
inſtances, 250, 251, 252. Alarmed at the arrival of the 
Engliſh in India, and the kind behaviour of the natives of 
7 1 towards them, they miſrepreſent the character of the 
_ Engliſh by falſe accuſations, and proceed to acts of violence, 
263. Conclude a very ſingular and extraordinary treaty with 
the Engliſh at Amboyna, and an examination of their beha- 
viour ſubſequent to it, 264, 265. Drive the Engliſh igno- 
miniouſſiy from Bantam: but being terrified by a powerful 
_ Engliſh armament, equipped on pore to oppoſe them, 
they bribe the venal court of Charles Il. to prevent the | 
. dition. failing, and thus defeat the deſigns of the Engliſh Eaſt - 
India company, againſt them, 274, 275. Their extenſive 
_ trade. for opium, and manner of carrying it on, 354% A 
IS: | | u,, 


Dutch, their ambitious views in China the melancholy conſe- 
quences it produced in xvi. cent. and the preſent ſtate of 
their trade in that country, v. ii. p. 104. Suſpected of 
endea vouring to monopolize the Chineſe trade, 107. 
Eſtimate of their annual exportation of money to In- | 
dia, 116. Attempt to form ſettlements in Spaniſh America, 
but are diſappointed by the appearance of famine and diſeaſe 
among the adyenturers, 415, 416. Eſtabliſhment of their 
| Weſt India company in 1621—its capital—and ſucceſsful ad- 
ventures in the Brazils : where they eſtabliſh: colonies, and 
reap many temporary advantages from them, but are af- 
terwards deprived of them by the ' Portugueſe, 490, 499. 
Dutch, Nature and tate. of their ſlave trade in Africa, 
v. iii. p. 141. Attack the Portugueſe in Africa, and 
make themſelves maſters of their ſettlements—with an 
eſtimate of their real value, 145. Their conduct to- 
wards their ſlaves in America, 155. Which is the 
uſual ſeaſon for making their crops of ſugar in America, 
188. The means by which they revived the ſpirit 
of commerce, population, and agriculture in Europe—and 
| attained the univerſal monarchy of commerce, 242.— 
Their conqueſt of Curaffou, where they form a ſettle- 
ment of ſmall value, 244. The produce, population, 
climate, and real value of their colonies, St. Euſtatia, 
Saba, and St. Martin, ib. 261. Huy un Poe of their 
ſettlements at Surinam, Berbice, and Eſſequebe: which 
produce exactly the ſame articles cotton, cocoa, ſugar, 
and coffee, 251, 259. The dangerous fituation of their 
colonies in Guiana—being ex (on the one. hand) to 
invaſions from the Europeans and Indians, and (on the 
other) to the rebellious ſpirit of the negroes who have been 
greatly __—_— by the Dutch, 260, 264. Their loſs of 
the Brazils—decline of their trade ſince the navigation act 
paſſed in England their enormous national debt—low ſtate 
of their manufactures and fiſheries—their enormous taxes 
and other cauſes of their preſent decline evidently ſhew 
the neceſſity of ſecuring the poſſeſſion of their colonies, 
and encouraging the produce of them, 18 272 Enjoy a 
great ſhare of the riches and produce of the Daniſh cola- 


* 


nies, in which they poſſeſs” valuable plantations, 284. 
Their firſt appearance in the French iſlands, where they de- 
prived the French of great part of their commerce, 291. 

eceive annually from their ſettlements in the American 
iſlands, commodities - to the value of one million and fifty 
thouſand pounds the number of ſhips: and men annually 
AN. | | employed 
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employed in this tracle—the charges of ae and other 


ences incidental to this commerce $58. 
Dutch, the firſt and yo inal properties of ew York (called by 
them New Belgia which was diſcovered. i in 609k y Henry 
_ Hudſon, and 25 vader the patronage of the Dutch Eaſt 
India company>—their right to this colony diſputed, by the 
Engliſh ere deprived of it 50 conqueſt—and ſecured it 
Nn Fan by wh 555 of Nack V 259 p- 248, 249. 
Na ture of their conſtitution inveſti —the og errors 
and defets of it - the extent of the ak and preſent power 
of the ſtadtholder—and the proper methods for preſerving 
their N 422, 425. Naturally formed to be a com- 
* people, 475. Po 
Dutch Company, Rate of their fund—and the manner 7 I 
- ling their ſhares, the price of which depends much on the 
ſtate of their expel Rocks, y. i. p. 217. The temporary 
pProſperity of this company, and its ſeveral cauſes, with the 
Pate of the revenue ariling from their trade, 218, 231. 
Ihe future reduction of their dividend ſhewed io be proba- 
ble, 280. Their e decline, with the ſeveral cauſes for 
* 15 226, 1 Their re-eſtabliſhment 1. ba and * 
ſures by which it may be acco 833+. 

Ko a ane of conducting their forces y ſea 2 75 land, pre — 
Ito their real intereſt, 2 805 The vaſt importance of their 
ottlements, and the nece 4 for * Hate granting my 

ares 1 * e 3 yu? 


t, deſigned by ELM * 1 . 
5 2 of 22 to the whole world; and the means = 
Mich this was prevented, v. i. p. 58. Its capital city 
e pe the mart of all the merchandize from In- 
by the Red Sea, to 111 port Berenice under Ptolemy and 
ſucceſſora, 59... The nature and articles of this trade, 
nd the cha 8 5 Which it was carried on, 60, 61. 
13 to be 5 15 a the. Indjan commerce, which. is 
” transferred. to Con ho Yet, 62. Tbe . reſtoration of its 
qd, netians, but in valn, 64. Con- 
vered. 5 Pa why apd the dangerous conſequences of 
.'canqueſt to isse ſtates, e preſent low 
Ea melancholy ſtate deſcribed, v. iii. 
Enden, 6 capital of Ea Frieſland) daten to Pruſſia and 
" when. ſubduted—with . — coun * the antient ſtate of its 
e A. p. 35. fund, progreſy, and 
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5 2 BY Eaſt India company, eſtabliſhed at this place, 0 
Engliſb, ſketch of the antient ſtate of their commerce, parti- 
cularly in the reigns of William the Conqueror, and Henry 
VII. v. i. p. 253, 256. Arrival of the Flemings amon 
them, with the 3 it to trade, 258. Their fi 
voyages to India —eſtabliſhment of their Eaſt India compa- 
ny in the ceign of Queen Elizabeth, with ber fpeech on a 
clauſe in the act for eſtabliſhing it, 259, 260. Origin of 
their diſputes with the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extraor- 
dinary treaty of alliance with them, 263, 265. Com- 
mence hoſtilities with the Portugueſe, and form conneQi- 
ons with the Perſians againſt, them, 266. Their trade with 
the Armenians, and the. commodities which the latter 
carry to India and Perſia, 250. Decline of their trade 
in India during the civil wars of Charles I, and re- 
vival of it under Cromwell, 272. Their various mis- 
fortunes and miſcondu&t in the Indies in the reign of 
Charles II. and the iniquitous ſchemes of Jofias — Fc 
Child, 274, 277. Diſputes among them relative to the 
advantages diſadvan of an incorporated ſociety of 
merchants trading to the Indies, 278, 281. age in a 
war with the French in 1744, which affected the ſtate of 
their affairs both in India and Europe, 283. Their trade 
in the Red - Sea—with à view of the general trade carried 
on there; S from the ports of Mocha and Suez, 
to Joppa, , Bengal, 291, 300. Their trade in 
the Perfian gulph, with a general view of the commerce 
carried on there, 301, 314. Trade on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, and the real advantages of that ſettlement to them, 
15, 328. Commerce on the coaſt of Coromandel, 330.— 
eir ſettlement at Madras, the center of all their tran- 
. that coaſt—the 1 this _— nt and | 
others adjoining to it, 340, 342. eit trade at „ 
and in the Bay, 352, 363. Form a ſettlement at St. Hes 
lena in 1673, with the advantages of it to their commerce _ 
at Bengal and other Afiatic colonies, 366. The advat= _ | 
tage they derive from the iſlands of Comora in the Mo- ie 
zambique channel, (between the coaſt of Zanguebar and nee 
Madagaſcar) with. an account of the climate and the inha= 
bitants, 367, 368. Their incorporated company negle&t 
the country trade and leave it to private adventurers, 369. 
Remiſa in ing a maritime force, 350. A view of 
the capital of their company, and extent of their trade, 
particulaaly in the article of tea, 371, 376. — 
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the proprietors of this company, at ſeveral periods of time, 
ib. A view of the real advantages they have derived from 
the conqueſt ot Bengal, and an examination of the conduct 
they have obſeryved in the government of it, 377, 385. 
W hat is their beſt ſecurity againſt the natives of India, 386. 
Their monopolies and oppreſſions at Bengal, with the ſe- 
veral pretexts they have uſed in defence of them, 389, 397. 
Authentic ſtate of their company's affairs, as appears from 
their receipts and diſburſements, from 1768 to 1772, ib. 
401. The importance of this commercial company to the 
ſtate, 402. Attack Chandernagore and conquer t—with the 
conſequence of this conqueſt to all the French ſettlements 
dependent upon Chandernagore, 497. Invade Pon- 
dicherry, take and deſtroy it, which is afterwards rebuilt 
by the French, 500, The ſtate of their factories at Tel- 
licherry and Cartenate on the coaſt of Malabar, 520, 521. 


Their conduct towards the French at Bengal examined, 5 


522. 523, 524. Reaſons why they (in their preſent ſtate 
of affairs) ſhould obſerve a ' ftri neutrality in India, and 
ſhould cultivate the favour of the natives, 538. 
Engliſh, their oppoſition to the Eaſt India 5 eſtabliſhed 
y the Auſtrians at Oſtend, and the cauſe of this oppoſition, 
v. ii. p. 14. Their fruitleſs attempt to open a . Perſia, 
the north of Indoſtan, and the greateſt part of Tartary, by 
the Wolga and the Caſpian ſea, 61, 62. More conſtant in 
their trade with China than any other European ſtate, with 
the annual purchaſes of this trade, 105, 106. Eſtimate of 
their annual exportation of money to India, 116. Their poli- 
_ tical conduct, on their firſt appearance in India, examined 
and approved, 120. Origin of their views towards making a 


ſettlement in the South Sea with the riſe and eftabliſhment of 


the South Sea company, 416. A view of their advantage 
ous connections and commercial treaties with the Por- 
tugueſe in their inland and commiſſion trade, 548, 550, 
ngliſb, confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Batbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, 
and Montſerrat, by a treaty (in 1660) between them and 
the French; with a view of their ſtate at that time, v. iii. 

p. 27, 28. Their unſucceſsful attempts againſt Domingo, 
which were followed by the invaſion and conqueſt of Ja 
maica—which has proved to be one of their moſt valuable 

ſeſſions in the new world, 32, 36. Unite with the 
Dutch againſt the French in a war, which was concluded 
by the peace at Utrecht—fince u hich time they have be- 
come of the greateſt importance in the pre ſtate of 
Europe, 68. Their colonies, © particularly Jamaica, en- 
gige in a contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements, 


give 
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give umbrage to the Spaniards in Europe, and are the cauſe 
of the war with the Spaniards in 1739, in which the 
French are afterwards involved: with a view of the con- 
duct of the Engliſh in this war, and the nature of the 
peace concluded at gray didn wn. 70, 76. Jealous of 
the rapid improvements made the French colonies, 


commence hoſtilities againſt the French—are- unſucceſsful 


at the beginning of the war in 1755—but afterwards ex- 
erience a moſt favourable change of affairs, 79, 85. 
Drive the French from Guadalupe, Granada, the other 


| leeward iſlands, and Martinico ; their conqueſt of Cuba 


from the Spaniards—with a ſketch of Mr. Pitt's charaQer 
and adminiſtration, ib. 99. What advantages they deriy- 
ed from the ceſſion of the American iſlands at the peace 
in 1963-—— Their miſconduct in reſtoring the iſland of Cuba 
—and the ſtate of the public debt at that time, 100, 775 
Competitors with the French and Jews for the trade of Al- 
giers, 116. Nature and ſtate of their flave-trade with 
Africa, 141. The utility of their ſettlements on the coaſt 


of Africa examined, 144, 145. Their manner of treati 


their ſlaves in America, 155. Which is the uſual ſeaſon be 


making their crops of ſugar in America, 185, 186. They 


ſhare, with the Danes themſelves, the produce of the 
Daniſh ſettlements, in which they have excellent plantati- 
ons, 284. Make themſelves maſters of Guadalupe, and 


. raiſe the iſland (with all its dependencies) to the great- 


eſt degree of proſperity, and afterwards reſtore it to the 
French, 360, 2 Their manner of diſpoſing of lands 


in new colonies examined, 424. State of agriculture, 


trade, navigation and revenues among them, when they 
began to form ſettlements in the American iſlands: to 
which is ſubjoined a ſhort account of their ſtate, previ- 
ons to the reign of Henry VII. and a ſketch of his cha- 
racter, and reign, and the methods by which the royal pre- 
rogative was encreaſed at that time, 463, 465. Their na- 
tional ſituation at the acceſſion of James I. to the Engliſh 
crown, and the evils in which the nation was afterwards 


involved by the unhappy diſputes between the king and the 
_ parliament in the reigns of j 


_ cularly the general diſcontent which prevailed at this time, 


ames and Charles I. parti- 


and was the cauſe of many 33 emigrating to Ame- 
rica, 466, 469. Jealous of the laws paſſed in the colo- 


- nies, leſt they ſhould infringe on the rights of the mother 
country, they bind their governors by oath to guard againſt 


the leaſt infringement of this fundamental maxim, Top | 
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The decline of their inſular territories: and its cauſe, 476. 
State of their colony at Barbadoes, and the importance of 
it, 478, 482. Origin, extent, and ſtate of their ſettle- 
ment at Antigua, with ſome account of the remarkable in- 
ſurrection there in 1710, and the manner in which it ſub- 
ſided, ib. 483. Progreſs of their colony at Montſerrat, 
and at Nevis, with the amiable character of the inhabi- 
_ tants at Nevis, 484, 487. Settle at St. Chriſtopher's joint- 
ly with the French 'in 1625, but afterwards are veſted 
with the ſole power and poſſeſſion of it by the peace of 
Utrecht, ib. 490. Invade Jamaica and expel the Spa- 
niards in 1665, and form a ſettlement, which has conti - 
nued in their hands ever fince, 491, 496. Their colony 
at Lucay's or the Bahama Wands, with the uſe made of 
them, 523. Settlement at the Bermudas, with an account 
of the manners and benevolence of the inhabitants, 5 24, 
527. Make a conqueſt and take poſſeſſion of the if}and 
of Tobago, with a view of the great advantages of cul- 
tivatiag it, ib. 534. Become mattess of Granada, which 
is ceded to them by the French: its importance, fertility, 
and produce, ib. 539. Take poſſeſſion of St. Vinceut ; 
with the reaſons to expect it will acquire firmneſs: and vi- 
ur under its preſent eftabliſhment, ib. 546. Their ſet- 
ns at Dominica, with the defign and peculiar advan- 


tage of it to its preſent maſters, ib. 548. Nature and ad- 


vantage. of the military eſtabliſhment in their infular co- 
Jonies——-ſtate of the taxes in the ſamewand the venali 

which attends their civil adminiſtration. at home and abroad, 
| $50, 552. The lands in their ſettlements in the Caſ- 
pian 2 purchaſed at a greater expence than thoſe of 


other nations, with an account of the competition between 


the Europeans and. Americans in buying them, and the 
reaſon, ib. Take every method to encreaſe the value of 
the Britiſh iſlands in America, 383. Forbid their North 
American coloniſts to trade with theſe iſlands for ſugar in 
lind, and the bad conſequences of this prohibition, 554, 
A 70 Annual amount of the productions and real value 
of their ſettlements in theſe iſlands, 559. The advantages 
of their maritime force for preſerving their own colonies 
and attacking the colonies of other nations in Ameriea, 


© 565. r 
En:lib, invade and conquer Cape Breton, with its value and 
ate of defence; and reſtoration to the French, v. iv. p. 
143. 145. They invade Canada, and meet with many dif- 
ficulties in the invaſion, 148, 153. Take Quebec, 54, 
157. Canada is ceded to them introduce their own mari- 
: time 
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time and criminal laws here, with an account of the advan- 


tages which may be derived from this place, 158, 160. 


Their firſt expeditions into North America, which were 
| projeries by Sir Walter Raleigh, 161, 164. Their ſettlement 
at 


udſon's Bay, r88, 207, Their ſhare in the fiſhery: at 
Newfoundland, :205, 211. Put iato poſſeſſion of Nova 
Scotia, which is ſurrendered to them by the French, 217, 
221. Motives and principles of thoſe who founded the 
colony of New-England, 229, 232. Their conqueſt of 
New-York, which was ſecured to them by the Dutch at 
Breda in 1673; 251. Languid ſtate of their colony at 
New-Jerſey, : 256, 258. Foundation, eſtabliſhment, and 
ſtate of their colony in Penſylvania, 259, 285. In-Vir- 
ginia, 286, 304. In Maryland, 295, 304 In Carolina, 
305, 316. In Georgia, ib. 322.—and in Florida, ib. 
329. Their dominions in North America extend from the 


river St. Lawrence to the Miflifippi—with a philoſophical 


examination of the advantages and diſadvantages of a very 
wide and extenſive empire, 330, 332. Supply North 


America with domeſtic animals, 336. Enrich their North 


American, colonies with European grain, 337. Encourape, 


by conſiderable. premiums, the importation of naval ſtores 


from theſe colonies, which they formerly received from 
Sweden, 338, 340. Permit a. free importation of iron 
from North-America, which they purchaſed. (before this 
time) in Spain, Norway, and Sweden, at a conſidetable 


| * 341, 343. Encourage (though with little ſuc- 


the importation of wine and ſilk from Carolina, and 
their other ſettlements in North America, 344, 346. Cha- 


racter and views of their farſt | coloniſts in North America, 


347, 357. Preſent ſtate of population in their North 
American colonies, 358, 359. pineſs of their co- 
loniſts in thoſe provinces, 360. ature and real: utili- 
ty of the ſeveral governments eſtabliſned in them, 362— 
70. Nature of the current coin in theſe colonies, as well 
in ſpecies as in paper with the ſeveral purpoſes to which 


the paper currency is applied, 351, 372. The ill con- 
ſequences of an impolitic refiraint impoſed by the mo- 
cher country upon the induſtry and commerce of its Notth 


American colonies, 373, 377. State of their public debt 
at the concluſion of the peare in 1763, and the methods 


they uſed, at that time, to raiſe the national ſupplies par- 
ticularly in making the colonies bear their part in this pub- 


lic burden of the nation, ib. 379. Origin of the famp 


act, and the oppoſition it produced in the North American 
colonies, 380. New impoſts laid upon theſe colonies 
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(in lieu of the ſtamp a# which was repealed) excite uni- 
verſal clamour in the ſame; with an impartial review of 

their right to oppoſe the meaſures of the Engliſh admini- 
ſtration, 381, 386, Whether the right of appointing, 
proportioning, and raiſing the taxes, ſhould be veſted in 
the provincial afſemblies or the legiſlature of the mother 
country, 387. Whether they ſhould wiſh to extend their 
authority over the colonies beyond the preſent boun- 
dariez, 390. Their paſt favours to theſe colonies ought 
not to be forgotten in the preſent conteſt, 391, 393. 
Owe their national charaQer to their natural poſition, and 

their government to their national character, 419, Were 
the firſt people who diſcovered. the injuſtice of eccleſiaſtical 

; Power, the limits of regal authority, and the abuſes of the 
feudal government, ib. The excellent nature and prin- 
Ciples of their government not to be equalled — and the 
means by which the balance. of the three ſeveral branches 
of the conſtitution is preſerved, ib. 423. The era from 
which the ſucceſs and proſperity of tkeir maritime power 
waar dated—with ty ra pi upon the manner of 

ſupplying their navy in caſes of emergency, 469, 472. 
The . b which they preſerve 1 — — 
in Europe, ib. Eminent for their encoutagement of 


agriculture, 490, 491. Riſe of manufaQures amo 


them, 501. Sketch of the energy and boldneſs of thes 
language, 543. Famous for having produced ſome of 
the greateſt philoſophers ever known in the world, 550, 


3 . e ; 
Engliſh lands, See—Britiſh lands, _— | | 
Eſquimauzx, (inhabitants of - Labrador and Hudſon's Bay) their 

manners and cuſtoms deſcribed ; the time when, and the 

perſon by whom, their country was firſt diſcovered, v. iv, 

Sade 1096 <0; tk 22543 PETIT | 
3 their firſt ſettlement and trade in the Eaſt and Weſt 

Indies the , revolutions produced in ſeveral ſtates by it 
and the advantages of theſe reyolutions, v. i. p. 1, 2: This 

matter proved and exemplified in taking a ſurvey of the ſitua- 

tion of the—Phcnicians, 2. Carthaginians, 4. Grecians, ib. 
Lombards in v. vi. vii. viii. ix. cent. 8, 9. The Arabs, 

10, 11. The Saxons, 12, The inhabitants of Flanders 
and the Hanſe towns, 15. The Venetians; 16. The 
Spaniards under Ferdinand and Iſabella, 17. The French 
undet Lewis XI. 18. The Engliſh, 19. The Turks, 21. 
- —and the Portugueſe, 24. | | 1 


| Europeans, their connections and trade with the Chineſe, v. ii. 


p. 77, 82. Purchaſe tea at China, 259. Buy Porcelain 
| in 


IN N © XK -: 0 
in the ſame country, with an account of the different kinds 
of China, and which the moſt valuable, with an account f 
ſome attempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 85, 
94. Their trade with the Chineſe for filks, with a com- 

arative view of the ſilks manufactured in Europe and thoſe 
in India, ib. 98. Buy lacquered ware and paper in 
China, with an account of this varniſh, and the manner of 
uſing it, 99, 102. An abſtract view of the ſums they 
have expended in their trade with China, 105. Their 
future trade with this nation. very uncertain, and the jea- 
louſy of the Dutch at the commerce of other European na- 


tions with this people, 107, 108. The real utility of con- 
tinuing their India trade, examined—the objeQions to it, 


obviated—and an impartial view of its gradual ſucceſs, 


| 109, 118. Their ſucceſsful conqueſt and large eftabliſh- 


ments in India, prejudicial to their commerce, 119, 134. 
Cannot carry on their India trade without affociations and 


united companies, under the ſanction of government: but 
_ theſe companies ſhould not enjoy excluſive charters, which 


are injurious to trade, 135, 149. 


Europeans, ſhort view of their happy ſtate for ſome years ſub- 


ſequent to the peace of Utrecht and the revival of philo- 


ſophy, v. iii. p. 68, 70. Nature and value of their 


commerce in Barbary, 116. Their trade for ſlaves 
eatly encreaſed, 138. State of their ſettlements and 
T Qories on the coaſt of Africa, 143, 146. Their Afri- 


can trade wholly managed by monopolies, except that 


which is carried on by the Portugueſe, ib. Some proper 


directions for the ſeaſon and manner of making their voy- 


age to Africa, 148, AFG Their depraved taſte for negroe 
women examined and accounted for, 164. Manners, 
cuſtoms, and genius of the firſt European coloniſts and 
the preſent ſettlers in America — to which is ſubjoined 
an account of the diſeaſes to. which they are ſubje& on their 


firſt arrival in the Caribbee iſlands, and ſome ſeaſonable 
: promo againſt them, 191, 20t, What advantages 


ave accrued to their ſeveral reſpective ſtates from their 
ſettlements and commerce in the American iſlands, 202, 
203. and v. iv. p. 400—4o0t. General view of their ſtate 


before the diſcovery of America, v. iii. p. 241. Much 


indebted to the Dutch for the improvements and increaſe of 
commerce, population, and agriculture ſince that time, 


: 263 Comparative view of the different properties and effects 
1] 


lonies, 427, 428. 


> 


taxes among them and the inhabitants of the American co- 


Europeans, 


xliĩ 3 ͤö7·ö⁰ 1 3 * : 
Europeans, involved in great calamities by the general war for 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and endeavour to recover their 
loſſes, v. iv. p. 77. A review of the effects, produced by 
their connections with the Americans, on their—religion, 
398, 402. And government, comprehending a general 
account of the origin of government and the ſeveral forins 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral European fates, 403, 439. And 
policy, with its nature and uſe as managed by them, 440, 
452. On'their art of war, giving an account of its ſeveral 
improvements among them, 453, 462. And maritime 
affairs, with the ſtate of their navy at various times, 463, 
473. Their commerce, with its revolutions in ſeyeral pe- 
riods, with the nature and fatal conſequences of eommer- 
cial wars, ib. 488. Their agriculture, with its progreſs 
| 2 them, and the encouragement it has received from 
the Engliſh in n 497. Their manufactutes 
with their riſe and progreſs, ib. 507. Their population, 
and the cauſes which promote and retard it, 508, 521. 
Their taxes, with a view of their proper origin, uſe, and 
abuſe, 522, 531. Public credit, with the difference be- 
tween public and private credit, and the utility of loans, 
532, 537. State of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 538, 545. FPbiloſophy, with an account of the ages 
in which it flouriſhed, declined, and revived in Europe, 
8 555. And morals, ſhewing their different ſtate in 
* Europe, and connection with good government, ih. 566. 
Euftatia, (Ct.) ſhort account of its ſeveral revolutions, . and 
© final fubmiſſion to the Dutch, to whom it is now fubjeR, v. 
- ti, p. 244, 245. Preſent ſtate of its produce, r. | 
and trade, ib. The advantages Which it 'detives from its 
dommerce wich the French colonies in tines of hoftilities 
between the Engliſh and French, 250, 251,” 8 
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ki . 
Ne ee into. a ſettlement in, 1562 by th 
With 1 3 account. of the m—_ ay theſe f 
5 v. 15 p. A, 3. ON extent, at that time, ib. 
hy: it lay neg ee. by the Spaniards, who. had paſ- 
di "the F 


efore it was diſcovered b French, 4 Its ſky 
24 0 ſoil, fruitful- climate, temperate, "ib. 
. Manners. of the ſay; - found. here by the French —the 
" charatier and ill conduct of che fir F — coloniſtz—and 
che nature and cauſe of the. civil difſentions and theolo 
| diſputes which. 3 at that time in France, 5. Diſ⸗ 
tes between the French and Spaniards and the cruelties 
they produced, ib. 6. Its former and preſent boundaries, 
323. Becomes a Spaniſh ſettlement in 1565, 323. Emi- 
nent for producing the beſt. ſaſfaftas in all che continent of 
America, with a deſeription of this. medicinal tree and its 
F a ch Its Fr, * under oe Ron, of the 
aniards, who (in 1763) cede it to the 5 
Its limits, enlarged. by the addition of part of 5 
. which has been ceded to the Englith—wha have divided 
this colony into two diſtin& provinces, known by. 
names of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 32. 7 5 
e 50 riculture i ka 2 7 T e = in ; 


b 08 = A prop poſa e e 
this Oe. 1 — : 285 111 
Formſa (an in the. lebe extent and man- 
1 175 f "nin, x * i. v2 1 1 Its . ce Kate 


(10 peas * 1 irt cg 


1 P. 4 8 8 "Owes its, preſent importance d la 
e 15 may. bes the founder of this | 5 


went-=wich A . man's character, and the i - | 


this illand to its preſent; proſ- 


_ +; methods: of whit Ia | 
rity;/ib,-4.68;, 46 Wha hat methods have been purſued for 
5 > 1mproyement - ace . 529. Preſent ſtate of its 


7 ricularh in the ſucceſsful culture of cof- 
"2d e 2 Pare * „„ 
na, 1 - Deſcription of its climate and 


ee importance en the Fe 
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Its Ganger in caſe of an invaſion, 333. The neceſſity for 
- fortifying this iſland and Ponccher f. which mutually de- 
pend upon each other for fafety—it'the French wiſh to ſe- 

cure to n * ſhare the trade of India, $34» 


A der "Rate under Lewis x. v. i. p. 18. Antient re- 


volutions of commerce ue her Le fd ny Yonge in the 


cy Chatlemagne 


Their ge to 
Indies, 115 A 2 5 y formed [ke ng hem in 


1 im for making 4 confidera le ſettlement at frar, 


ich they after wards telitquiſhed, 413, 417. Eſtabliſh- 


| ene ef (Lute Ku India 'eotnpatly in 1864, and wk heli 


leges, Aus. Zutat made the center of their company's trade, 


420. Their attack upon che iflands of Ceylon and Se. 
Thomas, and origin of their „ t 


N 6 inchina, Aich a 


43h. 'Their ſertlement ut Fm? 436. Unfucceſsful d 


inſt Ton quin, Wa Turn theft attention towards 
of the police, euſtoms, and trade 
in that place, 444, 449, "Phett 1 lofs and recovery of Pon- 


_ dicherry, Which became their chief ſertlements in India, 
6 $50, 452. Decline of their 1 abuſe, 453. 


ſucceſs of heir India s under the . 


' Aration of ihe the of. te Bourdonnais, particularly at 


_ Pondicherry, the 


of Franc and Chander rnagore, 6 5 
470. Their views to "Utabliſh their p hep ens Fax 


and their ſucteſs under the condutt of api, 4 487, 2 


State of their commerce and power in 


| 1 496. "Engage in wars with the Eng iſh, he” joſh 


ents—With a view of their: erroneous con- 


N ft difiniffin . "rom their ſetvice, 397. Ac- 


count” of. Gener: conduct at the raking of Pondi- 


” cherry the Lag and the condemnation which Was 
5 aſſed upon Hi , $00, 501. © Their misfortunes, and the 


* % 


Fr. of their commerce” at Bengal, ib. 
tlemients and territories on the coaft of 


1” cauſes o them, 502, 503. Endeavour to re- eſta- 
ty their. affairs in India, but icceſofal, ib. $18. Their 
ent ftate on the "coaſt of Malabar, and 8 G advan- 


Their ſet- 
oromandel, 52 5. 


K rae s of their trade, 549, $22. The OY wretched 


5 e Pondichetry, and reafons for rebuilding it 


capture and ' depopulation by the Engliſh, 526, 


2 528. Their adyantageous firuntion in the iſe bo Friice, 


and the various plans for imp + Fig] it, 3 in the 
cCuſfture of coffee, and the 1 | * 29, 832. 
Reaſons why they ſhould fortify+ the rance and 


1 aa 


if they viky have any ſhare in the * | 
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of India, IK) 4. Bein diibs/Eſtabliſtied iu „ 
vl xo ed | 0 K | 2 


has 5 n 
5 Wale Foun of the 50 port een 
0 holy that which is directed by Count Lauragals, V. il. p. 9 2 
93, 94. Nature and valu of _ filks, 96 Annual te- 


- turtts of their "trade t6 C 2 * of beit Aa- 
nual exportation of "money to 1 116, Attempt 10 make 


ſettlements! _ at bie- Manche, Rio Grande, Para 
aid the iffand of gan; and the teaſons why they were | 
not oe ide 
Freneb, origin of thelt ſettleméntz; ha er Wich hs 
Engliſh, on the ES iflarids; nin deſtroy the 
Caribs, y \ tt yr 7 Rife of 7 et bur e St. Bun- | 
* with the ch. matter of the Buccaneers who firft peopled = 
is iſland; 1b. 31. Short ſtate of their affaits under Lewis 
XIV. and the difficulties brou 18 them by the war 
for | the Spaniſh” ſucteffion, .. Engaged in a war 
0 yo = "Engiih in 1 m4 ack EI 7 15 of 
. Chapelle and t c ug up 2 
formidable army, and A lar 1 7. a e con- 
- Quſibn of chat peace, 78, 78. Their improvements in 
their colovies Excite the Takes 5 of the Englith, and are 
the cauſe'6f the War in 17 —1 * [LR _ time) 


they are vieortous, Br. of theit 2 
ter, ib. Their F 8 in Ee tlie mofelyes with 
© Germati faite, 82. Are unfuccelsful in 5 ; and 
- vanquiſhed in North America, Able, a and 1 
with an accotint of the K 8 of 
many of their colonies, ' Foo at i We on- 


_ claſion of the peuce, in 7763, wich the 121 75 the ce(- 
ſions made by each nation at that ume, 103, Com mpetitors 
8 ngliſß — e of Leghorn for the trade of Al- 
Ywroſ: of the trade of Tunis, 117. 
ature 4A es > cad and fs 14t, 145. 
Mere humane tliän . — S in treating theit flaves 
in America, and” the le conſecquences of it, 1 6. 


Make an attack upon the Dutch” . 7 at Curallou, 


a aud are with dilgrace, 5 ir -firſt 
ande Aube Hh! 1 5 mw 


Y dee += the ſtate Lo the wr ge on 
there, 290, 2 + General ſtate of their trade under 
| the adffinfftrafton 2 . * conſequen- 
11 des, of encohräging monopo 60 . Ps n- 
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and ve; up St. Chriſtopher's. to the iſn at the 
9 ey 300. State = the Log their, — 
Guiana, and the reaſons why it has not attained to any 
N . 1 5 of . 1% 321. Rey olutions and 
ate of their colony at St. Lucia, which was ſecured to 
. chem, in 1763, by Ne [\Engliſh—the improvements they 
_. have ſince made in i it—and the meaſures. they have pur- 
ſued . its ſafety. and proſperity, 322, 332. Expel the 
©*Caribs fi from Martinico, and ſettle Om it, ib. State of 
wb their colony at Martinico, 337» 3 5; Origin and flow 
Progreſs of their ſettlement at Guadalupe—it various re- 
. Yolutions under the Freed, and Engliſſ and the time of 
* greatelt rolperity, . 35 N civil, and 
conupercial ar 75 their, (5 — At Domingo—their 
- diſputes with the _ Spaniſh coloniſts. Dog divide this ſet- 
tlement with the: French, about the boundaries of their 
teſpectivs territories—and. the: beſt method for ſettling theſe 
- di pu utes, 372, 423. Their mode of granting lands to the 
.- proprietors of , nowly-eſtabliſhed . colonies—the reſtraint of 
. their, "Agrarian e their impoſition of ſabours on 
their American, vaſſaly—impartially. « examined, 424, 425. 
Their _hegro-tax, and other taxes in their American ſet- 
 tlements, proved. be umjuſt, and cruel to the coloniſts, 
. ad njurious 1 By: nag country, 4265 433. The pre- 
ith, ur; et of. in rnberitance, in their colonies, . ought 10 


* 44449» 


ed, Annual value of the imports 
117 os 22 "their A Wb ich 2 22 and an ten into 


mn policy and right, of c« Fompy Hing their colonies to deliver 


A to er * onſy, 452, 454 
1 5 e, riſe and ſucceſs of. cheir ſu lantations i in Ame- 
WW eir competition with Ear. over the Eng- 


if in this branch of. 8 40 Their conqueſt. of 
the f Mane of Tobago their u 8 f cultivating this ſet- 
dlewent-and cel . = it. 7 . were con- 
N in the poſſeſ ap of ihr ee ce le eace in 1763, 
„581. Cede to hy t Granada, 
n_account. of its . 5 34. g of their colony 

5 incent 85 hen t they ced 5 it to the Engliſh, and 
ue 55 ſhips ſuſtained by 20 French . -who con- 
e in it d the 5 ffion 9424 offeſſed. of the 
2 | Fn d en very 


7 oY 


4440 


bas only 
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only an equilibrium can be reſtäbliſhed jn the eite of 
the ſeas ; with a ſhort view 8f'thelt Hatüral a dyviithge 

extending their trade, and beccmingea valuable RE 

ſtate, 866, 567 [Their numersss AN fielen — 

all times to ſupply their na Wick men, 36 55 

ignorante of navigation, iw. T Eero aa CER policy In 

Preferting à ſtandis AY te A powerful Ward "the 
2:Teign' of Lewis X ib. 550, The only ration which 

dan interrupt the Engliſh ein "the uhiverfal ' dominion” of 
7:2the 3 che means by. dich this Fan: be” Affeffed, 

571, 59 gig enn tg er en e Ms ee 

French neglected ofor a * time to! nn Fetlebnc 

in America, with the cauſes of tig heglect, U I. 

1 firſt (expeditions into North. 8 
of Florida character of the firſt navigators "Nrth 
America- Land miiſeries ſuſtained d be" firſt Solis" in Plo- 
oN from the Spaniards, 2, 601 Their gtſt expedition into 
of «| Cubes and the ambrage at $624) the Spatifar and 
Portugueſe, 8, 9. Imprudehtip embreil 1 * 

Wars of the ſavages of Dundu dg 12. Inſtitute u- 

63 cluſive company, Nicks . leges, for-.c cif 
on the fut tade in Canada! 2 5 221 conſeq! 15 
this inſtitution, ib. 43. Sport Aceodtt of 1 11 * 
5 mis cen from 2643 to the peuce of Ry [wick 1. . 
„Their conneftions/ with then Indtans oft nated frout the fur 

„ trade wich an accurate deſctiption''s the atfimals' Which 

- ſupply bi them with furs, 5% 66;% is hne places! and man- 

ba trade has been carried on, and the” . 

-:o which:'the:Eny Zim made to it on their ſettlemnent 


Tork, ibo nA. Compelled tò cede to the e Be | 


ud Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia Alch t e probable 


10 can ſes of this decline of their | power at the latter end f the 


e n e ib. 56. Feöple and fortify Cape! Breton, 
---aid eftabliſh conſiderable: Cons particulatly 1 for-eod, 
78, 84.:Theirfettlement at the iſland of St/ & Joins and the ad- 
voantages of it tothe eoloiſte, 88, 85 Their fir" diſcbdery 
dee e and a Mew of — country watgred 
=, its: 0 
+\ Cede/thig country: to the Spanlards, with an examination 
1 0 — — ib! tael State of their colony in 
1 Canada; and what advantages: they -might have detfved 
deen e and ein enen, Which prevented this from 2 
= Iyi : Lofe” Cape- Breton, 143. 1 47. 


my with all. Canada, 154, 460. Cede to E nd Nova 


Scotia, which had been a long time ſubject to them, 217, 
. Nature of their 3 with its ſeveral changes 


explained 


they ſettle and call it Loufſiana, Ab. 11 7. | 
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to 5237 429 Former and preſent. fiate of the fine 
e ettres amang them, 54 1, 543. 
We, gegount of that Which was Jada i in 
aking..a conſiderable ſettlement at Madagattar, 
Ttery "aquiſhod, y. W ödp. 413 eſ- 
— * 64. for trading tothe Kaſt Indies, 
e 0 it, 418. 1 ay 
gau "oy 4 5. - Enjoys Tce and temporary 
1 f Nas. from Lawis ſyfien of politica: — en 
8 urity, 458, 463. Minifterial influence very 
"prevalent in the POO. of its affairs, and -Prejudicial 
E intereſt, 553, 505, A ſaheme to leſſen this influence 


nm, 


romote its Os Sage dene. aud intereſt, with 
ucceſs, 5, Rigs af this eatpany and dividends 

0 cheir ſhares from p ag to, 1764, $075 50g "Altiſted by 
. the miniſtry. in;confideration.of the excluſive ſale of tobacco 


.» £anted to the latter, with a brief hiſtory of chis trade for 
bee Preceding the event, 0. 2 oy phe 
COIN gent Dan the trade of individuals, 91 
Con pr re x the-capital wic 


. a mong the 

„ proprietors, to 
10 8595 1 5 — wig ar? with the aro. the com- 
15 $7 £3 | . eng 117 | 12 

17 Ve. hy L [ under . 
5 ho x & pil & boli 6; 
Hcented Hom gt ingen ——— 

et: he nature Ker the . . chefs Hance, 


* lands in new. golonies, end the. Kaokre - 
led upon Mayes, 424. 429. he :injudicious 

15 * taxes levied in ſom, 456; 49359 Kaos of 
the Wt: eſtabliſhed: here, impartially ned, 
2. 48 ing lug kan of ao equal-divifion/of lands 
b e te be..abbliſhedy 420, 441. 
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Fi INDEX! 
Partoguele, to whom it has been ſubject ever ſince, ib 
134. Its preſent low and depreſſed — with reaſons to 
9 it Mer never recover 1 forwen e 2 4 5 


„ — 


de rea for its . A v. i Mach e 
8 by the Dutch hd form a alete bete, whth an 
account of their motives for it, I "Number of the Eu- 
ropenns © faid to be feſident in 'Y 193. Value, of this 
© ſertlement to the Dutch, and its roduce, 1 94. Much 
1 to invaſion,” 244, 245, What advantages the 

ith might derive. from the conqueſt of this Place, ib. 

8 nature, princip 70 and end of 4 moſt happy 
| eſtabliſhment deſcribed: in n viewr, v. iv. p. 403, 

* * "Sketch" of the e on and nature of thoſe 

re Which have Introduced and eftabliſhed the pre- 

- ſont tft ein of 1 4 in Euro e—with a mort view of the 
E we LA the + Hebrems, Greeks, Romans, 
Seythianb, Ru fy „ Swedes „ Germans; Engliſh, 
Bon hb, Spe Matz "and other "European nations, 
by tos 1 2 re y modelled in e ib. 

iviſion into on a 5 

its — firſt e into a colony by 


in 1651, who maſſacred the natives Were is 
ESE e 5 
ti Is airs od , on, » 4 

""Qeded d 9 5 ; and, ee t "the 86k 4 
17 che conduct of the . roptietors, and 


"T7 Le which followed in oj; of i it, 8. 
The $4 improvements Which have taken deer ht 


Ry L in che population 25 1 Eero the e the 

"4 {advanitag es it from the 

Sasa, "id, 1 tea 727285 47 55 N * 
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1-N DEX. A 
riches of India but afterwards reſign their maritime com- 
merce to the Genoeſe, v. 7. p. 11. 

Grenada new, its government detached from that of peru 
wih an account-of its extent, population, civil government, 
und manners of the natives, V. ii. p. 346, r 
Guadalupe, ori in of this colony, 18 ps which - 
the Prenchexpericticed" on their” firſt . in 1 ſettling 
Thete, V. M. p. ae of. ie f. 388. Its ſucceſs impeded at firſt — 
. the ace, Which was unfavourable: and 
its 4 at t ip ne when Was taken by the Engliſh, 
3350 360: hen in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
— with an account of its population, culture and wealth, 
8 366. Is reſtoted to the French who enjoys a free 
- and; er ted trade with the mother country, and 
e independen ent of Martini o, to which it had been hi- 
AP Fn 4b: 369. le preſent ſtate of defence in their 
hands, ib. 3 n 
Cuatimale, in its Nauen and/fubjeRtion to the Spaniards, v. l. 
1 Its extent, produce,” and government, 248. Eini- 
1 | nent for pr roducing the beſt ſpecies of Indigo in all Ameri- 
. 2 much expoſed to invaſion, and the beſt 
for removing this inconvenience, ib. 25. 
c e dextent, climate: productions, and commerce 
d EY ſettlements at Surinam, Berbice, and 'Efſequebe 
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al HTK "IST by Otonooko7/ on the ſouth; by the 
. Amen n the” weft; by Rio-Negro, 30. 

ners bed found i 1 it by-the Spaniards, on their 


dee 90, ib. zo. Niſe and eſtabliſhment of 
Peach de Ms at Cayenne in this country in xvii. cent. 
andla of its air ſoil; navigation, and produce ; 
"be ptovements' which may be made in "it, 303» 
Dinas eren 'of e Wisler #ith en eilquity bps is, 
fthe blackneſs of negroes, and the anatomical diſ- 
e#1 tide upon this ſubject, v. ili. p. 118, 120. Soil 
2 nattifal pro > ew 4H, 123. Government, po polity, | 
2 and manners of the people upon the e 
ib. "th Lt tient trade, Particularly for en 1 be 
Pe f Bam bück 734. e Its new commetee of 
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a Hombroeck eminent fot his 
to his country at the fiege and cong * od 1 2 5 by the 
Chineſe, who . gs to to 1 
with his countrymen. D 5 TecalleQed 
aud | cloſely imitated log, v. i. p- 
153. 100 3 4 


Hayti, manners, and nope oF 75 natives. 44 his Fung), 
_ afterwards. called rn Ot ce ga the, encoutagement 
at irſt experienced in, bus, v. ii., f. ee 
 enlamities they afterwards. ſuſtained, fromthe. lo) 
lumbus, contrary to his own — 163. bake 82 
Helena (dt.) diſcovered in 29g 2 2 0 e 
mo ſettlement upon ĩt, v. i. pr. 366 | 
_ the Datch who were | the 
the preſent maſters of it: with ra its climate, 
population W e, ih. 30. "Mr gr tit 2 — _ 
Hiſtory, parallel of antient and .madern 
„An account of its e 
Batte who gaye the name 
were highly ene by J 
ze to dhe 
n chat me, 138. 2 —— the 
the Normans, 139. Sud mits to h 
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zt, ib, les ſucgefafel oppelitian 10 che pow rand. tyran 
* of Wie d e hon ed ne eam. 
merce to India, 142. 
Hollander: particularly. celebrated. for their 
8 5 3 
« Me: Their rſt Koyage :tÞ I ja ade te com 
| andthe, Malueces, CTY a 2 
- .EGobliſhent of their India e, 60 
. a\medel to;all ſocgaeding ſocieties 


Build factories in Java, and form Seve of the with 4 
of Bengal, under the adminiſtration of Admiral Warwick, 
hene, they conſider as the founder of their commerce and 


power 
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power, in the Eaft, 147. The origin and ſucceſs of their 
wars with the Portugueſe, ib. 151. Form a ſettlement at 
1 ormoſa, from which they were afterwards expelled by the 


Oninsſe; ib. 154. Theit” trade to Japan; and the rincipal 
0 katie of is, andiche reſtrictions eh preſent ane 


it ke yy ib. 1590" For fürcher accoudt'of” this Peo- 
Bagh 4; it nl Sim 


2 bai: 5 a L 


Mong, ſuppoſed to be divided into — de nature 
"of thely habitations or huts; "which" they never enter except 
"in, © rainy ſeaſon, v. i. . gt; Employtent in the ma- 

of euttle, ib, Very pacific ' among each other: 
ee to cuſtoms and uſages, which ſupply the place 

of policy and govetnment among them, id.” 2 

ele che attempts of Van Richeck to feine u 
Dust ; and obliged him to'' purchaſe the land he witited 

79] bade he Dutch) at the Cape of Good Hope, 

Soil of their country ſandy aud Lee only ar inter- 
1 193. "Remarkable for e ptediſection in fave of 
their own county and ufual mode of He, [ : 
Bay, its extent and Ulinate, v. iv. 5. 189. 

0 frequent and dangerous ſorts, 189. "Sat ir of a 

a Fa phænomencd of the fun which never riſes'nof Mis, 

In all the equntries adjacent to this bay, without formin 

great cone ef light, which ff followed by à ſplendid * 

Horeale 3 althaugb à bright cy is ſeldom ſeen here; to 

ich is“ Tubjomed the fl angular effect of che ekeeſſtve Gold 

% 1. | tupniſ oy oye auimalt which are naturally btewn or 
- pore. : whits in inter! Ib. Ite weather very” much af- 

oF lip -the new and fün meotiniche cauſes df whith'are | 

or en Ins sil. Eetkswe ban acreepen — | 

Aren, rr or zmatblez and da fubtance” reſern 

bak "have. been?  diſdovered here, ib. Phy 

— con * 3 natives their thatihers, euſtoms, and the 

1 Aiſor 5 Whieh th ey are fubleck. 191, 193. — Ges 
in 1619, and by when Comy f hetween 

* Baz th © und Frenen r e e. trade of "this: 

"ih ch was Tertled / at [the ptace” of Utrecht: When is 

lace” was -6ded to Giear Britain, and hat continued ſub- 

5 to ehe Fngkm eve finee, 85 Value of due fur 
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brad, | the manner of 3 on, 195. 'Philsſo- 
"1 ſond for die x paſſage to the Paſt 
> Indies. lies rhrought that part of it, "which is alle Nei. 
e gy * 923975979 a1 3 Jarre 2 
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Jamaica, its Entente, climate, and. tine of: its. 

by Columbus, and the behaviour of the 1 ie to en 

v. iii. p. 491, 492. Mhen fprmed into a ſeulement by the 

Spaniards, 493. Attacked and taken by the Engliſh,” who 
| ſettled here in 1655—charaRer'of the firſt-Englit coloniſts 
| ch of the firſt; adminiſtration; of their firſt e ib. 
3 Provided (in 1682) with an excellent code of laws 
; nn. provided for the defence of the illand. the encreaſe 
of population, and the improvement of dagricultute, 495 
8 . — . Wl the: —.— 1 it has Sate al with 


Ty dende - with A”. particular 2 —.— = theſe a nec 
501, 27 Preſent (nag . op — ——— — 
4 may gill; | 
4 treis by a dreadful — —.—.— oh — — consgious 
. ; We a andy aka ſoon. MT 5 L's $4 *. — of 


# py 8 of — any a the” 165 cited 2 9 — 
| Daves were deſtroyed or; obliged/to fly. into the gods and 

other inacceſſible places, 514,16. The dangers it bas to 

apprehend from this republic of 3 negross in the 

| -' neighbourhood of this colony, ib -Its. 1 con- 
venient, for „making war upon 4 * San but inconve- 
nient for; navigation, 821, 522. Reaſons,: mhyr this iſland 
_ Thould have, in | Prop rtjons a r. number of, white peo- 
ble chan the other fetten e Wees excepted) ſubject 

*"20-rhe-Bririſh empire, 548. 

Japaneſe their empire; fpunde 


8 : moſt-hergj 9 aa Received 
gueſe with the. — Y 3 
pe — country — and SY 3 fertile; 
er -abounds- with mines of gold, ſilver, and cop „1719. 
ei melancholy ſtate and confuſion under Gran 
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FFP 5 
of Tuycoſoma, who eſtabliſhed deſpotiſim by fangulhary 
laws, 194, 156. The effects of Ghritianit) (aseduecd 
among them by the Portugueſe) and the brayery it inſpired 
them with, 156. Admit no ſtrangers, except the Chineſe 
and Hollanders, to trade with them: and thefe are only un- 
der certa in reſtrictions, 168. Forbidden on pain of death, 
to leave their country, and tlie inhuman policy of this edict, 
159. Refuſe to admit the Engliſh into their ports, and the 
reno tee nen HAj NL 09 778710 , gs 


Java, its natives trace their origin from the Chineſe, though 
different from them in religion and manners, v. i. p. 188, 
195. The eſtabliſhed and national religion is a fuperſtitious 
ſpecies of Mohammediſm, ib. State of its government when 
che Dutch arrived among them, 197. Depraved manners of 
- the iohabithace/ddinewes, ib.” View of the conduct of the 
Portugueſe in this iſtand, whilſt it was ſubject to them, 198. 
Reflections on the behaviour of the Dutch, who SIA AN | 
the Portugueſe—the mode of government they introduced— 
and the manner of carrying on their trade, ib. 200. All its 
produce is carried to Batavia, the capital and the center of 
all che Dutch ſettlements in India, 205. An account of a 


ſingular cuſtom among the natives, immediately after mar- 


 riage, 263.— The proportion of gold to flyer, in this Hand, 
_ conſidered, v. ii. p. 530. Vb 


Jews, their total expulſion from Spain, in 1611, produced 2 


 - viſible. decay and. decreaſe of power in the Spaniſh empire, 


9 V. ii. „430. . 


India, the manner in which trade was carried on here, before the 
conqueſts of the Portugueſe, v. i. p. 58. The advantages, 
which the Europeans derive from the trade with this coun- 
try, examined in a eee e on the bene · 
fits of commerce to ſociety in general —objections to the In- 
dia trade examined and obviated—and a review of the pro- 
greſs and teſult of this trade, v. ii. p. 19999. 
Indian ocean, its ſeveral. boundaries and diviſions deſcribed, . 
v. L p. 2, 28. The ſingular effects of the diy and rainy 
monſoons upon it, 30, 11 . 
Indigo, a deſcription of the nature and cultivation of this 
plant — the regular proceſs of preparing it for uſe - and the 
various uſes to Which it is applied, v. ii. p. 215, 218. 
Indoflan;' the proper boundaries of the country known by this 
name, v. i. p. 28. Its natural hiſtory, particularly the 
cauſe of its different ſeaſons which ate produced by a ridge 
of mountains running from north to ſouth, 29, 30. | Sci- 
ence and arts introduced here in the earlieſt periods of time, 
31. Suppoſed to have been peopled in the firſt age of the 


world, 


15 


bi ZI.4N.0D6.1X, 
Ren OY from the nature of its i6limate; air, and ſoil, ib. 
The religious and ſuperſtitious character of the natives 
deſcribed, 32, 33: An inviolable ſecrecy obſerved; in 
reſpect of abliſhed religion of the country, and ex- 
emplified in a. very fin 


r inſtance, - 34. 35. Difference 
of opinion in points 914 


more Leer among the 
Indians than Europeans ben, 26. Laws of government _ 
cuſtoms conſtitute a part the national. 5. een of r 
ib. Brama is revered in this country as the founder &ts 
civil and religious policy, ib. Diviſion of the inhabitants 
into tribes ha caſtes, ** the diſadvantages of this dĩviſion 
to ſociety, e nation divided into four claſſes the 
Bramins, 4 military, the huſbandmen, and mechanics: 
and their ſubdiviſions, with à ſeparate account of each 
claſs, ib. 41. Character and cuſtoms of the Fakir, a ſu- 
perſtitious race of monks among the Indians, who exceed 
all the Europeans in auſterities, ib. A ſketch of their my- 
| 90 | 4 8005 N contained in the MO 
is a ſummaty of their religious principles, 42. e nie 
Roll progreſs of the doctrine of the 8 of ſouls 
2 TY Indians, 43. When the ſciences became ne- 
glected, and mechanics were almoſt unknown here, 47. 
hort deſeription of their pagodas in this eountry, ib. 43. 
Some account of the Mohammedan Arabs found here b 
the nn gueſe on their arrival; with its diviſion at that 
time, 5 1. Ja. Sketch of its revolutions under the Mace - 
Dm N drocotus, and the Arabs, 474. Under. the 
Patans and 'Tamerlane, 475+ 476. Under Babar and the 
Mogul Tartars, ib. 485 melancholy ſtate and confu- 
. on, when ſubdued Kul Kan, 486, 487. Its ſtate at 


— 


the time when the French firſt appeared and made conqueſts 


in this country, and the condudt of Dupleix upon this occa- 
ſion, ib. 489. Civil and political ſlavery prevail here, and 
the reaſons, v. ii, p. 122. State of the e i this 
country, 12 f, 126. 

754. nature and value of the trade earcigh on at this port 
(fituate in the jen gulph) between the Europeans: t and 
Arabians, v. i. p. 298. 

Fobn, St. Hand ON its ſituation and extent in the gulph of $t. 

: | Lawrence, 1 „85. Its-climate, foil, and'ftate in which 
it was ny — the French on their firſt ſertling in this iſland, 
86. Its population and employment of the bien in 

agriculture. and the cod fiſhery, ib. 87. 

nah, its flouriſhing ſtate in the fifteenth cent. ſuperior. to al 
| other e e nations, v. i. p. 17. The revival of the 

„ arts and | belles lettres in it, 22, ene ac- 

count 


Kouli Nan, ſhort account of his n into „ r 


IN D Ex. 
count 'of che fill manufe@ures eſtabliſhed in this connrry, 
Wich their value, v. B. p. 95. The period and means 
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"conqueſt of this: country, v. i. p. 486. The plunder he made 
in India, und the ineftimable treaſures contained i in * 
lies, . f. p. 117. 0 Fun 
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| Ladrones or Marianne and: thele” bil x diſcovery by Magel- 


bv v. il. P. 23 ©T heir 1 extent, climate, foi, po- 
LIK 4 to the Spaniards; 240. 


7885 — his conduct at Pondicherry, and eondlenitation 


by: the French, with his real character, bow tia Hun, 


ed, v. if. p. 500, 50 
e the (a p done tic * rr to Peru) a natutul 
zen of th animal, and its uſe, v. I. p. 
me 312. Pigerent ſpecies of t, porticular the yuanaco, 
"SP <p brane ave in vin” attempt, to propagate 
in | 


utope, 


— ery the firſt of whe liſh; employed by che Eaſt India 
company in 1601 to to India for the ſole purpoſe of efta- 
ding commerce wi ths natives=his arrival and honour- 
able reception at Achem—is hoſpitably received afterwards 
at Bantam—and returns to Europe with A raluable cargo of 
ſpices and pepper, v. i. p. 261, 262. 

Lewis XIV. etch of his chatacter, Andie and defire' of 
conqueſt, v. i. p. 451. Meets with a formidable opponent 
in the prince of Orange Is deprived, for a time, of Pondi- 

hich is reſtored at the peace of Ryſwick, ib.” The 

8 <4 of his commerce in India and Europe in the latter 

part of his teigu, 453, 457. Short account of the ſtate of 

the French in his reign, 7. Ui. p. 86, 67. Aud v. iv. p. 
45,4 1 | : 

* — and poiſonous Inden of this plant che man- 
" mer in which the Indians extract the poiſon—and à philoſo- 


hical enqu wes 5 into the cauſes which produce inſtantanedus 
ith by Poiſbned arrows, v. If. 21 


Line (the ph of Peru) its foundations, v. i. p. 328. De- 
ſtroyed eleven times * earthquakes, which have given 
Ke... 3 arts in this city, ib. 329. Super- 


ſtitious 


bil _ IxyNaDGEMXy 


ſtitious and effeminate manners of its; inhabitants, -ib.—335. 
„ and e realue. u its commenaal. tranſactions, 
ocke, an impartial examination of the code of lawd,: -which. he 
—_— for the colony of Carolina—the regard he has ſhewed 
therein to religious toleration and the reſtrictions he has laid 
on civil liberty—and the (conſequences it produced in that 
colony, v. iv. p. 306309. dg orf, „A u 
Lag wood, the nature of the tree which, roduces i it, v. WP. 
523. Deſcription of the principal uſes to which it is op" | 
Plied, ib. Grows i in dry, barren — and . * the 
rocks —and is found in moſt provinces of the Brazils, 
ib. Manner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 
by the court of 1 and the number of ſhips I 
in it, ib. 2 
Lombards, ſome account of "we and Fn attention to com- 
merce, and the methods by which they * agents for 
all the: aten paris: of Eee in the fif teenth cent. v. i. 


P. 1 
Long I, ind, bs Gent amd ſhort account of the ſtate * its =. 
tivation, v. iv. p. 253. 5 
Luuiſbourg: deſcription - this — its harbour,, IPA 
and inhabitants, v. iv. p. 80, 8 1. 
Louifiana, the country Which is watered by the Mi 
ſo named by the yt 6 who form a jar 
with an account of its ſoil, v. iv. p. 91, 93: Its — 4 
| by an incorporated company, which was inſtituted 
al the particular requeſt of Law——with a deſeription * ho 
| ſucceſsful ſtate of this company for. a ſhort. time, and its 
future decline and final, diſſolution, ib.,97,. Its — | 
_ diviſion into two provinces, climate and fertility, 98, 100. 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
ſettlements here, 101. Manners, population, deſpotic 
: government, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
other and the French, 103, 106. Its preſent tranquil ſtate, 
with the nature, ſucceſs, and. advantages of the . 
and colonies eſtabliſhed, in it by oy French, 10%, 113, - 
9 — of its annual exports, 114. Its proſperity — 2 
a oft an injudicious allotment of lands to every. one .indiſcri- 
8 ib. The diſadwantages which this colony has 
8 from negleQing the culture; 6 tobacco; which 
was propoſed.” * Py. but laid afide on his dig 75 55 
Its foreſts. abound- With. br trees, and. are favoutab 


ww 


F «alli 416. Reaſens to it. capable = 4 Goldin | 
| * ok indigo. me; fg or. olive trees. and 1 ng ; 
_ ford ling & comms if | which, ad- 
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vantages have been negleQed by the French, ib. 117. 
Ceded to the Spaniards, without 'any juſt right to make 
this ceſſion: wh reaſons to deſpair that this colony can 
attain any great degree of proſperity in the hands of the Spa- 
niards, 117, 120. RO | W 
Lucay's Iſtaudi, See Bahama iſlandddsz . 
Lucia, (St.) Ce many revolutions in its government, be- 
ing ng, ubject to the Englith and French, v. iii. p. 
322, 324. Ceded in 1763, to the French, who have en- 
Joyed an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it ſince that time, ib. Its 
ſoil, air, produce, extent, and population, 325, 329. Its 
preſent ſtate of defence and ſecurity, 330, 332. , 
' Lutheraniſm, produced great changes in the religious ſenti- 
ments of the Europeans, and was the cauſe of many religious 
ſects, v. iv. p. 259 | ß 
Lynx, deſcription of this animal, which is carnivorous and miſ- 
chievous, v. iv. p. 55. Hunted chiefly for its ſkin, 56. 
The beſt ſpecies of it is found in the coldeſt climates, where 
its fur is the moſt valuable, ii 8 
Madagaſcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious ſtate of 
1 — and its inhabitants, v. i. 5 41 yy 7. Viſited 
by the Portugueſe, Dutch, and Eng iſh, who afterwards 
deſpiſed it, 15. The French inſtitute an incorporated 
trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
which is unſucceſsful in making ſettlements upon the 
iſland, 418. a | 3 
Madeira (Iſlands) when, and by whom diſcovered, V. i. p. 26. 
Madyaſs, the riſe and progreſs of this colony, v. i. p. 340. 
The articles and ſucceſs of its trade, and the inèaus by 
which it is become the center of all the Engliſh tranſactions 
on the coaſt of Coromandel and the moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ment in India, 341, 34242. N 
Madura, ſtate of this Dutch ſettlement in the iſland of Java, 
and the oppreſſions and fraud to which it is obliged to ſub- 
M ES REARED 
Magdalena, fn Hiſcove of this great river in South America, 
V. ii. p. 364. Riſe and origin of the Spaniſli ſettlements be- 
tween this river and Oronooko'; together with their produce 
and commerce, particularly in the article of cocoa, which is 
far ſuperior to the cocoa grown in any other part of Ame- . 


Vo. IV. : 8 f Magel. 
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Magellan, Straits of, when, firſt diſcovered, y. ii. p. 345. Their 
extent, ib. Continued, for a long time after their diſcove- 

ry, to be the only paſſage into the South Sea, ib. 346. _ 

Malabar "the ſertlement and trade of the Dutch in this coun- 
try, with the value of its produce to this people, v. i. p. 188. 


Its extent, with an accoun of the Maldives, that are adja- 
cent to this coaſt, 312s 313. Its exports conſiſt only of 
' cowries, fiſh, and kayar, with a bis e of 4 of 

them, 314. The nature and value of the European ſettle- 
ments on this coaſt, . 315, 316. Nature of its government, 

ib. 317. Principal articles of its trade conſiſt of ſandalum 
or ſanders wood, ſaffron, cardamom, ginger, baſtard cinna- 
mon, and pepper, with a ſhort account of each article, its. 
value and properties, and the ſoil proper for it, 3 18, 321. 
State of the ſeveral ſettlements on this coaſt, particularly 
Bombay, ib. 49. 3 1 | 
Malacca, a geographical and philoſophical deſcription of this 
Place and its inhabitants, and the deſpotic government 
eſtabliſhed in it, v. i. p. 79. The moſt - conſiderable mar- 
ket in India, when viſited by the Portugueſe, with the 
riſe of their ſettlement, 80, 81. The ſavage manners of 
the natives or Malays, and the proper manner of treating 
mY (( gee 6 
Manilla ilandi, See Philippine iſlands. _ 
Manioc, à valuable plant tranſplanted from Africa into Ame- 
rica, v. lil. p. 181. Conſtituted the principal food of the 
Afticans in general, ib. The manner of cultivating it, and 
the ſoil proper fox it, with the preparations. neceſſary for 
rendering it fit for common food, 182. 
ManufaRures, greatly contribute to the adxancement of know- 

ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind v. iv. 

. 8 504. The. cauſes of their ſucceſs explained, ib. 
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| Marattas, ſketch of the manners, incurſions, depredations, and 
extenſive power of this people, whole fixed ſtation, is at Ma- 


i bea r enemies to the Engliſh who 


Margaretta, ſhort account & the temporary. proſperity, of this 

_ Spaniſh ſettlement on the banks of the river O:onooko— 
' the population, manners and wretched ſituation, of its pre- 
ſent inhabitants—and. the reaſons, why the Spaniards keep it 


in their poſſeſſion, v. fi. p. 21, 212... Its former trade with 
Martinico, 1 5 | 


mas 3 | n 405 „ 724 ed 
Marigalante, luder to the French who were much oppoſed 
by the natives on their firſt ſettling upon this ur 2 

Na es | 1 ien 
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ſhort account ob its plantatians and produce, in ſugar; cocoa, 
coffee, and cotton, v. iii. p. 363. 13 83 215 £ 
Martin, St. extent, ſoil, and air of this iſland deſcribed, v. iii. 
| 2 247. Subject to the joint government of the Dutch, and 
rench, who live in perfect peace and harmony with each 
other, 248. Its population, produce, plantations, and com- 


merce, ib. 249. a ien r $12 ts at 
Martin, philoſophical deſcription uf this beaſt in Canada, and 
the value of its ſur, v. iv. p. 55. be et * 
Martinico, the riſe and eſtabliſhment of this French colony 
upon the ruins of the Caribs, v. iii. p. 332, 335: The 
. ſeveral articles of its produce-and- trade; ib. 336. Its 
former extenſive trade and proſperity, with the ſeveral 
cauſes particularly the advantage of being made the center 
of communication between the mother country and her co- 
lonies on the windward iſlands, 337, 344. Its decline prin - 
cipally _ to the reſtrictions thrown upon its trade, 
345, 346. Its preſent low and melancholy ſtate with a 
| ſhort view of the population, culture, and plantations upon 
it, 347, 349. Cannot recover its former proſperity. with - 
out the aſliftance and generous ſu — of _ mother coun- 
try, which cannot be expected, with the reaſons, 350, 352, 
I of defence by nature, with an account —— * 
cations raiſed by art, ib. 355 K et orhavanles 
Maryland, its rife and adminiftration—detachment from Vir- 
ginia - the principles on which it was founded the encou- 
ragement it received at firſt from the Indians and the na- 
ture of the authority. veſted in the proprie fre, v. iv. p. 295, 
296. Its diviſion into eleven counties, and ſtate of its 'po- 
pulation, 297. Its air which is damp on the coaſt, be- 
comes light, pure, and ſubtile, as you approach the moun- 
tains, ib. Exceſſes of heat in ſummer, or cold in winter, 
are of very ſhort 22 ib. 3 ſtate of its v 
tion and fertility of ſoil; particularly in producing the beſt 
corn in all . * with — — 
canals, which make it a moſt convenient port for trade, 
ib. Its inhabitants are diſperſed into various parts of the 
colony, and have not formed themſelves into any collective 
| bodies or ſocieties in large towns—-the inconveniencies 
which the mother country has received from this diſper- 
ion - and the methods taken to remove them by gen f 
ſtaples for the reception of Engliſn commodities, 
railing forts for their ſecurity, ib. 299. Deſtitute of artiſts 
and manufacturers, and obliged to import from Europe 
dle moſt neceſſary articles of life, with the" difficulties pro-. - + 
duged by it, 300. * its produce 1 
2 | 411 


Ixli . . 
all articles, except tobacco, ib. Nature and extent of its 
commerce for its tobacco - the delays occafioned in export- 
ing it — the number of ſhips employed in it and the advan- 
tages which the mother country derives from this trade in 
freight and couimiſſion, in the revenue, and re- exportation 
- of tobacco, 302, 3-49. 2b See 23595115 
ataram, an important colony belonging to the Dutch in the 
illand of Java, with an account of its particular uſe in ſup- 
plying them with wood for all their India ſettlements, v. i. p. 
n,, d Ht pl enR 
Maximilian (emperor of Germany) eminent for the great im- 
provements he introduced in the government and legiſlation 
of Germany, and the great advantages of his plan to all the 
European ſtates, v. id. p, 4189. 
Mexico, its ſoil, temperature of air, and fertility; v. ii. p. 
183. The indolence and puſillanimity of their emperor 
Montezuma, and the commotions which prevailed here, on 
the arrival and ſucceſs of Cortez, the Spaniard, 184. The 
manners, ſuperſtition, government, and riches of this em- 
pire, 186, 192. The Spaniſh deſcription of this empire, 
and e vr nen -er the ctedit-which it 2 
193, 194. Its boundaries _ irged by the Spaniards. after 
- the —— 196, 80. wake re have never been 
entirely ſubdued by the Spaniards, ib. Deſcription of its 
climate, foil; and population, 200, 201. State of the Cre- 
oles and Meſtees, 202; 203. The natives relieved (for a 
time) from the cruelties of the Spaniards, by Bartholomew 
de las Caſas their manner af living, remarkable tempe- 
rance, and knowledge of the arts in the province of Chia- 
: Pas 205, 210. ManufaQtures (particularly in the province of 
. - Tlaſcala) agriculture, and various production of this country, 
211, 222. The principal mines in it, with introduQory 
remarks on mineralogy and metallurgy, and the annual 
coinage of gold and ſilver at the mint of Mexico, ib. 228, 
Oppreſſi ve nature of the taxes eſtabliſhed here, 229, 235. 
Its connections and commerce with the reſt of America, 
236. With the Eaſt Indies, particularly the Philippines, ib. 
247. and with Europe, ib. 2%. 
Mi ſiſippi, its diſcovery by the French, with the character of 
La Salle, who firſt laid the ſcheme: of a colony, in the 
country that is watered by it here the French afterward 
ſettle and call it Louiſiana, v. iv. p. 87, 91. Annually 
- ſwelled by the melting of the northern ſnows, 100. Its na- 
vigation difficult and dangerous, ib. 101. Nature of the 
ſoll on its banks. 109. European fruit · trees have been 
c 3 both ſides of this river, and met with ſome ſuc- 
Ceſs, 111, E 128 | 
j Moc ha 


IND KN. lxiiĩ 
Mocha (ſituate in Arabia on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the Red Sea) 
a moſt 'valuable mart for commerce—nature and articles of 
its exports and imports—and the manner in which its > trade 
is carried on, v. i. p. 295, 297. ee n- | 
Molucca Iſlands; their ſituation, be and! lem, v. i. p. 
83 Alternately ſubject to the Javans and the Mala 
til the arrival and conqueſt of the Portugueſe; ib. — 
of the government, religion, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, 84. Derive great advantages from the culture of 
he cocoa- tree and fago, which laſt plant is the peculiar 
owth of theſe iſlands—with | a deſcription of them both, 


ib. The clove and the nutmeg accidently diſcovered here | 


by the Chineſe, 86. When made ſubject to the Portu- 
gueſe, ib. The Portugueſe" expelled from them, and the 
© trade transferred to the Dutch, with an account of the na- 
ture and value of the trade, 160, 164. Stiled the gold 
mines of the Dutch Eaſt India company: who have form- 
ed tuo ſertlements (Timor and Celebes) with à view, on 
 purpolez: :fecure to themſelves the Whole trade of theſe 
iſlands, 166, 167. OUP 6% 


Monſoinsy their Bagels effects, at two different ſeaſons of the 


year, on the Indian oceans, v. il p. 0ñf̃ 2050; 
Montreal; its riſe, extent, climate, belle population, you trade, 
1H WV iv. p. 123. ane $5 35s pa bi a if Fo. 1 LEES 
Mont ſerrat; deere in 1 1493 
this iſlandd aſter a mountain in Catalonia, but did not long 
. iii. p. 484. Occupied by the Engliſh in 

163, Wh deſtroyed the ſavages found, wy it, and formed 
a ſettlement upon it. ib. Its improved ſtate in the 

century, and ſucceſs of its ſugar 2 408. 
ta the governor of St: Chriſtophers. 487. > 234503 


Moors, their total expulſion from Spain very injurious tothe. 


- manufactures of that country, and one great cauſe of the 
pteſent . N RPE in that empire, v. ib. wy o, 


2 $173 eee ee | a 8 0 
— (the) which yields the- rape celebrated ho Mean 


2 tients, is found to inhabit the rocks on the. coaſt Ae | 


and Guatimala in Peru, v. il p. 325. Deſcription of this 


- fiſhy, and the proceſſes by which — uſed in Ving | 


-. cloths; is extracted, ib. 326. 6 
Muſh, — peculiar to Thübet, near to — V. i. 
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Negra, A philoſophical ice into the 3 origin of 


their blackneſs, and a ſketch of the anatomical diſcoveries 
made upon this ſubject, v. iii. p. 118, 120. Unjuſtly ſup- 
poſed to be incapable of regſon and virtue, with two ſpeci- 
mens of their behaviour on ſome S occaſions, 151, 
153. Their real character, ib. To what diſorders they 
are ſubject in America, and their effects upon the negroes, 
156, 1 56. Their natural taſte for poetry and muſic, and 
the advantages which might be derived from it, 161. The 
expediency for encouraging the love of propagation among 
them, and the — which it * be effected, 162, 
163. Their dangerous inſurrection at Berbice, and the fatal 
| joey ep with which it threatened the American colo- 
nies, 204. 


Nevis, riſe and progreſs of this Eoglit Ganley with an ac- 
_ * amiable. character of the imme v. iii. p. 
Netw Bag land, took its riſe in troubleſome itimes, and in its 
infant f ſtate, was diſturbed with many dreadful commotions, 
v. iv p. 229. Originally called by the name of North Vit- 
ginia, and became an uropean ſettlement in 1608, but 
continued in a weak and low ſtate for ſome time, ib. 230. 
Character, manners, and religion of the firſt coloniits, who 
were chiefly puritans, and had fled from England to avoid 
dhe civil war which prevailed there at that time 231. The 
harmony and peace in which its firſt coloniſts: dived without 
any lar and eſtabliſhed form of policy ; with ſome ac- | 
count of the civil eſtabliſhment which afterwards took place 
ib. [Exerciſed much cruelty againſt the ſect of the Quakets 
Vo ſettledin this colony. and perſecuted thoſe who denied 
the coercive power of the civil magiſtrate in matters of re- 
lion, 233. Attempts to put a ſtop to every difference in 
religious opinions by inflicting capital puniſhments on all 
who diſſented, ib. Its intemperate zeal in matters of the 
| "greateſt indifference authenticated by the public records of 
the colony, ib. Reſttained by the mother country. in its cru- 
el againſt the Quakers, 234. Experienced the moſt dread- 
ful calaniities from a religious war, begun in 1692; which 
ſpewed the extraordinary; ſuperſtition of the coloniſts, 235, 
237. Its boundaries and extent, 239. The mode of a 
ture and eſtabliſhing new villages or diſtricts, 240. Its oli- 
mate not ſo mild as that of ſome European provinces under 
e 1 Ar b . Its tos into our: provinces, and 
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What provinces are—and the manner by which a mu- 
tual connection is preſer ved With each other, 247. Sketth of 
the charter granted to it after 1h * Revolution, ib. State of 
its population, and its cultüte * is favourable to Eu- - 
ropean fruits tranſplaiited into it, 2 Progteſs of the arts 
and manufactures, Which Have been mnch diſcouraged and 
| oppoſed by the. mother cotintyy Its fiſheries, * 
5 great ſource of wealth, 244. yet frm ate of its expo 
to the Britiſh iſlands in America—its 1 — — from the —— 
44 the Madeiraz—and trade with Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
and the mother country, 245. State ry debt; and the 
3 of men and ſhips anhual employed in its commerce, 
_ Deſcription of its capital coat ſecurity in caſe 
ra Ad the manners of its inhabitants, ib. 245. | 
Mae enjoys an unlimited freedom of trade, v. iv. 
p. 202. Its extent, and climate, with à brief * of 
the adjacent coaſt, ib. Diſcovered in 140% by C | 
| Venetian, at that time in the ſervice of Rußland; "+a 
' Origin and time of the fitſt ſettlement eftabliſhed here by 
the Engliſh, 12 appointed St. John's for their Werl 
rendezvous, ib yp of Pant by the b the French, but after- 
cards fecured tb of Utrecht. 
the French teſerving to at the right of fiſtüüng here 
and on the Great Bank, ib. "The nature and value of the 
| fiſheries eſtabliſhed on this coaft=-the proper ſeaſons for 
them the different ſpecies of cod found here - manner of 
conducting the fiſheries and drying the cod —and the national 
advantages ariſing from them, 205, 217. 
Mer Jerſey, originally a ſettlement of the Swedes 1 2 
wards ſurrendered io the-Dutch; arid 1s now ſub Tubjett 40-th 
glich, v. iv. p. 256. Re boundaries, W. Labghid: _ 
f Ts popullucion and tradle, with the probable cauſe of i „ 
287, 488. 
1 2 5 my thor defeription of its g and progreſs, v. iv. 
ic N 
2 Tel, its boundaries, ad fiſt Aboweiy te Age 1 iv. 
p. 248. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards: con- 
e the Engliſh, to whom it was ſecured vy the 
Breda, '249; 26. Natufe of its government, 
jb. Deſeriptivn of its ſdil, nme, en a 
- . and other cauſes of its proſperity, W 
New 1 ief account᷑ of its inhabitants, | 
v. ii 
; 3 > nate ad oaths et inn fiſt inhablrants who 
were * accuſtonied to plunder, and attached to Wo- 


* 5. 2%3• Lene a fiing imradueed here, 
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and the ſavage manners of the natives humanized, on the 
„ Chriſtianity in this country, 4. F 52 a 
ſettlement in Greenland, ſo. early as the ix. cent. with ſome 
conjectures relative to the country of Greenland bein 
united to the American continent, v. iii. p. 274. When 
how depriyed of its ſettlements in Greenland, and all its 
connections with America, 29 ts climate deſcribed and 
compared with the climate * A 5 he rk A and 
Hamburgh, 286. 

Nova Scotia, its extent 1 4 Fs ſoil and climate, v. iv. 
p. 217. Known formerly by the name of Acadia, and be- 
came a French 2 712 in 1604, ib. Surrendered by the 
French to the Engliſh, ' with: an N of the colony at 
that time, 221. K iculture encourage practiſed here 

with ſucceſs, ib. Excellent 9 * 21 gu —_ French 
who continued in it, after it was ſurrendered to the _ 
lih—the cruel behaviour of the Engliſh to them, with ihe 
conſequences, 223, 226. Its preſent ſtate, and the ad- 


vantage of encouraging the growth « of flax in Fal 227, 


ae grows only i in the; i0Nands of Banda that are ſubjee to 
t 2 v. i. p. 163. Its culture, proper 1.5 on for ga” 
e- 


— ner of preparing it for common uſe, 
{kn {hich is the moſt valuable cf the different 
kinds. be, Oh nutmeg, and e . its eee and . 
1 5 N. 12464 n 21 25 ib 0. 


Obi its | felt * 1 ap Brac 4215 "ks al of 
the country bordering upon it, deſcribed, V. iv. p. 148. 
The French erect ſeveral forts. upon this; tiver, Which ex- 
dite the jealouſy of the Engliſh, 149. 
Opium, a conſiderable branch of mn. rf e 6. i, b. 
353 Its natural ſtate and growth, and the ies 0 
| It defeaibed, ib. Is found dear plenty ir Pura, then 
any other place in the world, 354. 
 Ormws,; fituation,. riſe, riches, manners and luxury. bf the in- 
habitants, v. 1p. 33. Is invaded by Albuquerque, and ſub- 
muits to the, power of the Fortugueſe, 74, 757 | 
ode when and by whom the river was di covered, v. iii. 
P. 204. „Its ſource and extent, 205. quiry into the 
cauſe of a ſingular phænomenon, relative to the riſe and fall 
{of this / tivet at certain periods of, the year, ih Sketch of the 
manners of the Indians who, inbabit the Fay bordering 


1 | upon it. u Eroſenr dana). importance the ſettle- 


ment 


| N D. kx 
ment (St. Thomas) eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards upon its 
coaſt, and the great advantages which would be derived 

.. from a due attention to agriculture, 209. e 0 
- Ofend, origin of an India company eftabliſhed at this place 
by the Auſtrians; with the capital, and value of the ſhares 
of the * and their great ſucceſs for a time, v. ii. p. 
14. 16. This company was ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed. by the 
Engliſn, French, and Dutch, and, at length, was entirely 
die royed, 17, 19. Gre e 45k if _ et RS: 
Otter, nature of this animal-.deſcribed,. v. iv. p. 54. Im- 
properly ranked in general amongſt amphibious animals, 
ib. Is more common and much larger in the northern 
parts of America than any other climate, and his hair moſt 
er becauſe the blackeſt, in thoſe parts of the world, 


1 . 


. 


: 
> 
- 


Paco, natural and philoſophical - deſcription of this animal, 
. . peculiar to the country of Petru, v. ii. p. 313. The Spa- 
niards have in vain attempted to propagate its ſpecies in 
Europe, 314. : cn ah 


pearls found upon it coaſt, v. ii. p. 337, 338. The ge- 

neral mart for the rich merchandize of Peru to Europe, 

and from Spain to her American | colonies, ib. Its pre- 

ſent decline, and the æra from which it muſt be dated, 

Paraguay, its boundaries and extent, v. ii. p. 378, | 

and manners of the natives, ib. 390. -Preſent ſituation of 

the Spaniards in this country, 391,392. An actount of its 

trade, particularly for the medicinal herb (ene K * 

guay) peculiar to this province, 393, 395. Famous for 

Ty alot hides, ib. — its — - the ſettlements 

we formed here by the Jeſuits, with a view of the excellent go- 

- ; Vergments, civil and religious, which, hen introp egy here, 

397, 402. (Extent of this empire, with an impartial enquiry 

| _ — cauſes of its CEE and the eſtabliſh- 
ments made by the Jeſuits among the Indian 2 1 

ib. 408. Motives, on which, the Jeſuits made theſe eſta- 

bliſhments, and introduced a ſyſtem of religious * polity in 

© this:couritry, examined and-juſtified, 409, 4144. 

Patna (a province in gr gs famous for its opium, 1 75 

334. Some account of the borax found here, and 
2970 . % Fin ASD. 8 9 9 5 
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 —the value of its ſaltpetre, and the proceſſes by which it 
is purified; 361, 362. $17 BCE 47.36 
Pegu, an Engliſh ſettlement in the gulph of Bengal, famous for 
its topazes, ſaphires, amethyſts, and rubies, which are efteemi- 
ed the moſt valuable in the world, v. i. p. 382. Fa 
 Penſylwania, ne and origin of this ſettlement,” with 9 ſhort 
© * charaQter of its founder, v. iv. p. 259, 266. The fingular 
moderation, equity, and benevolence by which this country 
was obtained of the natives—who have ſhewed as great an 
an affeRion for this colony, as they have conceived an 
averſion for all other European ſettlements, ib. Its legiſ- 
lation founded upon thoſe two firſt principles of public 
ſplendour and private felicity—liberty and 'property : with 
an account of the yniverſal toleration in religious matters 
eſtabliſhed in it, 267, In whom is veſted the right of no- 
minating its governor, with the extent of his power, 268. 
The mode of electing repreſentatives, eſtabliſhing laws, 
raiſing taxes, allotting land to new colonifts, ſecuring land 
to its proprietor, and recovering it when loſt, ib. 269. 
Defended on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the north 
dy New Vork and New Jerſey, on the fouth by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, on the weſt by the Indians, 270. Its 
extent, climate, and fertility of foil; ib. Flouriſhing ſtate 
pf its culture, plantations, and produce, 291. Some ac- 
Count of a religious ſect in this country, called Dumplers, 
ib. 273. Its rapid and continued ſucceſs more imme- 
 diately owing to the harmony among the different reli- 
1 £0 s ſeQs in it, {x State of its population actording 
do the calculation of Dr. Franklin, ib. Nature and extent 
of the paternal authority exerciſed here, not unlike to the 
£24 Pause chal, 276. Articles and value of its trade and ex- 
ports, 258, 280 Deſeription of its capital called Phila- 
_ * delphia—-with the ſtate of its trade, learning, arts, popu- 
lation and defence, ib. 266. 
" Pepper plant, deſeription of the culture, proper ſoil, and beſt 
WS up of this plant, v. i. p. bop The trade for "this ar- 
cle divided between the | teh, Engliſh and French, 
Poe, {ketch of its hiſtory and the manners of the inhabitants 
. k p. 267, 268. - Its connections with the Engliſh, ib, 
14 2723. 2 © 173 i 4 ' ; Reg w* oP 
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Perſian Gulpb, general view of the trade in it, and that of the 
English in particular, v. i. p. 301. 312ꝝ2ʒ 
Prru, the manners, religion; laws, and civilization of the na- 
tives—a view of the origin, and antiquity, and real foun- 

diet of their empire its ſubjection to the Spaniards, _ 

a elr 
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| their exagyerated accounts of this country, conſidered, 
v. fi. p. 26% 283. Its extent, climate, and population, 
294, 296. Account of two extraordinary phænomena of 
nature, which frequently happen in this country with the 
opinions of the learned upon this ſubject, 297, 299. The 
= N of the natives, and the profound ſtupidity 
imo which they are funk, by the cruel oppreſſion of the 
Spaniards, 300, 305. Much more frequented by the Spa- 
niards, than Mexico from the ſoftneſs of the climate, the 
ſalubrity of the air, and the goodneſs of the proviſions in 
Peru, 306, 308. What ſpecies of cultivation, and what 
induſtry have been introduced into this empire by the Spa- 
niards; with ſome account of the nature and uſe of the 
lama and the acos—domeſtic animals, peculiar to Peru, 
41 ro, 31). A deſcription of its ſeveral mines of gold, 
ſilver and mercury, and their ſeveral value, ib. 324. 
Mutual communication of the ſeveral provinces in this 
country, explained— with u particular ſurvey of the man- 
nets and commerce of the people at Lima, ib. 33 5. The 
Channels by which her trade 8 is carried on, 
336, 341. The interruptions which the Spaniſh commerce 
— with the Peruvians have received from the Engliſh and 
French Hand the riſe of the Engliſh South ſea company, 
8 and the conceſſions ra ted to It, b. 345. er EY” 
Peter I. (Czar of Muſcovy) attempted to form a communica- 
tion between Siberia and India by independent Tartary, 
and the reaſon why he did not ſucceed, v. ii. p. 6. State 
df the tares during his reign in Ruſſia, 64 Greatly im- 
550 2 the navigation of Ruſſia, 67. Ambitions to make 
his country u maritime power, with a ſketch of rhe mea- 
ſures he took for this purpoſe, 69, 70. His character 
- briefly and impartially deſcribed, 72, 723. 
Philip II. (king of Spain) a remarkable bigot to the church 
of Rome, etideavours to ſupport her tenets by perſecution in 
the low countries, v. i: p. 142. Meets with ſtrong oppoſition 
in Holland; which humbles the Spaniſh flag, and throwing 
off all ſubmiſſton to Philip, forms itſelf into a republic, 


Philippine Iſlands (formerly called the Manillas) their extent, 
and manners of the natives, v. ii. p. 39. Diſcovered in 
 152rpby Magellan, who died here, 40. The origin of the 
Spaniards ſettling in them, ib. 41. State of their populati- 
on, 42. Jubordinate to the power of the viceroy of Mex- 

ico, 43. Nature and excellence of the antient inſtitution 

of government here, and their preſent * ſtate under the 
oppreſſion of the Spaniards, 44, 45. Their fertility, _ 
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the advantages which might be i from them to trade 
and navigation, and the methods by which this. end may be 
 atfained, 46, 52. Nature and extent of their anke 
with Mexico, 236, 240. 

Philoſophical enquiry into, and obſervations — nature 
and effects of animal and vegetable food upon the inhabi- 
tants of different nations v. i p 49. The riſe and progreſs 
of the doctrine of tranſmigration of fouls, and its peculiar 
influence on the mind of the Indian. v. ii. p. 123. 
The ſeveral revolutions to which the — is ſubject, and 
the cauſes of earthquakes and inundations, 177, 179. 
The nature and origin of iſlands, v. 1it. p. 2, 6. The 
rights of ſovereigns to diſpoſe of their ſubjects to a fo- 
reign power without. their conſent, v. iv. p. 115, 1 19. 
The manner by which the equilibrium of the earth is 

ſupported in the old and new. world, 173, 175. The 
difference of the climate in Europe and America, 176. 177. 

The advantages and diſadvantages of cultivating rice, and 
the effects it produces in the climate of, the country which 

abounds. with it, exemplified in ſeveral inſtances, 311. 
The ſtate of vegetation in North America, 332. Policy 
and government in general with ſome rules tor:eſtabliſh- 
ing a wiſe, and ſalutary legiſlation, 366, 373. The nature, 
end, and limits of unixerſal morality—their fluctuating 
ſtate in Europe at ſeveral. periods of time — their inſepara- 
55 N with Ca laws 4 good: 8 


rho 1 51 its "revival f in Europe, polteriot to the revival of 
the fine arts and Belles Lettres, v, iv. p. $46. Its ſtate 
among the moſt wiſe. and celebrated of the antient phile- 
ſophers, and the reaſons why it has been more ſucceſsfu] 
among the moderns, 548. What improvements and diſco- 
veries have been made in it by the modern philoſophers, 
and Who they were, 550, 582. Inſtrumental in extend · 
ing the empire of human anledene and mh what 
means, ib. 556. n 
Pbœnicians farmed by FRE fituation on the. Banden of Eu- 
| N Alia, and Africa, to extend their Pe v. i. 


| N the h of [ 3 in „Fache by the 
name of * deſcribed in reſpect of ĩts growth and 

culture, v. iii. p. 50%. The art of managing its culture in 
troduced into Jamaica in IPs Doing — of thither by 
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IN D E X. | Ini 
Pizarro (Francis) ſhort account" of the principles; character, 
and fate of this Spanith adventurer at the invaſion and con- 

_ © "queſt Meta, p. 0 6 509709005 5, Dong 
Poland, a ſketch'of gat, ee and conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
in this country, with the evil conſequences that have at- 

tended it, v. iv. p. 413. e ' 3 
Pondicherry, origin of this French ſettlement, v. i. p. 436. 
Its ſucceſs under the adminiſtration of Martin (principal 
director of India affairs) and Dumas who were very inſtru- 
mental to its future glory, when it became the chief of all 
the French colonies in India, 453 and 464. Beſieged by the 
- Engliſh, who were driven from it by Dupleix, 470. Taken 
and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 500, 501. What reſolutions 
were taken by the French to rebuild this town, and re- 
ſtore it to its former ſplendor—with a view of the natural 
and adyantageous ſituation of the place, and reaſons to 
think it may regain its former «greatneſs, 527, 528. The 
great importance of this ſettlement to the French and the 
_ neceſſity of fortifying it, as one of the beſt methods of fe- 
curing to themſelves a valuable ſhare in the trade of India, 
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Popayan (a province of South America) valuable to the Spani- 
ards for its gold mines, which are worked without much dif- 
- ficulty, expence, and hazard, v. ii. p. 354, 355. _ | 
Porto-Rico, its firſt” diſcovery, extent, and conqueſt, v. iii. p. 
212. Nature and venomous qualities of the mancheneel 
tree, the natural produce of this place, 214. Its preſent 
ſtate of population, fertility, trade, and manners of the in- 
habitants; and an account of what farther improvements 
might be made, 216, 21888. | | 


Portugueſe; their firſt expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indies in xv. cent. v. i. p. 24. Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms —ſail along 
the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempt ſeas before un- 
known, and land in Indoſtan: where they found amo 
the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 25, 51. Eftablich 
| a ſettlemeut on the coaſt of Malabar, 53, 56. Looking 
upon Goa, as a'moſt important acquiſition, they take it by 
ſtorm, and make it the metropolis of all their ſettlements in 
India, 57, 58. Make themſelves maſters of the Red Sea, with 
a ſketch of the ſtate of Europe at that time, 67, 72. Ob- 
tain a ſovereign power over.the Arabian and Perſian gulphs, 
73, 76. Form a ſettlement at Ceylon, with a brief de- 
.* ſeriprion of it, which they negle& to improve to the 
utmoſt of their power, ib. 790. eir conqueſt of Ma- 
lacca, and the means by which they effected it, 2 81. 
ins | ; ecelve 
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Receive congratulation this conqueſt, with offers of 
trade from the kings of Siam and Pegu, 83. Prepare and 
effect a ſettlement in the — illands, . -- The 

cauſes of their enterpriſiug yy at this time, 87, 89. Ar- 

rive among the Chineſe, 188 And permitted to trade 
with them, and eftablith a Ck at Macao, 114. 
Encouraged to trade with the Japaneſe, and ſend among 
them miſſionaries. and merchants, with the ſucceſs of the 

merchants, ib. 119. Extent of their dominions in In- 

dia and Africa, ib. 120. Corruption introduced and pre- 
valent among their agents and factors in India, with their 
decline in conſequence of it, 121, 123. Short and tempo- 
rary ſucceſs of their Indian affairs under Don Juan da Caſ- 
tro, 123, 126 Loſs of their power and influence in India 
ſo great, that their preſent ſettlements conſiſt only of Macao, 
Diu and Goa, 134. 13 

Portugueſe, their firſt dikcovery of the Brazila, owing to ac- 

1 . cident, in xv, cent. v. ii. p. 170, 471 Their faſt coloniſts 

4 they ſent to the Brazils, conliſted of condemned criminals 

mw and abandoned women, and their falſe policy in this re- 

ſpect, 472. Reſemble the Spaniards in their mazims and 

11 adopt ſome of their worſt inſtitutions, particularly the in- 

1 quiſition, 473, 475. Their ſucceſs in the Brazils ow- 
| ing to the labours of the Jeſuits, 485, 488. Expel the 

#1 Dutch from the Brazils, with an account of their fitua- 

14 tion in it after this event, 499, 502. Origin of their 

4 ſettlement on the river of the Amazons, ib. 503. Riſe 
| and ſtate of their colony on the river Plata, 5 14, 519. 

Foundation and firſt coloniſts of their ſettlement at St. 
Paul, ib. 522. What meaſures they have taken to ſe- 

cure the produce of the mines in Brazil, 534, $38. Their 

decline at home and in their colonies, with the ſeveral 

cauſes, 544, 550. An account of what changes ſhould 

take place in their civil, eccleſiaſtical, and commercial 
affairs—before they can recover their antient dignity at home 
and in their colonies, 551, 571. 

Pruffia, character of her preſent ki Frederic HI. who en- 
deavours to form connections in | ia : and for this purpoſe 
eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company at Embden, h an ac- 
count * its nature an, v. U. p. 34, 39. 


3 


nakers, 1 oppreſſed by the coloniſts of New-England, 
ET ; 233, 234. Origin of this religious ſect, with a ſhort 
| . age their founder, p. 262. Their extraordinary 
contempt, 
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contempt for eſtabliſhed modes of dreſs, all outward marks 
of deference, and reciprocal demonſtrations of reſpect, 263. 

Auſterity of their morals and love of univerſal peace, 264. 
Their conſtancy and fortitude. under the oppreſſions and 
perſecutions they ſuffered in England, and the eſteem they 
acquired upon this account, 265. Their ſettlement in Pen- 
fleanig, 266, 67. TE: 

Qui to (a Spaniſh colony in South America) deſcription- of the 
air, ſoil, manufactures and trade, and corrupt manners of 
the inhabitants, v. ii. p. 348, 351. Famous for its bark, 
which is the only valuable production of the place, 
352. 0 78 8 
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Raleigh (Sir Walter) ſketch of his character and fruitleſs voy- 
age to Guiana in South America, v. iii. p. 302. The firſt 
ptojector a the Engliſh, expeditions into North. America, 
v. iv. p. 161. x1 ct cio ot 
Red Sea, the origin and cauſe of its name, what, v. i. p. 68. 
Is not much expoſed to tempeſts, but is dangerous to ſhips 
of large burthen, 69. Its general trade with yarious na- 
tions, and the Engliſh in particular, 283, 301. - | 
Religion, its revolution in theory and practice among the Eu- 
ropeans, ſince an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed between 
Europe and America, briefly demonſtrated, v. iv, p. 398, 


403. 8 | | 
2 (antient) jealous of the attempts made by the Greeks 
and Carthaginians to conquer Sicily, ſeize upon this country | 
and afterwards turn their arms againſt each of theſe ſtates, 
Weak . 5. Their conqueſts not advantageous to com- 
Rome (modern) brief account of the progreſs hy which the 
papal government extended its power, v. iv. p. 441442. By 
what means it revived and cultivated the arts in Europe, 
139 5 Ir a 


Rum, the method or proceſs by which it - is diſtilled from ſu- 


Eu a v. 5 1 into 1 a wy 7% fy, of 
eufhans, their [incurſions into Tartary excite the jealouſy 
the Chineſe, V ii. p. 57 Their frequent ſkirmiſhes and 
contentions with the Chineſe; who, at length, conclude 
a treaty of commerce (the firſt treaty they made fince- the 
foundation of their empire) with them—this treaty ſubject 
60 Feat reſtrictions, with a plan for improving it, ib. 59. Their 
unſucceſsful project (under Peter the Great) to trade with 
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tercourſe with India by the Caſpian ſea, ib. 63. The vety 
large extent of their empire, and ſmall population of it, ib. 
64. The neceſſity of encouraging agriculture, particularly 
in the Ukraine, as a ſource of 8 wealth to which 

| ſhould be added the working of their iron mines, which ate 
equal to thoſe of Sweden, 65. The nature and extent of 
their trade, which is impeded by the exorbitancy of the 
public revenues, 66. The expediency of reducing their 
military, and navy, and — the peaceful arts, and 
changing the preſent ſyſtem of government, as the beſt 
means for attaining future proſperity and happineſs, 67, 


8. 


Saba, ſtate of the trade and manners of the inhabitants belong- 
ing to this Dutch ſettlement, v. in. p. 246. 
Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which is 
the produce of the Molucca iſlands, v. i. p. 88. 
Salt-petre, an account of this nitrous earth, and the manner of 
refining it in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its value, 
V. 1. p. 361, 362. e Oo 
San-Salvader, (one of the Bahama iſlands) the firſt place 
which was diſcovered by Columbus, who (in 1 492) arrived 
there and took poſſeſſion of it—his conduct towards the na- 
tives and their grateful return for his kindneſs, v. ii. p. 
157. . 3 5 a 
4 Cruz, its extent, revolutions, and rapid progreſs under 
the French, v. iii. p. 279, 280. Became ſubject to the 
Danes by purchaſe, and its preſent ſtate, 281, 284 
Saſſafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateſt 
plenty and excellence in Florida, v. iv. p. 323. Its growth and 
- medicinal virtues deſcribed, welt 4 | Coke | 
Saxons, their origin, character, ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, 
Mp. 10 . ee eee 1 
Schilderap, ſhott account of his ſingular humanity and probity, 
- which made him univerſally admired and revered in Africa, 
_ oe itt. p. 282. | M f 5 P 
Seal, nature, different ſpecies, and uſe of this amphibious 
animal with the manner of conducting this fiſhery and the 
number of ſhips annually employed in it, v. iv. p. 130, 
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Siam, ſtate of the trade carried on by the Dutch in this city, 

V. i. p. 195.,—State of the Ftench ſettlement- here, 436. 

| Very fertile in its own productions, and favourable to thoſe 

- which" ate tranſplanted into its ſoil, 438. Its government 

ETSY e arbigary 
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| arbitrary and, deſpotic, ib. 440. A ſketch of the religion 


of the natives and the frui 


labours of the French miſſi- 
onaries, 441. l „ 
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Sicily, commerer and agriculture introduced into it by the 


Greeks and Carthaginians, v. i. p. 5. Cultivation of the ſu- 
: 8 known and adopted in this country xii. cent. v. iii. 
be 1 e r e i663 ads 3n He OT 
Slawe-trade, account of the places and manner in which it is 
carried on, v. iii. p. 141, 143. Forts neceſſary in order to 
procure ſlaves, ib. 146. Small veſſels preferable to large 
ones in this trade, 147. The moſt favourable ſeaſon for 
it, from the beginning of September to the end of No- 
vember, 148. Manner of conducting their ſlaves on their 
paſſages, as adopted by the different nations concerned in 
this trade - and which method is moſt conſiſtent with huma- 
nity, 150. Method of ſelling the ſlaves in America, 151. 
Wretched condition of the ſlaves— and the © difotders 
tb which they are ſubject, with an account of the moſt 
-probable cauſe to which they are owing, ib. 158. Some 
wiſe and humane - meaſures : rapoſed 2 alleviating the 
miſeries of ſlaves, with the — to their propnetors 
in adopting. them, ib. 164. Slavery entirely inconſiſtent 
with, and contrary to, ſound policy, humanity, reaſon, 
and juſtice With Monteſquieu's opinion upon this ſubject, 
465, 173. The oppreſſive yoke and labours of the ſlaves in 
the American iſlands, ib. 17. 
Seuth-Sed; origin of the views of the Engliſh for making a 
ſettlement upon its coaſt, and the riſe of their commercial 
company, v. ii. p. 416. Conjectures concerning the iſlands 
init having formerly compoſed one entire continent, v. iii. p. 2. 
Spain, a ſketch, of its ancient revolutions, under the Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or | Saracens, who 
were entirely ſubdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken 
by Ferdinand and Iſabella; under whom all the petty 
kingdoms of Spain were united into one kingdom, v. ii p. 
152, 156. Her decay and miſeries may be dated from the 
total expulſion of the Moors and Jews from this country, 
and from the defects of her civil, religious, and military in- 
ſtitutions, 428, 440. The neceſſity of granting a liberty 
of conſcience in religious matters, and encouraging foreign 
manufacturers and artiſts in order to recover her former 
teatneſs, 449, 458. What meaſures ought to be purſued 
| no the — — of ber colonies.— particularly the 
improvement of agriculture, working the mines, and grant: 
ing a free trade to her ſettlements—with an introduQory 
account of the value of her colonies, from 1492 $9 1740, 
e on 


laxvi INDE x. 
on the moſt niodefate computation, 459, 451. To what 
cauſes we muſt attribute the decline, and almoſt total de- 
ſtruction of this monarchy, v. iii. p. 32. ES 
Ware their ſtate under Fetdinand and Iſabella, v. i. p. 
17, 18 Ne 362 $f 3 80 3 
Spaniards, origin of their ſetilement in the Philippines, v. ii. 
* 39, 41. Nature of their connections in the Eaft and 
eſt Indies briefly explained, 45. Juſtly cenfured for their 


general uſe of the linen and cloths of 'foreiph mattufactures, 


and the wiſdom they would ſhew by uſing Indian manufac- 
tures from their own colonies, 46. Their Invaſion of 
Mexico under Cortez, and the ftate of this empire at that 
time, 183, 195. Obtain an entire © conqueſt over Mexico, 
and extend its boundaries, 196, 200. Might reap great 
advantages from the uſeful and falutary laws; introduced 
and eſtabliſhed by the Jefuits in California, 242, 247. 
Nature and uſe of their expeditions, which ' preceded the 
diſcovery of Peru, 258, 264. The real ſtate of Peru at 
the time it was diſcovered by them, ib. 293. Their enormous 
cruelties and civil wars after the conqueſt of this country, 
ib. 294. Their ſituation and number of their ſettlements 
here, with the motives for eſtabliſhing them and what ma- 
nufactures, cultivation, and induſtry they have introduced 
into this empire, 306, 317. State of their affairs in 
New Grenada, which was detached from Peru, 346, 


347. State of their colony at Quito, which = con- 
| i | gold mines 


quered in 1534, 348, 354. Their valuable 

in Popayan and Chaco, which are worked without ex- 
pence, difficulty, or hazard=—with ' an account of the 
terms and privileges of the miners in theſe provinces, 


ib. 355. Their colony and trade at Santa Fe, particularly 


for the valuable emeralds, which are found here in great 
plenty with an enquiry into the truth of the opinion, that 
emeralds of a bright green came from the Eaſt Indies, 356. 
A ſurvey of their colony at Carthagena, ſhewing—irs dif- 
- Covery, the revolutions it has undergone, the climare, 
manners of the inhabitants, and ftate of its commerce, 
358, 363. Remarks on the countries, ſituated between 


the rivers Magdalena and Oronooko (fabje& to the power 


of Spain) which are famous fot no productions but CO 
with a plan of improvements which might take place, 3 
369. An account of their conqueſt at Chili, and the d 


| by which it was accompliſhed, 370, 373. Un- 


able to extend their conqueſts. in this country, and 
; in cultivating the ſoit- which is naturally fertile, 394. 
Derive little or no! advantage” from the trade of Chili 3 


4 
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which is carried on only with the Indians, Petu, and Pira- 
puay—with an account of the articles of trade, 375, 377. 
Eſtabliſh a ſettlement at Paraguay—with a brief Turvey of 


the extent, ſoil, commerce, and value of this colony, and 


* 
* 


ſince 1509, attacked and taken by the Engliſh in 


manners of the inhabitants, 378, 390. Their preſent ſitua- 
tion in Paraguay ; and the very excellent harbour for. their 
ſhips in the port of Maldonado, which is reckoned one of 
the fineft harbours in the world, 391, 393. | 


$paniards. Their internal diviſions, and the conſequences of it, 


with other cauſes of their decline, v. itt. p. 32. Their co- 
lony at Jainaica, which had been in their poſſeſſion ever 
5—after 


65 
having made an unſucceſsful attempt upon St. Doaiingo, 


ib. 36. Their ſettlement at Campeachy invaded 'and taken 
in 1685 by the Buccaneers ; who make a conqueſt of Car- 
thagena, and plunder it, although it was thought to be in- 
vincible, 57, 60; Their colony at Cuba invited | | 
ed by the Englith who afterwards reſtore it at the concluſi- 
on of the peace in 1763, 96, 103. The firſt diſcoveters of 
the great Archipelago of the Caribbee iſlands, and the firſt 
ſettlers upon them, 204. The tiſe of their colony on the 
banks of the Oronooko, with the uſe that has been, and may 


be made of it—a ſurpriſing phænomenon of this river 


and a ſketch of the manners of the people who border up- 


on it, and the want of population among them explained, 


21 


205, 209. Their ſettlement at Trinidad and at Margareta, 
and their ſhameful neglect at theſe places, 210, 212. The 
extent, fertility, and natural ptoductions (particularly the 
Liane plant and Mancheneel tree) of their ſettlement at 
Porto Rico, ib. 218. The former and preſent ſtate of their 
ſettlement at St. Domingo, ib. 224. e extent, ſoil, pro- 
ductions, ſtate, and importance ef their colony at Cuba, and 
particularly in the extenſive harbour for their ſhips in the Ha- 


vannah: with an account of its ſtate of defence againſt an 
enemy, 225, 238. Not incapable, as is ſuppoſed, of bring- 


Spaniards, account of their firſt eſtabliſhment of a col 


ing their colonies to great perfection, and what are the 
bal means to accomplith this end, 239, 241. 


Florida in 1565, after having driven the French from it, 


and flow progreſs in cultivating it, and their ceſſion of it, 


* 


in 1763, to the Engliſh, v. iv. P. 322, 327. The nature of 


their government and conſtitution, which is abſolute, 429. 
| Spaniſh Aurica, conſtantly expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpe- 
cially from tlie South Sea, v. ii. p. 415,417. Methods for 


& 


£ 
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preventing thein ; particularly by keeping a powerful mari- 


. 


time force in the South Seas, and another ſquadron which 
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might be eafily fitted out in the iſland of Cuba, with the 
proper ſtations for theſe naval forces, 420, 428. The decay 
of its colonies, owing to the diſcovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent trade and animoſity between the 
Meſtees and the Europeans who reſort hither, 440, 448. 
The encouragement of agriculture and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceſſary for its :uture proſperity, 461, 469.— 
Its malignant fertility in producing poiſonous plants; to 
which are added ſome obſervations on the nature and fatal 
effects of poiſoned arrows, and a philoſophical enquiry into 
the cauſe, v. iii. p. 214. Nature and extent of the contraband 
trade it carried on with Jamaica after its conqueſt by the Eng- 
liſh, and the reftraints which the court of Spain afterwards laid 
upon it, 496, 501. : 3 SE TEN 2 
Sugar, its cultivation in the iſlands of America, of more im- 
portance than any other article“ of trade, v. iii. p. 183. De- 
ſcription of the cane which produces it, the moſt proper 
ſoil for its culture, and the general method of- cultivating it, 
ib. 184. Crops of ſugar not made in all the colonies at the 
| fame time, 185. The ſeveral proceſſes by which it is 
made fit for uſe, ib. 188. The different ſpecies of it, and 
which the moſt valuable, ib. The preparation by which 
rum is diftilled from ſugar, 189. Some rules for eſtimating 
the value of ſugar plantations, 190. : 
Sugar-maple, the properties and 8 of this tree, and the foil 
" accommodated to its growth in North America, to which 


country it is peculiar, v. iv. p. 333. 


Sumatra, its air, commerce and commotions which threw. it 
into the utmoſt confuſion, and put a ſtop to the foreign 
trade, previous to the Dutch ſettling upon this iſland—the 

origin of their ſettlement—the preſent ſtate and value of its 


* I 


trade, v. i. p. 173 


Surat (the capital of Guzatat) made the center of all the 
French tranſactions and commerce in the Hither India, v. i. 
p. 420. Its extent, climate, and fertile ſoil, ib. The cauſe 
and origin of its proſperity. may be dated from ſome. exiled 
Perſians, by whoſe ae both the lands and m̃anufac- 
tures of this city were brought to ſo Wea perfection, as ta 


_ excite the jealouſy and ambition of the Portugueſe an 


Moguls, 421, 422. Becomes a province of the Mo- 
guls, who conquer the Portugueſe and improye the cul- 
ture of the lands, 423. Indians, Perſians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians reſort hither for the purpoſe of trade, 424. 


s 


Tbe manners and education of the inhabitants, 8 


the Banians men, eminent for their honeſty, politeneſs and | 
- evennels of temper, 425, 426. Nature of the leaſures 
., Which prevail in this city, ang their dancers called alliade- 
ä CSS F _ 
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res, ib. 430. Former and preſent ſlate of its trade, exports 
and imports, ib. 434 5 | 5 ; | 
Surinam (capital of the Dutch colonies and ſettlements in 
Guiana) ſucceſs of its plantations, and its produce which 
conſiſts of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and ſugar, v. iii. p. 258. 
The climate fo very pernicious. to the "i; : .the 
factories are managed by the deputies of the planters, 259, 
Engliſh ſhare the trade with the Dutch, ib. 265606. 
Sweden, its antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 
buted to the ſubverſion of the Roman empire; with a 
ſketch of their government or rather anarchy, v. ii. p. 19, 
20. The internal diviſions and natural genius of its inhabi- 
tants, and ſtate under Guſtavus Vaſa, ib. Its ſeveral im- 
provements under Guſtavus Adolphus, 21. Its ſtate under 
Charles XII. ib. What attempts have been made to in- 
troduce polite arts and improvements of every kind, ib. 
Cultivates the India trade inſtitutes a company, with ex- = 
cluſive privileges, to trade beyond the cape of Good Hope 
which is chiefly fu 8 by foreigners—and renews the 
charter two ſeveral times—with the myſterious condu& of © 
the proprietors and directors of it, 22, 25. Its extent and 
ſoil, ib. Declining Rate of its population, which is much 
_ diminiſhed by frequent emigration—with an enquiry into 
the cauſes of national attachments, 26, 27. Its agriculture, 
ib. Its mines and manufactures, ib. Its agriculture, and 
fiſheries, particularly the herring fiſhery, 28, Prohibits 
the importation of foreign commodities, and the advan- 
tage of it to navigation, 29. State of its military force, 
and the revenues by which it is ſupported, 3o. State of 
its public credit and private intereſt, and .the meaſures 
which prepared the way for the revolution under the 
preſent king, 31, 33.—Sketch of the nature. and prin- 
ciples of its antient conſtitution, and the eaſe with which 
the preſent revolution was accompliſhed by the reigning 
monarch, v. iv. p. 410, 413. _ 1 
Switzerland, its antient inhabitants eminent for their ſkill and 
fortitude in war, with a ſketch of their revolutions; v. iv, p. 
433. Its preſent diviſion into thirteen cantons, with a brief 
| pn of the nature and principles of their 88 
ib. Account of its general diets and long preſervation of 
peace, ib. 434 T. I 


| Tabaſeo, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, v. ii. g. 173. This Spaniard enters into an alliance 
with them and carries away ſeveral of the American women 


with. 


+ IN DEX 
with him, who were glad to follow him, ib, The moſt 
ſhameful and unnatural kind of debauchery is prac- 
tiled by the men in general in this city and in all America, 
and the probable cauſes to which this depravity may be at- 
tributed, 174. The American women of this city were ſo 
attached to the, Spaniafds, that they diſregarded, buſbands 
and children for their ſake ; ſerved the Spaniards as guides; 
frequently procured them ſubliltence ; and ſometimes be- 
trayed cpnſpiraciesto them : and are laid, by all hiſtorians, 
to Fate been very inſtrumental in che conqueſt of Mexico, 
Tartpry, known, in the earliet uges by the name of Seythia 
its ſeveral bqundaries deſcribed, V. ii. p. 52, Its diviſion in- 
10 dhe ſeveral! parts, of which--ope is ſubje@ to. the 
\ Chineſe; another is under the eee of Ruſſia ; the 
third is independent, ib. The manners of the natives, plain 
and ſimple—their origin and cuſtoms, very antient—and 
their venetation for the great Lama who reſides at Putali, 
53- The religious diſciples of Lama believe him to be 
immortal, and the 4 „. of this belief the antiquity, pro- 
* 4 © yo. *7 „ wy nf DIA THER, 
greſs, and (ability of the religion of Lama—and the influ- 
ence which. the prieſts have in temporal and ſpiritual affairs, 
ib. 54. The inroads of the Tartars into China, 55. 56. 
Mogul Tartars ſubmit to the Chineſe, ib, Nature of the 
_ contentions between the Ruſſians and the Chineſe in this 


country in xvi. cent. 57. | | | 
Taxation of the Britiſh colonies by the parliament of England, 
and their right to impoſe taxes without the free conſent of 
the colonies, *examined—See North America,  _ 
Taxes, the true definition of this term, and the origin of tax- 
ation, v. iv. p. 522. Their ſtate in Greece and Rome, and 
under the feudal governments of Europe, 523, 524. The 
various modes of raifing them confided with a brief 
view of their uſe and abuſe, ib. 526. The nature and 
propriety of thoſe which are laid upon land and the ex- 
' pediency of ering them according to the valve of the 
eſtates, 527. What perſons ſhould be veſted with the pow- 
er of impoſing f.. ĩ TI LIT: 
Tea, when, and by whom imported into England. from Hol- 
land, v. i. p. 373. Its price at the firſt importation, ib. 
General computation of the quantity potted into Eu- 
rope in 1758, ib. Method uſed by the Engliſh govern- 
ment to prevent the contraband trade of this article, 
hitherto ineffectual, 374. This article paid for in money; 
$S © with an account of the reſtriction, laid upon the exporta- 
tion of ſpecie for this and other Indian articles of com- 


merce, 


merce, and an enquity into the wiſdom and policy of this 
meaſure deri by ſuch a commercial ſtate as England, 
375. 376. Its culture, and virtues, and different ſpecies 
of it, deſcribed, v. ii. p. 83. The different degrees of its 
perfection depend on the difference, of ſoil in which it is 
lanted, and of the ſeaſon in which it is gathered and what 
eaſon the moſt. uſual, ib, Univerſally drunk by the Chi- 
neſe, from whom the Euro firſt adopted their opinion 
about its virtues, ib. 84. The good and bad effects of this 
article cannot be well determined, till it is tranſplanted into 
our own climates z with an account of Linnæus's attempt 
to cultivate. this plant, and the adyantage which would fol- 
low the ſucceſs of its cultivation, ib. 85, | 
Thomas (St.) the riſe, and progreſs, and uſe of this Daniſh ſet- 
tlement, paxticularly in the excellent harbour it affords for 
their ſhips, and in being a general mart for receiving. the 
dcommoqities of the neighbouring colonies, v. iii. p. 277, 278. 
Timor, the extent, and trade, and ſmall importance of this 
ſettlement to the Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping a 
garriſon in it, v. i. p. 166. „ 
laſcala, (a city in Mexico, and ſubjeQ to Spain) the natives 
of this place, though enemies to the Mexicans, ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed the deſigns of Cortez 17 Mexico, and had near- 
ly defeated his army, v. ii. p. 181. An inſtance of their re- 
markable and humane attention to thoſe who die, or are 
wounded, in the held of battle, ib. The very ſingular na- 
ture of their government, ib. Their morals very ſevere; 
and military merit, highly eſteemed, ib. 182. Its extent, 
population, and culture, ib, An alliance formed between 
the Spaniards, and natives, 183. State of the manufaQures 
eres 238." I ug 
Tobacco, the principal article of trade in Virginia and Mary- 
land, v. iv. p. 300. Its nature and properties, and firft 
_ diſcovery, in 1520, by the Spaniards, ib, The manner of 
cultivating it, the ſoil proper for it, and the beſt method 
of preparing it for common uſe, 301. Progreſs of its cul- 
ture, and deſcription of the beſt ſpecies. of it, 302. The 
advantages to the nation and merchant, from the fale of it, 
and the number of ſhips employed in it, 303, 305 | 
Tobago, its extent, foil, climate, population, and harbours for 
ſhips, v. iii. p. 527. Subject, at firſt, to the Dutch who 
eſtabliſned a colony upon it, 528. French ſeize upon it, 
and expel the Dutch, but neglect its culture, 529. Engliſh | 
lay claim to it, conquer the French, and ſecure the poſſef- 
ſion of it ta themſelves by the peace in 1763, 530. By what 
means this may be made an advantageous ſettlement, and 


reaſons 
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reaſons to imagine that it will proſper in the hands of the 
Engliſh although their firſt coloniſts upon this iſland were 
unſucceſsful, and died in great numbers, 532, 534. 
Tonguin, manners, religion, and vices of the natives; who had 
been inſtructed by the Chineſe, but were inferior to them in 
every reſpect, v. i. p. 443. Many Europeans have attempt - 
ed to form ſettlements bore, but have been unſucceſsful, 444. 
Tortuga, extent, fertility, and produce of this ſettlement, at 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, when ſubje& to the Engliſh and French 
E —and the alarms of the Spaniards upon this account, v. iii. 
p. 372, 373. Produces ſevere conteſts between the Engliſh, 
. French, and Spaniards—with its final ſubmiſſion to the 
French, who neglect its cultivation and improvement, EM 
Tranguebar, the riſe and favourable proſpe& of eſtabliſhing an 
_ extenſive commerce on this Daniſh ſettlement in Tanjour, 
V. ii. p. 6, An account of the endeavours uſed by the Da- 
niſh government to make it proſper—the ſeveral companies, 
which have been formed with peculiar privileges, for this 
purpoſe—and the flouriſhing ſtate of the incorporated com- 
pany, 7, 10. ; | 5 
Tramſmigretion of ſauls, a free and impartial enquiry into the 
origin and progreſs of this doctrine, v. i. p. 43. Its ſingular 
influence on the mind of the Indian ſavage in making him 
timid and cowardly, v. ii. p. 123. ; 
Trinidad, when and by whom it was firſt diſcovered—and the 
reaſons why it continued, for a long time, to be neglected, 
and was afterwards peopled by the Spaniards, v. iit. p. 204. 
Its extent and fertility of ſoil, and Wald to imagine 1t might 
have become an important colony, if encouragement had 
been given to the coloniſts : with an account of its preſent low 
ſtate, 210. Nature and ſtate of its trade with Martinico, 338. 
Turks, ſtrangers to the polite arts, and knowledge of govern- 
ment but eminent for military exploits, v. i. p. 21. Sub- 
verted the empire of the Greeks, without adopting their 
manners, ib. Their conqueſt of Egypt would have been fatal 
to the intereſts of all other nations, if they had not been at- 
tacked and repulſed in their expeditions to India, 71. In- 
variably attached to the maxims of Aſiatic deſpotiſm, they 
have refuſed to admit any improvement in their legiſlation, 
r p es. FFF 
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Vanilla, deſcription of the culture and virtues of this plant, | 
which is a native of Mexico, v. ii. p- 213, 214. a £7) 
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Fan-Neck, employed by the ſtates of Holland ta go upon an 
expedition to the iſland of Jaya, arrives there and is per- 
mitted to trade with the inhabitants, v. i. p. 146. Arrives 
at the Moluccas, eſtabliſhes factories in ſeyeral of the 
iſlands, and lays the foundation of ſeveral aſſociations for 
commerce, ib. 5 e | 
Fan-Riebeck, adviſes the Dutch (in 1650) to form a ſettle- 

ment at the Cape of Good Hope, which might ſerve as a 
_ ſtaple for the commerce of Europe and Afia, v. i. p. 190. 

Undertakes this buſineſs, and fails for the Cape, with a 

number of perſons to people it to whom certain privileges 

are granted, and what theſe were, ib. The behaviour of 
the Hottentots to him on his arrival, 192. Purchaſes the 

Country he wanted to occupy for a certain ſtipulated ſum, 

and obtains a quiet and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of it to the 

Dutch from that period to the preſent time, ib. 193. 
Vedam, (the) univerſally received among the Indians, as the 

book that contains the principles of their religion: whilft the 

_ generality diſfer on ſeveral points relative to faith and prac- 

tice, v. i. p. 36. 1 3 1 * 
Velaſquez, lays the foundation for the colony of Cuba, and ap- 
points Cortez for the conqueſt of Mexica, v. ii. p. 172. 
Venetians, ſuperior to all other Europeans, in xv. cent. in the 
extent of their commerce, v. i. p. 11, 15. Check the pro- 

greſs of the Turkiſh power, 16. The firſt projectors of 

| veſting money in the public funds and famous for their 

manufactures of ſilk, gold, and ſilver; which were the beſt, 
and almoſt the only ones of that time, ib, State of their 
manners and literature, 17. Oppoſed the attempts of the 

Popes with firmneſs and prudence, ib. Alarmed at the ap- 

pearance of the Portugueſe in India, from which time we 
map date their decline, 65. Injured by. a league formed 

between ſeveral European nations to diſtreſs them; and al- 
moſt deſtroyed by the victory, which Lewis the XIIth ob- 
tained over them at Aignadelle, ib. Strenuouſly oppoſe the 

_ Portugueſe, and unite with the Egyptians againſt them, but 

with no ſucceſs, 66, 67... The Chinele entirely unknown to 

the Europeans, till their nation was diſcovered by a YVene- 

tian (Mark Paul) who had travelled hither by land, . go. 

Venice, the extent of its power, v. iv. p. 430. The origin of 
this ſtate took place in the Venetian lagunes, 431. The 
doge, or duke was elected by the people till 1173, when 
the nobles ſeized upon the whole authority of the republic, 
and named its chief, ib. The decay of its commerce hath 
ſo..enervated the minds of the people, that they are dege · 
nerated, timid, and ſuſpicious—more eſpecially in all 3 
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relative to the public adminiſtration of government; of 
which, no private individual dares to deliver his opinion, 

ie ogy s 5 

e the original deſign of this Spaniſh ſettlement on 
the gulph of Mexico, v. ii. p. 185. Made the general 
mart for the Mexicans to receive all the European merchan- 

dize, 212. Deſcription of the old and new towns of this 
name, with the fortications and harbour of the latter, 254, 
255. The nature and value of its exports and imports, 
256, 257. | | | 

rn natural and philoſophical deſcription of this animal 
(peculiar to the country of Peru) and ſome account of the 
fruitleſs attempts which the Spaniards have made to propa- 
gate its ſpecies in Europe: the value of its wool and the vari- 
ous uſes to which it is applied, v. ii. p. 314, 316. 


Vincent (St.) given, by mutual agreement between the Eng- 


liſh and French, (in 1660) to the Caribs as their property, 
v. iii. p. 539. Manners of the Caribs, with a deſcription of 


the origin of the black and red Caribs, who were found here 


at the time of the iſland being firſt diſcovered, 540. Diſ- 


ſentions betweeen theſe people, and the advantages which 


the French derived from them; who came and ſettled here 
with the Caribs—with an account of the revolution that 
followed ſoon after, in conſequence of the e and ſale 
of lands introduced into this iſſand by the French, 542, 
543. Engliſh take poſſeſſion of it, 544. State of its plan- 


tations and culture, and the improvements which may be 


made in it, 546. 


Firginia, its boundaries on the north by Maryland—on the 
O 


uth by Carolina—on the weſt by the Apalachian moun- 
tains—and on the eaſt by the Atlantic—and its preſent ex- 
tent deſcribed, y, iv. p. 255, 286. When firſt viſtted by the 
otigin Fibel firſt ſettlement at James- Ton 

the miſeries of the new coloniſts, and the cauſes which pro- 
duced them, ib. Its favourable progreſs under the ſhort, 
but excellent adminiftration of Lord Delaware, ib. 287. Its 
ſucceſs impeded by the excluſive privileges of a . 
which was diſſolved upon the acceſſion of Charles I. to the 


| throne: when this colony was placed under the immediate 
direction of the crown; with an account of its ftate in that 


reign, and under the ufurpation of Cromwell, ib. 288. 
Oppreſſed by the mother country, in the reign of Charles 
II.—invaded by the favages—and ſuſtained great troubles 
by a rebellion in the colony, ib. 289. State of its civil, 
religious, and military government, ib. 294. State of 
its climate, ſoil,” vegetation, and convenient fituation he 
1 . trade, 


* * 
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trade, 297. What encoura nt has been given by the ry % 
Engliſh miniſtry to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the reception of its 7 
commodities, with their reaſons, 2 Forts ordered to be 


ereQted, but this Pocher failed, 269. The inhabitants 
obliged to import from Europe many neceſſary articles of * * 
life, 300. Nature of its trade, navigation, revenues, com- | 
merce, and advantages to England, 302, 305. 18 | 

United Provinces, ſketch of the nature and principles of their 
conſtitution, and the general aſſiſtance they received from 


the European ſtates in their eſtabliſhment, v. iv. p. 422. ; 
Utrecht, the general advantages of the peace, concluded Mi *; 
6 to all the 


. 


uropeans, with a ſhort view of their ſtate for 2 
ſome years ſubſequent to this peace, v. iii. p. 68. 


| Warwick (Admiral) conſidered and acknowledged by the 
Dutch, as the founder of their commerce, and their 


powerful coe e, v. i. P. 147. 


Xinto, a religious ſet among the Japaneſe, which teaches 
that the innocent pleaſures of mankind are agreeable to the 
deity, and that men ſhould enjoy in this world that happineſs 

they enjoy in the next, v. i. p. 116. The abuſes committed 

in conſequence of this doctrine by the Japaneſe, 117. 


2. 0 


Zanguebar, nature and value of the P eſe ſettlements on 
this coaſt, and the ſeveral mines of go 


and filyer which 
* o | 
are found thereon, v. i. p. 120. c 
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